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MINIMUM-WAGE  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


BY  CHAS.  H.  VERRILL. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

The  minimum-wage  movement  in  this  country,  which  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  minimum-wage  laws  in  nine  States  in  1912  and  1913, 
while  perhaps  appearing  to  be  a  sudden  development,  was  in  fact  the 
result  of  considerable  investigation  in  this  country  and  of  long  inves¬ 
tigation,  agitation,  and  experiment  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain,  especially,  investigations  of  sweated 
trades  and  studies  of  the  remedies  possible  to  correct  the  evil  con¬ 
ditions  found  therein,  and  especially  to  deal  with  low  wages,  had 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  20  years^  The  experience  with 
the  legal  minimum  wage  as  a  remedy  had" in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  15  years. 

The  reason  which  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  minimum-wage  laws 
has  been  much  the  same  in  most  of  the  countries,  namely,  low  wages. 
While  investigations  in  the  United  States  have  rarely  disclosetUcon- 
ditions  comparable  with  those  found  in  some  of  the  sweated  industries 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Australia,  yet  all  of  them  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  in  many  industries  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  were 
working  at  wages  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  cost  of  living  if 
dependent  upon  their  own  earnings.  The  development  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  legal  minimum  wage  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
the  foreign  and  American  States  having  such  laws,  with  the  dates  of 
the  first  enactments. 

Minimum-wage  Laws  of  Various  Countries,  with  Dates  of  First  Enactment. 

New  Zealand :  Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  August  31 , 
1894. 

Victoria:  Factories  and  shops  act,  Jidy  28,  189G. 

South  Australia:  Factories  act,  December  5,  1900. 

New  South  Wales:  Industrial  arbitration  act,  December  10,  1901. 
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Western  Australia:  Conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  February  19, 
1902. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia :  Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  act,  December  15,  1904. 

Queensland:  Wages  boards  act,  April  15,  1908. 

Tasmania:  Wages  boards  act,  January  13,  1911. 

Great  Britain:  Trade  boards  act,  October  20,  1909;  coal  mines 
(minimum  wage)  act,  March  29,  1912. 

United  States — 

Massachusetts:  June  4,  1912;  March  21,  1913;  May  19,  1913. 

Oregon:  February  17,  1913. 

Utah:  March  18,  1913. 

Washington:  March  24,  1913. 

Nebraska:  April  21,  1913. 

Minnesota:  April  26,  1913. 

Colorado:  May  14,  1913. 

California:  May  26,  1913. 

Wisconsin:  July  31,  1913. 

The  minimum-wage  law,  as  it  has  been  known  in  recent  American 
discussion,  and  as  it  is  usually  understood  in  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  does  not  refer  to  a  law  in  which  is  fixed  a  single  rate 
below  which  no  worker  may  be  employed,  although  such  laws  are  in 
existence  in  most  of  the  Australasian  States.  The  minimum  wage, 
as  understood  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  is^a  wage  fixed  by 
some  agency  created  by  law,  after  due  investigation  has  been  made. 
Two  methods  have  grown  up  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  has  been  followed  in  practically  all  of  the  States  where 
minimum-wage  legislation  has  been  put  in  force. 

In  Victoria,  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  law,  July  28,  1896, 
minimum  wages  have  been  established  by  wages  boards,  made  up  of 
equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  an  impartial  chairman,  who  has  a  deciding  vote.  These 
wages  boards  are  set  up  for  each  trade  or  industry  and  are  required  to 
discuss  conditions  and  to  determine  by  agreement  the  minimum  wages 
to  be  paid  in  the  various  processes  and  occupations  in  their  own  indus¬ 
try.  These  minimum  rates,  when  fixed  and  published,  are  for  the 
time  being  legally  binding  upon  all  employers  in  the  industry  within 
the  area  for  which  the  board  is  appointed.  This  method  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  South  Australia  in  1900,  in  Queensland  in  1908,  in  Tasmania 
in  1911,  but  some  modification  has  been  made  in  more  recent 
legislation. 

A  second  method  of  fixing  the  minimum  wage  has  been  followed  in 
New  Zealand  since  1894.  The  compulsory  arbitration  law  of  New 
Zealand,  adopted  primarily  for  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts, 
conferred  upon  the  arbitration  court  the  authority  to  fix  the  condi- 
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tions  of  employment,  including  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid,  in  the 
cases  coming  before  it.  This  method  was  adopted  by  New  South 
Wales  in  1901,  Western  Australia  in  1902,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  in  1904. 

In  the  States  which  have  the  industrial  arbitration  system,  indus¬ 
trial  agreements  of  employers  and  employees  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  registered  and  have  the  force  of  awards.  They  are  enforce¬ 
able  against  the  parties  and  such  other  organizations  and  persons  as 
signify  their  intention  to  be  bound  by  agreement.  In  some  of  the 
States  these  industrial  agreements  have  become  very  important. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  September,  1914,  89  such  agreements  were  in 
force  in  New  South  Wales  and  84  in  Western  Australia. 

An  important  difference  between  the  wages  board  and  the  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  method  is  that  the  wages  board  itself  takes  the 
initiative  in  determining  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  for  the 
industry,  without  waiting  for  a  dispute  to  arise,  while  under  the  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  method  the  court  itself  does  not  initiate  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  waits  until  a  dispute  brings  the  question  of  wages  or 
conditions  before  it  for  adjustment.  Under  the  wages-board  system 
each  trade  or  industry  has  its  own  board,  whereas  an  arbitration 
court  ordinarily  deals  with  all  the  industries  within  a  district. 
Another  important  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the  wages  boards 
consist  of  persons  representing  both  employers  and  employees,  with 
an  impartial  chairman,  while  the  arbitration  court  usually  consists 
of  one  member  only,  who  may,  however,  be  assisted  by  experts  or 
assessors. 

A  recent  tendency  in  Australia  is  to  combine  the  most  successful 
features  of  the  two  systems.  Thus,  Victoria  since  1903  and  South 
Australia  since  1907  have  had  courts  of  industrial  appeals,  which  may 
review  the  determinations  of  wages  boards.  Queensland  since  1912 
has  had  an  industrial  court  to  which  appeals  may  be  made.  In 
Tasmania  appeal  from  a  wages-board  determination  may  be  made  to 
the  supreme  court.  On  the  other  hand,  New  South  Wales  introduced 
in  1908  wages  boards  (or  1  c industrial  boards’ ’)  in  connection  with  its 
system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  New  Zealand  in  the  same  year 
added  conciliation  councils,  whose  functions  and  methods  are  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  wages  boards  in  Australia. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  providing  for  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage 
by  wages  boards  or  courts  of  arbitration,  the  laws  specifying  a  wage 
below  which  no  worker  may  be  employed,  which  have  already  been 
referred  to,  are  important  as  limiting  the  wages  for  children  or 
apprentices.  A  special  reason  for  their  enactment  was  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  children  or  apprentices  without  any  wage  or  at 
a  premium,  as  was  often  done  under  the  pretense  of  teaching  the 
trade.  All  of  the  Australasian  States  except  Western  Australia  now 
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have  such  laws.  In  New  Zealand  the  law  specifies  a  minimum  of 
5s.  ($1.22)  a  week  for  the  first  year,  8s.  ($1.95)  a  week  for  the  second 
year,  to  he  increased  3s.  (73  cents)  a  week  for  each  additional  year 
of  employment  in  the  same  trade  until  a  wage  of  20s.  ($4.87)  is 
reached.  No  premium  may  be  paid,  nor  any  deduction  made  from 
the  wages  of  any  boy  or  woman  under  18  except  for  time  lost  through 
the  worker’s  fault  or  illness,  or  on  account  of  the  temporary  closing 
of  the  factory  for  cleaning  or  repairing  of  machinery.  Under  the 
corresponding  laws  the  minimum  in  Victoria  is  2s.  6d.  (60.8  cents) 
a  week;  in  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,  4s. 
(97.3  cents)  a  week;  and  in  Queensland,  5s.  ($1.22)  a  week.  In 
Queensland  and  Tasmania  the  law  provides  for  an  increase  in  wages, 
according  to  years  of  service,  somewhat  as  in  New  Zealand. 

The  minimum-wage  laws,  both  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Australia, 
met  with  much  criticism  and  opposition  in  the  earlier  years.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  however,  they  have  been  extended  from  year  to  year, 
until  they  now  apply  to  practically  all  industries  in  all  the  States. 
Thus  in  Victoria  the  act  of  1896,  which  at  first  applied  to  6  sweated 
trades  only,  has  been  renewed  by  the  approval  of  the  legislature  five 
successive  times.  The  gradual  application  to  the  factories  and  indus¬ 
tries  in  Victoria  may  he  seen  by  the  addition  by  action  of  Parliament 
in  1900  of  21  trades,  in  1901  of  11  trades,  in  1903  of  1  trade,  in  1906  of 
11  trades,  in  1907  of  2  trades,  in  1908  of  4  trades,  in  1909  of  16  trades, 
in  1910  of  20  trades,  in  1911  of  12  trades,  in  1912  of  19  trades,  and 
in  1913  of  2  trades.  In  addition  by  action  of  the  governor  in  council 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  law  8  boards  were  appointed  in 
1911  and  1  in  1912.  The  number  of  special  boards  existing  or 
authorized  at  the  end  of  1913  was  134,  affecting  approximately 
150,000  employees.  The  extent  of  the  system  in  the  several  States, 
as  shown  by  available  reports  on  April  30,  1914,  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement.  The  industrial  agreements  referred  to 
have  the  force  of  awards: 

New  South  Wales: 

Industrial  boards,  208. 

Number  of  awards  in  force,  2G0. 

Industrial  agreements  in  force,  71. 

Membership  of  unions,  about  200,000. 

Victoria: 

Wages  boards,  131. 

Number  of  determinations  in  force,  129. 

Persons  affected,  150,000. 

Queensland : 

Industrial  boards,  81. 

Number  of  awards  in  force,  76. 

Persons  affected,  over  90,0004 


1  At  the  end  of  June,  1914,  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  industrial-board  awards  in  Queensland 
was  reported  as  90,000  under  92  awards. 
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South  Australia: 

Wages  boards,  51. 

Number  of  determinations  in  force,  54. 

Persons  affected,  25,000. 

Western  Australia: 

Number  of  awards  in  force,  18;  number  of  awards  pending,  19. 

Number  of  industrial  agreements  in  force,  93. 

Membership  of  registered  industrial  unions,  30,000. 

Tasmania : 

Wages  boards,  21. 

Number  of  determinations  in  force,  19. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia : 

Number  of  awards  in  force,  17. 

Number  of  industrial  agreements  in  force,  233. 

* 

New  Zealand: 

Number  of  industrial  unions,  December  31,  1913,  399. 

Membership  of  industrial  unions,  72,000. 

Number  of  industrial  agreements  and  awards  in  force  March  31,  1912,  373. 

During  the  period  since  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  various  States  have  maintained  a  steady  growth  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  systems  of  fixing  minimum  wages  have  not  been 
found  a  check  upon  this  growth. 

Such  reports  as  are  available  from  the  Australasian  States  do 
not  disclose  any  tendency,  after  the  many  years  during  which  the 
laws  have  been  in  effect,  to  make  the  minimum  also  the  maximum 
rate.  A  New  Zealand  report  discussing  this  question  in  1910  showed 
that  in  trades  where  minimum  rates  had  been  fixed  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  court,  employing  some  7,400  workers,  62  per  cent  were  receiving 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  established  by  the  court.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  covered  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  colony.  In  Auckland 
63  per  cent  received  in  excess  of  the  minimum;  in  Wellington,  64 
per  cent;  in  Christchurch,  63  percent,  and  in  Dunedin,  56.5  per  cent.1 

In  the  Australasian  States  the  wage  rates  fixed  by  the  wages 
boards  and  industrial  courts  are  not  for  unskilled  and  low-grade 
workers  only,  but  for  all  occupations,  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled. 
The  “living  wage”  is  accepted  as  the  basis  for  laborers,  but  above 
this  many  rates  are  fixed,  for  the  several  occupations  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  board,  according  to  skill.  Thus,  in  a  typical 
Victorian  determination  of  the  engineering  board,  while  a  rate  of  48s. 
($11.68)  for  a  48-hour  week  is  fixed  for  laborers,  various  higher  mini¬ 
mum  rates  are  fixed  for  the  other  occupations  up  to  66s.  ($16.06)  for 
blacksmiths, fitters,  turners,  etc.,  and  72s.  ($17.52)  for  patternmakers.2 

For  apprentices  and  learners  special  minimum  rates,  below  the 
cost  of  living  minimum  for  adults,  are  fixed  according  to  age,  the 
rates  usually  being  increased  at  regular  intervals  to  the  end  of  a 
fixed  period,  when  the  scale  for  adults  comes  into  effect.  An  im- 


1  Sec  page  171. 


2  See  also  page  124  et  seq. 
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portant  duty  of  the  Australasian  determinations  and  awards  is  the 
fixing  of  the  proportion  of  apprentices  and  learners. 

Great  Britain  in  introducing  minimum-wage  legislation  took  the 
Victorian  system  as  a  model  after  an  investigation  by  a  commissioner 
in  1908.  The  first  British  legislation  was  the  trade  boards  act  of  1909, 
enacted  October  20,  1909,  and  in  effect  January  1,  1910.  The  law 
as  enacted  applied  to  four  trades :  Chain  making  by  hand,  paper-box 
making,  lace  finishing,  and  wholesale  tailoring.  These  trades  were 
estimated  to  employ  about  250,000  persons,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  women.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  deal  with 
sweated  industries,  and  the  four  first  chosen  were  chosen  because  of 
the  low  wages  which  they  were  known  to  pay.  On  August  15,  1913, 
by  the  trade  boards  provisional  orders  confirmation  act  of  1913,  the 
law  was  extended  practically  without  opposition  to  include  four  other 
industries:  Sugar  confectionery  and  food  preserving,  shirt  making, 
hollow  ware,  and  cotton  and  linen  embroidery.  These  industries  have 
been  estimated  to  employ  about  150,000  persons. 

Under  this  act  one  or  more  wages  or  trade  boards  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  each  of  the  specified  industries.  The 
boards  must  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  persons  representing  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  and  a  smaller  number  of  appointed  members 
unconnected  with  the  trade.  The  number  of  appointed  members 
must  bo  less  than  half  the  total  number  of  representative  members. 
One  of  the  members  is  named  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  chairman. 
The  trade  boards  are  authorized  to  fix  minimum  time  rates  or  mini¬ 
mum  piece  rates,  and  may  fix  special  rates  for  any  particular  class 
of  work.  The  rates  may  differ  according  to  district  or  according  to 
persons.  The  boards  have  power  to  issue  permits  to  slow-,  aged,  or 
infirm  workers  to  be  employed  for  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 

Before  fixing  any  minimum  rate  the  trade  board  must  give  notice 
of  the  rate  which  it  proposes  to  fix  and  consider  any  objections  which 
may  be  filed  with  it  within  three  months.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
three  months’  period  the  rate  may  be  fixed  by  the  trade  board  and 
then  comes  into  operation  to  a  limited  extent.  Six  months  later  the 
Board  of  Trade  must  issue  an  order  making  the  rate  obligatory  upon 
all  employers,  unless  the  Board  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  as  to  make  it  premature  or  otherwise  undesirable. 

For  the  extension  of  the  act  to  other  trades  a  provisional  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  necessary,  which  must  have  the  approval  of 
Parliament. 

The  methods  of  the  British  trade  boards  in  fixing  minimum  rates 
are  similar  to  those  followed  by  the  wages  boards  in  Australia.  One 
minimum  rate  is  usually  established  for  workers  above  a  certain  age 
engaged  in  a  process  or  occupation,  while  for  younger  workers  a 
minimum  rate  considerably  lower  is  established,  increasing  according 
to  duration  of  employment.  It  is  claimed  that  the  result  of  fixing  a 
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graded  scale  of  pay,  rising  year  by  year,  for  apprentices  and  learners 
is  that  employers  are  induced  in  tlieir  own  interest  to  see  that  proper 
instruction  is  given  in  order  to  improve  the  value  of  the  services  of 
the  employee. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  part  the  minimum  rates  fixed 
for  the  ready-made  and  wholesale  tailoring  trade  in  Great  Britain: 


Per  hour. 

Female  workers  other  than  home  workers .  3 pi.  (G.G  cents). 

Female  home  workers .  3 pi.  (G.G  cents). 

Female  learners,  commencing  at  14  and  under  15  years 

of  age :  Per  week  of  50  hours. 

First  6  months .  3s.  (73  cents). 

Second  6  months .  4s.  6d.  ($1.10). 

Third  6  months .  Gs.  ($1.46). 

Fourth  6  months .  7s.  3d.  ($1.76). 

Fifth  6  months .  8s.  4d.  ($2.03). 

Sixth  6  months .  9s.  5d.  ($2.29). 

Seventh  6  months .  11s.  5d.  ($2.78). 

Eighth  G  months .  12s.  6d.  ($3.04). 


In  the  trade  in  question  different  rates  are  provided  for  learners 
commencing  at  15  and  under  16  years  of  age,  at  16  and  under  21 
years  of  age,  and  at  21  years  of  age  and  over.  This  grading  of  mini¬ 
mum  rates  according  to  age  and  experience  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  determinations  of  the  British  and  Australian  wages  boards. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  grades  and  length  of  the  periods 
fixed  for  learners  and  apprentices  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  thus 
far  fixed  by  American  commissions. 

An  important  industry  to  which  the  legal-minimum-wage  principle 
has  been  applied  in  Great  Britain  is  coal  mining,  the  coal  mines 
(minimum  wage)  act  of  1912  having  been  enacted  March  29, 1912,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  boards  for  fixing  minimum  rates  for 
all  underground  workers  in  coal  mines,  numbering  over  800,000, 
the  greatest  body  of  workers  anywhere  under  the  protection  of  a 
minimum-wage  act.  The  act  expires  bv  limitation  three  }Tears  after 
its  approval  unless  extended  by  Parliament.  This  law  was  enacted 
as  a  compromise  in  settlement  of  an  important  strike,  the  workers 
at  the  time  having  made  a  strong  demand  for  the  introduction  of  a 
minimum  wage  into  the  law  itself,  a  demand  which  was  not  granted 
by  Parliament.  The  measure  as  passed  provided  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  joint  district  boards,  consisting  of  representatives  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  with  an  independent  chairman  appointed  by 
them.  The  boards  may  fix  wage  rates,  rules,  and  conditions  of  work. 
The  country,  for  the  purposes  of  the  law,  is  divided  into  22  districts, 
each  of  which  has  a  wages  board.  The  application  of  the  legal 
minimum  wage  to  the  coal-mining  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  employees  are  very 
largely  adult  males  and  very  strongly  organized. 
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Statistics  are  not  available  to  show  precisely  the  gains  which  have 
resulted  to  the  workers  from  the  operation  of  these  laws,  hut  such 
information  as  is  available  shows  very  considerable  gains  in  wage 
rates  in  particular  cases,  especially  to  the  lowest-grade  workers. 
The  gains  also,  it  has  been  stated,  extend  to  workers  formerly  earning 
above  the  minimum  fixed.1 

All  of  the  foreign  minimum-wage  laws  above  referred  to  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  men,  as  well  as  to  women  and  children,  in  this  respect  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  American  laws,  all  of  which  have  one  principle  in  com¬ 
mon  in  that  they  apply  only  to  women  and  minors. 

Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  began  with  the 


\ 


enactment  of  the  Massachusetts  law  of  June  4,  1912,  which,  however, 
did  not  come  into  effect  until  July  1,  1913.  Legislation  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  followed  hy  similar  legislation  in  eight  other  States 
during  1912  and  1913.  As  regards  the  scope  of  the  laws,  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  the  commissions  have  authority  to 
fix  the  conditions  of  labor,  as  well  as  minimum-wage  rates,  and  in 
California  and  Oregon  to  fix  maximum  hours,  but  in  California  the 
hours  fixed  may  not  be  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  specific  statute. 
In  Wisconsin  the  industrial  commission  under  an  earlier  enactment 
may  fix  maximum  hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  In  all  the  other 
States  except  Utah  the  powers  granted  under  these  laws  are  limited 
to  fixing  minimum  wages.  In  Utah  only  the  minimum-wage  rates 
are  fixed  in  the  act,  namely: 

For  minors  under  18,  not  less  than  75  cents  a  day. 

For  adult  learners  and  apprentices,  not  less  than  90  cents  a  day, 
with  the  learning  or  apprenticeship  period  limited  to  one  year. 

For  experienced  adults,  not  less  than  $1.25  per  day. 

The  basis  for  determining  the  minimum  wage  is  in  all  the  other 
American  laws  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  but  in  Colorado,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Nebraska  consideration  must  be  given  also  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  business  and  the  probable 'affect  thereon 
of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  By  exception  a  lower  wage 
may  be  paid  to  those  who  are  physically  defective.  For  learners 
and  apprentices  a  substandard  minimum  is  provided  for  in  some 
but  not  in  all  of  the  laws. 

The  American  acts  do  not  contain  any  provision  specifically 
authorizing  a  commission  to  limit  the  number  or  proportion  of 
apprentices.  However,  under  its  power  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  to  those  holding  licenses,  the  Washington  commission 
has  undertaken  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  Wisconsin 
act  contains  a  similar  provision. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  is,  except  in  the  case  of  Utah,  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission,  either  appointed  for  the  purpose  or  hav¬ 
ing  general  functions  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  labor  laws. 

o  o  o 


1  See  page  129  et  seq. 
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In  Utah  the  administration  of  the  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics.  The  commissioners  are 
in  all  cases  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Preliminary  to  the  fixing  of  minimum-wage  rates,  investigation  by 
the  commission,  either  upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  complaint,  is 
required,  the  commissioners  having  authority  to  subpoena  witnesses 
administer  oaths,  and  examine  books.  The  work  of  determining  the 
proper  minimum  wage  is  in  all  cases,  except  Colorado  and  Utah,  in  the 
hands  of  a  subordinate  wage  board,  these  boards,  however,  only  serv¬ 
ing  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  administrative  commission,  which 
may  refer  back  all  or  any  part  of  the  recommendations  for  further 
investigation  and  consideration  or  may  appoint  a  new  wage  board. 

The  wage  boards  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  and  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
administrative  commission  or  of  the  public.  The  boards,  upon  being 
established,  consider  the  results  of  the  preliminary  investigations  and 
may  make  further  investigations,  endeavoring  in  conference  to  agree 
upon  the  minimum  wage  to  be  recommended.  When  the  report  of 
the  wage  boards  has  been  accepted  by  the  administrative  commis¬ 
sions,  public  hearings  must  be  held,  with  due  notice.  If,  after  the 
hearings,  no  change  is  considered  necessary  in  the  recommendations, 
they  are  published  as  orders,  which  become  effective  after  30  days  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  after  60  davs  in  California,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  In  Massachusetts  the  commission  enters 
a  decree  of  its  findings  and  at  the  same  time  notes  thereon  the 
names  of  employers  who  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  the  minimum  wage. 
These  names  may  be  published  by  the  commission  when  advisable. 
In  Nebraska  the  procedure  is  as  in  Massachusetts  except  that  the 
names  of  employers  paying  less  than  the  minimum  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  within  30  days. 

In  all  the  States  except  Minnesota  special  provision  is  made  for 
court  review.  In  Oregon  and  Washington  only  questions  of  law 
may  be  referred  to  the  court.  In  California,  in  addition,  the  court 
may  set  aside  a  determination  if  the  commission  act  without  or  in 
excess  of  its  powers  or  if  the  determination  was  procured  by  fraud. 
In  California  and  Wisconsin  the  determination  mav  be  set  aside  if 
unreasonable  or  unlawful ;  in  Massachusetts,  if  compliance  would  pre¬ 
vent  a  reasonable  profit;  in  Nebraska,  if  likely  to  endanger  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  business. 

In  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  a  penalty  of 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  in  some  cases  of  both,  is  provided  for  paying 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed  or  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
other  conditions  of  the  determination.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Nebraska  the  only  power  of  enforcement  given  to  the  commission  is 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  authority  to  publish  the  names  of  employers 
paying  less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed. 
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The  preliminary  work  necessary  to  fixing  minimum-wage  rates  is 
considerable  and  only  a  few  of  the  States  have  yet  reached  this 
point  in  the  administration  of  their  minimum-wage  laws.  In  Utah, 
where  the  rate  was  fixed  in  the  law,  it  came  into  effect  with  the  law 
without  formality.  In  Minnesota  wage  orders  were  issued  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1914,  fixing  wages,  but  an  injunction  issued  the  day  before  the 
orders  were  to  become  effective  suspended  their  enforcement,  and 
the  matter  is  still  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  State  supreme  court. 
In  some  of  the  other  States  action  has  been  delayed  pending  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upon  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  Oregon  act.1  The  wage  determinations  thus  far  available 
and  the  dates  when  effective,  are  as  follows.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  variations  for  age  and  experience  in  the  rates  fixed  in  these  de¬ 
terminations  are  much  less  numerous  than  in  those  of  the  British 
and  Australian  wages  boards: 

OREGON. 

October  4,  1913,  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments,  millinery,  dress¬ 
making  or  hairdressing  shops,  laundries,  hotels,  restaurants,  telephone  or  telegraph 
establishments  or  offices  in  the  State,  for  girls  between  16  and  18  years,  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1  a  day. 

November  10,  1913,  in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Portland,  for  experienced 
adult  women,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $8.64. 

November  23,  1913,  in  mercantile  establishments  in  Portland,  for  experienced  adult 
women,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $9.25. 

February  2,  1914,  in  offices  in  Portland,  for  experienced  adult  women,  a  minimum 
rate  of  $40  per  month. 

February  7,  1914,  in  any  industry  in  the  State,  experienced  adult  women,  a  minimum 
weekly  rate  of  $8.25. 

February  7,  1914,  for  inexperienced  adult  women,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $6. 

Such  workers  shall  be  considered  inexperienced  not  more  than  one  year. 

August  31,  1914,  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades,  for  women  and  girls  with  no 
previous  experience,  a  preapprenticeship  period  of  30  days’  employment  to  test 
fitness  for  the  trade  will  be  allowed  at  a  weekly  rate  of  less  than  $6. 

WASHINGTON. 

June  27,  1914,  in  mercantile  establishments,  for  any  female  over  18,  a  minimum 
weekly  rate  of  $10. 

June  27,  1914,  in  mercantile  establishments,  for  any  person  under  18,  a  minimum 
weekly  rate  of  $6. 

August  1,  1914,  in  factories,  for  any  female  over  18,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $8.90. 
August  1, 1914,  iu  factories,  for  any  person  under  18,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $6. 
August  24, 1914,  in  laundries  and  dye  works,  for  any  female  over  18,  a  minimum  weekly 
rate  of  $9. 

August  24,  1914,  in  laundries  and  dye  works,  for  any  person  under  18,  a  minimum 
weekly  rate  of  $6. 

September  7,  1914,  in  any  establishment  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  telegraph  line,  for  any  female  over  18,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $9. 
October  7,  1914,  in  any  establishment  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  telephone 
or  telegraph  line,  for  any  person  under  18,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $6  (this  order 
does  not  apply  to  messengers  in  third-class  cities  or  towns  who  are  not  continuously 
employed  and  who  are  paid  by  the  piece). 


1  See  page  66. 
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February  20,  1915,  as  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  typist,  billing  clerk,  tiling  clerk, 
cashier,  checker,  invoice  clerk,  comptometer  operator,  or  any  clerical  work  of  any 
kind,  for  any  female  over  18,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $10. 

February  20,  1915,  as  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  typist,  billing  clerk,  filing  clerk, 
cashier,  checker,  invoice  clerk,  comptometer  operator,  or  any  clerical  work  of  any 
kind,  for  any  person  between  16  and  18,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $7.50;  for  any 
person  under  16,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $6. 

Also  the  following  rules  in  regard  to  apprentices: 

June  27,  1914,  in  mercantile  establishments,  for  apprentices — 

First  6  months,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $6. 

Second  6  months,  a  minimum  weekly  rate  of  $7.50. 

And  not  more  than  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  adult  female  employees 
shall  be  apprentices,  and  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  apprentices  shall  receive  a 
weekly  wage  of  less  than  $7.50. 

Millinery  and  dressmaking,  one  year’s  apprenticeship — 

17  weeks  at  $3  a  week. 

17  weeks  at  $5  a  week. 

18  weeks  at  $7.50  a  week. 

Manicuring  and  hairdressing,  one  year’s  apprenticeship,  in  4  periods  of  3  months 
each — 

First  period,  $1.50  a  week. 

Second  period,  $4  a  week. 

Third  period,  $6  a  week. 

Fourth  period,  $8  a  week. 

Telephone,  9  months’  apprenticeship — 

3  months  at  $6  a  week. 

2  months  at  $6.60  a  week. 

2  months  at  $7.20  a  week. 

2  months  at  $7.80  a  week. 

In  the  smaller  exchanges — 

4  months  at  $6  a  week. 

5  months  at  $7.50  a  week. 

Laundry,  6  months’  apprenticeship — 

3  months  at  $6  a  week. 

* 

3  months  at  $7.50  a  week. 

Factories,  6  months  to  one  year’s  apprenticeship,  with  two  or  more  periods,  beginning 
at  $6  a  week. 

Office  employment,  6  months’  apprenticeship,  at  $7.50  a  week. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brush  industry,  August  15,  1914: 

For  experienced  female  employees,  a  minimum  wage  of  15 £  cents  an  hour. 

For  learners  and  apprentices,  65  per  cent  of  the  above  minimum. 

Period  of  apprenticeship  shall  not  be  more  than  1  year. 

These  findings  shall  apply  also  to  all  minors. 

The  material  available  for  arriving  at  a  judgment  of  the  effect  of  the 
minimum-wage  laws  in  the  various  States  is  as  yet  very  limited. 
Such  laws  must  be  regarded  as  still  in  the  experimental  stage  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  A  study  of  their  operations  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions  will 
be  necessary  before  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  their  ultimate 
effect  can  be  reached.  In  Utah,  as  the  wage  scale  came  into  force 
with  the  law  itself  on  March  13,  1913,  there  is  a  considerable  period 
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of  experience  to  indicate  the  effect  of  the  law.  In  the  other  States 
where  wage  rates  have  come  into  force,  the  longest  experience  is 
found  in  Oregon,  where  the  first  determination  was  October  4,  1913. 
In  Washington  the  first  determination  dates  hack  only  to  June  27, 
1914,  and  in  Massachusetts  only  to  August  15,  1914.  In  the  last- 
named  State  the  wage  scale  is  applicable  to  only  one  industry,  and 
that  one  employing  only  a  small  number  of  persons. 

In  Utah  an  informal  report  by  the  official  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  act,  after  an  experience  of  slightly  over  a  year,  stated 
that  (1)  the  law  had  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  wages  of  a 
number  of  women  and  girls;  (2)  it  had  not  increased  the  pay  roll, 
in  establishments  employing  any  considerable  number  of  women, 
over  5  per  cent;  (3)  it  had  not  caused  the  minimum  to  become  very 
nearly  the  maximum  wage.  A  much  larger  number  of  employees 
are  drawing  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  highest  minimum  than  are  paid 
the  legal  wage  itself.  (4)  Most  employers  admit  that  they  have 
obtained  increased  efficiency  since  the  law  came  into  effect.  (5)  The 
law  has  tended  to  equalize  the  cost  of  production  or  of  selling  among 
the  various  manufacturers  and  merchants.1 

In  Oregon  the  only  official  report  available  furnishes  no  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  wage  rates  which  have  been  put  into 
force.  With  the  purpose  of  securing  full  and  accurate  information 
in  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  employees  and  the  industry  of  a 
typical  minimum-wage  law,  an  intensive  study  of  the  Oregon  act, 
as  the  minimum  act  longest  in  operation,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  published 
as  a  bulletin  of  this  Bureau  within  a  few  months. 

In  Washington  a  survey  by  the  State  commission  of  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  industries  in  which  the  minimum  wage  was  first  established,  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments,  laundries,  and  telephone  exchanges,  showed 
that  while  60  per  cent  (50  per  cent  in  the  stores)  of  the  women 
employed  were  receiving  less  than  the  minimum  wage  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  law,  the  wages  of  practically  all  of  these  workers 
had  been  raised  to  the  minimum  without  serious  opposition  and  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  industries.  No  leveling  down  of  wages  was  found, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  larger  number  than  formerly  were  receiving  in 
excess  of  the  wage  fixed  as  the  established  minimum.  The  women 
workers  have  been  neither  dismissed  nor  displaced  by  cheaper  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  number  replaced  by  apprentices  or  minors  is  reported 
to  be  so  small  as  to  be  a  negligible  factor.2 

In  Massachusetts  no  determination  has  been  in  effect  for  longer 
than  six  months  and  no  official  information  is  available  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  new  scale  of  pay  upon  either  the  workers  or  the  industry. 


i  See  page  75. 


2  See  page  78  et  seq. 
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REASONS  WHICH  HAVE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  MINIMUM-WAGE  LEGISLATION 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  studying  minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  reasons  which  have  usually  been  put  forward 
in  the  States  where  minimum-wage  legislation  has  been  enacted  for 
the  passage  of  the  existing  laws.  These  may  be  summarized  briefly 
as — 

1.  In  many  industries  a  large  proportion  of  the  wage  earners  are 
women  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings  and  in  many 
cases  are  also  the  principal  support  of  others. 

2.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  women,  and,  in  fact,  of  all 
women  wage  earners,  are  paid  wages  inadequate  to  supply  a  reason¬ 
able  standard  of  living. 

3.  In  a  considerable  number  of  these  industries,  however  low  the 
wages  paid  in  some  establishments  may  be,  other  establishments  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  localities  paying  a  living  wage  and  success¬ 
fully  competing  with  those  of  the  lower-wage  standard. 

While  there  have  been  within  a  few  years  many  local  investigations 
of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  women  wage  earners,  the  Bureau  of 
•Labor  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in 
the  United  States  has  been  most  often  cited  as  showing  conditions 
throughout  a  wide  area.  Thus  this  report  showed 1  that  in  a  group  of 
1,698  women  employed  in  department  and  other  retail  stores  in  seven 
of  the  principal  cities,  26.1  per  cent  were  without  homes  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  own  earnings,  and  that  of  those  living  at  home 
68.5  per  cent  turned  in  all  of  their  earnings  toward  the  family  sup¬ 
port.  In  a  similar  group  of  5,014  women  employed  in  mills  and 
factories  in  the  same  cities,  17.5  per  cent  were  found  to  be  without 
homes  and  dependent  upon  their  own  earnings,  and  among  those 
living  at  home  77.2  per  cent  turned  in  all  their  earnings  to  the 
family.  In  another  part  of  the  woman  and  child  labor  investiga¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  in  a  group  of  some  4,800  families  with  girls 
16  years  of  age  and  over  at  work  in  the  cotton,  men’s  ready-made 
clothing,  glass,  and  silk  industries,  these  girls  contributed  nearly  all 
their  earnings  to  the  family  support,  the  average  per  cent  of  total 

1  Vol.  V.,  pp.  15  and  19  to  21. 
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earnings  contributed  ranging  from  86  per  cent  in  the  glass  industry 
to  96  per  cent  in  the  silk  industry  and  97  in  the  cotton  industry  in 
New  England;  or,  measured  in  another  way,  their  contributions  con¬ 
stituted  of  the  total  family  income  27  per  cent  in  the  glass  industry, 
40  per  cent  in  the  clothing  industry,  35  per  cent  in  the  silk  industry, 
and  43  per  cent  in  the  New  England  cotton  industry.1 

In  the  group  of  women  employed  in  department  and  other  retail 
stores  already  referred  to,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  30.8  per 
cent  were  under  $6  and  of  66.2  per  cent  under  $8.  A  study  of  the 
pay  rolls  of  department  and  other  retail  stores  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia,  including  36,000  female  employees,  showed  that 
the  weekly  rates  of  pay  of  26.4  per  cent  fell  below  $6  and  of  57.7 
per  cent  below  $8.  In  the  group  of  women  employed  in  mills  and 
factories  already  referred  to,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  40.1 
per  cent  fell  below  $6  and  of  74.3  per  cent  below  $8. 2 

Similar  figures  are  available  from  the  same  report  covering  the 
four  great  industries,  cotton,  men’s  clothing,  glass,  and  silk.  The 
percentages  of  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  whose  wages  in  a 
representative  week  fell  below  $6  and  $8  were  found  to  be  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING  UNDER  $6  AND  UNDER 

$8  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK. 


Industry. 

Total 

Per  cent 

earning — 

number. 

Under  $6. 

Under  $8. 

Cotton: 

New  England . 

13,744 

12,654 

38.0 

67.5 
90.9 
73  1 

Southern . 

68.0 
49.0 
64.  0 

Men’s  ready-made  clothing . 

10,149 

2,774 

Glass . 

91.5 

71.1 

Silk . 

8^  596 

45.4 

In  another  section  of  the  woman  and  child  labor  investigation, 
where  the  wages  of  over  38,000  women  18  years  of  age  and  over  were 
secured,  the  following  percentages  were  .found  to  be  receiving  less 
than  $6  and  less  than  $8  in  a  representative  week. 


1  Vol.  I,  pp.  433,  436;  Vol.  II,  pp.  365,  368;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  525,  527;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  259,  261. 

*  Vol.  V,  pp.  41,  45,  and  46. 
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PEL  CENT  OE  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  EARNING  LESS 
THAN  $6  AND  LESS  THAN  $8  IN  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  B.Y  INDUSTRIES. 

[Source:  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  23.] 


Industry. 


Canning  and  preserving,  fruits  and  vegetables 

Canning  and  preserving,  oysters . 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin . 

Cigar  boxes . 

Cigarettes . 

Cigars . 

Clocks  and  watches . 

Confectionery . 

Core  making . 

Corsets . 

Crackers  and  biscuits . 

Hardware,  etc . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

Jewelry . 

Needles  and  pins . 

Nuts,  bolts,  and  screws . 

Paper  boxes . 

Pottery . 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods . 

Shirts,  overalls,  etc . 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware . 

Tobacco  and  snuff . 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods . 

Total . 


Number. 

Per  cent  earning— 

Under  $6. 

Under  $8. 

449 

59.2 

93.5 

155 

99.4 

100.0 

225 

50.2 

79.5 

335 

61.8 

84.5 

1,071 

33.1 

75.4 

5,994 

39.3 

71.3 

696 

33.5 

72.3 

1,948 

55.6 

81.3 

307 

22. 1 

61.9 

2,789 

29.7 

58.9 

1,273 

54.0 

82.0 

803 

57.9 

88.2 

7,251 

31.7 

64.0 

129 

31.8 

67.4 

427 

27.2 

61.6 

433 

61.7 

92. 1 

2,213 

40. 1 

74.5 

503 

45.5 

65.8 

233 

28.8 

56.7 

2,371 

55.5 

89.9 

992 

45.0 

72.7 

3,670 

55.6 

79.9 

3,915 

29.7 

68.9 

38, 182 

41.1 

72.7 

The  wide  variation  in  the  wages  of  women  in  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  same  industry  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

COMPARATIVE  AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  WOMEN  IN  4  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  13 
SELECTED  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

[Source:  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  Glass 

Industry,  p.  408.] 


Total.1 

Selecting. 

Wrapping. 

Washing. 

Grinding  (hand). 

State. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ment 

num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

per 

hour. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ment 

num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

per 

hour. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ment 

num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

per 

hour. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ment 

num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

per 

hour. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ment 

num¬ 

ber. 

Num¬ 

ber 

of 

per¬ 

sons. 

Aver¬ 

age 

wage 

per 

hour. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Pa . 

.  1 

26 

5.9 

1 

16 

5.7 

2 

6 

5.7 

1 

10 

5.2 

3 

6 

6.2 

Ohio . . . 

2 

16 

6.3 

5 

6 

7.6 

4 

10 

6.4 

2 

6 

5.4 

5 

3 

6.7 

Pa . 

3 

28 

6.7 

4 

9 

7.7 

3 

9 

6.6 

3 

6 

6.0 

7, 

27 

7.9 

W.  Va.. 

4 

24 

6.9 

9 

12 

7.7 

5 

9 

7.1 

4 

5 

6.5 

10 

15 

9.7 

Pa . 

5 

18 

7.2 

3 

7 

8.0 

10 

4 

7.2 

6 

3 

7.3 

11 

2 

11.6 

Ohio. . . 

6 

23 

8.1 

6 

20 

8.2 

7 

24 

7.5 

12 

6 

7.5 

8 

15 

12.4 

Pa . 

7 

79 

8.1 

8 

45 

8.4 

8 

19 

7.7 

7 

6 

7.9 

9 

4 

14.3 

Ohio _ 

8 

79 

9.0 

2 

4 

8.7 

11 

4 

8.7 

11 

3 

9.4 

12 

4 

15.0 

Do 

9 

34 

9.3 

7 

22 

9.0 

9 

6 

8.9 

9 

12 

9.6 

6 

Do 

10 

28 

9.5 

12 

9 

9.3 

13 

3 

12.2 

13 

3 

10.0 

2 

W.  Va 

11 

12 

9.7 

11 

3 

10.0 

12 

6 

12.9 

5 

13 

Ohio 

12 

18 

11.2 

10 

9 

10.0 

6 

10 

4 

Do _ 

13 

29 

11.9 

13 

23 

12.1 

1 

• 

8 

1 

1  In  the  total  division  the  establishments  are  given  consecutive  numbers,  these  numbers  being  attached 
to  the  same  establishments  in  each  of  the  occupational  divisions. 


As  these  four  occupations  are  all  of  a  relatively  unskilled  character, 
it  might  fairly  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  no  great  variation  in 
the  rate  of  wages,  yet  the  table  shows  that  for  three  of  them  the 
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average  wage  paid  by  the  establishments  at  one  extreme  is  at  least 
double  that  paid  by  the  establishment  at  the  other  extreme,  while 
in  the  fourth  occupation,  washing,  the  variation  is  little  short  of  100 
per  cent.  In  grinding  the  variation  is  particularly  great,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  6.2  cents  an  hour  and  15  cents  an  hour  being,  on  a  58 
hour  per  week  basis,  the  difference  between  $3.60  and  $8.70  a  week. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Minimum  Wage 
Boards  disclosed  similar  variations  in  rates  of  pay  in  the  same  indus¬ 
try  and  in  the  same  locality.1  In  England  also  investigations  have 
shown  extraordinary  variations  in  women’s  wages.  In  some  cases 
one  worker  will  be  getting  twice  as  much  for  doing  a  certain  piece 
of  work  as  the  woman  who  works  next  door.  Especially  striking 
instances  of  this  fact  have  been  pointed  out  in  home  work,  but  such 
examples  are  not  limited  to  home  workers  but  exist  in  factories  and 
workshops  as  well.  A  firm  in  Whitechapel  has  been  referred  to  which 
pays  its  tea  packers  16s.  ($3.89)  a  week,  while  another  firm  in  the 
same  neighborhood  pays  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  for  the  same  work.  One 
firm  of  cocoa  manufacturers  pays  Is.  3d.  (30.4  cents)  for  the  filling 
of  1,000  bags.  Another  close  at  hand  pays  only  8d.  (16.2  cents).2 

“As  showing  that  at  present  no  standard  of  payments  exists  in  many 
women’s  trades,  Miss  Macarthur,  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Trade 
Union  League,  giving  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  mentioned  the  case  of  two  cartridge  workers 
who  left  one  factory  in  the  Edmonton  district  for  another  newly 
opened  in  the  district.  The  one  girl  is  able  to  earn  now  about  half 
what  she  earned  at  the  Edmonton  factory,  and  the  other  girl  in 
another  department  is  earning  double  what  she  earned  at  Edmonton. 
So  that  would  show  that  in  one  department  that  firm  is  paying 
nearly  100  per  cent  more,  and  in  another  department  40  or  50  per 
cent  less,  than  the  other  firm.”  2 

In  Massachusetts  a  commission  on  minimum-wage  boards  was 
appointed  in  1911,  the  object  of  which  as  stated  in  the  law  was,  “To 
report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  board  or  boards  to  which 
shall  be  referred  inquiries  as  to  the  need  and  feasibility  of  fixing  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  wages  for  women  and  minors  in  any  industry.”  The 
commission,  it  was  provided,  should  consist  “of  five  persons,  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  woman,  one 
shall  be  a  representative  of  labor,  and  one  shall  be  a  representative 
of  employers.” 

The  commission,  after  extensive  investigations,  submitted  its 
report,  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  minimum- 
wage  boards,  in  January,  1912. 

J  Pages  58,  117,  and  160. 

2  The  case  for  wages  boards.  By  J.  J.  Mallon.  (In  Premiere  conference  international  des  ligues 
sociales  d’acheteurs,  Geneve,  24-26  septembre,  1908.)  pp.  429-449. 
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The  scope  of  the  investigation  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  is 
indicated  by  its  statement  in  its  report  that:  “To  obtain  an  accurate 
view  of  the  condition  of  labor  so  far  as  the  women  and  minors  are 
concerned,  it  is  especially  of  service  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  not  only 
the  wage  schedules,  but  the  actual  weekly  and  annual  earnings,  the 
variation  of  these  earnings  with  age  and  experience,  the  irregularity 
of  employment  due  both  to  industrial  conditions  and  to  the  physical 
exhaustion  and  ill  health  of  the  employees,  the  economic  status  of  the 
workers  in  so  far  as  they  are  aided  by  other  members  of  a  family 
group,  or  by  charity,  or  are  themselves  called  on  to  support  others.” 

The  commission  collected  wage  schedules  from  6,900  persons,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  personal  and  domestic  data  from  4,672  persons. 
Employees  in  91  establishments  in  18  localities  were  investigated. 
The  commission  also  made  use  of  the  material  relating  to  female 
cotton  operatives  included  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Report 
on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States. 
“Altogether,  information,  more  or  less  detailed  but  all  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  character,  being  based  upon  pay  rolls  and  first-hand  inquiries 
by  trained  investigators,  was  gathered  covering  15,278  female  wage 
earners  engaged  in  four  different  occupations  in  the  Commonwealth.” 

The  number  of  employees  included  in  the  investigation  whose  wages 
were  ascertained  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS  UNDER  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 

OVER  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  INVESTIGATED. 


Confection¬ 

ery. 

Stores. 

Laundries. 

Cotton. 

Total. 

Under  18  years  of  age . 

301 

467 

130 

1,088 

6,933 

1,986 

11,859 

18  years  of  age  and  over . 

1,218 

2,861 

847 

Total . 

1,519 

3,328 

977 

8,021 

13,845 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  employees  included  in  the 
investigation  in  the  various  industries  covered  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing  table.  The  earnings  are  expressed  in  percentages  of  workers 
receiving  under  a  specified  amount  per  week. 

PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER  INVESTIGATED 
RECEIVING  WEEKLY  WAGES  UNDER  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 


Per  cent  of  employees  receiving  weekly  wage — 


Under  $5. 

Under  $6. 

Under  $7. 

Under  $8. 

$8  and  over. 

Candy  factories . 

41.0 

65.2 

82.3 

93.1 

6.9 

Retail  stores . 

10.2 

29.5 

47.9 

60.  4 

39.6 

Laundries . . . 

16. 1 

40.  7 

60. 1 

75. 1 

24.9 

Cotton . 

23.0 

37.9 

53.0 

66.8 

33.2 

Total . 

22.2 

38.9 

55.3 

68.6 

31.4 
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By  the  above  figures  it  is  seen  that  41  per  cent  of  the  candy 
workers,  10.2  per  cent  of  the  saleswomen,  16.1  per  cent  of  the  laundry 
workers,  and  23  per  cent  of  the  cotton  workers  earn  less  than  $5  a 
week,  and  that,  respectively,  65.2  per  cent,  29.5  per  cent,  40.7  per 
cent,  and  37.9  per  cent  of  them  earn  less  than  $6  a  week.  In  these 
four  industries,  therefore,  we  find  low  wage  rates  for  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons. 

The  question  how  far  the  wages  of  the  above  four  industries  may 
he  taken  as  representative  of  conditions  broadly  prevalent  is  answered 
in  part  by  the  figures  supplied  by  the  [Massachusetts]  bureau  of 
statistics. 

The  following  table  presents  this  information  in  the  form  of  per¬ 
centages  of  workers  earning  specified  amounts  per  week: 

PER  CENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  ALL  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
RECEIVING  WEEKLY  WAGES  UNDER  SPECIFIED  AMOUNTS. 


Per  cent  of  employees  receiving  weekly  wage — 


Under  $6. 

Under  $7. 

Under  $8. 

$8  and  over. 

Total. 

21  years  and  over . . 

17.7 

33.8 

50.6 

49.4 

lOO.  0 

18  years  to  21  years  1 . 

21.2 

47.7 

65.8 

34.2 

100.0 

Total  18  years  and  over1 . 

19.0 

36.6 

53.7 

46.3 

100.0 

1  Estimated. 


Examination  of  the  findings  of  our  own  investigators  shows  that  the 
lowest  range  of  wages  is  less  uniformly  distributed  within  ah  industry 
than  the  statement  of  an  average  would  suggest.  For  instance,  in 
the  candy  industry,  with  its  41  per  cent  of  adult  women  receiving 
less  than  $5  a  week,  a  comparison  of  wage  rates  in  11  different  estab¬ 
lishments  shows  that  the  lowest  wages  are  confined  to  4  factories,  in  1 
of  which,  indeed,  53.3  per  cent  of  the  employees  received  less  than  $5, 
while  the  other  7  factories  paid  not  one  single  employee  of  18  or  over 
so  low  a  wage.  The  difference  between  tnese  factories  in  the  kind 
and  the  grade  of  their  product  can  not  account  for  the  differences  in 
the  wage  scale,  as  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  wage  scale  prevailed 
in  the  factories  manufacturing  the  cheaper  line  of  confectionery. 

Similar  differences  between  different  establishments  were  found 
in  the  stores  and  the  laundries.  In  tl}e  stores,  indeed,  the  large  and 
presumably  prosperous  establishments  of  Boston  in  many  cases  paid 
a  lower  wage  than  was  paid  in  some  of  the  small  suburban  establish¬ 
ments,  and  lower  wages  than  were  paid  in  Brockton  or  Springfield. 
Doubtless  similar  inequalities  between  different  establishments  would 
be  found  to  prevail  in  other  industries.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  evidence  that  the  industry  will  bear  a  higher  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion  than  some  employers  pay.  These  latter,  whether  because  of 
inefficient  management  or  because  they  are  making  unusual  profits, 
are  doing  business  at  the  expense  of  their  employees. 

These  inequalities  of  wages  in  the  same  industry  are  evidence  of 
the  fact  to  which  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  employers  testified — 
that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  personal 
equation  of  the  employers  and  upon  the  helplessness  of  their  employees, 
and  to  a  very  inexact  degree  upon  the  cost  of  labor  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  production. 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of 
women  of  18  years  of  age  and  upward  are  employed  at  very  low  wages; 
it  is  indisputable  that  a  great  part  of  them  are  receiving  compensation 
that  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  neces&iry  cost  of  living. 

The  commission  was  further  directed  to  report  on  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  establishing  a  board  or  boards  to  which  shall  be  referred 
inquiries  as  to  the  need  and  feasibility  of  fixing  minimum  rates  of 
wages  for  women  or  minors  in  any  industry.  To  this  part  of  its 
duties  the  commission  has  given  considerable  attention.  Such  a 
system  of  legislation  has  been  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  since,  1896,  and  in  Great  Britain  since.  January,  1910. 
Some  form  of  fixing  legal  minimum  wages  is  also  in  operation  in  the 
other  Australian  States  and  in  New  Zealand. 

The  commission,  after  discussing  the  need  of  minimum-wage 
legislation  in  Massachusetts  with  the  reasons  for  and  objections  to 
such  legislation,  concluded  by  recommending  the  enactment  of  a 
minimum-wage  law,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  because  it 
would  tend  to  protect  the  women  workers,  and  particularly  the 
younger  women  workers,  from  the  economic  distress  that  leads  to 
impaired  health  and  inefficiency. 

2.  It  would  bring  employers  to  a  realization  of  their  public  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  would  result  in  the  best  adjustment  of  the  interests  of 
the  employment  and  of  the  women  employees. 

3.  It  would  furnish  to  the  women  employees  a  means  of  obtaining 
the  best  minimum  wages  that  are  consistent  with  the  ongoing  of  the 
industry  without  recourse  to  strikes  or  industrial  disturbances.  It 
would  be  the  best  means  of  insuring  industrial  peace,  so  far  as  this 
class  of  employees  is  concerned. 

4.  It  would  tend  to  prevent  exploitation  of  helpless  women  and, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  do  away  with  sweating  in  our  indus¬ 
tries. 

5.  It  would  diminish  the  parasitic  character  of  some  industries  and 
lessen  the  burden  now  resting  on  other  employments. 

6.  It  would  enable  the  employers  in  any  occupation  to  prevent 
the  undercutting  of  wages  by  less  humane  and  considerate  competi¬ 
tors. 

7.  It  would  stimulate  employers  to  develop  the  capacity  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  less  competent  workers  in  order  that  the  wages  might 
not  be  incommensurate  with  the  services  rendered. 

8.  It  would  accordingly  tend  to  induce  employers  to  keep  to¬ 
gether  their  trained  workers  and  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  seasonal 
fluctuations. 

9.  It  would  tend  to  heal  the  sense  of  grievance  in  employees,  who 
would  become  in  this  manner  better  informed  as  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  trade,  and  it  would  enable  thein  to  interpret  more  intelligently 
the  meaning  of  the  pay  roll. 

10.  It  would  give  the  public  assurance  that  these  industrial  abuses 
have  an  effective  and  available  remedy. 

An  investigation  which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  Oregon 
minimum-wage  law,  the  results  of  which  determined  the  action  of 
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the  legislature,  was  made  by  the  Consumers’  League  of  Oregon  and 
published  in  January,  1913.1 

In  presenting  its  report,  the* survey  committee  stated  as  the  out¬ 
standing  principles  and  facts  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  demand 
for  the  proposed  minimum-wage  legislation  the  following: 

(1)  Each  industry  should  provide  for  the  livelihood  of  the  work¬ 
ers  employed  in  it.  An  industry  which  does  not  do  so  is  parasitic. 
The  well-being  of  society  demands  that  wage-earning  women  shall 
not  be  required  to  subsidize  from  their  earnings  the  industry  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  lack  of  organization  among  women  workers 
and  the  secrecy  with  which  their  wage  schedules  are  guarded,  there 
are  absolutely  no  standards  of  wages  among  them.  Their  wages  are 
determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  will  of  the  employer  without 
reference  to  efficiency  or  length  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  worker. 
This  condition  is  radically  unjust. 

(3)  The  wages  paid  to  women  workers  in  most  occupations'  are 
miserably  inadequate  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  at  the  lowest  stand¬ 
ards  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  workers.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  women  employed  in  indus¬ 
tries  in  Portland  receive  less  than  $10  a  week,  which  is  the  minimum 
weekly  wage  that  ought  to  be  offered  to  any  self-supporting  woman 
wage  earner  in  this  city. 

(4)  The  present  conditions  of  labor  for  women  in  many  industries 
are  shown  by  this  report  to  be  gravely  detrimental  to  their  health; 
and  since  most  women  wage  earners  are  potential  mothers,  the  future 
health  of  the  race  is  menaced  by  these  unsanitary  conditions. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  believes  that  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  bill  for  an  act  creating  an  industrial  welfare  commission  is 
most  important  and  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  Consumers’ 
League  urgently  petition  the  legislature  for  its  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumers’  League  of  Oregon  in  making  its 
investigation  of  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  women,  as  stated 
in  its  report,  “was  to  secure  accurate  data  (1)  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
all  lines  of  work  to  self-supporting  women  in  this  State,  (2)  as  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  Portland  and  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  wage-earning  women  are  receiving  a 
wage  that  permits  them  to  live  so  as  to  preserve  their  health  and  their 
morals,  and  to  save  against  future  needs,  (3)  as  to  conditions  which 
would  affect  the  health  or  morals  of  the  workers.”  *  *  * 

1.  Cards  were  distributed  among  women  workers,  and  when  filled 
out  were  collected  by  investigators.  To  reach  workers,  no  distinction 
was  made  in  establishments.  A  list  of  different  industries  employing 
women  was  drawn  up  and  every  house  on  the  list  visited.  Over  2,000 
cards  were  distributed;  509  were  collected  in  Portland.  Workers 
were  approached  at  lunch  and  closing  hour  and  in  their  homes.  *  *  * 


1  Report  of  the  Social  Survey  Committee  of  the  Consumers’  League  of  Oregon  on  the  Wages,  Hours,  and 
Conditions  of  Work  and  Cost  and  Standard  of  Living  of  Women  Wage  Earners  in  Oregon  with  Special 
Reference  to  Portland.  Portland,  Oreg.,  January,  1913. 
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2.  A  second  method  was  to  solicit  wage  schedules  from  employers 
and  to  ask  their  views  on  the  labor  conditions  of  female  employees 
and  their  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  bill. 

3.  A  third  line  pursued  was  that  of  engaging  to  work  in  different 
establishments,  in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  corroborate  both  employers’  and  employees’  reports. 
The  investigators  worked  as  employees  in  12  factories. 

4.  A  fourth  line  pursued  was  that  (a)  of  visiting  boarding  and  room¬ 
ing  houses  and  private  families  who  advertised  room  and  board,  in 
all  sections  of  the  city,  to  discover  the  actual  cost  of  food  and  lodging; 
( b )  of  visiting  department  stores  for  the  lowest  and  average  prices  on 
articles  of  wear;  (c)  the  director  of  the  investigation  went  to  southern, 
western,  and  eastern  sections  of  the  State,  visiting  in  all  14  towns, 
organizing  subcommittees  to  gather  wage  statistics  and  collecting  in¬ 
formation  herself  on  wages,  conditions  of  labor,  and  cost  of  living.  The 
result  is  that  information  has  been  gained  about  39  occupations 
employing  women,  and  8,736  women  workers,  7,603  of  these  being  in 
Portland,  1,133  outside. 

The  report  shows  in  Portland  the  weekly  wages  of  3,217  women 
employees  in  various  occupations.  These  are  briefly  summarized  in 
the  following  table.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  some  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  the  number  of  employees  for  whom  wages  are  reported  was 
somewhat  small  for  use  in  a  generalization. 


PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  WHOSE  WEEKLY  WAGES  WERE  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED 

AMOUNT— PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Number 

whose 

Per  cent  whose  weekly  wages  were — 

Industry  or  occupation 

earnings 

were 

reported. 

Under 

$5. 

Under 

$6. 

Under 

$7. 

Under 

$8. 

$8  and 
over. 

Department  stores . 

2,078 

427 

2.5 

6.6 

15.1 

7.0 

68.8 

Factories . 

7.3 

13.6 

13.1 

14.3 

51.8 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

213 

.5 

3.8 

1.4 

94.4 

Laundries . 

140 

20.7 

27.1 

52.1 

Office  help  (not  including  stenographers).. 
Stenographers . 

126 

2.4 

10.3 

5.6 

81.7 

85 

1.2 

2.4 

5.9 

90.6 

Printing  trades . 

57 

19.3 

7.0 

73.7 

Telephone  operators . 

52 

17.3 

9.6 

73.1 

Miscellaneous . 

39 

5.1 

5.1 

7.7 

82.1 

Total . 

3,217 

2.6 

6.2 

13.8 

8.4 

68.9 

Outside  of  Portland  information  in  regard  to  wages  was  collected 
for  1,133  women  wage  earners  in  26  towns.  The  data  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  occupations  are,  as  in  the  case  of  Portland,  somewhat 
meager. 
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WAGE  INFORMATION  FOR  1,133  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS  IN  OREGON  (OUTSIDE  OF 

PORTLAND). 


Industry. 

Number 
of  em¬ 
ployees. 

Average 

monthly 

wage. 

Canneries . 

88 

$35.  00 

Condensed  milk . 

6 

38.00 

Woolen  mills . 

280 

37.  50 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

18 

31.65 

Laundries . 

518 

39.  50 

Office  help . 

45 

35.  50 

Retail  stores . 

140 

39.  21 

Stenographers . 

1G 

50.00 

Telephone  operators . 

22 

33.  07 

Total . 

1,133 

Summarizing  its  investigation  in  regard  to  cost  of  living  in  Port¬ 
land,  the  commission  concluded  that — 

Ten  dollars  a  week  is  the  very  least  on  which  the  average  self- 
supporting  woman  can  live  decently  and  keep  herself  in  health  in 
Portland.  This  means  a  steady  income  of  $520  per  year.  Plow  this 
would  have  to  be  spent  were  women  in  all  cases  living  as  they  should, 
is  indicated  by  the  following  schedule: 


Room  and  board,  $25  per  month . .  $300 

Clothing . j» .  130 

Laundry  bills .  25 

Car  fare .  30 

Doctor  bills .  15 

Lodge  and  church  dues .  10 

Recreation,  including  vacation .  25 

Education  and  reading .  10 


Total .  545 


If  we  were  to  omit  the  sum  allowed  for  recreation,  $25  a  year,  we 
would  bring  the  actual  cost  to  $520  a  year,  or  $10  a  week,  for  bare 
necessities.  P'hat  a  legitimate  amount  of  recreation  is  a  necessity  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  worker  is  a  theory  that  some  persons  insist 
upon,  but  which  others  refuse  to  admit. 

The  material  in  regard  to  cost  of  living  outside  of  Portland  is  based 
on  data  secured  from  101  voung  women  in  the  State  at  large.  It 

•j  O  O 

showed  an  average  cost  of  living  of  $9.82  a  week,  or  $42.55  a  month. 
The  details  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Average  amount  spent  annually  by  101  women  wage  earners  in  miscellaneous  occupations 
in  Oregon  ( outside  Portland).  Information  obtained  from  Ashland,  Baker,  Eugene, 
Forest  Grove,  La  Grande,  Medford,  Oregon  City,  Pendleton,  Salem,  and  Vale: 


Room  and  board .  $278.62 

Clothing .  137.  50 

Laundry .  16.  00 

Carfare . .  21.00 

Doctor  and  dentist .  18.  00 

Church  and  lodge .  12.  52 

Reading .  6.  54 

Recreation .  20.  50 


Total .  510.  68 


$9.82  a  week;  $42.55  a  month. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  most  extensive  investigation  which  has  been  made  in  this 
country,  with  a  definite  purpose  of  studying  the  wages  of  women  and 
inquiring  into  the  advisability  of  providing  a  means  for  fixing  mini¬ 
mum  rates  by  law,  has  recently  been  completed  by  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  report  is  still  in  press  and  is  not  yet  available,  but  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Howard  B.  Woolston,  director  of  the  investigation,  briefly  sums 
up  the  results.1 

The  scope  of  the  New  York  investigation  is  defined  as  follows: 

First.  What  wages  are  actually  paid  in  typical  industries  through¬ 
out  the  State  ? 

Second.  Are  these  wages  sufficient  to  maintain  employees  in  simple 
decency  and  working  efficiency  ? 

Third.  Are  the  industries  able  to  increase  wages  upon  the  basis  of 
the  earning  capacity  of  labor? 

The  investigations  of  the  commission  were  limited  to  confectionery, 
paper-box2  and  shirt  factories,  and  retail  stores.  In  these  four 
branches  of  industry  women  and  children  were  found  to  constitute 
from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  working  force.  Information  concerning 
rates  of  pay  and  actual  earnings,  taken  directly  from  pay  rolls,  was 
tabulated  for  nearly  105,000  wage  earners  from  29  principal  trade 
centers  in  New  York  State.  These  numbers  included  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  employees  in  the  industries  in  question. 

Of  over  90,000  persons  for  whom  weekly  rates  of  pay  were  tabulated, 
more  than  three-fifths  of  the  males  received  less  than  $15  when 
working  full  time,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  women  and  girls 
less  than  $10  a  week.  In  the  stores  half  the  males  received  less  than 
$14  and  half  the  females  less  than  $7.50.  In  shirt  and  paper-box  fac¬ 
tories  half  the  males  received  less  than  $12  and  half  the  females  less 
than  $6.50  a  week,  while  in  the  candy  factories  wages  fell  below  $11  for 
half  the  males  and  below  $6  for  half  the  females.  More  than  7,000 
female  employees  in  the  four  industries  (one-sixtli  of  the  total 
number  of  women  and  girls)  were  working  at  rates  under  $5  per  week. 

As  in  other  investigations  of  this  character,  the  different  rates  paid 
in  factories  in  the  same  locality  for  identical  work  are  strikingly 
shown.  One  wholesale  candy  factory  in  Manhattan  is  mentioned, 
where  no  male  laborer  and  no  female  hand-dipper  was  paid  as  much  as 
$8  a  week,  and  no  female  packer  as  much  as  $5.50.  In  another 
establishment  of  the  same  class,  in  the  same  borough,  every  male 
laborer  received  $8  a  week  or  over  and  more  than  half  the  female 
dippers  and  packers  exceeded  the  rates  given  in  the  former  plant. 


1  Wages  in  New  York.  The  Survey,  Feb.  6, 1915,  pp.  50.5-511. 

2  Third  report  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission  (1914)  gives  the  results  of  the  investigation  of 
the  confectionery  and  paper-box  industries. 
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One  large  department  store  in  Manhattan  paid  86  per  cent  of  its 
saleswomen  $10  a  week  or  more;  another  paid  86  per  cent  of  its  sales¬ 
women  less  than  $10  a  week.  Apparently  no  well-established  stand¬ 
ard  of  wages  existed  in  these  trades.  The  pay  is  fixed  by  individual 
bargain  and  labor  is  worth  as  much  as  the  employer  agrees  to  pay. 

The  New  York  commission  as  a  part  of  its  investigation  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  addition  to  manufacturing  cost  or  selling  price  which 
would  result  from  a  minimum-wage  law  with  rates  of  pay  fixed 
according  to  the  necessary  cost  of  living.  As  the  result  of  this  inquiry, 
it  was  estimated  that  by  selling  for  $1  articles  marked  98  cents  or 
99  cents,  the  total  increase  in  wages  in  the  department  stores  would 
be  covered  without  causing  displacement  of  workers,  decreasing 
profits,  or  improving  methods  of  business.  This  slight  addition  to 
prices  would  secure  an  average  weekly  increase  of  $1.38  to  4,000 
girls  and  $2.38  to  13,000  women  (29  and  36  per  cent  above  their 
respective  average  earnings).  In  order  to  raise  the  wages  of  over 
2,000  young  women  in  New  York  candy  factories  from  an  average 
of  $5.75  to  a  minimum  of  $8  a  week,  an  additional  charge  of  18  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  is  all  that  would  be  necessary;  in  other  words, 
by  raising  the  price  of  candy  less  than  2  mills  a  pound,  the  weekly  pay 
of  three-fourths  of  the  women  could  be  raised  nearly  40  per  cent.1 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  New  York 
commission  in  regard  to  wages  in  New  York,  Dr.  Wools  ton  says: 

The  results  of  the  investigation  have  proved  conclusively  that 
half  the  workers  in  low-skilled  lines  do  not  receive  sufficient  wages  to 
sustain  themselves  independently  nor  to  support  their  families 
properly.  Although  the  earning  capacity  of  most  workers  is  rela¬ 
tively  high,  the  large  numbers  of  young  women  who  live  at  home 
and  the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  with  low  standards  of  comfort 
depress  the  rates  of  wages.  Moreover,  irregular  employment  entails 
great  loss  of  earnings  and  promotion  is  generally  slow  and  uncertain 
even  for  steady  workers  with  years  of  experience. 

The  rates  fixed  by  many  establishments  are  not  based  upon  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  needs  or  efficiency  of  the  workers,  nor  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  business  to  pay  more,  but  upon  the  judgment  of  an 
individual  manager  and  the  custom  in  the  trade. 

Because  of  their  youth,  their  inexperience,  and  their  timidity, 
most  workers  can  not  individually  secure  advancement;  because  of 
lack  of  organization  they  can  not  obtain  trade  agreements  upon 
wages.  Meanwhile  this  situation  of  a  great  multitude  of  underpaid 
working  people  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  growth  of  poverty, 
vice,  and  degeneracy  throughout  the  community.  If  employer 
and  employee  will  not  unite  to  remedy  conditions,  the  State  must  act 
in  order  to  secure  public  welfare. 


i  This  estimate  in  regard  to  wages  in  candy  factories  is  from  a  statement  of  Dr.  Woolston  in  the  American 
Economic  Review,  March,  1915,  p.  282. 
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Based  upon  these  investigations  and  its  study  of  the  effect  of 
minimum-wage  legislation  already  existing,  the  New  York  commission 
submitted  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  with  its  recommendations,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum-wage  commission, 
modeled  upon  the  Massachusetts  act,  with  enforcement  by  publication 
of  the  names  of  employers  paying  less  than  the  minimum  rate  fixed. 
The  text  of  this  bill  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin.1 

i  Much  similar  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  and  conditions  of  wage-earning  women  is  given  in  the 
various  reports  on  recent  investigations  devoted  to  the  subject.  Some  of  these  reports  are  the  following: 

Connecticut. 

Report  of  the  Special  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Conditions  of  Wage-Earning  Women  and 
Minors  in  the  State,  1913. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  Conditions  of  Wage-Earning  Women  and  Girls,  1914. 

Kentucky. 

Report  of  the  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Conditions  of  Working  Women  in  Kentucky,  1911. 

Michigan. 

Special  Investigation  of  Working  Conditions  of  Women  and  Girls  (in  30th  Annual  Report  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  1912-1913L 

Missouri. 

Report  of  the  Senate  Wage  Commission  for  Women  and  Children  in  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the 
Senate  of  the  48th  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  January,  1915. 

Report  on  the  Wage-Earning  Women  of  Kansas  City,  published  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1912-1913. 

There  is  also  much  information  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  working  women  in  many  of  the  recent  Bulletins 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  especially  those  in  the  Women  hi  Industry  Series  and  in 
the  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  Series. 


LEGISLATION  IN  FORCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


With  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  conditions  in  the  various  States, 
as  indicated  by  the  investigations  just  referred  to  and  by  a  number  of 
similar  studies,  minimum-wage  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  nine 
States.  The  laws  enacted  in  these  nine  States  are  of  three  distinct 
types : 

(1)  Where  the  specific  minimum  wage  is  fixed  by  the  legislature 
and  embodied  in  the  statute,  as  in  Utah. 

(2)  Where  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  by  the  administrative 
authority,  the  minimum  wage  commission,  upon  the  investigations 
and  recommendations  of  advisory  wage  boards  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  public,  and  where  the 
only  power  of  enforcement  is  such  as  results  from  the  power  of  the 
commission  to  publish  the  names  of  those  employers  paying  less  than 
the  minimum  rate.  States  having  laws  of  this  type  are  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Nebraska. 

(3)  Where  the  minimum  wage  is  determined  as  in  Massachusetts 
and  Nebraska,  as  above  described,  but  where  the  commission  is  given 
powers  of  enforcement,  and  a  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both 
is  provided  for  in  case  of  violation  of  the  law  by  payment  of  rates 
less  than  the  minimum  fixed.  States  having  laws  of  this  class  are 
California,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  laws  of  the  various  States  have  also  numerous  other  differences, 
most  of  them  of  less  importance,  which  may  best  be  seen  in  the  com¬ 
parative  analysis  given  below.  The  California  act,  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  is  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  any  of  the  other 
laws  so  far  as  its  legal  validity  is  concerned,  from  the  fact  that  in 
November,  1914,  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  granting 
specific  authority  to  the  legislature  to  place  the  fixing  of  wage  rates 
for  women  and  minors  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  thus  removing 
the  subject  from  the  field  of  legal  controversy. 

Ohio,  it  should  be  noted,  in  19_L2  adopted  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  authorizing  the  legislature  to  establish  a  minimum  wage,  the 
authorization  in  this  case  extending  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  and 
children.  The  words  of  the  Ohio  amendment  are  as  follows: 

“Laws  may  be  passed  fixing  and  regulating  the  hours  of  labor, 
establishing  a  minimum  wage,  and  providing  for  the  health,  safety, 
and  general  welfare  of  all  employees,  and  no  provision  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  shall  impair  or  limit  this  power.’ ’ 
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COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  AMERICAN  MINIMUM-WAGE 

LAWS. 

LAWS  IN  FORCE. 

California:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  324  (May  26,  1913),  in  effect  August  10,  1913.  No 
wage  determination  yet  made. 

Colorado:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  110  (May  14,  1913).  No  determination  yet  made. 

'  Massachusetts: 

Acts  of  1912,  chapter  706  (June  4,  1912),  in  effect  July  1,  1913. 

Acts  of  1913,  chapters  330  (Mar.  21,  1913)  and  673  (May  19,  1913),  in  effect  Mar. 

21,  and  July  1,  1913.  First  wage  determination  in  effect  August  15,  1914. 

Minnesota:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  547  (Apr.  26,  1913),  in  effect  June  26,  1913.  Wage 
orders  issued  in  October,  1914,  suspended  by  injunction. 

Nebraska:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  211  (Apr.  21,  1913),  in  effect  July  17,  1913.  No 
wage  determination  yet  made. 

Oregon:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  62  (Feb.  17,  1913),  in  effect  Jun§  2,  1913.  First  wage 
determination  in  effect  October  4,  1913. 

Utah:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  63  (Mar.  18,  1913).  Wage  rates  in  effect  with  the  law. 

Washington:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  174  (Mar.  24,  1913),  in  effect  June  13,  1913.  First 
wage  determination  in  effect  June  27,  1914. 

Wisconsin:  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  712  (July  31,  1913),  in  effect  August  1,  1913.  No 
wage  determination  yet  made.  r 

INDUSTRIES  COVERED. 

California:  All  occupations,  trades,  and  industries  in  which  the  wages  paid  to  women 
and  minors  are  inadequate  or  the  hours  or  conditions  of  labor  prejudicial  to  health, 
morals  or  welfare. 

Colorado:  All  mercantile,  manufacturing,  laundry,  hotel,  restaurant,  telephone,  or 
telegraph  businesses  in  which  the  wages  paid  to  female  or  minor  employees  are 
inadequate. 

Massachusetts:  All  occupations  in  which  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial  number  of 
female  employees  are  inadequate,  or  in  which  the  majority  of  employees  are  minors. 

Minnesota:  All  occupations  in  which  the  wages  paid  to  one-sixth  or  more  of  the  women 
or  minor  employees  are  less  than  a  living  wage. 

Nebraska:  All  occupations  in  which  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial  number  of  female 
employees  are  inadequate. 

Oregon:  All  occupations  in  which,  for  any  substantial  number  of  women  workers,  the 
hours  are  unreasonable,  or  conditions  detrimental,  or  wages  inadequate,  and  all 
occupations  in  which  minors  are  employed. 

Utah:  All  regular  employers  of  female  workers. 

Washington:  All  occupations,  trades,  or  industries  in  which  the  wages  of  female 
employees  are  inadequate  or  the  conditions  of  work  prejudicial  to  health  and 
morals,  and  all  occupations  in  which  minors  are  employed. 

Wisconsin:  All  occupations  in  which  the  wages  paid  to  any  female  or  minor  employee 
are  not  a  living  wage. 

EMPLOYEES  TO  WHOM  MINIMUM  WAGE  MAY  BE  MADE  APPLICABLE. 

California:  Women,  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

Colorado:  Female  employees  over  18  years  of  age,  and  minors  under  18. 

Massachusetts:  Female  employees,  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

Minnesota:  Women,  and  minors  (males  under  21  years  of  age  and  females  under  18). 

Nebraska:  Female  employees,  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

Oregon:  Women,  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

Utah:  Females  only. 

Washington:  Women,  and  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

Wisconsin:  Females,  and  minors  (under  21  years  of  age). 
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BASIS  TO  BE  USED  IN  FIXING  MINIMUM  BATES  OF  WAGES. 

California:  A  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  such  w  omen  and  minors  the  necessary  cost 
of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  their  health  and  w  elfare. 

Colorado:  A  wage  suitable  for  female  employees  over  18  years  of  age,  and  also  a  wrage 
suitable  for  minors  under  18,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  business,  and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase 
in  the  minimum  wrage. 

Massachusetts:  A  w^age  suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary  ability,  and  wages 
suitable  for  learners  and  apprentices,  and  for  minors  under  18  years,  taking  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  employees,  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation, 
and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Minnesota:  Wages  sufficient  for  living  wrages  for  women  and  minors  of  ordinary 
ability,  also  minimum  wages  sufficient  for  living  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices. 

Nebraska:  A  w'age  suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary  ability,  and  wages 
suitable  for  learners  and  apprentices,  and  for  minors  under  18  years,  taking  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  the  employees,  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation, 
and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 

Oregon:  A  rate  adequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  women  wmrkers  of 
average  ordinary  ability  and  maintain  them  in  health.  Suitable  wages  for  learners 
and  apprentices.  Suitable  wages  for  minors. 

Utah:  Rates  are  specified  in  law. 

Washington:  A  wage  adequate  in  the  occupation  or  industry  to  supply  women  over 
18  years  of  age  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health.  Wages 
suitable  for  minors  in  any  occupation. 

Wisconsin:  A  living  wrage,  that  is,  a  wage  sufficient  to  enable  the  female  or  minor 
employee  receiving  it  to  maintain  himself  or  herself  under  conditions  consistent 
with  his  or  her  welfare. 

PROVISION  OF  LAW  IN  REGARD  TO  FIXING  RATES  BELOW  THE  STANDARD  MINIMUM 

OR  ISSUING  LICENSES  FOR  DEFECTIVES. 

California:  No  provision  for  special  rates  for  minors  or  learners.  Special  license  to 
women  only  if  physically  defective  by  age  or  otherwise,  renewable  semiannually. 

Colorado:  Separate  minimum  rate  for  minors  under  18.  Special  license  for  any 
female  over  18,  physically  defective. 

Massachusetts:  Separate  minimum  for  minors  under  18  and  for  learners  and  appren¬ 
tices.  Special  license  for  women  physically  defective. 

Minnesota:  Separate  minimum  for  learners  and  apprentices.  Special  license  for 
women  physically  defective,  but  the  number  of  such  licensed  persons  shall  not 
exceed  one-tenth  of  the  wdiole  number  of  wrorkers  in  any  establishment. 

Nebraska:  Separate  minimum  for  minors  under  18  and  for  learners  and  apprentices. 
Special  license  for  women  physically  defective. 

Oregon:  Separate  minimum  for  minors  and  for  learners  and  apprentices.  Special 
license  for  women  physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age  or  otherwise. 

Utah:  Rate  for  minors  and  for  learners  and  apprentices  specified  in  law.  No  provision 
for  defectives. 

Washington:  Separate  minimum  for  minors.  Special  license  for  apprentices,  for  period 
to  be  specified.  Special  license  for  women  physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age 
or  otherwise. 

Wisconsin:  Minors  in  an  occupation  which  is  a  “trade  industry”  must  be  indentured. 
Special  license  commensurate  with  ability  for  women  or  minors  unable  to  earn  the 
living  wage. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  ADVISORY  BODIES  WHICH  FIX  MINIMUM 

WAGES. 

California : 

Administrative  authority .- — Industrial  welfare  commission,  five  members,  at  least 
one  to  be  a  woman. 

Advisory  board.— Wage  board,  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
of  employees  in  occupation,  trade,  or  industry  in  question,  vith  a  member  of  the 
commission  as  chairman. 

Colorado : 

Administrative  authority.- — State  wage  board,  three  persons,  one  a  representative 
of  labor,  one  an  employer,  at  least  one  to  be  a  woman.  No  advisory  wage  board. 

Massachusetts: 

Administrative  authority.- — Minimum  wage  commission,  three  persons,  one  of  whom 
may  be  a  woman. 

Advisory  board. — Wage  board,  not  less  than  six  representatives  of  employers,  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  female  employees  in  the  occupation,  and  one 
or  more  disinterested  persons  representative  of  the  public;  the  representatives 
of  the  public  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  number  of  representatives  of  either  of 
the  other  parties.  One  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  shall  be  named  as 
chairman. 

Minnesota: 

Administrative  authority. — Minimum  wage  commission,  three  persons,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor,  one  an  employer  of  women,  and  one  a  woman,  who  shall  act  as 
secretary. 

Advisory  board.— Not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  10  representatives  of  employers, 
and  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  workers  in  the  occupation,  and  one  or 
more  disinterested  persons  to  represent  the  public,  not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
representatives  of  either  of  the  other  parties.  One-fifth  of  members  shall  be 
women,  and  at  least  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  shall  be  a  woman. 

Nebraska: 

Administrative  authority.- — Minimum  wage  commission,  four  persons,  the  governor, 
deputy  commissioner  of  labor,  a  member  of  the  political  science  department  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  one  citizen  of  the  State.  At  least  one  member 
shall  be  a  woman. 

Advisory  board.— Wage  board,  not  less  than  three  representatives  of  employers  and 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  female  employees  in  the  occupation,  and 
three  representatives  of  the  public.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall  be 
chairman  of  the  wage  board  and  the  secretary  of  the  commission  its  secretary. 

Oregon: 

Administrative  authority.- — Industrial  welfare  commission,  three  persons,  so  far  as 
practicable  one  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  employing  class,  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  interests  of  the  employed  class,  and  one  who  will  be  fair  and 
impartial  between  employers  and  employees  and  work  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  public. 

Advisory  board. — Conference,  not  more  than  three  representatives  of  employers, 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employees  in  the  occupation,  and  not  more 
than  three  disinterested  representatives  of  the  public,  and  one  or  more  commis¬ 
sioners.  The  chairman  shall  be  named  by  the  commission. 

Utah: 

Administrative  authority—  Commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics. 

Advisory  board.- — None. 

82843°— Bull.  167—15 - 3 
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Washington: 

Administrative  authority. — Industrial  welfare  commission,  five  persons,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor  and  four  persons,  no  one  of  whom  has  at  any  time  within  five 
years  been  a  member  of  any  manufacturers’  or  employers’  association  or  of  any 
labor  union. 

Advisory  hoard. — Conference,  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees  in  the  occupation  and  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  public, 
not  exceeding  the  number  of  representatives  of  either  of  the  other  parties.  A 
member  of  the  commission  shall  be  chairman. 

Wisconsin: 

Administrative  authority. — Industrial  commission,  three  persons. 

Advisory  wage  hoard. — Selected  so  as  fairly  to  represent  employers,  employees,  and 
the  public. 

PROCEDURE  IN  FIXING  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

California: 

1.  The  commission  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  wages  paid  and  the  hours 

and  conditions  of  labor  and  employment  in  the  various  occupations,  trades, 
and  industries  in  which  women  and  minors  are  employed,  with  special 
reference  to  the  comfort,  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  such  employees. 

2.  The  commission  may  call  a  conference  or  wage  board  if,  after  investigation,  it 

is  of  the  opinion  that  in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  industry  the  wages  paid  to 
women  and  minors  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  cost  of  proper  living,  or  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  labor  are  prejudicial  to  the  health,  morals,  or  welfare 
of  the  workers. 

3.  The  wage  board  shall  report  to  the  commission  its  findings  for  the  occupation, 

trade,  or  industry  in  question,  including  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  wage 
adequate  to  supply  to  women  and  minors  the  necessary  cost  of  proper  living 
and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  employees,  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  day  consistent  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women 
and  minors,  and  the  standard  conditions  of  labor  demanded  by  the  health 
and  welfare  of  such  women  and  minors. 

4.  The  commission,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition,  shall  hold  a  public 

hearing,  after  public  advertisement  giving  at  least  14  days’  notice,  upon  the 
minimum  wage,  the  maximum  hours  of  work,  and  the  standard  conditions  of 
labor  for  women  and  minors. 

5.  The  commission  may,  after  such  public  hearing,  in  its  discretion,  make  a  man¬ 

datory  order,  to  be  effective  after  60  days,  specifying  the  minimum  wage,  the 
maximum  hours,  and  the  standard  conditions  of  labor  for  women  and  minors 
in  the  occupation  in  question.  The  labor  commissioner  shall  mail,  so  far  as 
practicable,  a  copy  of  the  order  to  all  employers  in  the  occupation  in  question. 

6.  The  commission  may,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition,  after  a  public 

hearing  held  after  due  notice,  rescind,  alter,  or  amend  any  prior  order. 

7.  Upon  appeal  to  the  court,  the  determination  of  the  commission  may  be  set  aside 

only  upon  the  ground  that  the  commission  acted  without  or  in  excess  of  its 
powers,  or  that  the  determination  was  procured  by  fraud. 

Colorado : 

1.  The  State  wage  board  shall  investigate  the  wages  paid  to  female  employees 
above  the  age  of  18  years,  and  minor  employees  under  18  years  of  age,  if  it 
has  reason  to  believe  the  wages  paid  any  such  employees  are  inadequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  maintain  them  in  health,  and  supply  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life.  It  shall  also  investigate  the  cost  of  living  and 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  business  in  question 
and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage. 
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Colorado — Concluded . 

2.  The  wage  board  shall  fix  the  minimum  wage  suitable  for  the  female  employees 

over  18  years  of  age  in  such  business  or  in  any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof, 
and  also  a  suitable  minimum  wage  for  minors  under  18  years  of  age  employed 
in  the  same  business. 

3.  The  wage  board  shall  give  public  notice  by  advertisement  of  the  minimum- 

wage  determination  and  of  a  public  hearing  thereon,  to  be  held  in  30  days. 
Notice  shall  also  be  mailed  to  employers  in  the  business  affected. 

4.  The  wage  board,  after  such  public  hearing  or  after  30  days  if  no  public  hearing 

is  demanded,  shall  issue  an  obligatory  order,  effective  after  60  days,  speci¬ 
fying  the  minimum  wages  for  women  and  minors,  or  both,  in  the  occupation 
affected.  The  order  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  in  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  the  business  affected  is  located,  and  a  copy  of  the  order 
shall  be  mailed  to  all  employers  in  the  business  affected. 

Massachusetts: 

1.  The  commission  shall  investigate  the  wages  paid  to  female  employees  in  any 

occupation,  if  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  such  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of 
living  and  maintain  the  worker  in  health. 

2.  The  commission  shall  establish  a  wage  board  if,  after  an  investigation,  it  is 

of  the  opinion  that  in  the  occupation  in  question  the  wages  paid  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  female  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health. 

3.  The  wage  board  shall  endeavor  to  determine  the  minimum  wage  suitable  for 

female  employees,  and  also  for  learners  and  apprentices,  and  for  minors 
under  18  years  of  age. 

4.  The  wage  board  shall  report  its  minimum- wage  determination  to  the  commis¬ 

sion  with  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  facts  relating  thereto. 

5.  The  commission  shall  review  the  report  of  the  wage  board  and  may  approve, 

disapprove,  or  recommit  the  determinations. 

6.  The  commission  shall  give  a  public  hearing' to  employers  paying  less  than  the 

minimum  wage  approved,  after  notice  of  not  less  than  14  days,  if  it  approves 
any  or  all  of  the  determinations  of  the  wage  board. 

7.  The  commission  shall  enter  a  decree  of  its  findings  and  note  the  names  of  em¬ 

ployers  not  accepting  the  minimum,  if  it,  after  public  hearing,  finally  ap¬ 
proves  the  determinations. 

8.  The  commission  shall  publish  in  one  newspaper  in  each  county  a  summary 

of  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

9.  The  commission  shall  publish  the  facts  as  to  acceptance  of  its  recommenda¬ 

tions  and  may  publish  names  of  employers  following  or  refusing  to  follow  its 
recommend  ations . 

10.  Upon  appeal  to  the  court  and  court  review,  if  the  court  finds  that  in  the  case 
of  an  employer  compliance  with  the  minimum-wage  decree  would  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  conduct  his  business  at  a  reasonable  profit,  it  may 
issue  an  order  restraining  the  commission  from  publishing  the  name  of  the 
complainant  as  one  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
commission. 

Minnesota: 

1.  The  commission  at  its  discretion  may  investigate,  and  at  the  request  of  100 

employees  shall  investigate  forthwith,  the  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors. 

Action  of  the  commission  mandatory  under  certain  circumstances. 

2.  The  commission  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  establish  minimum  rates  if,  after 

investigation  of  any  occupation,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wages  paid  to 
one-sixth  or  more  of  the  women  and  minors  are  less  than  living  wages  (suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health  and  supply  him  with  the  necessary 
comforts  and  conditions  of  reasonable  life). 
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3.  The  commission  shall  determine  the  minimum  wages  sufficient  for  living 

wages  for  women  and  minors  and  for  learners  and  apprentices. 

4.  The  commission  shall  issue  an  order,  effective  after  30  days,  making  the  wages 

determined  the  minimum  wages. 

5.  A  copy  of  the  order  shall  be  mailed  to  each  employer  affected  and  the  original 

filed  with  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Action  of  the  commission  discretionary . 

2.  The  commission  may  at  its  discretion  establish  an  advisory  board  in  any 

occupation. 

3.  The  advisory  board  shall  recommend  to  the  commission  an  estimate  of  the 

minimum  wages  sufficient  for  living  wages  for  women  and  minors  of  ordinary 
ability,  and  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  wages  sufficient  for  living  wages 
for  learners  and  apprentices. 

4.  The  commission  shall  review  these  estimates,  and  if  it  approves  them  shall 

issue  an  order,  effective  after  30  days,  making  the  wages  determined  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages. 

5.  A  copy  of  the  commission’s  order  shall  be  mailed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  all 

employers  affected,  and  the  original  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

6.  The  commission  must,  at  the  request  of  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  em¬ 

ployers  or  employees  in  an  occupation,  reconsider  the  rate  established.  The 
commission  may  also  reconsider  rates  on  its  own  initiative. 

Nebraska: 

1.  The  commission  shall  investigate  the  wages  paid  to  female  employees  in  any 

occupation,  if  it  has  reason  to  believe  wages  paid  to  a  substantial  number 
of  such  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health. 

2.  The  commission  shall  establish  a  wage  board  if,  after  investigation,  it  is  of 

the  opinion  that  in  the  occupation  in  question  the  wages  paid  to  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  female  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary 
cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health. 

3.  The  wage  board  shall  endeavor  to  determine  the  minimum  wage  suitable  for 

female  employees,  and  also  for  learners  and  apprentices,  and  for  minors 
under  18  years  of  age. 

4.  The  wage  board  shall  report  its  minimum- wage  determination  to  the  commis¬ 

sion  with  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  facts  relating  thereto. 

5.  The  commission  shall  review  the  report  of  the  wage  board  and  report  its  re¬ 

view  to  the  governor. 

6.  The  commission  shall  give  a  public  hearing  to  employers  paying  less  than  the 

minimum  wage  approved,  after  30  days’  notice,  if  it  approves  any  or  all  of 
the  determinations  of  the  wage  board. 

7.  The  commission  shall  enter  a  decree  of  its  findings  and  note  the  names  of 

employers  not  accepting  the  minimum  wage,  if  after  public  hearing  it 
finally  approves  the  determination. 

8.  The  commission  shall  publish  in  one  newspaper  in  each  county,  within  30 

days,  a  summary  of  its  findings,  with  the  names  of  employers  not  accepting 
the  minimum  wage  and  the  minimum  wages  paid  by  such  employers. 

9.  The  commission  may,  on  petition  of  employers  or  employees,  reconvene  a 

wage  board  or  establish  a  new  one. 

10.  Upon  appeal  to  the  court  and  court  review,  if  the  court  finds  that  in  the  case 
of  an  employer  compliance  with  the  minimum-wage  decree  would  be 
likely  to  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  business  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
an  order  shall  issue  from  the  court  revoking  the  decree. 
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Oregon: 

1.  The  commission  shall  investigate  and  ascertain  the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 

conditions  of  labor  of  women  and  minors. 

2.  The  commission  shall  convene  a  conference1  on  the  subject  investigated, 

if  after  investigation  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  substantial  number  of 
women  workers  in  any  occupation  are  working  for  unreasonably  long  hours 
or  are  working  under  surroundings  or  conditions  detrimental  to  their  health 
or  morals  or  are  receiving  wages  inadequate  to  supply  them  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health. 

3.  The  conference  shall  consider  and  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  subject  sub¬ 

mitted  to  it  by  the  commission;  the  commission  shall  present  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  all  information  and  evidence  in  its  possession  or  under  its  control  which 
relates  to  the  subject  and  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  it  deems  material. 

4.  The  conference  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  commission  concerning 

the  occupation  under  inquiry  on:  (a)  Standards  of  hours  of  employment  for 
women  workers  and  what  are  unreasonably  long  hours  of  employment  for 
women  workers;  (6)  standards  of  conditions  of  labor  for  women  workers  and 
what  surroundings  or  conditions — sanitary  or  otherwise — are  detrimental  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  women  workers;  (c)  standards  of  minimum  wages  for 
women  workers  and  what  wages  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  to  women  workers  and  maintain  them  in  health;  also,  when  it 
appears  proper  or  necessary,  suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners  and 
apprentices  and  the  maximum  length  of  time  any  woman  worker  may  be 
kept  at  such  wages  as  a  learner  or  apprentice,  which  wages  shall  be  less 
than  the  regular  minimum  wages  for  the  regular  women  workers  in  the 
occupation. 

5.  The  commission  shall  consider  and  review  the  recommendations  of  the  con¬ 

ference  and  may  approve  or  disapprove  any  or  all  of  them  and  may  resubmit 
any  of  the  subjects  to  the  same  or  to  a  new  conference. 

6.  The  commission  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  concerning  any  of  the  recom¬ 

mendations  which  it  approves,  after  notice  published  not  less  than  once  a 
week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  not  less  than  two  newspapers. 

7.  The  commission  shall  issue  an  order,  effective  after  60  days,  to  give  effect  to 

the  recommendations,  to  be  mailed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  all  employers 
affected. 

Washington: 

1.  The  commission  shall  ascertain  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  of  women 

and  minors. 

2.  The  commission  shall  call  a  conference,1  if,  after  investigation,  it  finds  that 

in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  industry,  the  wages  paid  female  employees  are 
inadequate  to  supply  them  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the 
workers  in  health  or  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  prejudicial  to  the  health 
or  morals  of  the  workers. 

3.  The  conference  shall  consider  and  recommend  to  the  commission  the  mini¬ 

mum  wage  adequate  in  the  occupation  or  industry  in  question  to  supply 
the  necessary  cost  of  living,  and  maintain  the  workers  in  health  and  the 
standards  of  conditions  of  labor  demanded  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
employees. 

4.  The  commission  shall  review  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  and  may 

approve  or  disapprove  any  or  all  of  them  and  may  resubmit  any  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  same  or  to  a  new  conference. 


1  Same  as  a  wage  board  in  other  States. 
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5.  The  commission,  after  approval,  shall  issue  an  obligatory  order,  effective  after 

60  days,  or,  if  circumstances  are  unusual,  after  a  longer  period,  specifying 
the  minimum  wage  and  the  standard  conditions  of  labor.  The  commission 
shall  mail,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  a  copy  of  its  order  to  all  employers  affected. 
When  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed,  it  shall  not  be  changed  for  one  year. 

6.  Appeal  may  be  made  to  court,  but  on  questions  of  law  only. 

Wisconsin: 

1.  The  commission  may,  upon  its  own  initiative,  and  shall  upon  complaint,  inves¬ 

tigate  and  determine  whether  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
wages  paid  to  any  female  or  minor  employee  is  not  a  living  wage  (sufficient 
to  enable  the  employee  receiving  it  to  maintain  himself  or  herself  under 
conditions  consistent  with  his  or  her  welfare). 

2.  The  commission  shall  appoint  an  advisory  wage  board  to  assist  in  its  investi¬ 

gations  and  determinations  if,  upon  investigation,  it  finds  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  to  any  female  or  minor  employee  are  not  a 
living  wage. 

3.  The  commission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  advisory  wage  board,  shall  investi¬ 

gate  and  determine  the  minimum  living  wage  for  all  female  and  minor 
employees  within  the  same  class,  as  established  by  the  classification  of  the 
commission. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 

California: 

Upon  complaint  of  underpayment  of  any  person,  the  commission  shall  investi¬ 
gate  and  take  proceedings  to  enforce  payment. 

Underpayment  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $50,  or  by 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  30  days,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Underpaid  employee  may  recover  unpaid  balance. 

Colorado : 

Justices  of  the  peace  to  have  jurisdiction  in  case  of  violation  of  act. 

Violation  of  act  or  orders  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  $100, 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  3  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Underpaid  employee  may  recover  balance  due. 

Massachusetts:  Commission  to  determine  whether  employers  obey  decrees.  Names 
of  underpaying  employers  to  be  published  in  newspapers. 

Minnesota: 

Commission  to  enforce  provisions  of  act. 

Violation  of  act  or  orders  £  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $10  to  $50, 
or  by  imprisonment  of  from  10  to  60  days.  Underpaid  employee  may  recover. 

Nebraska:  Commission  to  determine  whether  employers  obey  decrees.  Names  of 
underpaying  employers  to  be  published  in  newspapers. 

Oregon:  Commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  enforce  rulings.1  Viola¬ 
tion  of  orders  punishable  by  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100,  or  by  imprisonment  of  from 
10  days  to  3  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Underpaid  employee 
may  recover. 

Utah:  Commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  to  enforce  act.  Underpay¬ 
ment  a  misdemeanor. 

Washington:  Commission  to  investigate  complaint  and  take  proceedings.  Violation 
of  order  or  act  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  of  $25  to  $100.  Underpaid 
employee  may  recover. 

Wisconsin:  Commission  to  investigate  complaints  and  take  proceedings.  Violation 
of  act  or  order  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100. 


1  See  page  66. 


OPERATION  OF  AMERICAN  MINIMUM-WAGE  LAWS. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  period  since  any  of  the  minimum- 
wage  determinations  came  into  force  is  too  brief  to  permit,  at  the 
present  time,  the  formation  of  any  judgment  as  to  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  laws,  either  upon  the  industry  or  upon  employment  therein. 
The  immediate  result  of  wage  determinations  is  not  necessarily  indic¬ 
ative  of  what  the  later  effect  may  be.  It  is  likely  that  employers, 
when  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  increase  the  wages  of  the 
lowest-paid  workers,  will  endeavor  to  provide  for  some  system  of 
training  which  will  result  in  an  increase  of  efficiency  sufficient  to 
balance  the  increased  rates  of  pay.  In  other  ways  it  is  probable  that 
the  industries  and  the  employees  will  find  means  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  conditions  created  by  the  new  requirements  of  the  laws. 

While  the  brief  period  during  which  any  minimum-wage  determi¬ 
nations  have  been  in  effect  thus  limits  the  value  of  the  conclusions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  operation  of  the  laws,  yet 
the  great  benefit  expected  in  the  case  of  the  worker,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  serious  disturbance  to  the  industry  which  was  predicted,  on 
the  other  hand,  warrants  a  careful  study  of  any  material  which  will 
throw  light  on  the  real  effects,  however  far  such  material  may  fall 
short  of  covering  the  whole  subject.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  present  rather  fully  whatever  information  is  available  showing 
the  operations  of  any  of  the  American  minimum-wage  laws.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  most  of  this  material  is  taken  from 
the  official  reports,  and  that  such  conclusions  as  are  stated  are  the 
conclusions  of  the  authority  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
law. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  minimum-wage  law  in  California  is  administered  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  welfare  commission.  While  the  commission  was  organized  in 
October,  1913,  the  work  of  investigating  was  not  begun  until  the  end 
of  February,  1914. 

Since  its  organization  the  commission  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  making  investigations  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  appointment  of 
wage  boards  and  the  fixing  of  minimum-wage  rates.  The  commis¬ 
sion  reports  that  its  investigations  have  been  considerably  hampered 
and  delayed  by  the  public  interest  in  and  the  discussion  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  proposed  by  a  resolution  of  the  State  legislature 
of  1913,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  on  November  3,  1914. 
As  there  was  some  active  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  investigations  of  the  commission  were  in  consequence 
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delayed  until  after  the  results  of  the  election  could  be  known.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  over  84,000  votes.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Section  17%.  The  legislature  may,  by  appropriate  legislation,  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  and  may  provide  for  the  comfort, 
health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  any  and  all  employees.  No  provision  of  this  con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to 
confer  upon  any  commission  now  or  hereafter  created  such  power  and  authority  as 
the  legislature  may  deem  requisite  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

COLORADO. 

Although  the  Colorado  act  came  into  effect  August  12,  1913,  the 
board  was  not  appointed  until  March  23,  1914.  Then,  through  delay 
in  securing  a  permanent  executive  officer,  the  board  did  not  begin 
the  study  of  local  wage  conditions  until  August  1,  1914.  Data 
secured  after  that  date  forms  the  basis  of  the  First  Report  of  the 
State  Wage  Board  of  Colorado,  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1914.  Because  of  this  delay  in  taking  up  its  work,  the  board 
notes  the  fact  that  the  data  presented  are  somewhat  fragmentary 
and  incomplete. 

The  board’s  report  shows  that  it  has  secured  wage  data  from 
employers  of  women  in  department  stores,  5,  10,  and  15  cent  stores, 
bakeries,  binderies,  factories,  and  laundries.  Such  data  were  par¬ 
tially  checked  by  statements  from  the  women  themselves.  The 
results  showed  that  of  the  3,524  employees  included,  23  per  cent 
received  less  than  $6  per  week,  and  54  per  cent  less  than  $8.  Data 
were  also  secured  in  regard  to  telephone  operatives.  The  board 
made  no  extensive  investigations  of  cost  of  living,  but  reports  that 
such  facts  as  it  has  been  able  to  secure  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
“the  cost  of  living  in  Denver  is  no  less  than  in  any  other  cities  where, 
after  extensive  investigation,  it  has  been  found  that  no  woman  can 
secure  the  necessities  of  decent  living  for  less  than  $8  a  week.” 

In  regard  to  certain  changes  desirable  in  the  law,  the  report  of  the 
board  contains  the  following  recommendation: 

From  our  experience  it  is  evident  that  additional  legislation  is 
required  in  order  to  make  efficient  the  present  statute,  limiting  and 
defining  more  clearly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board.  In  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  m  a  particidar  industry  or  group  of  indus¬ 
tries,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  really  know 
most  about  the  case  to  be  represented  on  the  determining  body.  In 
other  words,  the  wage  board  should  be  given  power  to  call  together 
a  voluntary  subordinate  committee.  If,  for  example,  the  laundry 
business  is  under  consideration,  this  subordinate  committee  should 
be  made  to  represent  men  in  the  laundry  business  and  people  employed 
in  laundries — those  who  best  know  the  needs  of  their  particular  occu¬ 
pation — and,  besides  these,  a  certain  number  from  the  public  at 
large.  This  committee  should  be  authorized  to  report  its  findings  to 
the  wage  board,  which  is  bound  to  take  them  into  consideration  in 
fixing  the  minimum  wage. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  minimum-wage  law  in  Massachusetts  came  into  effect  July  1, 
1913.  The  report  of  the  commission  upon  the  first  six  months  of  its 
work1  stated  that  investigations  had  been  made  into  the  wages  of 
women  employees  in  three  industries,  the  brush-making  industry,2  the 
corset  industry,3  and  the  confectionery  industry,4  and  had  been  begun 
in  other  industries.  These  industries  were  chosen  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  women  workers  among  the  employees  and  the 
low  wages  indicated  by  information  obtained.  In  the  brush  and 
corset  industries  the  study  was  extended  to  include  every  establish¬ 
ment  within  the  State  employing  women.  Later  the  commission 
took  up  the  investigation  of  the  wages  of  women  in  laundries,5  and 
is  now  engaged  upon  a  study  of  the  wages  of  women  employed  in 
department  and  other  retail  stores. 

Throughout  these  investigations  substantially  the  same  method 
has  been  followed.  In  the  investigation  of  women  in  department 
and  other  retail  stores,  which  is  now  being  carried  on,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  are  cooperating  with  the  minimum  wage  commission  in  a 
study  of  the  amount  and  causes  of  unemployment  or  lost  time  in  the 
same  stores  and  among  the  same  employees  as  are  the  subject  of 
study  by  the  minimum  wage  commission. 

The  method  of  the  commission  provided  for  securing  the  fullest 
possible  information  in  regard  to  earnings  as  well  as  rates  of  wages. 
Transcripts  of  the  pay  rolls  for  the  preceding  52  weeks  for  all  female 
employees  were  taken,  and  for  a  large  number  personal  data  regarding 
age,  birthplace,  family  and  living  conditions  were  also  obtained.  In 
addition  a  study  was  made  of  the  processes  in  which  women  were 
engaged.  The  commission  reported  that  its  investigation  showed 
that  a  considerable  number  of  women  workers  were  receiving  wages 
inadequate  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Almost  ex¬ 
actly  two-thirds  of  the  brush  workers  for  whom  records  were  available 
received  an  average  wage  of  less  than  $6  per  week.  A  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  of  corset  workers,  35.5  per  cent,  received  less  than  $6  a  week. 

The  commission  was  somewhat  hampered  by  the  defective  records 
of  employers,  especially  those  in  regard  to  time.  Certain  manufac¬ 
turers  made  the  statement  that  “Not  only  do  a  large  number  of 
employees  work  for  only  part  time,  but  also  that  failure  to  work  for 
full  time  is  due  not  to  lack  of  work  in  the  factory  but  to  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  workers. ”  An  amendment  to  the  law,  requiring  the 

1  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Minimum  W age  Commission  of  Massachusetts  for  the  six  months  ending 
Dec.  31, 1913.  Boston,  1914. 

2  Minimum  Wage  Commission  Bulletin  No.  1,  January,  1914.  Wages  of  Women  in  the  Brush  Factories 
in  Massachusetts. 

2  Ibid.,  No.  2,  January,  1914.  Wages  of  Women  in  the  Corset  Factories  in  Massachusetts. 

*  Ibid.,  No.  4,  October,  1914.  Wages  of  Women  in  the  Candy  Factories  in  Massachusetts. 

5  Ibid.,  No.  5,  October,  1914.  Wages  of  Women  in  the  Laundries  in  Massachusetts. 
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keeping  of  time  books,  is  expected  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the 
commission. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  upon  its  study  of  the  brush¬ 
making  industry  have  been  summarized  as  follows  in  one  of  its 
reports:1 

1.  The  industry  is  a  small  one.  It  is  apparently  not  growfing  in 
Massachusetts.  According  to  the  Thirteenth  Census  8,258  persons 
were  engaged  in  brush  making  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  only 
1,810  persons  were  employed  in  Massachusetts,  wdiich,  however,  is 
exceeded  only  by  New  York  in  number  of  persons  employed,  capital 
invested,  and  value  of  output.  It  is  a  business  of  rather  small  estab¬ 
lishments,  although  three  of  the  Massachusetts  plants  are  consid¬ 
erably  larger  than  most  of  their  competitors  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
Most  of  the  Massachusetts  workers  are  women.  Elsewhere  appar¬ 
ently  the  percentage  of  men  is  higher.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Illinois  appear  to  be 
the  chief  American  competitors  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  some 
competition  from  abroad,  especially  in  low-grade  brushes.  Tariff 
protection  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  The  processes  are  rather 
numerous,  and  those  in  which  women  are  employed  require  dexterity 
rather  than  strength.  They  are  varied  and  are  fully  described  in  the 
bulletins  referred  to.  Much  of  the  work  is  monotonous  rather  than 
difficult.  Machines  are  used  to  a  rather  limited  extent,  and  machine 
operators  require  a  period  of  from  three  months  to  a  year  before  at¬ 
taining  maximum  skill.  For  a  few  weeks  learners  represent  no  profit, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  loss.  Subcontracting  exists  in  some  factories. 

2.  Wages  are  low  everywhere.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  fact  is  a  handicap  to  the  industry.  It  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  a  regular  supply  of  efficient  labor,  and,  in  emphasizing  the 
possibility  of  depending  for  profit  upon  low  labor  costs,  lessens  the 
incentive  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  efficient  business  methods  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  production.  Such  general  tendencies  of  low 
wages  are  probably  accentuated  in  an  industry  like  brush  making 
which  “but  recently  graduated  from  the  household  and  remains 
largely  a  handicraft.” 

3.  Wages  in  Massachusetts  are  so  low  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
female  employees  earn  less  than  the  guarded  definition  of  a  proper 
wage  suggested  by  the  statute.  Two-tliirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
women  employed  earn  less  than  $6  a  week. 

The  commission  is  aware  that  such  a  statement  is  not  the  whole 
story.  To  form  an  intelligent  judgment  one  must  know  how  many 
hours  were  worked  to  produce  the  earnings  in  question,  and,  in  the 
many  cases  where  the  time  is  less  than  a  full  week,  why  no  more  hours 
were  worked. 

It  is  frequently  said  by  employers  in  this  and  other  industries  that 
rates  are  adequate  to  produce  more  than  a  mere  living  wage,  with  a 
suggestion  that  the  meager  earnings  of  the  many  are  due  to  the  choice 
of  the  workers  themselves.  But  when  one  considers  how  desper¬ 
ately  many  of  these  young  women  need  money,  the  fact  that  so  over¬ 
whelming  a  majority  do  not  earn  what  by  any  reasonable  computa- 


i  Minimum  Wage  Commission  Bulletin  No.  3,  August  15, 1914.  Statement  and  Decree  Concerning  the 
Wages  of  Women  in  the  Brush  Industry  in  Massachusetts. 
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tion  could  be  called  a  living  wage  makes  the  explanation  seem  uncon¬ 
vincing.  In  a  few  cases  the  fallacy  is  obvious.  A  piece  rate  is  fixed 
which  permits  a  few  exceptional  workers  to  make  fairly  high  earn¬ 
ings  by  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  skill  and  application  which  an 
ordinary  girl  can  not  approach.  Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  workers,  the  remedy  in  these  cases  is  also  obvious.  In  a  much 
larger  number  of  cases  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
worker  does  not  or  can  not  work  the  full  time.  Where  the  cause  of 
this  condition  rests  with  the  voluntary  action  of  the  girl,  not  super¬ 
induced  by  some  physical  or  mental  condition  fairly  chargeable  to  the 
employment,  it  may  perhaps  be  disregarded  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
character.  Where,  however,  the  part  time  is  chargeable  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  either  for  reasons  like  those  suggested  or  because  under  the 
organization  of  the  industry  work  can  not  be  supplied  to  the  worker 
sufficient  to  keep  her  employed  full  time,  it  is  a  factor  that  can  not  be 
overlooked  by  a  body  charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  minimum  rates 
adequate  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  statute.  The  question  of 
short  time  seems  to  the  commission,  perhaps,  the  greatest  single  diffi¬ 
culty  in  connection  with  the  wage  situation  in  this  and  other  Massa¬ 
chusetts  industries.  It  was  the  subject  of  careful  consideration  by 
the  wage  board  in  reaching  its  determination,  and  more  will  be  said 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  conclusions  of  the  commission. 

4.  The  investigation  showed  marked  difference  of  wages  between 
Massachusetts  establishments.  As  in  other  industries  it  was  found 
that  smaller  establishments  frequently  paid  better  wages  than  some 
of  their  larger  and  presumably  more  powerful  competitors;  and  it  was 
shown  again  that  it  is  wholly  possible  for  an  establishment  to  exist 
and  prosper  in  competition  with  others  doing  business  under  the  same 
market  conditions  but  enjoying  the  real  or  supposed  advantage  of 
lower  wages  for  like  processes.  This  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  de¬ 
termining  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  matter  of  interstate  com¬ 
petition. 

5.  The  investigation  convinced  the  commission  that  “the  wages 
paid  to  a  substantial  number  of  female  employees  in  the  brush-making 
industry  were  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and 
maintain  the  worker  in  health/7 

It  therefore  became  its  duty  to  establish  a  wage  board  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  (St.  1912,  ch.  706,  sec.  4).  Nominations  were  invited  from 
employers  and  employees,  and  six  representatives  of  each  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  Three  persons  were  named  by  the  commission  to  represent 
the  public.  One  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Valentine,  was  designated 
to  be  chairman.  The  board  so  constituted  met  for  organization  on 
December  12,  1913,  and  began  its  deliberations.  The  commission 
transmitted  to  the  wage  board  the  information  in  its  possession  and 
adopted  the  following  rules  for  its  guidance : 


Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Brush  Makers ’  Wage  Board. 

Name. — This  board  shall  be  known  under  the  title  of  the  brush  makers’  wage  hoard. 

1.  Organization. — The  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minimum 
wage  commission. 

2.  Term  of  office. — The  term  of  office  of  the  brush  makers’  wage  board  shall  be  three 
years.  Any  representative  of  employers  who  becomes  a  worker  at  the  trade  shall 
vacate  his  seat.  Any  representative  of  workers  who  becomes  an  employer  shall  also 
vacate  his  seat.  The  question  of  fact  shall  in  each  case  be  determined  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.  The  commission  may  remove  any  member  of  the  board  who  shall  unreasonably 
fail  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board,  or  who  shall  otherwise  display  unfitness  for 
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service  thereupon.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  such  manner  as  the  commission  may 
designate. 

3.  Voting. — Each  member  shall  have  one  vote.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman, 
the  question  upon  which  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  is  one  of  permanent  importance,  in  order 
that  the  vote  may  be,  so  far  as  possible,  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  whole  board, 
the  secretary  shall  obtain  the  vote  of  an  absent  member  with  his  opinion  in  writing. 

4.  Powers ,  duties ,  and  procedure. — The  board  shall  examine  the  material  submitted 
by  the  commission.  It  shall  consider  the  question:  What  is  the  sum  required  a  week 
to  maintain  in  frugal  but  decent  conditions  of  living,  a  self-supporting  woman  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  brush-making  establishment? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  absolute  essentials  of  such  decent  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  are  (a)  respectable  lodging;  ( b )  three  meals  a  day;  (c)  suitable  cloth¬ 
ing;  ( d )  some  provision  for  recreation,  self-improvement  and  care  of  health. 

It  shall  consider  the  condition  of  the  industry  and  effect  thereon  of  any  increase 
in  the  minimum  wages  paid.  The  board  shall  then  endeavor  to  determine,  as  directed 
by  statute  (chapter  706,  Acts  of  1912),  the  minimum  wage  suitable  for  a  female  em¬ 
ployee  of  ordinary  ability  in  the  occupation  in  question,  or  for  any  or  all  of  the  branches 
thereof,  and  also  suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices,  and  for  minors 
below  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

5.  Meetings. — The  board  shall  meet  for  organization  upon  a  date  fixed  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  may  adjourn  its  deliberations  from  time  to  time  at  its  discretion.  It 
shall  be  appropriate  that  the  initial  meetings  be  of  such  character  as  may  afford  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  establishment  of  personal  acquaintance  and  friendly  understanding 
among  the  members  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  board. 

6.  Additional  information. — The  board  may  call  upon  the  commission  for  further 
investigation,  or  may  request  the  commission  to  invite  any  designated  person  or  per¬ 
sons  to  confer  with  the  board.  All  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  governed  by  the 
chairman,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  board.  Any  employer  or 
employee  who  desires  to  make  a  communication  to  the  board  concerning  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  industry  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

7.  Rates  of  wages. — The  board  shall  determine  minimum  time  rates  for  persons  of 
ordinary  ability  such  as  will  yield  in  the  course  of  a  normal  week  the  amounts  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  board,  under  the  provisions  of  section  4,  to  be  a  suitable  minimum  wage. 

An  employer  who  employs  persons  on  piece  rates  shall  be  deemed  to  pay  wages  at 
less  than  the  determined  minimum  rate  unless  he  can  show  that  the  piece  rates  of 
wages  paid  yield,  under  the  actual  normal  conditions  of  employment  to  an  ordinary 
worker,  at  least  the  same  amount  of  money  as  the  minimum  time  rate. 

The  board  shall  also  make  such  special  regulations  for  learners,  apprentices  and 
partly  incapacitated  workers  as  it  shall  deem  expedient. 

8.  Interpretation  of  rules. — Any  question  upon  the  construction  or  interpretation  of 
these  regulations  shall,  in  the  event  of  dispute,  be  referred  to  the  commission  for 
decision. 

9.  Report  of  determinations. — When  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  wage  board 
shall  agree  upon  minimum-wage  determinations  they  shall  report  such  determinations 
to  the  commission,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  facts  relating  thereto, 
and  recommendations  for  the  adjusting  of  the  piecework  schedules  in  the  separate 
establishments  to  the  minimum  rate. 

10.  Revision  of  rules. — These  rules  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  commission. 

The  wage  board  for  the  brush  industry  made  a  preliminary  report 
of  its  investigations  and  work  on  March  17,  1914.  This  report  is  of 
special  interest  as  indicating  the  principles  by  which  the  majority  of 
the  board  was  guided  in  reaching  its  determinations,  and  in  slightly 
condensed  form  is  reproduced  from  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  minimum 
wage  commission  already  referred  to. 

Preliminary  Report  ( Condensed )  of  the  Massachusetts  Brush  Makers’  Wage  Board,  March 

17,  1914. 

Section  I.- — The  needs  of  employees. 

As  laid  down  by  the  minimum  wage  commission,  the  absolute 
essentials  of  decent  self-support  are: 

(a)  Respectable  lodging. 

( b )  Three  meals  a  day. 
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( c )  Suitable  clothing. 

(< d )  Some  provision  for  recreation,  self-improvement,  and  care  of 
health. 

In  attempting  to  determine  a  sum  adequate  for  these  purposes  for 
a  self-supporting  woman  employed  in  a  brush-making  establishment, 
the  wage  board  has  attempted  to  apply  to  present  Massachusetts 
conditions  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  mass  of  statistical 
material  which  has  been  gathered  upon  this  subject.  It  has  made 
the  same  kind  of  inquiry  which  any  individual  seeking  food,  shelter, 
and  lodging  is  daily  making. 

Lodging  at  the  lowest  level  of  decency  can  not  be  found  in  Boston 
for  less  than  $1.50  per  week.  A  minimum  cost  for  food  is  at  least  $3 
a  week.  If  one  has  the  courage  to  go  little  beyond  keeping  warm 
and  dry,  it  can  not  be  done  for  less  than  $45  a  year,  or  87  cents  a  week. 
For  the  preservation  of  health,  average  expenditures  of  $8.75  per 
year,  or  17  cents  a  week,  seem  an  irreducible  minimum.  Car  fare 
requires  at  least  60  cents  a  week.  The  total  budget  so  built  up  is: 

Per  week. 


Lodging .  $1.  50 

Food. .  3.  00 

Clothing . 87 

Car  fare . 60 

Other . 17 


Total .  6. 14 


This  figure  assumes  ideal  conditions,  and  is  purely  theoretical.  It 
allows  nothing  for  laundry,  for  reading  other  than  in  public  libraries, 
for  recreation,  for  church,  for  savings,  or  for  insurance  of  any  kind. 
At  least  these  items  must  be  added: 

Per  week. 


Laundry .  $0.  20 

Church . 10 

Newspapers  (Sunday  and  every  other  day) . 08 

Vacation  (one  week  per  year  at  $10) . 19 

Picture  show  (once  in  two  weeks) . 05 

Theater  (once  in  two  months  at  25  cents) . . . 04 

Clothing  (an  addition  of  $25  per  year) . 48 

Food . 50 

Extras  connected  with  lodging . 50 


Total .  2. 14 


The  lowest  total  for  human  conditions  for  an  individual  in  Boston 
is  thus  seen  to  be  $8.28.  This  amount  is  lower  than  that  of  $8.71, 
tentatively  arrived  at  by  the  board  early  in  its  proceedings.  It  makes 
no  allowance  for  savings  or  insurance,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  true 
living  wage.  Allowing  for  variations  between  individuals,  the  wage 
board  is  convinced  that  the  sum  required  to  keep  alive  and  in  health 
a  completely  self-supporting  woman  in  Boston  is  in  no  case  less  than 
$8,  and  in  many  cases  may  rise  to  $9  or  more. 

Section  II.—  Group  methods  of  living. 

Should  group  methods  of  living  modify  this  finding  from  an  indus¬ 
trial  point  of  view  ?  The  possible  methods  are : 

(a)  Life  in  families. 

(b)  Life  in  broken  families. 

(c)  Endowed  lodging  houses. 

(d)  Women  rooming  together. 
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We  can  not  hide  in  our  thinking  behind  the  almost  universal  lack 
of  family  accounting.  The  majority  of  people  who  live  with  others 
do  not  know  what  their  living  costs  them.  In  determining  the  cost 
of  self-support  for  a  woman  living  with  her  family,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  her  share  of  rent,  furniture,  light,  heat,  the  mother’s 
labor  at  a  fair  wage,  and  the  other  items  shared  by  all  persons  in  the 
family.  The  difference  between  her  expenses  and  those  of  the  woman 
living  independently  is  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  personal 
items  are  the  same  in  each  case. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  woman  living  alone  is  the 
only  person  directly  involved  if  her  income  falls  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  line.  If  a  family  income  falls  below,  all  members  of  the  family 
are  directly  involved.  The  risk  is  greater.  The  margin  of  safety 
also  should  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  family.  *  *  * 

This  situation  is  emphasized  where  the  case  is  that  of  a  broken 
family  group.  To  these  people  a  minimum  wage  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  point  of  view  is  far  below  the  minimum  from  a  family  point 
of  view. 

Where  girls  room  together  there  may  be  some  saving  in  room  rent. 
In  no  other  item  is  there  any  substantial  saving,  and  there  is  often 
an  increase  of  fatigue  which  overbalances  any  possible  money 
economy. 

Section  III. — Subsidies  to  industry. 


If  an  industry  can  not  pay  for  the  human  endeavor  it  uses,  it  is 
time  to  ask  the  effect  of  such  an  industry  upon  public  welfare.  Who, 
if  anybody,  is  paying  the  sum  it  does  not  pay  toward  making  up  the 
amount  needed  to  prevent  bodily  and  mental  deterioration?  The 
difference  between  what  is  necessary  and  what  the  industry  pays 
can  come  only  from  one  of  four  sources: 

(a)  Direct  charity. 

(b)  A  direct  subsidy  to  the  worker  through  State  aid. 

(c)  An  indirect  subsidy  from  industries  which  do  pay  living  wage. 

This  is  the  situation  where  a  worker  who  receives  less  than  her 

subsistence  costs  is  partly  supported  by  other  workers  in  the  family. 
The  employer  of  such  partially  subsidized  women  and  children  gets 
a  double  advantage  over  a  self-supporting  trade.  He  gets  energy 
derived  from  food  for  which  his  wages  do  not  pay,  and  he  subtracts 
from  the  workers  of  the  self-supporting  trade  energy  for  which  the 
income  derived  from  them  properly  should  pay.  Such  an  industry 
is  parasitic  in  its  relations  to  the  self-supporting  trades  about  it. 

(d)  An  indirect  subsidy  taken  from  the  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  worker  herself. 

Where  the  difference  is  not  made  up  in  money  in  some  one  of  the 
w^ays  mentioned,  it  can  only  be  taken  from  the  health  or  strength  of 
the  worker.  Such  a  process  drains  the  vital  strength  of  the  nation, 
and  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  as  well  as  of  humanity  can  not  be 
permitted  by  society. 


Section  IV. — Effects  on  financial  conditions  of  industry. 


The  wage  board  has  tried  to  answer  the  question  whether  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  will  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
annually  renewing  income  out  of  which  wages,  salaries,  interest,  and 
profits  are  made  properly  possible.  It  might  be  held  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  board  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  State  has  established  a 
minimum-wage  procedure  and  go  ahead  and  fix  a  rate.  But  putting 
a  rate  into  effect  is  more  important  than  making  it.  The  question 
is  clearly  a  practical  one,  and  businesslike  methods  must  be  used. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  board  that  the  added  wages  which  would 
come  to  workers  through  the  application  of  a  minimum  wage  would 
be  a  permanent  and  real  addition  because  of  their  wealth-creating 
power,  and  would  be  of  advantage  to  employer,  employee,  and  the 
public. 

The  minimum  wage  does  not  abolish  competition  for  employment 
or  the  freedom  of  the  employer’s  choice.  It  transfers  the  emphasis 
from  price  to  value.  The  employer  is  compelled  to  raise  the  level 
of  efficiency  of  his  people  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  return  from 
fixed  conditions.  The  aggregate  efficiency  of  a  nation’s  business  is 
promoted  by  insuring  that  the  workpeople  employed  will  be  those 
most  efficient,  and  those  unemployed  will  be  almost  exclusively 
the  least  efficient.  By  barring  an  obvious  but,  from  a  broad 
point  of  view,  most  undesirable  form  of  relief  from  the  pressure  of 
competition,  the  minimum  wage  compels  the  adoption  of  methods 
of  lowering  costs  of  production  which  lead  to  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  increase  of  productivity.  It  puts  a  premium  on  business 
skill,  tends  to  the  elimination  of  the  incompetent  employer,  and 
stimulates  the  selection  for  the  nation’s  business  of  the  most  efficient 
workmen,  the  best  equipped  employers,  and  the  most  advantageous 
form  of  industry. 

The  results  of  such  experience  as  there  has  been  in  England  and 
elsewhere  show  that  wage  boards  bring  about  better  organization 
and  better  feeling  in  industry.  Employers  who  pay  fair  rates  have 
learned  that  they  have  as  much  to  gain  as  employees.  As  yet 
there  has  been  no  diversion  of  trade  through  increased  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  of  the  increase  of  foreign  competition  to  the  extent  feared 
by  employers  at  the  outset.  The  intensive  study  of  conditions 
made  by  the  board  has  revealed  faults  of  organization  and  sug¬ 
gested  remedies,  and  the  boards  tend  more  and  more  to  aid  in  set¬ 
tling  disputes  outside  their  particular  field  and  to  make  efficient  and 
valuable  the  reserve  of  casual  labor  upon  which  industry  must 
depend  in  rush  times.  They  also  promote  technical  education.  It 
is  notable,  in  England  especially,  that  initial  difficulties  thought 
insurmountable  have  been  overcome,  and  that  the  movement  ad¬ 
vances  steadily.  *  *  * 

The  wage  board  believes  (1)  that  an  industry  which  does  not  pay 
living  wages  to  every  one  of  its  employees  is  getting  something  for 
nothing,  which  is  not  good  business;  and  (2)  that  any  worker  not 
returning  to  the  industry  in  efficient  work  the  full  equivalent  of  his 
wages  is  getting  something  for  nothing,  which  is  not  good  business. 

Its  problem  is  to  set  a  minimum  wage  which  will  secure  to  the 
worker  from  the  industry  a  living  chance  at  the  lowest  level  of 
decent  living,  and  to  set  that  minimum  wage  in  a  manner  which  will 
secure  to  the  industry  a  sure  return  in  work  for  the  wages  paid. 

Section  V. — The  brush  industry  in  Massachusetts. 

The  information  transmitted  to  the  wage  board  by  the  minimum 
wage  commission  indicates  that  the  industry  is  not  increasing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  strongly  controlled  by  competition  with  other  States 
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and  countries  and  with  prison-made  goods.  Prices  of  finished  product 
can  not  be  raised  immediately  to  cover  an  increase  in  wages.  A 
Massachusetts  manufacturer  has  no  particular  advantage  in  purchas¬ 
ing  raw  materials.  Under  these  circumstances,  manufacturers  have 
felt  that  they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  cheap  labor  to  make 
their  enterprises  successful.  The  industry  has  sought  to  lower  its 
costs  by  employing  many  women  at  low  wages. 

In  some  aspects  the  industry  is  moving  in  a  vicious  circle.  Compe¬ 
tition  has  made  it  feel  that  its  chief  method  of  making  profit  was  in 
employing  low-wage  labor.  Low  pay  has  been  one  of  the  causes, 
apparently,  which  has  made  it  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
regular  workers.  Higher  wages  at  the  lowest  level  might  well  assist 
in  meeting  competition  by  increasing  and  regularizing  the  labor  supply 
for  the  industry. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  many  highly  competitive  businesses 
employers  have  voluntarily  established  minimum  wages  far  in 
advance  of  their  sharpest  competitors,  and  no  case  is  on  record  of 
their  failure  to  prosper.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  positive  conclusions 
from  the  testimony  as  yet  available,  but  the  wage  board  believes 
that  more  weight  has  been  given  to  a  low  pay  roll  than  should  be 
given  it  even  under  highly  competitive  conditions,  and  that  a  higher 
pay  roll  with  increase  of  efficiency  and  increased  regularity  of  work 
would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial. 

Because  the  brush  industry  is  to-day  standing  still  or  declining,  is 
honeycombed  by  custom  with  irregularity  of  employment,  is  small  in 
aggregate  size,  and  is  peculiarly  affected  by  certain  competitive  con¬ 
ditions,  the  wage  board  believes  that  it  is  not  in  condition  to  pay  as 
high  a  minimum  wage  or  to  bring  it  as  near  the  actual  cost  of  living 
as  many  other  industries  in  the  State.  It  does  believe  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  reasonable  minimum  will  tend  to  put  new  life  into  the 
industry. 

The  wage  board  feels  that  if  it  could  find  some  way  for  insuring 
greater  regularity  of  work  the  industry  could  well  afford  to  pay  very 
considerably  higher  wages.  The  wage  board  has  attempted  to  meet 
this  need  in  the  form  of  its  tentative  findings. 

Section  VI. —  The  capacity  of  the  worker  to  earn  the  minimum. 

The  wage  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  minimum  wage  could  be 
framed  in  such  form  as  to  create  a  strong  tendency  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers  in  the  industry.  An  increase  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  worker  must  be  provided  for  by  two  lines  of  improvement,  as 
follows: 

1 .  By  increase  in  efficiency  of  business  management.  In  the  brush 
industry  there  are  notable  examples  of  wide-awake  methods.  There 
is,  however,  as  in  all  other  industries,  continuing  opportunity  to  make 
improvement  in  the  other  factors  of  production  as  well  as  in  the  labor 
factor. 

2.  By  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  themselves. 

The  undesirable  lowness  of  earnings  depends  not  so  much  on  the 

low  wages  themselves  as  on  the  methods  of  reckoning  and  paying 
them.  In  methods  of  remuneration  there  are  many  things  which  are 
burdens  both  to  employer  and  employee,  and  employers  often  make 
employees  suffer  overmuch  from  their  own  lack  of  management. 
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The  board  feels  that  the  piece  rates  now  in  existence  in  the  brush 
industry  are,  speaking  generally,  such  rates  in  themselves  and  fixed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  best  returns  neither  to  employers  nor 
to  employees,  and  that  where  a  large  number  of  employees  are  on  day 
pay  the  concern  suffers  even  more  than  in  piece-rate  work  from  lack 
of  adequate  production.  The  information  before  the  board  makes  it 
clear  that  the  piece  rates  in  the  industry  are  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
custom  and  market-time  rates  in  the  industry.  This  fact — taken 
together  with  the  fact  that  information  before  the  board  shows  that 
modern  methods  of  cost  accounting  are  substantially  absent  from  the 
industry — reveals  much  room  for  improvement.  The  board  does  not 
urge  on  the  industry  elaborate  methods  of  cost  accounting;  but.it 
does  urge,  in  the  interests  of  both  employers  and  employed,  better 
methods  than  now  exist. 

When  the  employer  or  his  rate  setter  sets  a  piece  rate  he  does  not 
in  the  first  instance  think  of  the  piece;  he  thinks  of  the  lot  of,  say, 
100  pieces.  He  makes  a  calculation  as  to  how  long  it  ought  to  take 
to  do  the  lot — say  five  hours. 

He  next  takes  into  consideration  the  grade  of  labor  that  is  to  do 
the  work  and  the  expectancy  of  wages  (earnings)  of  that  grade  of 
employee  for  that  length  of  time  (say  $0.15  an  hour;  $1.50  a  day  of 
10  hours),  which  will  make  them  require  $0.75  for  the  lot  in  order  to 
“make  wages.7’  Finally,  he  divides  that  $0.75  price  for  the  lot  by 
the  number  of  pieces  in  the  lot  and  sets  a  piece  rate  accordingly — in 
this  assumed  case,  three-fourths  of  a  cent  apiece.  In  other  words,  a 
piece  rate  always  has  a  day-wage  basis;  and,  although  the  employer 
may  never  speak  of  a  standard  time  for  doing  the  work,  nevertheless 
he  plans  a  time  which  for  him  is  actually  a  standard  time  until  it  is 
changed. 

Piece  rate  is  in  reality  a  most  delicate  form  of  adjustment  of  wages. 
It  is  balanced  on  the  fulcrum  of  the  assumed  necessary  time.  If  a 
mistake  has  been  made  about  that  time  so  that  it  tips  one  way,  the 
employer  suffers  in  accelerated  proportion  (and  presently  corrects  his 
error  by  cutting  the  rate);  or  if  it  tips  the  other  way  the  employee 
suffers  in  an  accelerated  proportion  and  can  not  “make  wages.” 

In  the  findings  of  this  report  the  board  recommends  that  wherever 
piece  rates  yield  less  than  time  rates,  grade  for  grade,  the  time  rate 
fixed  as  the  minimum  wage  must  be  paid.  Under  the  plan  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  board,  the  employer  may  discharge  and  will  discharge 
the  low-performance  and  high-cost  workers  if  he  thinks  it  is  their 
fault  that  the  performance  is  low.  But  if  he  knows  that  it  is  by 
reason  of  his  own  mismanagement,  such  as  delay  in  furnishing  mate¬ 
rial,  defective  machinery,  and  the  like,  he  will  not  do  so,  because  he 
knows  he  can  not  get  better  workers.  He  will  brace  up  his  manage¬ 
ment.  He  is  held  in  check  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  automat¬ 
ically  by  the  reasons  stated  above.  If  the  findings  should  go  into 
effect  in  full  force  at  once,  the  employer  might  discharge  the  low-per¬ 
formance,  high-cost  workers  on  a  considerable  scale  and  employ 
other  more  efficient  workers  at  higher  wages  in  their  places.  To  give 
the  employee  opportunity  to  meet  the  standard,  the  findings  of  the 
board  contain  a  recommendation  that  the  minimum  wage  go  into 
effect  gradually,  by  a  series  of  advances.  Under  these  circumstances 
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these  employees  will  eat  better,  live  better,  and  will  soon  become  as 
efficient  as  any  the  employer  might  get  in  their  places. 

In  other  words,  this  plan  creates,  if  given  time  to  produce  its  proper 
effect,  its  own  source  of  wage  payments,  partly  by  the  improvement 
of  the  workers  on  their  side  when  better  paid,  and  partly  by  the  im¬ 
provements  of  methods  on  the  side  of  the  employer  himself.  *  *  * 

We  now  pass  to  the  proposed  application  to  the  “short-time”  unem¬ 
ployment  evil  in  its  larger  aspects  of  delays  in  the  flow  of  business, 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month,  and  to  the  question  of  vol¬ 
untary  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves. 
Of  course  the  employer  will  lay  his  workers  off  during  slack  time  if 
he  thinks  it  necessary,  and  he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity. 
But  he  will  not  do  so  unless  really  necessary  because  of  the  risk  of 
not  getting  them  back  again  when  he  wants  them.  *  *  * 

If  an  employer  should  by  reason  of  lack  of  employment  lay  off  a 
good  many  under  this  rule,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  workers 
so  laid  off  in  the  long  run.  They  will  look  for  employment  elsewhere 
and  through  spur  of  necessity  will  find  it;  and  that  would  be  better 
than  to  be  dangled  along  half  employed  and  half  living  and  so,  too 
inert  to  venture  anything,  buoyed  up  by  hope  of  full  time  soon — a 
hope  that  often  can  not  be  realized.  That  it  is  much  better  for 
workers  in  a  part-time  industry,  getting  low  earnings  largely  because 
they  are  chronically  in  a  state  of  half  unemployment,  to  be  laid  off 
and  have  complete  unemployment  and  so  be  forced  to  better  their 
condition,  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  in  the  report  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England. 

The  application  of  the  minimum  wage  to  the  evil  of  low  earnings 
by  reason  of  short  time  is  a  cure  for  the  evil,  whether  it  arises  from 
lack  of  continuity  and  volume  of  employment  offered — unemploy¬ 
ment  proper — or  whether  it  arises  from  voluntary  irregularity  of 
attendance  upon  employment  which  is  offered.  In  neither  case,  of 
course,  is  the  employer  compelled  to  keep  employees  and  pay  them 
the  minimum  wage;  he  is  only  required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage 
if  he  keeps  them;  and  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  excessive  unem¬ 
ployment  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  that  will  straight¬ 
way  come  to  an  end.  The  employer  will  of  course  strengthen  his 
discipline  and  discharge  excessively  irregular  workers.  That,  too, 
will  be  an  unquestionable  gain  to  the  workers  as  a  class  in  the  long 
run.  Voluntary  unemployment,  so  far  as  it  exists  beyond  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  workers,  can  be  either  only  from  lack  of  ambition  on  the 
part  of  the  worker  because  of  the  low  wages  or  slack  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  management.  *  *  * 

An  employer  offers  and  an  employee  accepts  a  piece  rate  on  the 
basis  of  the  fundamental  expectancy  on  both  sides  as  to  the  time 
necessary  to  do  the  lot  of  a  certain  number  of  pieces.  The  earnings 
per  day  under  piece  rate  vary  inversely  with  the  time  actually  taken 
to  do  the  lot  or  lots.  When  the  expected  necessary  time  is  exceeded 
(and  daily  earnings  are  consequently  low)  it  may  be  either  by  the 
fault  of  the  employer  or  by  the  fault  of  the  employee.  It  is  not  good 
public  policy  that  the  employee  should  be  allowed  to  gamble  on  her 
earnings  as  to  how  low  they  may  go  under  piece  rate. 

An  employer  offers  and  an  employee  accepts  a  rate  per  hour  for 
time  wage  on  the  basis  of  the  fundamental  expectancy  on  both 
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sides  as  to  the  normal  hours  per  week  of  employment.  The  earnings 
per  week  under  time  wage  vary  directly  with  the  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  actually  furnished  and  performed.  When  the  hours  of  time 
payable  in  any  week  fall  below  the  expected  normal  hours,  it  may  be 
either  by  fault  of  the  employer  in  not  furnishing  employment  or  by 
the  fault  of  the  employee  in  not  accepting  it.  It  is  not  good  public 
policy  that  an  industry  should  be  habitually  short  time  to  the  extent 
of  falling  below  the  expectancy  of  normal  hours  of  employment  per 
week  and  that  employees  should  gamble  on  how  low  their  earnings 
may  go  per  week,  either  by  reason  of  lack  of  regularity  of  work  fur¬ 
nished  or  by  reason  of  their  own  excessive  voluntary  casual  attendance 
upon  work. 

The  board  has  felt  that  it  was  natural  to  approach  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  continuous 
average  expenditure.  While  daily  and  weekly  expenditures  by 
employees  vary,  the  principal  items  of  such  expenditures,  such  as 
board  and  lodging,  continue  pretty  uniform,  regardless  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  labor  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  borne  in  mind  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  to  deed  with  the  wage  problem  from  a  cost  standpoint,  and 
therefore  must  try  to  make  the  wage  fit  the  work  within  small  periods 
of  time. 

The  first  duty  of  this  board  is  to  strike  clearly  and  decisively  at 
the  fundamental  root  of  the  evil  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
minimum-wage  legislation  to  correct.  Any  minimum-wage  finding 
which  stops  with  merely  naming  a  minimum  hourly  rate  looks  well 
on  paper,  but  accomplishes  no  actual  result  beyond  a  somewhat  pale 
moral  effect.  No  person  can  live  wisely  who  tries  to  plan  out  his  life 
on  anything  less  than  a  weekly  basis.  The  goal  to  aim  at  is  a  yearly 
basis.  At  the  present  time,  however,  an  attempt  to  compel  even  a 
minimum  weekly  wage  payable  each  week  without  regard  to  the 
average  earnings  over  a  larger  period  would  be  an  undue  burden  on 
many  manufacturers. 

The  proposed  system  makes  it  possible  to  leave  out  entirely  the 
question  of  time  in  many  piece-rate  industries  which  have  not  as 
yet  time-keeping  systems.  It  will  also  tend  to  eliminate  many  prac¬ 
tical  problems  over  which  the  State  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
equitable  control. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  under  a  system  of  computation 
confined  to  each  week,  the  actual  minimum  over  any  period  of  time 
paid  to  any  employee  who  frequently  exceeded  in  his  earnings  the 
minimum  rate  would  compel  from  the  employer  a  minimum  wage 
exceeding  the  amount  nominally  set,  and  would  thus  go  further  than 
the  law  intends.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  minimum  wage 
is  not  properly  a  wage  at  all,  but  a  retaining  fee  for  labor;  its  object 
is,  in  other  words,  to  see  to  it  that  every  employee  is  in  such  physical 
and  mental  condition  that  he  is  in  good  shape  to  earn  a  wage. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  our  findings  so  easy  of  execution 
that  a  minimum  of  oversight  to  secure  enforcement  will  be  needed. 

The  rate  set  by  this  board,  it  should  be  remembered,  distinctly 
relates  to  the  brush  industry,  its  location  and  its  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment. 
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First  findings } 

Rule  I. — That  a  minimum  salary  by  10-week  periods  be  combined  with  an  hourly 
time-rate  or  piece-rate  system  of  pay,  and  workers  shall  receive  each  week  after  10 
weeks  of  employment,  and  as  long  as  they  are  on  the  pay  roll,  not  less  than  that 
minimum  salary  less  proportionate  deductions  according  to  the  hourly  rate  for  volun¬ 
tary  absence.  This  minimum  salary  shall  be  computed  as  follows:  Each  weekly 
pay  day  the  minimum  weekly  rate  set  by  this  board  shall  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  if 
the  total  earnings  of  the  employee  during  the  10-week  period  immediately  preceding 
each  weekly  pay  day  do  not  equal  that  amount  the  difference  shall  be  paid  to  her 
each  week. 

Rule  II. — The  minimum  weekly  rate  set  by  the  board  governs  the  hourly  rate  that 
may  be  deducted  under  Rule  I  for  voluntary  absence. 

Rule  III. — Substandard  or  handicapped  workers  may  be  given  permits  to  work 
for  less  than  the  minimum  at  the  discretion  of  the  board. 

Rule  IV. — These  rates  and  rules  shall  apply  to  all  occupations  in  the  industry. 

Rule  V. — The  weekly  minimum  salary  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Rule  I  shall  be  $7.75. 

Rule  VI. — No  one  shall  be  carried  as  a  learner  or  apprentice  for  more  than  one  year. 
The  rate  of  pay  for  learners  or  apprentices  shall  be  65  per  cent  of  the  standard  for  the 
first  six  months  and  85  per  cent  of  the  standard  for  the  second  six  months. 

Rule  VII. — Rule  I  is  not  to  apply  to  home  work.  Piece  rates  in  home  work  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  piece  rates  in  the  factory  for  the  same  work. 

On  Juno  12,  1914,  a  final  report  was  adopted  and  submitted  to 
the  commission.  The  determinations  of  the  wage  board  were  as 
follows : 

Determinations. 

1.  The  rate  to  go  into  effect  at  once  shall  be  15|  cents  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  a 
year’s  time  the  rate  shall  automatically  become  18  cents  an  hour  unless  in  the  mean¬ 
time  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  have  brought  such  evidence  before 
the  board  as  to  justify  the  board  in  recommending  to  the  minimum  wage  commission 
a  lower  rate  than  an  18-cent  rate. 

2.  The  rate  for  learners  and  apprentices  shall  be  65  per  cent  of  the  minimum  for 
one  year,  and  the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  not  be  more  than  one  year. 

3.  These  findings  shall  apply  to  all  minors. 

4.  The  previous  report  of  the  brush  makers’  wage  board  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
minimum  wage  commission  as  the  board’s  idea  of  the  general  direction  that  minimum- 
wage  findings  should  take. 

5.  In  the  case  of  pieceworkers,  if  in  any  case  the  piece  rate  yields  less  than  the 
hourly  minimum  for  time  workers,  that  same  hourly  minimum  must  be  paid. 

To  this  report  the  commission  gave  its  tentative  approval  on  June 
13,  and  gave  notice  to  all  employers  of  a  public  hearing  on  June  29, 
1914.  The  hearing  was  well  attended,  and  the  only  objections  made 
by  representatives  of  employers  were  dealt  with. 

The  Conclusions  of  the  Commission. 

1.  The  determination  of  a  minimum  rate  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
15 J  cents  per  hour  met  with  no  objection  from  employers  at  the 
hearing,  and  the  commission  has  not  been  advised  otherwise  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  It  is  substantially  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the 
parties  interested,  and  is  approved  by  the  commission. 

This  determination  is  perhaps  the  principal  matter  now  before  the 
commission.  It  might  perhaps  be  dismissed  with  no  further  com¬ 
ment.  It  seems,  however,  that  one  or  two  observations  may  be 
proper  as  indicating  the  point  of  view  of  the  commission  in  making 
its  finding  of  approval. 


1  The  final  determinations  and  recommendations  of  the  board  are  incorporated  in  the  commission’s 
statement,  p.  10. 
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Assuming  an  average  week  of  50  hours  and  regular  employment, 
this  rate  will  yield  earnings  of  $7.75.  This  is  substantially  below  the 
sum  agreed  upon  unanimously  by  the  wage  board  as  the  lowest  upon 
which  a  woman  can  live  properly  under  the  existing  conditions.  It 
is,  however,  substantially  higher  than  the  rates  now  in  force  for  many 
divisions  of  the  industry.  As  the  wage  board  points  out,  its  business 
and  that  of  the  commission  is  to  fix  a  low  limit  for  wages  in  this 
industry.  It  makes  no  effort  to  fix  actual  wage  rates  except  to  say 
that  no  wage  for  any  worker  should  be  lower  than  that  agreed  upon. 
What  rates  for  various  processes  actually  shall  be  above  that  limit  is 
left  to  the  parties  concerned  to  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  work,  the  skill  of  the  worker,  and  the  other  considerations 
affecting  the  problem. 

The  commission  in  approving  this  rate  as  a  minimum  is  moved 
thereto  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
charged  with  putting  into  operation  a  new  principle  affecting  Massa¬ 
chusetts  industry.  It  believes  the  principle  wise  and  businesslike, 
but  it  recognizes  that  it  is  one  by  which  this  industry  is  not  affected 
in  other  States.  The  statute  (sec.  8)  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
commission  (Rule  II)  make  the  wage  board  a  continuing  body.  It 
may  be  reconvened  whenever  conditions  require,  and  its  continued 
existence  should  be  an  educative  and  steadying  force  of  great  value 
to  the  industry.  It  is  wholly  possible  to  correct  any  error  which  de¬ 
velops  after  the  present  decree  shall  have  had  a  fair  trial.  For  that 
reason  the  commission,  while  realizing  that  the  needs  of  the  workers 
as  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  justify  a  higher  minimum,  and  that  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  wage  board  and  to  the  commission  that 
the  industry  is  not  able  to  pay  higher  wages  and  continue  to  exist  in 
reasonable  prosperity  is  inconclusive  and  unsatisfying,  feels  warranted 
in  giving  its  approval  to  the  rate  of  15^  cents  per  hour  to  take  effect 
as  of  August  15,  1914,  and  to  continue  for  one  year.  The  matter  may 
then  be  the  subject  of  such  action  as  the  situation  then  existing  may 
warrant. 

In  making  this  finding  the  commission  has  not  overlooked  the 
language  with  which  the  wage  board’s  determinations  of  15J  cents 
is  accompanied.  The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  18  cents  per 
hour  is,  under  the  conditions  attending  this  industry,  a  sum  not  more 
than  adequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  the 
worker  in  health.  It  is  further  of  opinion  that  the  requirement  of 
section  5  of  the  statute — that  the  board  and  commission  shall  “take 
into  consideration  *  *  *  the  financial  condition  of  the  industry 

and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wages 
paid” — necessarily  imposes  upon  the  employers  the  burden  of  coming 
forward  with  the  evidence  that  a  rate  which  satisfies  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  requirement  should  not  be  approved  because  of  its  effect  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  industry.  The  need  of  the  girl  is  a 
factor  easily  determined  within  narrow  limits.  The  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  industry  is  a  matter  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of 
employers,  and  without  exercising  a  degree  of  inquisitorial  power 
which  would  be  pleasing  neither  to  it  nor  to  employers  the  com¬ 
mission  has  not  been  shown,  nor  does  it  see  how  it  intelligently  can 
determine,  how  far  its  decree  should  be  affected  by  the  condition  of 
the  industry  other  than  by  depending  upon  employers  to  come 
forward  with  the  facts  relating  thereto. 
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In  the  present  instance,  aside  from  certain  general  statements  as 
to  business  conditions  in  the  industry,  the  commission  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  little  information  tending  to  show  that  the  industry  can 
not  pay  the  18-cent  rate  suggested  as  proper  at  the  end  of  a  suitable 
period  for  readjustment  and  preparation.  It  has  asked  for  such 
information. 

Should  it  not  be  presented,  the  commission,  as  at  present  advised,  is 
of  opinion  that  a  rate  of  18  cents  or  its  equivalent,  figured  upon  a 
weekly  basis,  woidd  require  its  favorable  consideration.  That  bridge, 
however,  need  not  now  be  crossed.  In  approving  the  rate  of  15^ 
cents  the  commission  meets  the  case  before  it,  but  it  feels  that  it 
should  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  general  policy  involved  in  the 
problem.  Attention  is  called  to  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  fixing  minimum  wages  with  reference  to  this  industry 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  wage  board  (Appendix  No.  1).  In 
particular,  the  plan  described  upon  pages  28  and  29  seemed  to  present 
features  which  merit  the  careful  consideration  of  employers. 

In  this  connection  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  employers 
should  give  their  best  thought  to  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  great 
irregularity  of  employment  and  reducing  the  striking  amount  of  part 
time  which  marks  the  industry.  The  business  is  not  one  necessarily 
seasonal  in  character.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  present  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  that  enlightened  business  thought  should  not  solve.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  commission  great  advantage  would  result  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  workers  engaged  in  it,  if  such  read¬ 
justment  could  be  brought  about  that  those  whom  the  industry  does 
employ  should  be  given  regular  and  full-time  employment;  and  when 
such  employment  has  been  provided  at  rates  which  in  full  time  are 
adequate,  employers  should  insist  that  those  who  remain  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  take  full  advantage  of  its  opportunities. 

2.  The  rate  for  learners  and  apprentices  is  fixed  at  65  per  cent  of  the 
minimum,  and  the  time  of  apprenticeship  limited  to  one  year.  No 
objection  to  this  determination  has  been  offered  by  anyone  engaged 
in  the  industry.  It  was  the  judgment  of  a  competent  tribunal,  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  interfere  with  it.  It  is  therefore  approved. 

3.  Pieceworkers  are  to  be  paid  at  such  rates  as  to  put  them,  so  far 
as  their  minimum  earnings  are  concerned,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
time  workers.  No  doubt  many  will  exceed  the  minimum.  To  this 
determination  also  no  objection  was  made  by  any  persons  engaged 
in  the  industry.  It  is  therefore  approved. 

4.  To  the  determination  that  the  finding  shall  apply  to  all  minors, 
objection  was  made  by  one  employer  which  requires  notice.  Before 
dealing  with  the  objection  it  should  be  said  that  no  question  is  made 
as  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  determination  if  approved  would  make 
impossible  the  emplo}^ment  of  children  between  14  and  18  during 
school  vacations,  and  the  objection  is  put  upon  the  ground  that  public 
policy  requires  that  opportunity  for  such  employment  be  left  open. 
To  the  general  proposition  the  commission  is  prepared  to  give  its 
assent.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  the  commission  that  in  the 
present  case  the  objection  is  well  founded.  The  provision  made  for 
the  employment  of  learners  and  apprentices  appears  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  any  legitimate  need  in  this  connection,  and  it  does 
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not  seem  wise  to  encourage  an  abnormal  increase  in  force  during 
the  summer  months  by  use  of  this  class  of  labor  in  an  industry  which 
now  suffers  greatly  from  the  evil  of  part-time  employment  during 
large  portions  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  the  commission  has  re¬ 
quested,  but  lias  not  been  furnished,  information  indicating  to  what 
extent  the  present  determination  would  have  the  effect  suggested  by 
the  objectors,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  wise,  without  more  definite 
evidence,  to  disturb  the  determination  of  the  wage  board  in  this 
respect.  The  following  decree  therefore  may  be  entered: 


Decree. 

The  Minimum  Wage  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  having 
before  it  the  report  of  the  brush  makers’  wage  board,  after  public  hearing  thereupon 
held  June  29,  1914,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  its  opinion  of  even  date,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Statutes  of  1912,  chapter  706,  section  6,  makes  the  following  decree: 

1.  The  lowest  time  wage  paid  to  any  experienced  female  employee  in  the  brush 
industry  shall  be  15^  cents  an  hour. 

2.  The  rate  for  learners  and  apprentices  shall  be  65  per  cent  of  the  minimum,  and 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  not  be  more  than  one  year. 

3.  These  findings  shall  apply  also  to  all  minors. 

4.  If  in  any  case  a,  piece  rate  yields  less  than  the  minimum  time  rate,  persons 
employed  under  such  rate  shall  be  paid  at  least  15J  cents  an  hour. 

.  5.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  on  August  15,  1914,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
altered  by  the  commission. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  commission  in  January,  1914,  established  three  wage  boards,  a 
mercantile  board  and  a  manufacturing  board  for  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  and  a  board  covering  both  industries  for  Duluth.  The  Twin 
Cities  mercantile  board  was  composed  of  10  representatives  of 
employers,  10  representatives  of  employees,  and  5  representatives 
of  the  public.  Two  of  the  representatives  of  employees  were  working 
girls,  5  having  been  originally  appointed  but  3  declining  to  serve. 
The  Twin  Cities  manufacturing  board  was  composed  of  6  representa¬ 
tives  of  employers,  6  of  employees,  and  5  representatives  of  the 
public.  One  of  the  representatives  of  the  employees  was  a  working 
girl.  The  Duluth  board  was  composed  of  30  members,  about  half  of 
the  employers  being  merchants  and  half  manufacturers. 

The  advisory  wage  board  for  mercantile  industries,  upon  taking  up 
its  duties,  submitted  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and 
application  of  the  law  to  the  attorney  general  for  his  opinion.  The 
questions  of  the  advisory  board  and  the  replies  of  the  attorney  general 
were  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  powers  and  duties  the  commission  or  ourselves 
as  an  advisory  board  have  or  by  what  methods  we  shall  proceed  in  the  matter  of 
fixing  a  living  wage,  and  it  is  advisable,  in  order  that  time  may  be  saved  and  we 
may  do  our  work  speedily  and  to  the  best  advantage,  that  we  be  advised  upon  those 
matters  at  once;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  commission  to  submit  the  following  questions  to  the 
attorney  general  for  his  answer  in  writing  so  that  we  may  have  them  before  us  for  our 
guidance  in  our  work. 
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1.  Must  not  the  commission  fix  a  minimum  wage  in  the  “occupation  ”  for  the  entire 
State  at  one  time?  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  action  of  the  commission  must  be 
with  reference  to  and  for  the  entire  State,  though  in  fixing  the  actual  minimum  it  may 
vary  the  minimum  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  but  though  the  minimum  may  differ 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  they  must  all  be  fixed  at  the  same  time  and  as  part  of  the 
same  investigation  and  proceeding. — Answer.  No. 

In  other  words,  can  the  commission  investigate  the  minimum  wage  in  any  “occu¬ 
pation  ”  and  act  upon  it  within  a  district  less  in  extent  than  the  entire  State? — Answer. 
Yes. 

(In  regard  to  th e  first  two  questions  asked :  ‘ ‘  Must  not  th e  commission  fix  a  minimum 
wage  in  the  ‘  occupation  ’  for  the  entire  State  at  one  time?  ”  In  other  words,  “Can  the 
commission  investigate  the  minimum  wage  in  any  ‘occupation’  and  act  upon  it 
within  a  district  less  in  extent  than  the  entire  State?”  These  questions  were  taken 
up  in  conference  by  the  attorney  general  and  the  six  assistants,  and  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  department  that  the  acts  of  the  commission  must  be  State  wide 
and  it  must  be  all  done  at  one  time.) 

2.  Section  5  provides  that  the  commission  shall  establish  a  minimum  rate  of  wages 
for  an  “occupation”  after  careful  investigation.  The  commission  is  of  opinion  the 
wages  paid  to  one-sixth  or  more  of  the  women  or  minors  employed  therein  are  less  than 
living  wages.  Can  the  commission  fix  a  minimum  wage  unless  upon  such  investiga¬ 
tion  they  find  that  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  women  or  minors  employed  in  the  “occu¬ 
pation”  within  the  State  are  receiving  less  than  living  wages? — Answer.  No. 

Must  they  find  that  one-sixth  or  more  of  the  women  are  receiving  less  than  living 
wages  before  they  can  fix  minimum  wages  for  women,  and  that  one-sixth  or  more  of 
the  minors  employed  in  the  “occupation  ”  throughout  the  State  are  receiving  less  than 
living  wages  before  they  can  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  minors? — Answer.  No. 

Or,  can  they  consider  women  and  minors  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  and  fix 
minimum  wages  for  each  if  they  find  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  number  of  women  and 
minors  are  receiving  less  than  living  wages? — Answer.  Yes. 

Must  the  commission  fix  a  minimum  for  both  women  and  minors  in  the  ‘  ‘  occupation  ” 
if  they  fix  a  minimum  for  either?  Can  the  minimum  fixed  for  women  differ  in  amount 
from  that  fixed  for  minors  in  the  same  “occupation  ”  and  if  so,  on  what  basis  must  the 
difference  be  fixed? — Answer.  Yes;  respective  cost  of  living  of  the  two. 

Can  the  commission  fix  a  different  minimum  for  male  and  female  minors  in  the 
same  “occupation”? — Answer.  No. 

3.  What  is  an  apprentice  or  learner?  (This  question  is  answered  by  par.  6  of  sec. 
20  of  the  act  itself.)  By  what  rule  shall  the  commission  determine  what  is  an  appren¬ 
tice  and  what  is  a  learner?  (See  above  answer.) 

Must  the  minimum  for  apprentices  be  the  same  as  for  ordinary  workers? — Answer. 
Yes.  (See  par.  7,  sec.  20,  of  the  law.)  If  not,  on  what  basis  must  the  commission  fix  the 
minimum  for  apprentices  if  the-  cost  of  living  is  to  determine  the  wage? 

4.  Must  the  commission  make  the  minimum  apply  to  all  classes  without  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  the  class  or  of  the  individual  in  the  class? — Answer.  That  depends 
upon  facts  and  applies  to  all  as  defined  in  paragraph  8,  section  20,  of  the  law. 

By  what  rule,  if  any,  is  the  commission  to  determine  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  worker  in  health,  and  what  are  the  necessary  comforts  and  conditions  of  reasonable 
life? — Answer.  This  is  by  ascertaining  the  minimum  cost  of  living. 

Can  the  minimum  wage  be  varied  or  fixed,  having  in  mind  the  ability  of  the 
employer  to  pay  the  wage,  and  having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  the  employee  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  family  or  others  dependent?— Answer.  The  attorney 
general  concluded  the  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter. 

Must  not  the  wage  be  fixed  solely  with  reference  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  employee 
of  ordinary  ability  for  a  decent  livelihood  for  the  employee  alone,  without  allowing 
anything  to  enable  the  employee  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  dependent,  and  with- 
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out  allowing  anything  for  education  or  amusement  or  for  clothing  or  housing  beyond 
that  which  will  afford  a  minimum  of  comfort  and  amusement?  (See  subdivision  1, 
par.  1,  sec.  20,  of  the  law.) 

Can  the  commission  in  fixing  a  minimum  wage  allow  anything  off  or  in  reduction 
because  of  the  advantages,  educational  or  otherwise,  which  the  employee  gets  from  the 
particular  employment?—  Answer.  Probably  not. 

5.  In  case  the  commission  should  promulgate  a  wage  rate  which  was  unsatisfactory 
to  some  employer  or  employers,  could  the  employer  so  objecting  be  compelled  to 
comply ?— Answer.  Yes;  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  rate  was  not  satisfactory 
to  some  employer  would  not  excuse  him  from  complying. 

Would  a  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Minnesota 
minimum  wage  statute  be  enforceable?— Answer.  Yes. 

May  we  not  expect  that  the  court  would  hold  it  unenforceable?  -Answer.  No;  the 
right  to  rule  upon  this  is  left  for  the  courts. 

Additional  questions. 

1.  The  first  point  is,  Can  a  minimum  wage  per  week  be  divided  into  half  time,  time 
by  the  day,  or  time  by  the  hour? — Answer.  I  think  “yes.” 

2.  Can  an  employer  offset  against  a  minimum  wage  the  value  of  instruction  given 
to  an  apprentice  or  learner  ?— Answer .  No . 

3.  When  a  business  is  so  conducted  that  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  trade  are  exer¬ 
cised  within  the  business  plant,  does  the  minimum  wage  in  that  business  control  all 
employees,  or  does  the  minimum  wage  apply  in  the  occupations  which  are  grouped 
together  in  such  business? — Answer.  To  the  group. 

Preliminary  investigations  of  wages,  cost  and  manner  of  living,  and 
amount  of  time  lost  during  the  year  had  been  made  by  the  commission. 
The  wage  boards,  however,  decided  that  further  investigation  was 
desirable,  and  subcommittees  were  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
Schedules  were  drawn  up  and  sent  out  to  employers.  Schedules  to 
be  filled  out  by  individual  employees  were  also  sent  to  employers,  to  be 
distributed  by  them  to  the  employees.  The  final  recommendations 
of  the  wage  boards  were  as  follows: 

Mercantile  board,  $8.65  per  week. 

Manufacturing  board,  $8.75  per  week. 

Duluth  board,  $8.50  per  week. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  reports  of  the  wage  boards  the  commission 
held  two  public  hearings.  Its  determinations,  based  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  wage  boards  and  its  public  hearings,  caused  it 
to  reject  the  figures  recommended  and  to  fix  rates  for- two  classes  of 
cities.  In  cities  of  the  first  class,  the  Twin  Cities,  the  minimum 
wage  was  fixed  at  $9  a  week  in  mercantile  and  at  $8.75  in  manufac¬ 
turing;  in  cities  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  as  Duluth  and 
Winona,  the  minimum  for  mercantile  occupations  was  fixed  at  $8.50 
and  in  manufacturing  at  $8.25  per  week.  In  smaller  communities 
the  minimum  was  fixed  at  $8  a  week  for  both  mercantile  and  manu¬ 
facturing  occupations.  All  of  the  determinations  were  issued  October 
23,  1914,  to  become  effective  30  days  thereafter.  According  to  a 
statement  of  the  commission  on  the  day  the  wage  orders  were  to  have 
become  effective,  an  injunction  was  issued  by  the  Ramsey  County 
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District  Court  restraining  the  commission  from  enforcing  the  wage 
orders  or  performing  any  official  acts.  The  case  is  now  pending  before 
the  State  supreme  court. 

The  wage  orders  of  the  Minnesota  commission  as  issued  are  given 
below: 

Order  No.  1,  October  23,  1914. 

Take  Notice. — That  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  it  vested  by  chapter  547,  General 
Laws  of  Minnesota  for  1913,  and  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  wages  paid  to  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  women  employed  in  each  of  the  occupations  hereinafter  named  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  are  less  than  living  wages,  and  having  made  due  investigation 
and  having  determined  the  minimum  wages  sufficient  for  living  wages  for  women  and 
minors  of  ordinary  ability  to  be  nine  dollars  ($9)  per  week,  in  any  mercantile,  office, 
waitress,  or  hairdressing  occupation,  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Now  therefore  it  is  ordered  that: 

No  employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  shall  employ 
any  woman  or  minor  of  ordinary  ability  in  any  mercantile,  office,  waitress  or  hair¬ 
dressing  occupation,  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  a  weekly 
wage  rate  of  less  than  nine  dollars  ($9). 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  learners  and  apprentices. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

Each  employer  affected  by  the  above  order  shall  post  at  least  one  copy  of  said  order 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom  in  which  affected  workers  are  employed  in 
his  establishment  or  work  place. 

Order  No.  2,  October  23,  1914. 

No  employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  shall  employ 
any  woman  or  minor  of  ordinary  ability  in  any  mercantile,  office,  waitress  or  hair¬ 
dressing  occupation,  in  any  city  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($8.50). 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  learners  and  apprentices. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

Order  No.  3,  October  23,  1914. 

No  employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  shall  employ 
any  woman  or  minor  of  ordinary  ability  in  any  mercantile,  office,  waitress  or  hair¬ 
dressing  occupation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  outside  of  cities  of  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  classes,  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  eight  dollars  ($8). 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  learners  and  apprentices. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

Order  No.  4,  October  23,  1914. 

No  employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  shall  employ 
any  woman  or  minor  of  ordinary  ability  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  telephone, 
telegraph,  laundry,  dyeing,  dry-cleaning,  lunch-room,  restaurant  or  hotel  occupation, 
in  any  city  of  the  first  class  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than 
eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  ($8.75). 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  learners  and  apprentices. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

Order  No.  5,  October  23,  1914. 

No  employer,  whether  an  individual,  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  shall  employ 
any  woman  or  minor  of  ordinary  ability  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  telephone, 
telegraph,  laundry,  dyeing,  dry-cleaning,  lunch-room,  restaurant  or  hotel  occupation, 
in  any  city  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  a  weekly 
wage  rate  of  less  than  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($8.25). 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  learners  and  apprentices. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 
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Order  No.  6,  October  23,  1914. 

No  employer,  whether  an  individual  a  partnership  or  a  corporation,  shall  employ 
any  woman  or  minor  of  ordinary  ability  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  telephone, 
telegraph,  laundry,  dyeing,  dry-cleaning,  luncli-room,  restaurant  or  hotel  occupation, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  outside  of  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes, 
at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  eight  dollars  ($8). 

This  order  does  not  apply  to  learners  and  apprentices. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  thirty  (30)  days  from  and  after  the  date  hereof. 

NEBRASKA. 

While  Nebraska  enacted  a  minimum-wage  law  in  1913,  to  become 
effective  July  17  of  that  year,  no  appropriation  was  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  consequence,  no  real  work  has 
yet  been  done.  The  matter  is  reported  as  again  under  discussion 
before  the  legislature,  with  the  real  application  of  the  act  dependent 
upon  action  by  that  body. 

OREGON. 

The  first  biennial  report  of  the  Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission,1  submitted  January  1,  1915,  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  from  June  3,  1913,  the  date  when  the  law  came  into 
effect.  Prior  to  that  date  the  commissioners  had  been  named  and 
thus  were  able  to  meet  and  organize  on  June  4.  The  report  does 
not  discuss  the  problems  with  which  the  commission  had  to  deal  in 
endeavoring  to  put  the  law  into  operation  nor  the  effects  which  have 
resulted  from  the  enforcement  of  its  orders.  The  report  is  here  given 
substantially  in  full. 

The  commission  began  immediately  to  formulate  plans  for  gather¬ 
ing  information  on  the  wages,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  women 
and  minor  workers  before  it  called  formal  conferences.  Informal 
hearings  were  held  with  employers  and  employees  from  the  retail 
store,  manufacturing,  fruit  canning,  laundry,  restaurant,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  industries.  In  all,  16  such  hearings  have  been  held. 
Besides  these  hearings,  special  data  not  ascertainable  at  the  hearings 
were  gathered  by  the  secretary. 

The  first  important  decision  which  the  commission  made  was  to 
regulate  the  wages  and  hours  of  minor  girls  before  regulating  those 
of  adults.  As  the  commission  is  empowered  (ch.  62,  sec.  11,  General 
Laws  of  1913)  to  make  rulings  on  minors  without  recommendations 
from  a  formal  conference,  a  public  hearing  on  the  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  IS  years  was 
held  in  the  office  of  the  commission  on  August  5,  1913.  The  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  by  the  commission  at  this  hearing  were: 

1.  What  are  the  maximum  hours  per  day  which  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
18  years  should  be  employed? 

2.  What  is  the  latest  hour  at  night  at  which  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
years  should  be  employed? 

3.  What  should  be  the  minimum  wage  for  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years? 

1  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  1913-14.  Salem, 
1915.  15  pages. 
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The  rulings  which  the  commission  issued  as  a  result  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  are  known  as  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  Order  1. 


I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  1,  August  5,  1913. 

Gentlemen: 

Take  Notice. — That  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  it  vested  by  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  (Laws  1913,  ch.  62,  pp.  92-99),  and  in  accordance  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  by  it  to-day  duly  made  and  rendered: 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon  hereby  orders  that: 

1.  No  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  or  mer¬ 
cantile  establishment,  millinery,  dressmaking,  or  hairdressing  shop,  laundry,  hotel 
or  restaurant,  telephone  or  telegraph  establishment,  or  office  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
more  than  8  hours  and  20  minutes  during  any  one  day  or  more  than  50  hours  in  any 
one  week. 

2.  No  girl  under  the  age  of  18  shall  be  employed  in  any  one  of  the  above-named 
occupations  after  the  hour  of  6  o’clock  p.  m. 

3.  A  minimum  wage  of  $1  a  day  shall  be  established  for  girls  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18  years,  working  in  the  above-mentioned  occupations,  except  as  otherwise 
arranged  by  the  commission  in  the  cases  of  apprentices  and  learners.1 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  October  4,  1913. 

After  such  order  is  effective,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  affected  thereby  to  fail  to  observe  and  comply  therewith,  and  any  person  who 
violates  said  order  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  by  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than  3  months,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Edwin  V.  O’Hara,  Chairman, 
Bertha  Moores, 

Amedee  M.  Smith, 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Attest: 

Caroline  J.  Gleason,  Secretary. 

Notice. — Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  section  9  of  chapter  62,  General 
Laws  of  Oregon,  1913,  which  provides  that  every  employer  affected  by  this  order  shall 
keep  a  copy  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  in  his  establishment  in  which 
women  workers  work. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  the  informal  hearings,  the  commission 
had  called  two  formal  conferences,  one  on  the  employment  of  women 
in  manufacturing  establishments  in  Portland,  the  other  on  the 
employment  of  women  in  retail  stores  in  Portland.  The  conference 
on  factories  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  22,  1913.  The  members 
of  this  conference  were: 

Representing  the  public. — Mr.  W.  B.  Ayer,  Mr.  Chas.  McGonigle,  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Col¬ 
well. 

Representing  the  employees. — Mrs.  N.  A.  Fallman,  Miss  Anna  Bolda,  Mrs.  L.  Gee. 

Representing  the  employers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Vogan,  of  the  Modern  Confectionery  Co. ; 
Mr.  Everett  Ames,  of  the  Ames,  Harris,  Neville  Bag  Co.;  Mr.  A.  T.  Huggins,  of  the 
Fleishner  &  Mayer  Co. 

The  commission  submitted  the  following  questions  to  this  confer¬ 
ence  for  consideration : 

(1)  What  is  the  sum  required  a  week  to  maintain  a  self-supporting  woman  in  frugal 
but  decent  conditions  of  living  in  Portland?  The  absolutely  essential  elements  of 
such  decent  conditions  are:  (a)  Respectable  lodging;  ( b )  three  meals  a  day;  (c)  cloth¬ 
ing  according  to  the  standard  demanded  by  the  position  such  employee  fills;  ( d ) 
some  provisions  for  recreation,  care  of  health,  and  self-improvement. 

(2)  What  are  the  maximum  daily  hours  of  work  in  manufacturing  establishments 
which  are  consistent  with  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  women  employees? 

(3)  What  length  of  lunch  period  is  demanded  by  the  hygienic  needs  of  women 
workers  in  factories? 


1  See  order  of  Aug.  31,  1914. 
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The  recommendations  received  from  this  conference,  which  were 
presented  for  a  public  hearing,  follow: 


Recommendations  of  the  Conference  on  Factories  in  Portland. 

In  establishing  a  minimum  wage  for  women  workers  in  factories,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  occupation  and  to  the  permanence  of  the  em¬ 
ployment;  consequently  each  industry  should  be  considered  by  itself.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  there  must  be  a  minimum  below  which  it  is  unwise  for  society  as  a 
whole  to  permit  its  workers  to  be  employed. 

In  the  establishment  of  such  a  minimum,  general  in  its  application,  consideration 
must  also  be  given  to  industry  as  it  exists  and  care  must  be  taken  that  injustice  is  not 
inflicted  in  an  effort  to  remedy  abuses  that  have  long  existed. 

With  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  and  far-reaching  influence  of  our  decision, 
we  recommend : 

“First.  That  the  daily  hours  of  work  be  limited  to  nine  hours  a  day  or  54  hours 
a  week. 

“Second.  A  standard  minimum  of  $8.64  a  wTeek  in  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Portland,  any  lesser  amount  being  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
to  women  workers  and  to  maintain  them  in  health. 

“Third.  That  the  length  of  the  lunch  period  be  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

“The  above  recommendations  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  regular  women  workers 
and  do  not  cover  the  minimum  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices.  Conditions  of 
occupation  and  the  time  required  to  become  proficient  are  so  varied  in  different 
industries  that  we  recommend  that  the  commission  itself  gather  information  covering 
all  occupations  and  submit  all  such  information  and  evidence  to  a  conference  created 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  same.  Satisfied  that  such  course  is  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  arriving  at  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  period  for  learners  and 
apprentices  we  make  no  specific  recommendation  covering  industries  assigned  to  us 
for  consideration,  but  do  recommend  that  the  minimum  wage  for  such  learners  and 
apprentices  in  manufacturing  establishments  of  Portland  be  fixed  at  $1  a  day.  ” 

A  public  bearing  was  held  on  these  recommendations  in  the  Port¬ 
land  Public  Library,  on  September  9,  1913,  at  8.  p.  m.  The  rulings 
of  the  commission  on  the  wages  and  hours  of  adult  women  em¬ 
ployees,  paid  by  the  time  rate  of  payment,  in  the  factories  in  Port¬ 
land,  are  as  follows: 


I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  2,  September  10,  1913. 

No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  owning  or  operating  any  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  shall  employ  any  woman  in  said  estab¬ 
lishment  for  more  than  9  hours  a  day,  or  54  hours  a  week;  or  fix,  allow,  or  permit  for 
any  woman  employee  in  said  establishment  a  noon  lunch  period  of  less  than  45  min¬ 
utes  in  length;  or  employ  any  experienced  adult  woman  worker,  paid  by  time  rates 
of  payment,  in  said  establishment  at  a  weekly  wage  of  less  than  $8.64,  any  lesser 
amount  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to 
such  women  factory  workers,  and  to  maintain  them  in  health. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  November  10,  1913. 

The  mercantile  conference  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  21,  1913. 
The  members  of  this  conference  were: 

Representing  the  public. — Mr.  T.  D.  Honeyman,  Mrs.  Henry  It.  Talbot,  Miss  Puth 
Catlin. 

Representing  the  employees. — Miss  Helen  Dinneen,  Miss  Gladys  Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  IV. 
Mackey. 

Representing  the  employers. — Mr.  I.  N.  Lipman,  Mr.  Thos.  Roberts,  sr.,  Mr.  Aim. 
Woodard. 

The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  conference: 

(1)  What  is  the  sum  required  per  week  to  maintain  in  frugal  but  decent  conditions 
of  living  a  self-supporting  woman  employed  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Port¬ 
land?  The  absolutely  essential  elements  of  such  decent  conditions  of  living  are: 
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(a)  respectable  lodging;  ( b )  three  meals  a  day;  (c)  clothing  according  to  the  standard 
demanded  by  position  such  employee  fills;  ( d )  some  provisions  for  recreation,  self- 
improvement,  and  care  of  health. 

(2)  What  are  maximum  hours  of  work  in  mercantile  establishments  consistent  with 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  women  employees? 

(3)  Is  the  employment  of  women  at  niglitwork  in  mercantile  establishments  rea¬ 
sonable  and  consistent  with  their  welfare? 

On  August  20,  1913,  the  conference  sent  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  commission: 


Report  of  the  Conference  on  the  Wages,  Hours,  and  Conditions  of  Work  of  Women  in  Mercantile  Estab¬ 
lishments  in  Portland. 

To  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

The  members  of  the  mercantile  conference  called  by  the  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  what  is  the  minimum  cost  of  decent,  frugal  living,  what  should  be  the 
maximum  hours  of  a  day’s  work  for  adult  female  clerks  employed  in  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Portland,  and  whether  nightwork  in  such  establishments  is  reasonable 
and  consistent  with  their  welfare,  wish  to  report  to  the  commission  that  they  have  seri¬ 
ously  considered  the  above  questions  and  wish  to  make  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  commission: 

(1)  That  a  minimum  wage  of  $9.25  a  week  be  established  for  adult  women  clerks 
who  are  not  apprentices,  in  the  mercantile  stores  of  Portland. 

(2)  That  the  maximum  hours  of  work  for  one  day  be  fixed  at  8  hours  and  20  minutes, 
and  for  one  week  at  50  hours. 

(3)  That  6  o’clock  p.  m.  be  fixed  as  the  latest  hour  at  which  any  woman  shall  be 
employed  on  any  day  of  the  year  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  since  any  later  hour 
is  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  with  the  welfare  of  women  workers. 

A  public  bearing  on  these  recommendations  was  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  1913,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  Portland  Public  Library.  After 
considering  the  information  presented,  the  commission  issued  the 
following  rulings: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  3,  September  23,  1913. 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  conducting  any  mercantile  establishment 
in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  shall  pay  to  any  experienced  adult  woman  worker  a 
wage  less  than  $9.25  a  week.  Nor  shall  any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning 
or  conducting  any  mercantile  establishment  in  the  city  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  employ 
any  woman  worker  in  such  mercantile  establishment  more  than  8  hours  and  20  minutes 
in  any  day,  and  50  hours  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  any  day. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  November  23,  1913. 

On  September  3  a  conference  on  the  wages  and  hours  of  women 
employees  in  offices  in  Portland  was  organized.  This  conference  was 
composed  of  Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Mr.  Fred  Strong,  Mr.  Wm.  A. 
Marshall,  representing  the  public;  Miss  Ethel  Winn,  Miss  Edna  Car- 
mody,  Miss  Irene  Armstrong,  representing  the  employees;  Mr.  Frank¬ 
lin  T.  Griffith,  Mr.  J.  B.  Kerr,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wellman,  representing  the 
employers. 

The  following  questions  were  considered  by  them: 

1.  What  sum  is  necessary  to  supply  a  decent  and  healthful  subsistence  to  a  self- 
supporting  adult  woman  engaged  in  office  work  in  the  State  of  Oregon? 

2.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  hours  that  such  a  woman  may  be  so  employed 
without  injury  to  her  health? 

The  conference  answered  these  questions  by  recommending:  First, 
that  a  minimum  wage  of  $40  a  month  be  paid  to  adult  experienced 
women  engaged  in  office  work;  second,  that  51  hours  a  week  be  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  which  a  woman  engaged  in  office  work 
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might  be  employed.  There  was  no  recommendation  for  maximum 
daily  hours. 

The  public  hearing  on  these  recommendations  was  held  December 
2,  1913,  in  the  Portland  Public  Library  at  8  p.  m.  The  commission 
then  issued  the  following  rulings: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  4,  December  3,  1913. 

1.  No  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  shall  employ  any  experienced, 
adult  woman  in  any  office,  or  at  office  work,  in  the  city  of  Portland  for  more  than  51 
hours  in  any  week,  nor  at  a  wage  rate  of  less  than  $40  a  month. 

2.  The  following  classes  of  work  are  included  under  this  ruling  as  office  work: 
Stenographers,  bookkeepers,  typists,  billing  clerks,  filing  clerks,  cashiers  (moving- 
picture  theaters,  restaurants,  amusement  parks,  ice-cream  stands,  etc.),  checkers, 
invoicers,  comptometer  operators,  auditors,  and  all  kinds  of  clerical  work. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  February  2,  1914. 

Pending  special  investigations  and  rulings  on  the  different  indus¬ 
tries  located  outside  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  wishing  to  establish 
maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  which  would  put  all  of  the 
industries  in  the  small  towns  of  the  State  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
commission  organized  a  conference  familiarly  known  as  the  “  State¬ 
wide’  ’  conference.  The  representatives  on  this  were: 

Representing  the  public. — Mrs.  Sarah  Evans,  Mr.  D.  Solis  Cohen,  Mr.  It.  A.  Booth. 

Representing  the  employers. — Mr.  Emery  Olmstead,  Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  Mr.  Thos. 
Roberts,  sr. 

Representing  the  employees. — Mrs.  L.  Gee,  Mrs.  Steve  King,  Miss  Marie  Burton. 

The  industries  which  they  were  asked  to  consider  were  those  in 
Portland  not  already  regulated  by  previous  rulings,  and  all  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  State  at  large,  outside  of  Portland,  which  had  women  in 
their  employ.  The  conference  was  instructed  that  the  wages  recom¬ 
mended  would  be  preliminary  to  special  conferences  which  the  com¬ 
mission  intended  to  call  eventually  for  industries  outside  of  Portland, 
as  well  as  those  in  Portland.  The  questions  submitted  to  this  con¬ 
ference  were: 

(1)  What  is  the  sum  required  a  week  to  maintain  a  self-supporting  woman  in  frugal 
but  decent  conditions  of  living? 

(2)  What  are  the  maximum  daily  hours  of  work  which  are  consistent  with  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  women  employees? 

(3)  Do  you  not  think  that  a  maximum  six-day  week  should  be  recommended  for  all 
women  employees? 

(4)  What  should  be  the  maximum  time  of  employment  required  before  an  inex¬ 
perienced  woman  worker  is  entitled  to  receive  the  minimum  wage? 

(5)  Is  nightwork  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  health  and  efficiency  of  female 
employees? 

After  due  consideration,  the  conference  sent  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  commission: 


Report  of  the  State-wide  Conference  for  AH  Industries  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

To  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

The  members  of  the  conference  appointed  by  your  honorable  body  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  wages  and  hours  for  all  industries  in  the  State  of  Oregon  not  here¬ 
tofore  ruled  upon  by  the  commission,  respectfully  report  that  they  have  given  due 
attention  to  the  questions  propounded,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  their 
answers  thereto,  all  of  the  conclusions  herein  contained  being  the  unanimous  sense  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  present  at  the  time  when  the  matters  were  finally 
considered. 
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Answer  to  question  1.  We  deem  that  the  sum  required  per  week  to  maintain  a  self- 
supporting  woman  in  frugal  but  decent  conditions  of  living  as  an  absolute  minimum  is 
$8.25. 

Answer  to  question  2.  The  maximum  daily  hours  of  work  which  are  consistent  with 
the  health  and  efficiency  of  women  employees  should  not  exceed  54  a  week. 

Answer  to  question  3.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  the  answer  to  ques¬ 
tion  2  would  of  itself  necessarily  affect  the  answer  to  question  3. 

Answer  to  question  4.  The  conference  suggested  that  the  maximum  time  of  employ¬ 
ment  before  an  inexperienced  woman  worker  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  should  not  exceed  one  year,  and  further  suggests  that  in  making  the  recom¬ 
mendation  the  conference  does  not  mean  to  indicate  that  an  inexperienced  woman 
should  necessarily  work  one  year  before  receiving  the  minimum  wage,  but  should  be 
put  upon  the  list  of  experienced  workers  just  as  soon  as  her  efficiency  becomes  appar¬ 
ent;  for  such  inexperienced  workers  the  conference  recommends  a  minimum  wage  of 
$6  a  week. 

Answer  to  Question  5.  The  conference  does  not  believe  that  nightwork  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  health  and  efficiency  of  female  employees,  but  in  view  of  the  present 
industrial  conditions  throughout  the  State  of  Oregon  it  recommends  the  hour  of  8.30 
o’clock  p.  m.  as  the  latest  hour  at  which  women  should  be  employed  in  mercantile, 
manufacturing,  and  laundry  industries,  but  that  this  hour  of  dismissal  should  not 
apply  to  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  confectionery  establishments,  restaurants, 
and  hotels. 

A  public  hearing  on  these  recommendations  was  called  for  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1913.  The  rulings  which  were  issued  after  the  hearings  are  as 
follows : 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  5,  December  9,  1913. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  experienced,  adult  woman 
in  any  industry  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  paid  by  time  rate  of  payment,  at  a  weekly 
wage  rate  of  less  than  $8.25  a  week,  any  lesser  amount  being  hereby  declared  inade¬ 
quate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  such  women  workers  and  to  maintain 
them  in  health. 

(2)  Nor  shall  any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  employ  women  in  any  industry 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  more  than  54  hours  a  week. 

(3)  Nor  shall  any  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  pay  inexperienced,  adult  women 
workers,  employed  by  time  rate  of  payment,  at  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  $6  a  week. 
And  the  maximum  length  of  time  such  workers  may  be  considered  inexperienced  in 
any  industry  shall  not  exceed  one  year.1 

(4)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  or  conducting  any  mercantile,  manufac¬ 
turing,  or  laundry  establishment  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  employ  women  workers 
in  such  establishment  later  than  the  hour  of  8.30  o’clock  p.  m.  of  any  day.  This  hour 
of  dismissal  does  not  apply  to  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  confectionery 
establishments,  restaurants,  and  hotels. 

Said  order  shall  become  effective  from  and  after  February  7,  1914. 

Under  date  of  August  31,  1914,  the  commission  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  (but  not  as  a  numbered  order)  authorizing  employment  for  a 
preapprenticeship  period  at  a  special  lower  rate  in  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  trades. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  31,  1914. 

To  the  Milliners  and  Dressmakers  of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

The  industrial  welfare  commission  on  August  28  decided,  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  apprenticeship  conditions  in  the  millinery  and  dressmaking 
trades,  to  permit  a  preapprenticeship  period  of  one  month  to  women  and  girls  who  wish 
to  learn  either  of  these  trades.  As  this  month  is  given  that  the  ability  of  the  learners 
may  be  tested  and  their  fitness  for  the  trade  discovered  they  may  be  engaged  for  a 
wage  rate  of  less  than  $6  a  week,  but  after  the  end  of  the  30  days’  period  the  apprentice 
must  be  paid  at  least  $6  a  week.  The  regular  apprenticeship  period  of  12  months  as 
allowed  by  I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  5,  will  date  from  the  end  of  the  month’s  trial. 

This  preapprenticeship  period  of  30  days  will  be  allowed  only  to  those  women  and 
girls  who  have  had  no  previous  experience  at  dressmaking  or  millinery.  Every  ^ 
learner  who  is  taken  on  under  this  regulation  must  have  a  special  permit  from  this  office 
before  she  can  begin  work.  A  duplicate  of  this  permit  will  be  sent  to  the  employer, 
which  duplicate  must  be  returned  with  the  original  when  the  preapprenticeship  time 


1  See  order  of  Aug.  31, 1914. 
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is  completed.  Those  women  who  have  had  slight  experience  at  either  of  the  trades, 
but  who  have  not  had  a  full  year,  must  be  employed  as  regular  apprentices  at  $6  a 
week  and  will  not  receive  a  permit  for  a  trial  month. 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 

- ,  Secretary. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
industry  and  the  large  number  of  women  and  children  employed,  a 
special  conference  on  this  industry  was  organized  September  16, 
1914.  The  representatives  on  this  conference  were: 

Representing  the  public.— Mrs.  A.  M.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  C.  English,  Mr.  A.  M.  Churchill. 

Representing  the  employees.— Mrs.  L.  E.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Wm.  Addis,  Miss  Rose 
Harrington. 

Representing  the  employers. — Mr.  J.  J.  Stangel,  Woodburn;  Mr.  W.  G.  Allen,  Salem; 
Mr.  J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene. 

The  commission  submitted  the  following  subjects  for  consideration: 

(1)  A  system  of  standardizing  or  indicating  box  weights  where  employees  work  by 
the  box. 

(2)  A  standardization  of  the  daily  time  and  piece  work  checks. 

(3)  The  adjustment  of  piece  rates  to  the  minimum- wage  rate  already  established: 

(a)  For  the  different  grades  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit. 

( b )  For  determining  the  percentage  of  workers  who  may  be  classified  as  learners. 

(4)  The  question  of  the  status  of  minors  in  canneries. 

(5)  Proper  height  of  tables  and  stools. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conference  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Except  as  herein  below  set  forth  under  paragraph  2,  no  person,  firm,  corporation, 
or  association  shall  employ  any  experienced  adult  woman  in  any  cannery  or  other  es¬ 
tablishment  for  the  canning,  drying,  or  preserving  of  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  products  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  whether  paid  by  time  or  piece  rate  of  payment,  at  a 
weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $8.25  a  week,  nor  in  the  city  of  Portland  at  a  weekly  wage 
rate  of  less  than  $8.64,  any  lesser  amount  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  to  supply 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  such  women  workers,  and  to  maintain  them  in  health. 
Where  piece  rates  of  payment  are  employed  they  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  conform  to 
this  regulation. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  adult  women  employed  in  any  such  establishment 
(cannery,  etc.)  may  be  classed,  if  inexperienced,  as  “ learners  and  apprentices,”  or 
if  slow  or  infirm,  as  ‘‘physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age  or  otherwise,”  and  may 
receive  less  than  said  minimum  wage  above  named,  but  in  no  case  shall  “  learners  and 
apprentices”  receive  less  than  $6  a  week. 

(3)  In  case  action  for  unpaid  wages  is  brought  in  any  court  by  any  such  adult 
woman  employee,  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  the  plaintiff  shall  establish  the  time  during 
which  she  was  employed,  whereupon  it  shall  be  presumed  that  she  is  entitled  to  the 
minimum  wage  provided  in  paragraph  1  hereof  for  the  period  of  such  employment. 
And  if  an  employer,  in  defense,  under  paragraph  2  hereof,  shall  seek  to  show  that  said 
worker  was  inexperienced,  slow,  or  infirm,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  establish 
that  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  his  adult  women  employees  were  thus  classed  and  paid 
during  the  period  covered  by  such  action. 

(4)  Where  employment  is  for  fractional  portions  of  a  week  a  minimum  wage  per  hour 
shall  be  paid,  to  be  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  weekly  minimum  wage  applicable  by  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  of  employment  permitted  by  law  in  the  establishment  in 
question,  in  no  case  more  than  54  hours. 

(5)  No  woman  shall  be  employed  in  any  such  establishment  (cannery,  etc.)  more 
than  54  hours  a  week;  but  for  not  more  than  four  weeks  each  year  adult  women  may 
be  employed  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  provided  that  for  all  time  of  employment 
exceeding  54  hours  a  week  and  less  than  said  60  hours  a  week  wages  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  exceeding  the  regular  minimum  wage  paid  in  such  establishment,  whether  by 
piece  or  time  rate,  by  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

(6)  Whenever,  at  the  end  of  any  day  or  other  unit  of  working  time,  any  employer  in 
such  industry  shall  take  possession  of  the  token,  card,  record,  or  receipt  for  piecework 
of  any  female  employee,  he  shall  in  turn  leave  with  or  give  to  her  either  a  duplicate  or 
copy  of  same  or  some  similar  form  of  token,  card,  record,  or  receipt  from  which  all  sums 
to  which  she  is  entitled  and  hours  during  which  she  has  been  employed  can  be  readily 
computed . 

82843°— Bull.  167—15 
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A  public  hearing  on  these  recommendations  was  held  in  the  Port¬ 
land  Public  Library  on  December  17,  1914. 

The  question  of  the  length  and  the  wage  of  the  apprenticeship 
period  in  the  mercantile,  factory,  and  laundry  industries,  which  had 
been  under  investigation  for  some  time,  was  submitted  to  a  conference 
on  October  21,  1914.  Subcommittees  of  this  conference  are  still 
engaged  in  investigating  the  question  in  all  its  bearings. 

Besides  minor  investigations  which  the  commission  has  carried  on 
without  interruption,  through  its  secretary,  two  more  extensive 
inquiries  have  been  made  during  the  year  1914.  The  first  one  was 
concerned  with  the  conditions  of  work  of  female  employees  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  in  the  State,  and  the  second  with  the 
laundries  of  Portland.  A  report  on  the  findings  of  the  laundry 
inquiry  has  been  published.1  During  the  18  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  commission  was  organized  it  has  met  73  times;  40 
of  these  meetings  have  been  formal  business  sessions,  16  have  been 
informal  hearings,  and  the  remainder  have  been  at  conferences  and 
public  hearings. 

Enforcement  of  the  Law. 

All  complaints  of  violations  of  the  law  which  have  been  reported 
to  the  office  of  the  commission  have  been  referred  to  the  State  labor 
commissioner,  who  has  the  enforcement  of  the  rulings.  The  indus¬ 
trial  welfare  commission  has  endeavored  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
with  the  State  labor  commissioner  and  his  deputies,  so  that  complete 
harmony  exists  between  the  two  officers. 

Eight  permits  have  been  issued  to  slow,  infirm,  or  crippled  adult 
workers,  as  permitted  by  the  law  (ch.  62,  sec.  10),  to  work  for  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  provided  for  experienced  adult  workers. 
The  industries,  the  number  in  each,  and  the  cause  for  which  the 
permits  were  issued  is  given  herewith: 


Industry. 

Location. 

No. 

Reason  for  issuing. 

Paper-box  factory . 

Portland . 

1 

1  aged  and  slow. 

1  abnormally  slow  worker;  1  deafness. 

1  aged,  slow,  and  infirm. 

1  slow  from  illness,  past  middle  age. 

1  crippled  hand;  1  aged  and  slow. 

1  aged  and  slow. 

Mercantile  store . 

. do . 

2 

Fruit  canner y . 

. do . 

1 

Rug  factory . 

_ do . 

1 

Laundry . 

. do . 

2 

Do  r . 

Eugene . 

1 

Legal  Defense  of  the  Act. 

On  October  14,  1913,  suit  was  brought  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stettler  against 
the  industrial  welfare  commission  to  restrain  it  from  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  complaint  was  based  on  the  provisions  of  I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  2, 
which  governs  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  in  Portland, 
and  provides  for  a  nine-hour  day  or  54-hour  week,  a  minimum  wage 
of  $8.64  a  week  for  experienced  adult  workers,  and  a  minimum  of  45 
minutes  for  the  lunch  period.  Attorney  General  Crawford  had 
charge  of  the  defense  for  the  commission,  but  was  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Dan  J.  Malarky,  Mr.  E.  B.  Seabrook,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Teal,  who 
offered  their  services  to  the  commission  gratuitously.  Mr.  Teal 
drew  up  a  brief  defending  the  provision  of  the  law  which  forbids 


1  Report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  the  State  of  Oregon  on  the  Power  Laundries  in 
Portland,  1914. 
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appeal  from  decisions  of  the  commission  in  matters  of  fact.  Mr. 
Malarky  also  presented  a  brief  and  took  part  with  the  attorney  general 
in  the  pleadings  before  both  the  circuit  and  State  supreme  courts. 

On  November  7,  1913,  Judge  Cleeton,  of  the  circuit  court,  declared 
the  law  constitutional  and  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  against 
the  commission.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  State  supreme  court, 
where  the  hearing  was  given  on  February  9,  1914.  For  the  hearing 
before  the  State  supreme  court  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  Boston,  and 
Miss  Josephine  Goldmark,  publication  secretary  of  the  National 
Consumers’  League,  submitted  a  brief  showing  the  benefits  of  mini¬ 
mum-wage  legislation.  On  March  17,  the  supreme  court  handed 
down  a  decision  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 

Thereupon  Miss  Elmira  Simpson,  an  employee  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Stettler, 
brought  suit  against  the  commission  on  the  ground  that  its  rulings 
would  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  work.  The  law  was  again  upheld, 
both  in  the  circuit  and  the  State  supreme  courts.  Both  cases  were 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  the  hearing 
was  held  on  December  17,  1914.  Attorney  General  Crawford  and 
Mr.  Louis  Brandeis  appeared  for  the  commission.  The  decision  of 
this  court  has  not  yet  (March  17,  1914)  been  rendered. 

UTAH. 

The  Utah  minimum-wage  law  is  peculiar  in  that  it  fixes  directly  the 
minimum  rates  to  be  paid  for  experienced  adult  females,  for  adult 
learners  and  apprentices,  and  for  minors.  The  administration  of  the 
law  is  placed  upon  the  commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and 
statistics.  The  law  became  effective  May  13,  1913,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  under  date  of  January  20,  1914,  from  Commissioner 
Haines,  is  of  particular  interest: 

Our  office  has  investigated  some  two  hundred  or  more  cases  of 
alleged  violations  of  the  minimum-wage  law  since  May  13,  1913, 
which  have  had  any  merit  and  a  number  that  had  not.  We  knew 
that  it  was  the  prime  object  of  the  lawmakers  to  secure  for  the  girls 
and  women  affected  an  increase  of  wages  and  in  enforcing  the  law 
we  have  always  endeavored  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  first.  For  this  reason,  where  we  find  violations,  we  first  give 
the  employers  an  opportunity  to  make  good  to  their  employees  any 
shortage  of  wages  between  what  they  had  been  paying  and  what 
they  were  legally  required  to  pay.  In  some  cases,  we  have  secured 
to  a  single  employee  as  high  as  $57  in  back  wages.  The  employers 
preferred  to  pay  this  money  rather  than  stand  trial  with  the  liability 
of  paying  a  heavy  fine  and  costs  of  prosecution,  besides  the  ignominy 
of  being  cheap  men.  In  the  above  manner,  we  have  collected  over 
$6,000  in  back  pay  to  employees  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  to  bring  four  prosecutions,  three  of  which  we  have  won  and  one 
is  still  pending.1 

Writing  late  in  1913,  the  same  commissioner  said: 

The  principal  businesses  affected  by  the  law  are  the  mercantile, 
candy,  knitting,  paper-box  and  overall  factories,  the  woolen  mills, 
laundries,  millineries,  hotels  and  telephone  companies. 


1  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Minimum-wage  legislation,  Appendix  III  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  New 
York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission,  p.  208. 
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Of  the  employees  under  18  years  of  age,  constituting  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  11,500,  a  majority  were  employed  as  cash  girls  and  wrap¬ 
pers  in  the  department  stores  and  received  about  $4  per  week,  a  few 
less.  The  minimum  wage  raised  the  wages  of  this  class  to  $4.50 
per  week.  A  number  of  the  department  stores  supplanted  cash 
girls  with  cash  boys  whom  they  pay  $4  a  week  or  $18  per  month. 
Many  millinery  stores  that  were  paying  girl  apprentices  from  $2.50 
to  $5  per  week  also  weeded  out  those  who  were  the  least  proficient. 
In  the  knitting,  candy,  paper-box,  and  overall  factories,  and  woolen 
mills  where  the  piece  system  is  in  vogue,  a  few  girls  were  discharged 
who  could  not  reach  the  minimum  wage  in  their  respective  classes 
named  in  our  law.  This  number,  however,  was  not  over  3  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  employed  therein. 

In  the  inexperienced  adult  class,  those  women  over  18  years  of 
age  with  less  than  one  year’s  experience  as  salesladies  or  as  appren¬ 
tices  in  millinery  stores  and  factories,  were  affected  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  law  requires  that  this  class  shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
90  cents  per  day.  Many  within  this  classification  were  drawing 
about  the  same  wage  as  was  paid  inexperienced  girls  who  were  under 
18  years  of  age.  In  some  cases,  the  older  girls  in  the  90  cents  per 
day  class  were  no  better  salesladies  than  their  younger  sisters.  Of 
this  class,  constituting  10  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  in  our 
State,  as  stated  above,  the  wages  of  about  3  per  cent  were  raised  to 
meet  the  minimum  wage. 

While  the  law  did  not  become  effective  until  May  13,  many  of  the 
employers  who  pay  monthly  or  semimonthly  voluntarily  caused  the 
law  to  become  effective  on  May  1.  In  a  number  of  businesses,  the 
employees  who  were  not  considered  as  possessing  the  necessary  effi¬ 
ciency  were  notified  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  “make  good”  in  order 
to  retain  their  employment  and  the  probationary  period  was  fixed 
at  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

As  a  whole,  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  employers 
that  the  law  has  increased  efficiency  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  female  em¬ 
ployees  were  discharged  because  of  this  law  going  into  effect  and 
many  of  those  who  lost  their  employment  found  emplo}xmcnt  in  other 
like  establishments  or  in  other  lines. 

About  the  time  the  law  became  effective,  our  department  was 
called  upon  by  a  number  of  business  concerns  to  determine  what 
generally  would  be  considered  a  year’s  experience  as  expressed  in 
our  law.  They  were  informed  that  any  girl  or  woman  who  had 
worked  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more,  or  who  had  worked  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  millinery  establishment  or  as  a  laundry  girl,  te!e- 
plione  girl  or  in  a  factory  or  mill  for  a  like  period,  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  “experienced”  in  their  respective  avocations. 

Some  of  the  department  stores  claim  that  they  experienced  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  'with  employees  coming  to  them  from  small  country 
stores  and  the  5  and  10  cent  city  stores.  This  class  of  employees  are 
18  years  old  and  over  and  have  had  a  year’s  or  more  experience. 
Employers  are  required  to  pay  this  class  of  girls  or  women  not  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  day  and  have  found  that  others 
of  their  older  employees  who  are  working  as  minors  and  1 1  inexperi¬ 
enced”  are  more  efficient.  This  fact  is  soon  manifested  in  a  way 
that  touches  their  pocketbooks,  for  the  reason  that  the  smaller-paid 
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help  are  soon  at  the  elbows  of  their  employers  asking  for  an  increase 
of  wages  with  the  plea  that  they  are  better  or  fully  as  efficient  as  the 
higher-paid  employees  with  a  country  or  small  store  experience. 

The  law  has  had  a  tendency  to  drive  out  the  little  errand  girl  in 
some  establishments  who  was  drawing  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  week 
and  whose  tenure  of  employment  was  ofttimes  a  semicharitable  one. 

Compared  with  many  other  Western  States  of  equal  and  some  of 
greater  population,  the  wage  scales  of  this  State  for  both  male  and 
female  labor  are  quite  high,  and  our  newly  inaugurated  minimum-wage 
law  was  instrumental  in  increasing  the  wages  of  but  a  small  per  cent 
(possibly  10)  of  our  working  girls  and  young  women.  In  our  laundries 
girls  were  generally  paid  from  $6  to  $7  per  week  and  now  they  are  paid 
$7.50  per  week.  In  the  department  stores,  the  wage  was  from  $4  to 
$25  and  in  the  millinery  establishments  from  $2.50  to  $25  per  week. 
Apprentices  in  the  millinery  establishments  must  now  be  paid  $4.50 
per  week  or  else  be  permitted  to  work  under  instruction  for  absolutely 
no  wage,  in  which  condition  the  relationship  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  is  not  established. 

Thirty  dollars  a  month  or  $1  per  day  was  the  general  wage  of 
chambermaids  in  many  European  hotels  and  rooming  houses.  Now 
it  must  be  $1.25  per  day  for  six  days  a  week  where  neither  board  nor 
lodging  is  furnished. 

As  a  whole,  I  think  the  law  a  fairly  good  one  and  have  yet  to  learn 
where  it  is  causing  any  considerable  amount  of  oppression  or  injustice 
to  anyone.  Some  small  establishments,  like  country  printing  offices, 
that  employed  female  apprentices  at  a  wage  of  from  $3  to  $4  per  week 
or  the  first  year,  claim  that  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  $7.50  per  week 
or  such  help  during  the  second  year. 

In  no  establishment  of  the  State,  coming  under  our  notice,  that 
employs  any  considerable  number  of  females,  has  the  pay  roll  been 
increased  over  5  per  cent.  I  believe  that  the  average  is  between  2  and 
3  per  cent. 

The  law  has  the  tendency  to  equalize  the  wages  of  the  inexperienced 
and  the  near  experienced.  I  believe  that  it  increases  efficiency  and 
what  is  of  equal  and  greater  importance  will  have  a  growing  tendency 
to  secure  to  competent  women  a  living  wage.1 

No  formal  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Utah  law  has  yet  been 
issued,  but  a  paper  read  by  Commissioner  Haines  before  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Association  of  Government  Labor  Officials  on  June 
9,  1914,  explains  the  history  of  the  law  and  discusses  the  results  of 
its  application.2  The  paper  is  given  in  full  below: 

Utah’s  arbitrary  minimum-wage  law  for  women  and  girls  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  one  full  year,  a  period  long  enough  to  form  a 
partial  conclusion  of  the  merits,  in  one  State  at  least,  of  a  class  of  labor 
laws  that  is  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many  students  of  impor¬ 
tant  social  and  economic  problems. 

Before  entering  into  a  statement  of  the  physical  operations  of  the 
law  and  its  practical  results  so  far  as  may  yet  be  determined,  I  desire 


1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  209-212. 

2  Paper  read  by  H.  T.  Haines,  commissioner  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  of  Utah,  before  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Government  Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  June  9, 1914. 
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to  first  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
Utah,  one  of  the  youngest  States,  and  one  haying  the  fewest  number 
of  women  and  girls  depending  upon  a  daily  wage  for  their  sustenance, 
took  a  short  cut  through  the  wide  but  unknown  field  of  proposed  living- 
wage  legislation,  and  enacted  a  minimum-wage  law  for  females.  Pre¬ 
liminary  work  leading  to  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  bill  for 
the  enactment  of  a  minimum-wage  law  had  been  performed  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  our  State  and  the  bill 
itself  was  presented  by  a  woman  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature,  of  whom  there  were  three.  This  bill  followed  closely  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  first  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
but  which  was  later  much  amended  and  therefore  considerably  unlike 
the  Bay  State’s  minimum-wage  law  in  effect  to-day. 

The  Utah  bill  provided  for  a  commission,  as  have  bills  of  all  other 
States  having  minimum-wage  laws  now  in  force  or  pending.  The  pro¬ 
posed  commission  was  to  have  been  composed  of  three  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  whom  was  to  have  been  a  woman. 
The  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
commission  for  inquiring  into  the  wages  paid  to  women  and  girl 
employees  in  the  various  occupations  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  adequacy  of  the 
then  prevailing  wages  to  supply  the  employees  with  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health. 

The  commission  was  further  empowered  to  establish  a  wage  board 
consisting  of  three  representative  employers  and  an  equal  number  of 
representative  women  employees,  and  one  or  more  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  representing  the  public,  whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  for  women  in  occupations  in  which  prevailing  wages  were 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  living  wage  and 
to  maintain  the  employees  in  health. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  were  quick  to  notice  this  effort  for 
proposed  legislation  affecting  their  several  interests  and  equally  alert 
in  protecting  such  interests.  Arrangements  were  soon  perfected  for 
joint  meetings  of  employers  and  employees  and  women’s  club  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  the  labor  committee  of  the  lower  house.  The  mer¬ 
chants’  and  manufacturers’  committee  of  the  local  commercial  club 
strenuously  opposed  the  bill  in  the  form  presented,  asserting  that  the 
publicity  feature  in  which  the  commission  was  authorized  to  publish 
in  the  daily  papers  the  names  of  employers  and  the  material  facts  of 
their  findings  through  searching  investigations  into  their  businesses, 
was  particularly  objectionable  and  unnecessary.  It  was  also  main¬ 
tained  by  them  that  the  proposed  investigating  machinery  was  too 
bulky  and  that  the  $5,000  that  was  proposed  to  be  appropriated  was 
insufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  manner  outlined.  With  the 
women  in  their  fight  for  the  enactment  of  their  bill,  or  one  equally  as 
good,  were  representatives  of  labor,  and  lobbies  in  the  legislative  halls 
were  formed  and  maintained  by  the  contending  forces.  At  the  public 
hearings  before  the  house  labor  committee  able  and  exhaustive  argu¬ 
ments  were  made  and  heard,  and  but  little  advancement  was  appar¬ 
ently  made  for  some  time  toward  an  amicable  understanding  between 
the  participating  forces.  Finally  a  subcommittee  of  the  merchants’ 
and  manufacturers’  committee  of  the  local  commercial  club  drafted  a 
bill  that  was  accepted  as  a  fairly  good  compromise  between  them¬ 
selves,  the  club  women,  and  labor  representatives,  and  a  substitute  bill 
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embracing  a  wage  scale  as  agreed  upon  was  drafted  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  which  was  later  presented  to  the  legislature  and  finally  passed 
by  a  close  vote  in  the  lower  house  and  unanimously  in  the  senate. 

The  original  bill  contained  over  1,800  words  and  the  substitute  bill 
about  200,  yet  the  latter  bill  was  such  that  it  practically  accomplishes 
about  all  that  was  sought  to  be  secured  through  the  more  verbose  and 
cumbersome  measure. 

The  law  itself  fixes  a  minimum  wage  of  75  cents  per  day  for  any  girl 
under  the  age  of  18  years;  90  cents  per  day  to  a  woman  over  the  age 
of  18  years,  wlio  is  inexperienced  in  the  class  of  work  she  is  employed 
to  perform;  $1.25  per  day  to  women  who  have  served  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  line  of  work  they  are  performing.  The  apprenticeship 
period  is  fixed  at  one  year.  Thus  a  woman  or  girl  who  has  worked  one 
year  as  a  saleswoman  must  be  paid  $1.25  per  day.  Likewise  she 
must  be  paid  as  much  as  if  she  had  worked  as  an  operator  in  a  factory 
of  any  kind,  in  a  candy  manufactory,  laundry,  etc.,  and  is  following 
these  lines  of  employment. 

The  merchants’  and  manufacturers’  subcommittee’s  bill  gave  $1  per 
day  to  apprentices  over  18  years  of  age,  but  the  house  committee  cut 
the  wage  to  90  cents.  In  establishments  where  the  piece  system  of 
wages  obtains  a  woman’s  wages  must  be  equal  to  the  wages  fixed  by 
the  minimum-wage  law,  based  on  a  nine-liour-per-day  service,  that 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  day’s  work  for  women  in  our  State. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  house  committee  on  labor  to  the 
minimum-wage  bill,  as  first  presented,  was  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
State  commission,  and  hence  a  new  department.  In  order  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  strongly  opposed  feature,  the  substitute  bill  designated  the 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  immigration,  labor,  and  statistics  as  the 
officer  to  enforce  the  general  provisions  of  the  law.  This  department 
was  already  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  nine-hour  law  for 
females,  the  eight-hour  law  for  minors,  and  besides  charged  with  other 
matters  pertaining  to  labor  and  immigration,  together  with  the  gath¬ 
ering,  compiling,  and  publication  of  statistics.  Outside  of  the  fixed 
salaries  of  the  commissioner,  two  deputies,  and  a  stenographer,  rent, 
etc.  (Utah  not  having  a  State  capitol  as  yet),  the  department  was 
allowed  $1,500  per  year  for  all  traveling,  printing,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses.  As  the  appropriation  for  the  department 
was  fixed  before  the  passage  of  the  minimum-wage  law,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  only  sum  of  money  provided  by  the  legislature  for  oper¬ 
ating  its  minimum-wage  law  was  but  $800,  which  was  named  in  an 
amendment  to  the  old  act  creating  the  bureau  of  immigration,  labor, 
and  statistics  as  the  salary  to  be  paid  an  additional  deputy  in  the 
department,  and  which  amendment  stated  that  the  new  deputy  should 
be  a  woman. 

Here  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  by  this 
convention  of  what  criticisms  may  have  been  made  or  are  being  made 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  law  in  Utah,  I  think  the  members 
of  the  convention  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  being  administered 
economically  and  that  the  legislature  made  a  “ten  strike”  in  its 
efforts  to  economize  when  it  eliminated  a  $5,000  per  year  depart¬ 
ment  and  attached  the  proposed  work  of  such  to  another  department 
and  allowed  it  but  $800  for  the  performance  of  the  required  work. 

The  provision  concerning  a  woman  deputy  was  another  concession 
to  the  women’s  club  members,  who  contended  that  in  the  investiga- 
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tions  of  alleged  violations  of  the  minimum-wage  and  nine-hour  laws, 
and  the  general  conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of  labor,  a 
woman  official  would  necessarily  prove  a  helpful  acquisition  to  the 
operating  forces  of  the  department.  In  this  proposition  they  were 
partially  right,  hut  in  passing  it  may  be  briefly  stated  at  this  point 
that  in  the  handling  ot  many  cases  wherein  women  employers  were 
violators  of  the  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  women  wage  earners, 
woman’s  inhumanity  to  woman  was  ofttimes  manifested  in  a  striking 
manner  through  their  incourteous  treatment  of  the  woman  deputy 
commissioner.  Many  women  employers  charged  with  violating  the 
law  stated  that  they  preferred  to  deal  with  a  man  when  investigations 
concerning  their  conduct  toward  their  own  sex  were  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  most  stubborn  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  measure  came 
particularly  from  a  representative  of  one  large  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  and  from  several  small  country  merchants.  The  manufac¬ 
turers’  representative  contended  that  in  the  line  of  employment  which 
his  concern  offered  to  girls  and  young  women  there  were  certain 
classes  of  work  requiring  but  little  skill,  for  which  service  they  could 
only  afford  to  pay  a  low  wage  and  could  furthermore  give  employment 
to  a  class  of  females  who  possessed  but  meager  mentality  and  were 
incapable  of  performing  work  that  required  average  physical  capacity. 
The  argument  advanced  by  him  was  that  his  corporation  would 
necessarily  have  to  discharge  a  number  of  females  who  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  unable  to  secure  any  other  employment,  or  at  least  such 
employment  at  which  they  could  earn  as  much  as  he  was  paying 
them  in  the  establishment  which  he  represented.  Emphasis  was 
placed  by  him  on  the  probability  of  such  employees  becoming  a 
permanent  burden  to  their  parents,  relatives  or  friends,  who  would 
necessarily  have  to  support  them,  or  else  they  would  become  public 
charges. 

The  small  country  merchants  set  up  the  claim  that  their  businesses 
did  not  warrant  their  paying  a  woman  more  than  $20  or  $25  per 
month,  and  in  order  for  them  to  maintain  female  help  they  would 
have  to  discharge  their  experienced  girls  and  employ  only  those 
under  18  years  of  age,  or  one  older  who  had  had  less  than  one  year’s 
experience  as  a  sales  girl. 

The  practical  workings  of  the  law  are  vet  to  be  told. 

Briefly,  the  total  number  of  women  and  girls  in  Utah  coming  under 
the  operations  of  the  law  numbered  about  12,000.  Of  the  total 
number  only  about  6  per  cent  were  under  the  age  of  18  years,  and 
were  employed  chiefly  as  errand  or  bundle  girls  in  department  stores, 
and  in  candy  factories,  box  and  knitting  factories.  No  account  was 
reckoned  of  the  girls  and  women  who,  in  the  packing  season,  work 
in  the  canneries,  of  which  we  have  quite  a  number.  The  operating 
period  of  some  of  these  concerns  is  less  than  60  days,  and  they  employ 
quite  a  number  of  young  folks  of  both  sexes  during  that  time  of  year 
embracing  the  school  vacation  for  full  or  part  days.  However, 
their  rates  reach  the  minimum-wage  scale.  About  10  per  cent  of 
the  12,000  regular  female  employees  come  within  the  inexperienced 
or  apprentice  class,  and  the  remaining  84  per  cent  in  the  experienced 
class. 

A  month  prior  to  the  day  the  minimum-wage  law  became  effective 
our  department  sent  to  every  regular  employer  of  female  labor  of 
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whom  it  had  any  knowledge  a  printed  copy  of  the  law  and  also  a 
blank  calling  for  a  statement  of  the  number  of  females  employed  by 
them  who  were  under  18  years  of  age,  how  many  of  this  class  they 
were  paying  less  than  75  cents  per  day;  how  many  of  the  female 
employees  over  the  age  of  18  years  were  inexperienced  and  how  many 
were  experienced,  and  how  many  of  these  two  classes  were  being  paid 
less  than  90  cents  and  $1.25  per  day  ,  respectively.  They  were  requested 
to  fill  out  these  blanks  and  mail  same  to  the  labor  department. 
In  a  number  of  later  instances  these  blanks  proved  quite  useful  to 
us,  especially  in  cases  where  employers  of  only  a  few  girls,  who  kept 
no  pay  rolls  by  which  our  department  might  check  their  weekly 
wage  accounts,  and  who  had  failed  to  adjust  their  wage  schedules 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law.  The  same  employers  of 
female  labor  were  later  asked  to  fill  out  similar  blanks  bearing  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  law  becoming  effective,  and  from  this  information, 
ofttimes  unwittingly  written  upon  these  blanks,  we  discovered  many 
violations  of  the  law  for  which  the  employers  were  obliged  to  pay 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wages  that  fell  short  of  being  the  minimum 
wage,  or  else  defend  a  lawsuit  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  first  complaint  we  filed  was  one  against  an  establishment 
employing  about  25  young  women.  Two  weeks  after  the  law  went 
into  effect  it  was  reported  to  the  department  that  this  concern  was 
not  paying  the  minimum  wage.  The  commissioner  obtained  a  pay 
envelope  from  one  of  the  girl  employees  upon  which  was  written  her 
name,  the  amount  of  her  weekly  wage,  and  date  thereof,  which  was 
$1  per  week  less  than  that  provided  by  law.  The  commissioner 
called  upon  the  proprietor  of  this  establishment  and  requested  to  see 
the  pay  roll,  a  request  that  was  at  first  denied  until  the  law  requiring 
employers  to  submit  their  pay  rolls  for  inspection  was  presented. 
This  pay  roll  showed  that  a  number  of  girls  were  being  paid  less  than 
the  minimum  wage,  yet  in  the  face  of  this  fact  and  the  envelope 
exhibited,  the  proprietor  and  the  bookkeeper  claimed  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  paying  the  minimum  wage.  The  proprietors  dared 
not  face  a  trial  in  this  case,  and  a  plea  of  guilty  was  entered  before 
the  day  of  trial,  and  each  girl  who  had  been  underpaid  was  handed 
the  balance  legally  due  her. 

During  the  full  year  the  minimum-wage  law  has  been  in  operation, 
our  department  has  collected  from  employers  over  $8,000,  which 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  employees  who  were  not  receiving  the 
minimum  wage.  In  many  instances  the  employers  guilty  of  violating 
the  law  did  so  unconsciously  or  carelessly,  having  neglected  to  imme¬ 
diately  act  upon  the  notice  sent  out  by  the  labor  department  and 
adjust  their  pay  rolls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law.  One 
large  department  store,  employing  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
females,  and  paying  semimonthly,  was  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
law  for  the  reason  that  it  paid  its  girls  under  18  years  of  age  but  $9 
(two  weeks’  wages)  on  the  1st  and  16th  days  of  each  month,  comput¬ 
ing  the  wage  on  12  months  a  year  basis,  instead  of  at  52  weeks  a  year. 
When  their  attention  was  called  to  this  matter,  they  thanked  the 
labor  department  and  promptly  made  up  to  each  underpaid  employee 
the  balance  due  her. 

Quite  a  number  of  employers  apparently  acted  with  indifference 
to  the  warnings  of  the  labor  department,  evidently  thinking  that 
the  department  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  had  enough 
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else  to  do  without  investigating  the  amount  of  wages  they  were 
paying  their  help,  and  seeking  refuge  behind  the  fact  that  the  under¬ 
paid  employee  well  knew  that  her  job  was  at  stake  if  she  entered  a 
complaint.  When  the  commissioner  or  deputy  commissioners 
dropped  into  their  places  of  business  to  question  them  or  their  employ¬ 
ees,  or  examine  their  pay  rolls,  ofttimes  being  possessed  in  advance 
of  their  visits  with  incriminating  facts  pertaining  to  the  wages  that 
were  being  paid  in  the  particular  establishment  under  investigation, 
many  unpleasant  scenes  occurred,  which  usually  ended  with  all 
concerned  getting  together,  computing  the  back  wages  due  the  under¬ 
paid  employees,  to  whom  a  substantial  sum  of  money  was  turned 
over,  and  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  observe  the  law  in 
the  future,  followed  by  a  formal  and  apparently  friendly  farewell. 
The  highest  individual  sum  of  money  which  our  department  has  as 
yet  collected  in  this  manner  for  one  girl  is  $125,  but  several  amounts 
approaching  that  sum  have  been  obtained. 

The  law  does  not  designate  our  department  as  a  collection  agency, 
but  we  assumed  that  for  the  reason  that  the  law  was  intended  to 
obtain  bettor  pay  for  girls  who  were  drawing  wages  insufficient  to 
meet  their  necessary  living  requirements,  we  would  be  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  law  if  we  placed  into  their  hands  good  hard  cash, 
rather  than  summon  them  to  appear  in  court  as  reluctant  witnesses 
against  their  employers,  and,  in  most  cases,  lose  them  their  jobs, 
after  which  they  would  be  required  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  collect 
the  legal  wages  due  them,  and  if  successful  would  be  obliged  to  turn 
over  nearly  all  that  had  been  collected  to  some  attorney  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  case. 

A  wise  business  man  is  a  respecter  of  public  opinion,  and  therefore 
few  of  such  care  to  antagonize  a  law  established  for  the  payment  of 
a  fair  wage  to  men  or  women.  Some  merchants  and  manufacturers 
will  tell  the  commissioner  of  labor  that  they  believe  the  minimum- 
wage  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  is  too  arbitrary;  that  it 
denies  to  some  girls  and  women  the  employment  that  they  are  very 
much  in  need  of,  but  they  lack  the  moral  courage  to  thus  speak  or 
publish  such  views  to  the  world,  and  draw  unto  themselves  the  odium 
that  the  laboring  classes  feel  for  the  employers  opposed  to  laws  intended 
for  the  betterment  of  wrage  earners.  Hence  our  department  has 
had  to  bring  but  seven  cases  for  the  violation  of  the  minimum-wage 
law  before  the  courts,  six  of  which  we  have  won  and  one  is  still  pend¬ 
ing.  A  case  won  has  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  This 
was  a  matter  wherein  a  woman  proprietor  of  a  dressmaking  establish¬ 
ment  was  paying  an  apprentice  but  $5  a  week,  the  minimum  wage 
being  $5.40.  The  apprentice  had  been  employed  but  three  weeks 
and  her  employer  was  offered  the  privilege  of  paying  the  $1.20  due 
the  apprentice  under  the  minimum-wage  law,  or  else  face  a  prosecu¬ 
tion.  She  elected  to  fight,  but  after  an  action  was  instituted  against 
her  for  her  violation  of  the  law,  an  attorney  advised  her  to  pay  to 
the  apprentice  the  $1.20  due,  which  she  did  and  then  asked  that  the 
suit  bo  withdrawn.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  she  slammed  the  door 
of  her  establishment  in  the  face  of  the  deputy  commissioner  and 
hung  up  the  telephone  receiver  when  the  county  attorney  was  advising 
her  to  pay  the  apprentice  and  thus  avoid  prosecution,  the  forces 
charged  with  the  enforcement,  prosecution,  and  dignity  of  the  law 
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elected  to  allow  the  woman  the  opportunity  of  fighting  until  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  called  ‘'time.”  Thus  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  our  little  minimum-wage  law  is  to  be  tested,  and  others 
besides  the  lady  have  quietly  chipped  in  to  help  defray  the  expense 
of  the  legal  scrap.  One  contributor  is  a  man  whom  we  had  previously 
convicted  of  violating  the  law. 

Summarizing  its  practical  effects  within  the  brief  period  it  has  been 
in  operation,  the  law  may  be  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  raising 
the  wages  of  a  number  of  women  and  girls  who  most  needed  the  addi¬ 
tional  sums  of  money  it  has  placed  in  their  hands.  It  has  not 
increased  the  wage  pay  roll  in  establishments  employing  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  women  over  5  per  cent.  As  an  offset  to  this, 
most  employers  admit  that  they  have  obtained  increased  efficiency, 
because  proprietors  or  managers  of  many  establishments  employing 
a  large  number  of  female  workers  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  this  law  becoming  effective  made  the  occasion  an  opportunity  for 
heart-to-heart  talks  with  their  female  employees,  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  up  to  them  (the  employees)  to  make  good  in 
order  to  hold  their  positions.  This  presentation  of  the  situation  is 
alleged  to  have  had  a  leavenous  effect  upon  quite  a  few  deficient 
employees  who  are  now  drawing  more  than  the  minimum  wage.  A 
few  small  country  merchants  claim  to  have  been  hard  hit,  and  some 
formerly  employing  two  girls  now  have  but  one.  A  very  small 
number  of  women  and  girls  who  failed  to  produce  the  results  fixed 
as  necessary  were  dismissed  from  establishments,  but  most  of  them 
found  other  work  for  which  they  were  better  adapted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  can  recall  but  few  cases  where  a  woman  or  girl  has  been 
utterly  deprived  of  employment  because  of  this  law.  In  several 
cases  where  girls  havetbeen  discharged  because  of  the  activities  of 
our  department  in  compelling  employers  to  pay  the  minimum  wage, 
we  have  found  positions  that  were  satisfactory  to  them. 

And  here,  let  me  say,  we  have  found  among  the  business  men  of 
Utah  many  whole-souled,  broad-minded,  and  philanthropic  fellows 
who  have  stood  ever  ready  to  aid  our  department  and  assist  us  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  giving  employment  to  the  girl  or  woman 
wdio  had  been  unkindly  and  unceremoniously  discharged  because  of 
our  insistence  that  she  be  paid  the  minimum  wage  and  all  back  wages 
due  her,  or  because  she  had  given,  or  was  willing  to  give,  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  her  job,  incriminating  evidence  against  her  employer.  Our 
progress  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  would  often  have  been  impeded 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation  of  the  men  thus  referred  to. 

One  very  important  thing  the  law  appears  to  have  not  done,  as  was 
feared,  and  that  is  that  it  has  not  caused  the  minimum  wage  to  become 
very  nearly  the  maximum  wage.  Of  the  12,000  women  wage  earners 
in  our  State  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  one  woman  or  girl  who  was  drawing  $7.50  per  week  at  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  whose  wages  have  suffered  a  decrease. 
The  fear  of  some  such  action  as  this,  by  way  of  retaliation,  was  and  has 
been  often  voiced  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  operations  of  this  law, 
but  the  fear  in  our  State  appears  to  have  been  ill-founded.  The  situ¬ 
ation  now  is  that  a  much  larger  number  of  employees  in  Utah  are  draw¬ 
ing  a  wage  in  excess  of  the  highest  minimum  wage  than  those  who  are 
paid  the  legal  wage  itself. 
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Another  beneficial  effect  for  the  manufacturer  is  that  it  tends  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  production,  and  the  same  deduction  applies  to  the 
merchants,  as  the  minimum  wage  will  also  in  his  case  contribute  to  the 
equality  in  the  cost  of  selling  goods.  The  hard-fisted  manufacturer 
or  merchant  who  was  inclined  to  purchase  his  labor  for  the  cheapest 
price  obtainable  is  now  compelled  by  law  to  pay  for  labor  about  the 
same  price  that  the  more  liberal  and  considerate  employer  is  inclined 
to  pay  voluntarily. 

I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  90  per  cent  of  employers 
of  women  and  girls  are  well  satisfied  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and 
is  enforced.  Of  course  employees  whose  wages  it  has  raised  are  satis¬ 
fied  and  hope  soon  to  see  the  minimum  wage  made  higher.  The 
women  who  are  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  law  feel  that  they 
have  accomplished  a  great  good  for  their  sex,  and  no  member  of  the 
legislature  who  voted  for  the  law  is  apologizing  to  his  constituents  for 
his  action. 

An  intelligent  manager  of  one  of  Salt  Lake’s  largest  department 
stores,  who  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  drafted  the  mini¬ 
mum-wage  law  as  it  appears  to-day,  in  a  paper  read  before  a  national 
convention  of  merchants,  recently  beld  in  one  of  the  Eastern  States, 
says  of  the  law:  11  *  *  *  Whatever  its  faults  or  virtues,  there  is 

little  doubt  that  good  has  been  uppermost.  Without  discussing  its 
legal,  moral,  economic,  or  industrial  bearings,  I  might  venture  the 
suggestion  that  of  far  greater  importance  than  minimum-wage  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  uplift  of  women  workers  is  preparatory  education  which 
operates  automatically  to  raise  the  standard  of  wages  in  ratio  to  the 
standard  of  service.  It  would  seem  fair  that  if  the  State  establishes  a 
standard  of  wage  it  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  furnishing 
service  of  equal  value.  Then  it  must  follow  that  the  greatest  material 
service  we  can  render  the  future  women  and  girl  workers  is  to  prear¬ 
range  such  environment  and  education  as  will  give  them  individual 
independence,  self-supporting  producing  power.  We  must  care  better 
for  our  womanhood  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  for 
existence  and  compelled  to  call  to  the  State  for  minimum-wage  pro¬ 
tection.  We  should  now  know  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  change, 
humanizing  change,  and  that  along  with  the  development  of  indus¬ 
trial  institutions  and  processes  has  come  a  new  world-wide  subcon¬ 
sciousness,  which  pleads  the  necessity  of  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labor,  the  uplift  of  the  laborer,  the  better  development 
and  conservation  of  the  mental  and  physical  forces,  a  more  humane 
and  scientific  application  of  productive  human  energy.  The  minimum 
wage  helps,  but  let  us  first  help  the  woman  to  know;  she  is  then  a  law 
unto  herself.” 

WASHINGTON. 

The  organization,  methods,  and  results  of  the  Washington  mini¬ 
mum-wage  law  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  first  biennial  report  of  the 
commission,1  recently  published.  The  work  of  these  commissions  in 
the  LTnited  States  is  so  entirely  new  and  the  interest  in  the  methods 
which  they  follow  is  so  great  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  present  at 
some  length  the  experience  of  the  Washington  commission,  as  shown 


1  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  1913-14.  Olympia,  1915. 
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in  its  report.  The  following  pages  are  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  official  report,  being  in  large  part  quoted  from  it: 

As  directed  by  the  law,  which  became  effective  June  12,  1913,  the 
commission,  upon  its  appointment  by  the  governor,  immediately 
undertook  an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  labor  and  wages 
paid  to  women  and  minors  in  the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 
*  *  *  As  the  result  of  these  investigations  and  the  facts  developed 

by  them,  conferences  consisting  of  three  employers,  three  employees, 
and  three  disinterested  persons  were  called  by  the  commission  for 
each  industry,  and  these  conferences,  pursuant  to  the  law,  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  commission  for  its  adoption  or  rejection  an  amount 
considered  necessary  to  maintain  a  self-supporting  woman  in  health 
and  comfort. 

In  this  manner  legal  wage  rates  have  been  established  in  five  of 
the  leading  industries  of  the  State,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
sixth  industrial  conference  are  now  pending.  The  dates  upon  which 
the  five  became  effective  and  the  weekly  wage  rates  are: 

Mercantile  industry,  June  27,  1914 .  $10.  00 

Manufacturing  industry,  Aug.  1,  1914 . .  8.90 

Laundering  industry,  Aug.  24,  1914 .  9.  00 

Telephone  industry,  Sept.  7,  1914 .  9.  00 

General  office  occupations,  Feb.  20,  1915 .  10.  00 

These  rates  apply  to  experienced  women  workers  more  than  18 
years  of  age,  while  a  flat  wage  of  $6  per  week  has  been  established 
for  all  minors.  Apprenticeship  licenses  permitting  beginners  to  be 
paid  less  than  the  established  minimum  during  the  term  of  their 
indenture  and  providing  for  varying  periods  of  wage  advancement 
from  $6  per  week  to  the  legal  rate  are  being  issued  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  under  certain  restrictions.  *  *  * 

While  the  commission  has  made  provision  for  beginners  to  work 
during  stated  periods  for  less  than  the  established  wage,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  such  employee  to  have  an  apprentice  license  and  unless 
the  beginner  has  such  a  permit  her  employer  is  not  only  criminally 
liable  if  he  employs  her  for  less  than  the  prescribed  wage,  but  is  also 
subject  to  civil  suit  by  the  employee  to  compel  payment  of  the 
accumulated  difference  between  the  wage  actually  paid  and  the 
established  rate,  unless  that  difference  is  voluntarily  paid.  In  order 
to  rigidly  enforce  the  law,  the  commission  does  not  recognize  a  plea 
of  ignorance  from  the  less  careful  and  conscientious,  inasmuch  as 
printed  copies  of  all  orders  entered  by  the  commission  have  been 
mailed  to  all  establishments  employing  women,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  no  absolutely  reliable  and  complete  directory  being 
obtainable. 

The  fact  has  been  discovered,  however,  that  many  employers  have 
filed  these  orders  away  in  their  correspondence  without  having  care¬ 
fully  noted  their  provisions,  and  that  others  have  allowed  them  to 
be  misplaced  or  lost,  upon  which  pleas  of  ignorance  have  been  based, 
but  this  condition  is  being  rapidly  overcome  as  the  subject  is  being 
more  widely  discussed  and  better  understood.  Furthermore  this 
law  is  not  so  difficult  of  enforcement  as  the  eight-hour  law  for  women, 
as  the  women  themselves  aid  materially  by  demanding  the  increase 
in  their  wages  provided  by  the  new  requirements.  Incidentally,  too, 
as  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  wage  accumulates  and  reaches  attrac- 
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tive  proportions  the  employee  is  prompted  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
commission  to  collect  it,  and  so  the  violation  comes  to  light. 

This,  in  general,  is  a  resume  of  what  the  commission  has  done.  A 
review  of  work  would  not  be  complete,  however,  without  mention 
of  the  case  of  the  Seattle  girl  who  was  discharged  by  her  employer 
for  acting  on  the  first  laundry  conference  called  by  the  commission. 
The  provisions  of  the  minimum-wage  law  fully  contemplate  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  women  workers  against  the  prejudice  and  revenge  of 
their  employers  when  they  are  called  on  by  the  commission  to  give 
testimony  in  any  investigation  or  proceeding  relative  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  act,  and  this  case  proved  to  be  a  forceful  example  of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  provision  in  the  law. 

The  commission  asked  the  employer  to  reinstate  the  girl,  but  this 
he  refused  to  do,  and  the  facts  in  the  case  were  then  laid  before  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  a  warrant  issued  for  the  laundryman’s 
arrest.  The  trial  was  held  and  the  defendant  found  guilty  and  fined 
$100  and  costs.  His  attorney  served  notice  of  appeal,  but  this  has 
not  been  taken. 

Through  this  trial  the  employers  of  the  State  early  learned  that 
the  commission  would  brook  no  violation  of  the  minimum-wage  law. 
It  was  a  good  lesson,  for  it  taught  them  that  the  commission,  clothed 
with  full  authority  to  enforce  the  law,  proposes  to  exercise  that 
authority  quickly  and  effectively. 

None  of  the  dire  predictions  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law 
have  come  about  to  an  extent  that  questions  the  general  efficiency 
of  the  law.  There  has  been  no  wholesale  discharge  of  women  em¬ 
ployees,  no  wholesale  leveling  of  wages,  no  wholesale  replacing  of 
higher-paid  workers  by  cheaper  help,  no  tendency  to  make  the  mini¬ 
mum  the  maximum,  while  the  employers  of  the  State  in  general  have 
been  following  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  and  aiding  greatly  in 
its  application. 

These  statements  are  based  on  a  survey  of  three  of  the  leading  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  State,  three  of  those  in  which  the  minimum  wage  was 
first  established — mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  and  telephone 
exchanges.  *  *  *  That  these  effects  are  true  is  all  the  more  re¬ 

markable  from  the  fact  that  business  conditions  existing  at  the  time 
the  wage  orders  went  into  effect  were  not  such  as  in  themselves  to 
secure  a  favorable  reception. 

The  sequence  of  it  all  is  that  there  are  vastly  more  women  workers 
in  the  State  of  Washington  to-day  receiving  a  living  wage  than  there 
were  two  years  ago,  when  the  law  was  enacted;  that  there  are  more 
higher-paid  girls  now  than  there  were  then;  that  the  whole  wage 
standard  together  with  the  standard  of  efficiency  and  discipiine  has 
been  raised;  that  industry  itself  has  been  taught  the  lesson  that 
higher-paid  workers  are  better  workers. 

Those  industries  which  could  most  quickly  impose  the  added  cost 
of  the  increased  wages  upon  the  public  by  raising  the  prices  of  their 
products,  have  of  course,  been  the  least  hurt,  if  any  have  been  hurt, 
by  this  remedial  legislation.  Such  others  as  could  not  immediately 
pass  the  burden  on  to  society  where  it  belongs,  as  society  dictated 
and  indorsed  the  law,  are  naturally  having  some  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
justing  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  those  industries  of  this  State  that  come  into  direct  competition 
with  the  products  of  the  sweatshops  of  the  East,  the  cracker  and 
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candy  factories,  the  garment  makers,  and  the  box  factories,  though 
the  unusually  high  freight  rates  on  boxes  from  the  East  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  last  named  more  so  than  to  any  of  the  others. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  letter  from  a  garment  manufacturer  of  Seattle,  a 
man  whose  products  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  sweat¬ 
shop  labor  of  New  York  and  Chicago  and  a  man,  too,  who  was  quite 
strongly  opposed  to  minimum-wage  legislation  prior  to  its  enactment 
*  *  *  indicates  his  approval  of  the  law  after  a  fair  trial  and  re¬ 

flects  the  general  sentiment  among  that  class  of  employers  that 
realizes  the  rights  and  interests  of  us  employees: 

Personally,  I  find  that  my  business  has  been  benefited,  as  the  necessity  for  greater 
discipline  and  more  rigid  enforcement  of  regular  hours  of  work  has  become  fully 
apparent.  We  have  raised  our  average  weekly  }  ly  roll,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying, 
at  least  $1  per  girl,  if  not  more.  Some  of  our  help,  to  be  sure,  have  always  done  their 
best  and  have  shown  but  little  change,  but  those  who  were  satisfied  with  less,  the 
minimum  wage  has  benefited,  as  they  saw  they  must  earn  more  or  quit. 

I  am  writing  you  this  personal  letter  about  my  personal  experience  in  an  individual 
case.  It  has  been  a  benefit  in  this  factory  in  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  and 
in  forcing  a  closer  application  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  operator  and  necessarily  has 
been  a  benefit  to  the  employer.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  other  factories 
and  industries,  but,  aside  from  some  hardship  that  the  law  may  work  on  the  less  com¬ 
petent,  I  can  not  see  why  it  will  not  give  a  greater  efficiency  to  our  factory  forces. 

Some  idea  of  the  industrial  effect  of  this  legislation  can  be  gained 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  industrial  welfare  commission’s  prelim¬ 
inary  surveys  of  the  factories,  stores,  laundries,  and  telephone  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  State,  showed  that  60  per  cent  of  the  women  employed 
were  receiving  less  than  a  living  wage  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
law,  except  in  the  stores,  where  the  ratio  ran  about  50  per  cent. 
The  law,  in  other  words,  has  advanced  the  wages  of  practically  60 
per  cent  of  the  workers  in  these  industries  and  has  done  it  without 
serious  opposition  at  a  time  when  business  conditions  were  none  too 
good  and  when  there  was  every  incentive  for  the  employer,  if  he  had 
desired  to  hide  behind  the  minimum-wage  law  and  the  dire  predic¬ 
tions  previously  made,  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  increased  wages  on 
his  expenses  by  the  employment  of  cheaper  labor  of  whatever  kind 
was  available.  To  be  sure,  that  excuse  has  been  used  to  some  extent, 
particularly  where  the  employer  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  woman  worker 
for  some  other  reason,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  elsewhere 
published  and  the  summaries  of  them,  will  convince  even  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  opponent  of  minimum-wage  legislation,  that  the  women  work¬ 
ers  have  neither  been  dismissed  nor  displaced  by  cheaper  employees. 

“I  didn’t  know,  until  the  minimum  wage  went  into  effect,  that  it 
paid  to  employ  higher-priced  women  workers,”  the  manager  of  a 
10-cent  store  told  a  member  of  the  commission,  “but  it  does.  They 
take  more  interest  in  their  work,  take  better  care  of  our  goods,  are 
more  capable,  more  efficient,  more  satisfactory  in  every  way,”  and 
these  short  sentences  tell  practically  the  whole  story  of  the  effect  of 
the  minimum  wage. 

The  girl  who  wants  to  learn,  to  amount  to  something,  to  be  of  some 
value  to  her  employer,  to  be  competent,  capable,  and  efficient,  is 
reaping  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  wage;  her  less  competent,  less 
efficient,  indifferent  sisters  are  perhaps  being  hurt  by  it,  if  any  workers 
are.  The  law  has  not  operated  to  lessen  the  competition  among 
women  workers,  as  some  thought  it  might;  rather  has  it  stimulated 
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the  rivalry  because  the  women  are  now  being  paid  more  nearly  what 
they  earn,  and  are  willing  to  do  more,  as  before  the  law  became  effec¬ 
tive  the  chances  for  wage  advancement  were  so  small  as  to  be  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  employers,  of  course,  having  to  pay  more  than 
before,  are  demanding  more  than  before  in  the  way  of  services;  they 
are  weeding  out  the  incompetents  and  the  misfits,  wdien  all  efforts 
to  train  them  properly  fail,  but  they  are  not  stopping  there — they  are 
advancing  the  more  competent,  the  higher  skilled,  in  a  ratio  that  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  new  wage  standard.  In  other  words,  as  the  letter  of 
the  Seattle  garment  manufacturer  previously  quoted  shows,  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  the  morale  of 
the  employees  in  the  industries  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The 
employers  are  requiring  better  training  of  their  apprentices  now  than 
they  did  before,  for  they  know  that,  under  the  commission’s  restric¬ 
tions,  those  apprentices  will  soon  be  entitled  to  the  established  wage 
and  they  want  them  to  be  worth  it.  *  *  * 

There  is  a  tendency,  of  course,  for  some  women  who  have  worked 
long  enough  at  a  particular  occupation  to  be  entitled  to  the  minimum 
wage,  to  attempt  to  get  apprenticeship  licenses  under  which  they  could 
work  for  less  than  the  minimum  and  thereby  displace  some  sister 
worker,  or  to  get  back  a  position  from  which  they  had  been  dismissed 
by  their  employers  when  it  was  found  they  were  not  worth  the  wage. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  for  years  the  average 
woman  worker — the  one  for  whom  the  wage  was  established — has  had 
it  ground  into  her  that  her  services  are  only  worth  a  few  dollars  a  week 
and  she  therefore  does  not  realize  the  value  of  her  labor,  or  it  may  be 
another  indication  of  that  tendency  which  prompts  some  women  to 
defeat  the  spirit  of  the  eight-hour  law  by  working  for  more  than  one 
employer  on  the  same  day,  yet  the  wave  of  disapproval  which  swept 
the  ranks  of  the  women  workers  when  the  commission’s  wage  orders 
were  first  becoming  effective — disapproval  born  of  fear  that  they 
would  lose  their  employment — has  since  been  dissipated  as  the  women 
workers  have  seen  none  of  the  evils  predicted  accomplished. 

That  there  has  been  no  leveling  of  wages  will  be  quickly  seen  from  a 
study  of  the  tables  hereinafter  published,  when  it  will  be  also  discov¬ 
ered  that  in  reality  the  obverse  is  true  and  that  the  whole  wTage  stand¬ 
ard,  together  with  the  standard  of  employment  and  discipline  has  been 
raised.  That  the  number  of  women  employed  in  this  State  has  not 
been  reduced  more  than  the  existing  business  conditions  would  war¬ 
rant,  is  fully  substantiated  by  that  survey.  That  the  number  of 
women  replaced  by  apprentices  or  minors  or  some  other  workers  is  so 
small  as  to  be  an  absolutely  negligible  factor  in  the  situation,  can  be 
realized  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of  minors  and  appren¬ 
tices  combined,  in  mercantile  establishments,  only  equals  the  per¬ 
centage  established  by  the  commission  for  the  number  of  apprentices 
alone  that  would  be  permitted — 17  per  cent — from  which  fact  it  can 
be  quickly  seen  why  the  commission  is  not  greatly  concerned  over  this 
feature  of  the  establishment  of  the  minimum-wave  law. 


Cost  of  Living. 


In  carrying  the  minimum-wage  law  into  effect  the  commission 
endeavored  to  place  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living  before  the  several 
conferences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invoke  the  fullest  discussion  and 
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deliberation  upon  every  possible  item  of  the  necessities  of  life  required 
by  a  woman  wage  earner.  It  did  this,  not  only  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  itself,  but  principally  because  of  the  plain  instructions 
of  the  law  which  made  it  necessary  to  delve  into  the  question  to  the 
remotest  detail  to  reach  the  conclusion  it  presumed.  The  tenor  of  the 
law  is  boldly  set  forth  in  its  second  section:  “It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
employ  women  workers  in  any  industry  within  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  wages  which  are  not  adequate  for  their  maintenance/ ’  and 
this  is  enforced  by  the  requirements  of  section  3,  which  defines  the 
duties  of  the  commission  in  the  following  language:  “There  is  hereby 
created  a  commission  *  *  *  to  establish  such  standards  of  wages 

and  conditions  of  labor  for  women  and  minors  employed  within  the 
State  of  Washington  as  shall  be  held  hereunder  to  be  reasonable  and 
not  detrimental  to  health  and  morals  and  which  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  decent  maintenance  of  women.” 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  such  language.  It  made  absolutely 
plain  the  policy  that  should  govern  the  commission  and  its  conferences 
in  determining  the  lowest  wages  that  could  be  paid  in  those  industries 
employing  female  labor.  The  “reasonable”  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  self-supporting  woman  were  the  basis  upon  which 
the  minimum  was  to  be  fixed,  and  while  it  does  not  specifically  mention 
that  the  class  of  women  workers  to  be  considered  in  making  determi¬ 
nations  must  be  self-supporting,  it  can  not  be  construed  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  the  legislature  contemplated  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  any  support  that  might  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  any  source  other  than  the  occupation  in  which  women 
are  engaged  as  wage  earners,  for  if  it  did  the  law  would  do  the  self- 
dependent  woman  no  good,  and  it  was  for  her  that  it  was  designed. 

*1*  vj^  4*  4*  v[« 

4'  4'  4* 

Given  this  policy  to  follow,  the  commission  set  about  gathering  the 

vast  amount  of  information  necessary.  Three  distinct  methods  were 
followed:  Some  30,000  blank  forms  were  either  mailed  or  distributed 
personally  to  as  many  employers  and  employees,  requesting  estimates 
as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  localities  in  which  they  lived, 
as  contemplated  by  the  30  different  items  entering  into  the  reason¬ 
able  annual  expenses  of  a  self-supporting  woman;  personal  investiga¬ 
tions  were  made  by  members  of  the  commission  and  by  several  paid 
investigators;  and,  lastly,  16  informal  conferences  were  held  at 
various  points  in  the  State  with  employers  and  employees  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile,  manufacturing,  and  laundry  industries.  In  this  way  a  vast 
amount  of  detailed  information  concerning  these  industries,  together 
with  the  telephone  and  telegraph,  hotel  and  restaurant,  fruit  and  fish 
canning,  and  general  office  occupations,  was  collected  and  compiled, 
*  *  *  .  Special  emphasis  was  placed  in  all  the  investigations  upon 

the  cost  of  room  and  board,  necessarily  the  largest  single  item  of  expense 
and  the  one  most  difficult  for  those  of  limited  means.  One  of  the  first 
facts  learned  was,  of  course,  that  this  cost  varies  in  different  portions  of 
the  State  because  of  different  climatic  conditions  and  other  influences, 
and  also  between  large  and  small  cities  and  between  these  and  rural  com¬ 
munities,  yet  the  commission  had  to  determine  a  wage  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  in  all  localities.  Because  of  this  feature  of  the  law 
one  important  question  is  still  unsatisfactorily  determined:  Should 
the  girl  living  in  the  smaller  town,  where  some  items  of  expense  for 
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the  city  girl,  notably  street-car  fare,  are  absent  and  where  the  others 
may  perhaps  be  less,  receive  the  same  wage  as  the  girl  who  lives  in  the 
city?  There  was  only  one  way  to  meet  the  situation,  and  that  was 
to  determine  an  average  of  expense  between  the  city  and  the  smaller 
community  and  to  fix  the  wage  at  that  amount. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
them,  were  gathered  from  the  women  workers  themselves,  with 
special  inquiry  always  as  to  room  and  board.  The  survey  also 
included  such  other  items  as  the  cost  of  shoes  and  rubbers,  repairing 
of  shoes,  stockings,  underwear,  petticoats,  suit,  coat,  dresses  and 
aprons,  shirt  waists,  handkerchiefs,  corsets,  corset  waists,  gloves, 
neckwear,  hats,  umbrellas,  repair  of  clothing,  laundry,  medicine 
and  dentistry,  street-car  fare,  newspapers  and  magazines,  stationery 
and  postage,  association  dues,  insurance,  vacation  expenses,  amuse¬ 
ments,  church  and  other  contributions,  and  incidentals.  All  this 
information  was  compiled  and  published,  *  *  *  and  copies  of  it 

were  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  different  conferences,  each  of 
whom,  in  turn,  presented  to  the  formal  conference  his  or  her  estimate 
of  the  proper  allowance  for  the  different  items  entering  into  a  woman’s 
annual  expenditure.  No  item  was  omitted  and  every  condition  of 
each  industry  that  might  influence  the  cost  of  living  among  its  workers 
was  considered. 

Whether  a  girl  employed  as  a  saleslady  required  more  for  clothing 
than  a  factory  worker;  whether  the  woman  who  stands  on  wet  con¬ 
crete  floors  all  day  ironing  in  a  laundry  needs  a  greater  allowance  for 
shoes  than  either  the  saleslady  or  the  factory  worker;  whether  the 
waitress  is  entitled  to  more  for  her  laundry  than  other  employees  in 
the  same  industry  or  other  occupations,  are  samples  of  the  more  or 
less  perplexing  questions  which  necessarily  must  be  satisfactorily 
determined  before  a  proper  minimum  wage  can  be  fixed.  Hundreds 
of  these  queries  arose  in  each  conference  and  as  the  task  of  deciding 
them  devolved  upon  these  conferences,  the  responsibility  was  grave. 
That  the  conferees  so  regarded,  even  when  first  confronted  with  the 
request  to  participate  in  them,  became  immediately  clear  to  the 
commission  when  it  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  representa¬ 
tives  to  accept  the  important  trust,  and  this  was  particularly  true 
of  the  employees,  who  apparently  felt  most  keenly  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  to  determine  the  wages  their  sister  workers  should  receive. 
Truth  demands  the  statement,  too,  that  among  some  of  the  employees 
there  at  first  appeared  a  little  of  that  hesitancy  which  is  produced 
by  fear  that  they  personally  might  suffer  in  some  way  from  their 
participation  in  the  conferences,  such  treatment,  perhaps,  as  the 
laundry  girl  in  Seattle  received  when  she  was  discharged  by  her 
employer  after  she  had  been  a  member  of  the  first  laundry  and  dye 
works  conference,  and  this  fear  is  not  yet  wholly  dispelled,  though 
the  commission  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecuted  the  laundry 
girl's  employer  and  obtained  his  conviction,  and  will  do  so  again,  if 
necessary. 

It  was  no  inconsiderable  task,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  members 
for  each  of  the  seven  conferences  that  were  called,  but  after  the 
first  two  or  three  had  been  held  the  process  was  not  quite  so  difficult. 
In  each  of  them,  of  course,  this  question  of  the  cost  of  living  was  the 
preeminent  issue,  and  each  of  them  handled  the  question  a  little 
differently,  the  action  of  the  first  having  no  bearing  on  the  second, 
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or  the  second  on  the  third,  or  so  on.  Each  was  an  independent  organ¬ 
ization,  called  to  decide  its  own  problems,  to  estimate  its  own  cost, 
and  to  fix  its  own  wage  with  reference  to  that  cost,  and  this  fact  will 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  variations  in  the  allowances  for 
different  items  on  the  schedule,  as  shown  in  the  combined  table. 
In  each  conference  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  employing  and 
employed  members  were  discussed  and  compared  in  open  conference 
of  all  nine  members,  and  then  usually  a  committee  composed  of  one 
from  each  of  the  three  groups — employers,  employees,  and  the 
public — took  these  estimates  in  each  instance  and  by  further  discus¬ 
sion,  comparison,  and  compromise  reached  a  conclusion  on  each  item, 
if  possible,  or  at  least  on  the  allowance  which  should  be  made  for  all 
the  items  and  it  was  on  that  allowance  that  the  minimum  wage  was 
based.  So  it  can  be  seen  that  the  final  decision  in  each  conference 
was  the  outcome  of  nine  persons’  deliberations  and  not  the  whim  of 
a  single  one  or  the  contention  of  a  single  group.  *  *  *  The  com¬ 

bined  results  of  all  the  conferences  are  given  in  the  table  published 
below.  *  *  *  There  will  be  noticed  wide  variations  in  the  allow¬ 

ance  for  the  same  item  in  different  occupations,  and  these  can  be 
explained  almost  entirely  by  the  demands  of  the  various  occupations 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  conferees  were  only  human,  their 
estimates  merely  their  own  personal  opinions,  their  decision  their 
own  best  judgment.  The  industrial  welfare  commission,  realizing 
this,  perforce  accepted  the  judgment  of  the  conferences,  except  in 
one  instance  where  it  was  evident  that  something  other  than  consist¬ 
ent  judgment  entered  into  the  decision,  and  established  the  wages  as 
the  conferences  recommended.  *  *  * 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  COST  OF  LIVING  OF  SELF-SUPPORTING  WOMEN  AS  ESTIMATED 
BY  SIX  WASHINGTON  MINIMUM-WAGE  CONFERENCES. 


Women  employed  in  specified  industries. 

Average 

Item. 

Mercan¬ 

tile. 

Factory. 

Laun¬ 

dry. 

Tele¬ 
phone 
and  tele¬ 
graph. 

Hotel 

and 

restau¬ 

rant. 

Office. 

of  all 
confer¬ 
ences. 

Meals  and  room . 

$302. 92 

$242. 09 

$254.  75 

$266. 93 

$286.  46 

$286. 38 

$273. 25 

Shoes  and  rubbers . 

7. 12 

7.98 

10.  45 

12.23 

11.71 

9.66 

9.86 

Repairing  of  shoes . 

3.42 

1.46 

2. 20 

1.55 

2.06 

1.36 

2.01 

Stockings. . 

2.17 

2.38 

2.75 

3.32 

4.45 

2.10 

2.86 

Underwear . 

3.77 

4.37 

5.42 

5.17 

6.26 

4.  48 

4.91 

Petticoats . 

2.17 

4.13 

4.33 

3.48 

4.71 

4.00 

3.  80 

Suit . . 

17.63 

21.36 

25.16 

21.24 

28.37 

22.  84 

22.77 

Coat . 

10. 23 

11.34 

17. 25 

10.48 

16.14 

15.23 

13.  45 

Dresses  and  aprons . 

14.53 

10.81 

11.73 

10. 19 

25.44 

19.33 

15.34 

Shirt  waists . 

4.38 

4.97 

6.75 

10. 17 

14.60 

4.80 

'7.  61 

Handkerchiefs . 

1. 16 

1.68 

1.07 

1.85 

1.84 

1.52 

1.52 

Corsets . 

2.17 

4.27 

4.75 

3.82 

7.36 

3.68 

4.34 

Corset  waists . 

1.24 

1.89 

2.41 

1.56 

2.97 

2. 12 

2.03 

Gloves . 

2.33 

2.48 

2.87 

4.48 

3.80 

3.04 

3. 17 

Neckwear . 

1.00 

1.54 

1.00 

1.02 

1.80 

1.92 

1.38 

Hats . 

6.75 

7.00 

10.00 

12.39 

9.81 

9.37 

9.22 

Umbrella . 

1.40 

2.20 

1.37 

1.30 

1.67 

1.36 

1.55 

Repair  of  clothing . 

3.83 

4.41 

2.25 

2.24 

2.38 

4.64 

3.29 

Laundry . 

21.07 

15.82 

10.81 

8.30 

59.93 

14.  42 

21.73 

Medicine  and  dentistry . 

25.42 

17.50 

12. 33 

9.89 

11.82 

12.82 

14.96 

Street-car  fare . 

32.39 

26.84 

30.  95 

28.  93 

13.05 

27.  59 

26.62 

Newspapers  and  magazines . 

Stationery  and  postage . 

11.00 

4.84 

3.06 

4.48 

2.83 

2.25 

2. 65 
2.98 

4.07 

2.91 

3.68 

4.19 

4.55 

3.61 

Association  dues . 

3.78 

5.98 

2.41 

1.40 

5.71 

1.07 

3.39 

Insurance . 

3.05 

7.56 

7.28 

1. 12 

3.80 

12.66 

5.91 

Vacation  expenses . 

10.  54 

14.28 

9.66 

9. 17 

13.56 

16.02 

12.  21 

Amusements . 

9.86 

10.  99 

7.41 

12. 10 

7.23 

11.21 

9.80 

Church  and  other  contributions. 
Incidentals . 

5.12 

4.71 

5.39 

14.54 

4.90 
10.  66 

4.88 

13.16 

4.60 

13.49 

7.69 
10.  82 

5.43 

11.23 

Total . 

520. 00 

462. 80 

468. 00 

468. 00 

572.00 

520. 00 

501.80 
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Minimum-wage  Conferences. 

Practically  the  entire  work  of  the  commission  to  date  is  summa¬ 
rized  in  the  six  industrial  conferences  held  since  March  31,  1914,  whose 
recommendations  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  minimum 
wage  in  all  but  one  of  those  industries  and  the  issuance  of  obligatory 
orders  governing  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  minors  are 
permitted  to  work  in  those  occupations.  That,  of  course,  was  the 
real  work  of  the  commission  and  its  action  as  set  forth  in  this  portion 
of  the  report  is  the  result  of  all  the  preliminary  investigations,  surveys, 
informal  conferences,  tabulations,  and  formal  conferences  of  the  past 
two  years. 

Parenthetically  it  might  be  stated  here  that  the  commission  has 
found  it  impossible  in  so  short  a  time  to  establish  these  standards  in 
all  of  the  industries  of  the  State  and  so  has  directed  its  energies  toward 
putting  the  law  into  operation  in  the  most  important  and  most  gen¬ 
eral  occupations.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  fish  canneries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  commission’s  investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that 
the  experienced  women  workers  in  those  industries  are  already  receiv¬ 
ing  a  living  wage;  that  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  there  would 
consequently  affect  none  of  them;  and  also  that,  inasmuch  as  these 
industries  operate  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  no  women  workers  are 
dependent  upon  them  for  their  living  the  year  round.  Consequently 
the  commission  has  thus  far  taken  no  action  regarding  them. 

The  commission’s  investigations  of  the  six  leading  industries  of  the 
State  employing  female  labor  did,  however,  reveal  the  necessity  of 
the  application  of  the  minimum  wage  to  them  and  the  respective 
conferences  were  therefore  called.  Upon  the  commission  the  law 
placed  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  rules  and  regulations 
to  govern  the  selection  of  the  conferees  and  the  mode  of  procedure 
for  conducting  the  conferences,  and  in  settling  the  latter  point  it 
immediately  adopted  the  regular  parliamentary  form.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  personnel  of  the  conferences,  the  commission  decided  there 
should  be  three  conferees  representing  employees  in  the  industry 
concerned,  three  representing  employers,  and  three  disinterested 
persons  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  public.  As  elsewhere  stated,  the  com¬ 
mission  immediately  encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  members  of  the  conferences,  especially  those  representing  the 
employees,  who  hesitated  about  serving  for  fear  they  might  lose  their 
positions.  The  result  was  that  the  commission  had  to  take  into 
consideration  as  many  as  50  or  60  persons  in  arranging  for  each  con¬ 
ference,  and  a  great  amount  of  time  was  consumed  in  investigating 
the  qualifications  of  all  those  suggested,  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  nominating  three  or  more  persons  whom  they  knew  person¬ 
ally  or  by  reputation  or  with  whom  they  had  come  into  contact  dur¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  work,  for  each  place  in  each  conference.  From 
these  the  final  selections  were  made,  alternates  also  being  designated, 
and  proceeding  in  this  manner  the  various  formal  conferences  were 
called. 

The  important  features  of  them  are  as  follows: 

Mercantile  Establishments. 

The  first  formal  conference  concerned  the  mercantile  industry 
and  was  held  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  March  31  and 
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April  1,  1914.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  the  following  conferees: 

Employers'  representatives. — Messrs.  J.  L.  Paine,  Spokane:  W.  M.  Cuddy,  Tacoma; 
and  George  J.  Wolff,  Aberdeen. 

Employees'  representatives . — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Muir,  Tacoma;  Mrs.  Florence  Locke, 
Seattle;  and  Miss  Mayme  Smith,  Spokane. 

Public' s  representatives. — Mrs.  Frances  C.  Axtell,  Bellingham;  Prof.  W.  G.  Beach, 
University  of  Washington;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Tacoma. 

After  a  full  and  harmonious  discussion  of  all  the  details  involved, 
the  conference  unanimously  recommended  that  the  commission  (1) 
adopt  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  per  week  in  mercantile  establishments; 
(2)  that  such  concerns  be  required  to  allow  their  female  employees 
the  period  of  one  hour  for  noon  luncheon;  and  (3)  that  the  commission 
issue  such  obligatory  orders  as  in  its  judgment  were  necessary  to 
provide  proper  toilet  facilities,  rest  rooms,  and  ventilation  in  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments  where  women  are  employed. 

Acting  upon  these  recommendations,  the  commission,  on  April 
28,  1914,  issued  the  following  obligatory  order  as  applying  to  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments,  effective  June  27,  1914: 


I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  1,  April  28,  1914. 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Take  Notice. — That  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  it  vested  by  chapter  174  of  the 
Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington  for  1913,  and  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  mercantile 
occupation,  together  with  representatives  of  the  public,  duly  held  after  investigation 
of  said  occupation,  which  said  recommendations  were  duly  approved  by  said  industrial 
welfare  commission : 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  for  the  State  of  Washington  does  hereby  order 
that — 


(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  female  over  the 
age  of  18  years  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $10, 
any  lesser  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  as  to  such  employees  to  supply 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health. 

(2)  Not  less  than  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  noonday  luncheon  to  any  female 
employee  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  such  requirement  being  demanded  for  the 
health  of  such  employees. 

(3)  Every  mercantile  establishment  where  females  are  employed  shall  be  provided 
with  a  toilet  separate  and  apart  from  any  toilet  used  by  any  male  person,  and  such 
toilet  shall  be  properly  ventilated  and  kept  and  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
such  requirements  being  demanded  for  the  health  and  morals  of  such  employees. 

(4)  Every  mercantile  establishment  where  females  are  employed  shall  be  properly 
heated  and  ventilated,  and  shall  provide  and  maintain  adequate  facilities  and  arrange¬ 
ments,  so  that  such  employees  may  obtain  rest  when  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or  in  case  of 
illness. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

Edward  W.  Olson,  Chairman , 

Mrs.  Jackson  Silbaugh, 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Swanson, 

M.  H.  Marvin, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Udall, 

Industrial  Wei fare  Commission  for  the  State  of  Washington. 


Attest : 

Mrs.  Jackson  Silbaugh,  Secretary. 


Notice. — This  order  becomes  effective  June  27, 1914.  Your  attention  is  respectfully 
called  to  section  11,  chapter  174,  Session  Laws  of  Washington  1913,  which  provides  that 
each  employer  affected  by  this  order  shall  keep  a  copy  posted  in  each  room  in  which 
women  affected  by  this  order  are  employed. 


The  probable  terms  and  conditions  affecting  the  employment  of 
minors  and  apprentices  became  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and 
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lengthy  discussion  during  this  first  conference.  In  fact,  it  appeared 
for  a  time  that  a  unanimous  decision  as  to  the  recommendation  for  a 
minimum  wage  could  not  be  reached  until  these  questions  were  deter¬ 
mined.  However,  when  informed  that  according  to  the  law  these 
questions  must  be  determined  by  the  commission  and  could  not  be 
submitted  to  the  conference,  the  latter  confined  itself  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  noted  above. 

The  commission  then,  proceeding  as  directed  bv  the  statute,  issued 
the  following  order  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  minors, 
effective  on  the  same  date: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  2,  April  28,  1914. 

That  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  it  vested  by  chapter  174  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
Washington  for  1913,  and  after  due  investigation  by  said  commission  as  to  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor  of  minors  employed  in  the  mercantile  occupation,  and  the  due 
determination  by  said  commission  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  suitable  for 
such  minors: 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  for  the  State  of  Washington  does  hereby  order 
that — 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  mercantile  establishment  at  a  weekly  wage  rate 
of  less  than  $6,  any  less  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  unsuitable  in  the  premises. 

(2)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  mercantile  establishment,  after  the  hour  of  7.30 
o’clock  after  noon  of  any  day,  such  requirement  being  hereby  declared  suitable  in 
the  premises. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (June  27,  1914). 

Manufacturing  Establishments. 

The  commission’s  second  formal  conference  concerned  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  and  took  place  May  12  and  13,  1914,  in  the  senate 
chamber  of  the  capitol,  with  all  the  members  of  the  commission 
present.  The  following-named  persons  constituted  the  conference: 

Representing  employers. — Messrs.  Fred  Krause,  Spokane;  0.  B.  Dagg,  Seattle;  and 
O.  0.  Fenlason,  lloquiam. 

Representing  employees. — Miss  Emma  Foisie,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Belle  Robair,  Tacoma; 
and  Mrs.  F.  II.  Lawton,  Spokane. 

Representing  public. — Mrs.  W.  C.  Mills,  Tacoma;  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Snyder,  Seattle;  and 
Prof.  W.  M.  Kern,  Walla  Walla. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  to  the  commission  by 
the  conference:  (1)  That  a  minimum  wage  of  $8.90  per  week  be 
established ;  (2)  that  every  manufacturing  establishment  where  females 
are  employed  should  be  properly  heated  and  ventilated;  and  (3)  that 
adequate  facilities  and  arrangements  should  be  provided  so  that  such 
employees  may  obtain  rest  when  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or  in  case  of 
illness.  Acting  upon  these  recommendations  the  commission  on 
June  2  issued  the  following  obligatory  order,  effective  August  1 : 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  3,  June  2,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  female  over  the 
age  of  18  years  in  any  factory  establishment  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $8.90, 
any  lesser  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  as  to  such  employees  to  supply 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health. 

(2)  Every  manufacturing  establishment  where  females  are  employed  shall  be 
properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  shall  provide  and  maintain  adequate  facilities 
and  arrangements  so  that  such  employees  may  obtain  rest  when  in  a  state  of  fatigue 
or  in  case  of  illness,  such  requirements  being  demanded  for  the  health  and  morals 
of  such  employees. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Aug.  1,  1914). 
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The  following  order  with  reference  to  minors,  effective  on  the 
same  date,  was  also  issued  by  the  commission: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  4,  June  2,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  factory  establishment  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of 
less  than  $6,  any  less  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  unsuitable  in  the  premises. 

(2)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  factory  establishment  after  the  hour  of  7.30  o’clock 
after  noon  of  any  day,  such  requirement  being  hereby  declared  suitable  in  the  premises. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Aug.  1,  1914). 

Laundries  and  Dye  Works. 

On  May  14  and  15,  1914,  the  commission  held  its  first  formal  con¬ 
ference  on  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  laundries 
and  dye  works  of  the  State,  and  the  following-named  persons  con¬ 
stituted  the  conference: 

Representing  employers. — Messrs.  A.  Jacobsen,  Seattle;  Frank  Nixon,  Raymond; 
and  W.  J.  Doust,  Spokane. 

Representing  employees. — Mrs.  Julia  A.  Wilson,  Spokane;  Mrs.  Hilda  O’Connor, 
Seattle;  and  Miss  Joanna  Hilts,  Seattle. 

Representing  public. — Mrs.  It.  C.  McCredie,  Sunnyside;  Rev.  R.  H.  McGinnis, 
Tacoma;  and  Judge  E.  M.  Day,  B3llingham. 

After  a  stormy  discussion  of  the  issues  involved,  the  conference 
made  the  following  recommendation  to  the  commission:  That  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  $8.50  per  week  be  established  in  all  such  industries 
in  the  State. 

The  commission  promptly  rejected  the  recommendation,  on  May 
15,  by  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  investigations  of  the  commission  reveal  that  the  cost  of  living  for 
a  woman  employed  in  the  laundry  and  dye-works  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington 
requires  more  than  the  sum  of  $8.50  per  week  to  maintain  herself  in  health  and  com¬ 
fort;  and 

Whereas  the  conference  on  the  laundry  and  dye-works  industry  held  at  Olympia 
May  14  and  15  has  recommended  to  this  commission  the  above  sum  as  the  minimum 
wage  for  such  women  workers:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  this  commission  hereby  rejects  said  recommendation. 

The  commission  then  proceeded  to  call  another  conference. 

The  members  of  the  second  laundry  and  dye-works  conference 
were  entirely  new.  It  met  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  capitol  June 
22  and  23,  1914,  and  was  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  the  following  conferees: 

Representing  employers. — Messrs.  Frank  T.  McCullough,  Spokane;  A.  Schmitz, 
Seattle;  and  Charles  Erholm,  Bellingham. 

Representing  employees. — Mrs.  Lou  Grant,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Eva  Miles,  Spokane;  and 
Miss  Clara  Sletsjoe,  Seattle. 

Representing  public. — Mrs.  Serena  Matthews,  Pullman;  Rev.  R.  D.  Snyder,  Colfax; 
and  Prof.  W.  P.  Geiger,  Tacoma. 

The  conference  recommended:  (1)  That  a  minimum  wage  of  $9 
per  week  be  established;  (2)  that  the  noonday  lunch  period  be  not 
less  than  one  hour,  except  in  laundries  in  which  the  employers  on 
request  of  two-thirds  of  the  employees  may  have  fixed  a  shorter 
period:  Provided ,  That  no  lunch  period  shall  be  shorter  than  30 
minutes;  and  (3)  that  separate  lavatories  and  toilets,  properly  screened 
and  ventilated  and  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition, 
be  provided  for  the  women  workers. 
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The  commission  rejected  the  recommendation  regarding  the  lunch 
period,  upon  receipt  of  an  opinion  from  the  attorney  general  that  it 
could  not  delegate  such  authority  to  employees.  Acting  upon  the 
other  recommendations  the  commission  issued  the  following  obliga¬ 
tory  order  June  25,  1914,  effective  August  24,  1914: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  5,  June  25,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  female  over  the 
age  of  18  years  in  any  laundry  or  dye-works  establishment,  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of 
less  than  $9,  any  lesser  wage  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  as  to  such  employees 
to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health. 

(2)  Every  laundry  and  dye-works  establishment  where  both  males  and  females 
are  employed  shall  provide  suitable  and  proper  wash  and  dressing  rooms  for  such 
employees,  and  shall  provide  separate  water-closets  for  males  and  females,  and  all 
such  water-closets,  wash  and  dressing  rooms  shall  be  properly  screened  and  ventilated 
and  at  all  times  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Aug.  24,  1914). 

By  the  authority  in  it  vested  the  commission  then  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  minors,  effective 
on  the  same  date : 


I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  6,  June  25,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  laundry  or  dye-works  establishment  at  a  weekly 
wage  rate  of  less  than  $6,  any  lesser  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  unsuitable  in  the 
premises. 

(2)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  laundry  or  dye-works  establishment  after  the 
hour  of  7.30  o’clock  after  noon  of  any  day,  such  requirement  being  hereby  declared 
suitable  in  the  premises. 

(3)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  female  under  the 
age  of  18  years  in  the  occupation  of  “shaker”  in  any  laundry  establishment. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  GO  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Aug.  24,  1914). 

Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

This  conference,  which  was  convened  in  the  senate  chamber 
of  the  capitol  at  Olympia  on  June  26  and  27,  1914,  was  composed 
of  the  following-named  persons: 

Representing  employers. — J.  M.  Winslow,  Everett;  C.  E.  Munsell,  Wenatchee;  and 
J.  W.  Newell,  Seattle. 

Representing  employees. — Misses  Zola  McCoughlin,  Tacoma;  May  Jenkins,  Walla 
Walla;  and  Gertrude  Wallner,  Bellingham. 

Representing  public. — Prof.  Henry  M.  Hart,  Spokane;  Dr.  Ella  J.  Fifield,  Tacoma; 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Moore  Bebb,  Seattle. 

A  most  peculiar  situation  developed  in  this  conference,  which  did 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  others,  when  it  was  found  that  the  members 
representing  the  public  were  wdiolly  at  variance  with  the  other  con¬ 
ferees  as  to  the  cost  of  living.  This  situation  arose  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  members  representing  the  employees  wTere  inclined 
to  ignore  the  actual  requirements  of  a  self-supporting  woman  and 
to  join  passively  the  employers  in  the  contention  that  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  girls  employed  in  the  industry  v^ere  living  at  home, 
part  of  their  living  expenses  thus  being  borne  by  their  parents.  To 
this  argument  the  members  representing  the  public  strongly  demurred, 
contending  that,  should  less  than  a  living  v^age  be  established,  the 
parents  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  subsidizing  the  industry  to  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency.  Consequently  there  was  a  spirited  discus- 
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sion  of  the  issues  involved  before  the  following  recommendations 
were  made:  (1)  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  of  $9  per  week;  (2) 
to  require  a  lunch  period  of  one  hour;  (3)  that  separate  toilets, 
properly  ventilated  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition,  be  provided 
for  all  female  employees,  and  (4)  that  all  establishments  be  heated 
and  ventilated  and  that  adequate  facilities  and  arrangements  be 
provided  and  maintained  so  that  women  employed  may  obtain  rest 
when  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or  in  case  of  illness. 

The  commission,  accepting  these  recommendations,  issued  the 
following  obligatory  order  July  9,  effective  September  7,  1914: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  7,  July  9,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  telegraph  line  shall  employ  any  female  over  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  estab¬ 
lishment  in  connection  therewith  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $9,  any  lesser 
wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  as  to  such  employees  to  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health. 

(2)  Not  less  than  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  a  luncheon  period  to  any  female 
employed  in  any  establishment  used  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  line,  such  requirement  being  demanded  for  the  health  of  such 
employees. 

(3)  Every  establishment  used  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  telephone  or 
telegraph  line,  where  females  are  employed,  shall  be  provided  with  a  toilet  separate 
and  apart  from  any  toilet  used  by  any  male  person,  and  such  toilet  shall  be  properly 
ventilated  and  kept  and  maintained  in  a  sanitary  condition,  such  requirements 
being  demanded  for  the  health  and  morals  of  such  employees. 

(4)  Every  establishment  used  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  telegraph  or 
telephone  line,  where  females  are  employed,  shall  be  properly  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  shall  provide  and  maintain  adequate  facilities  and  arrangements  so  that  such 
employees  may  obtain  rest  when  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or  in  case  of  illness. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Sept.  7,  1914). 

The  commission  also  issued  the  following  obligatory  order  with 
reference  to  minors,  on  August  7,  effective  October  7,  1914: 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  9,  Amending  I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  8,  August  7,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  or  in  connection  with  any  telephone  or  telegraph 
establishment  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $6,  any  lesser  wage  rate  being  hereby 
declared  unsuitable  in  the  premises:  Provided ,  That  this  order  shall  not  apply  to 
messengers,  in  third-class  cities  and  towns,  who  are  not  continuously  employed  and 
who  are  paid  by  piece  rate  for  their  services. 

(2)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  conducting,  operating,  or  main¬ 
taining  any  telephone,  telegraph,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  any  messenger  or 
parcel  delivery  service,  shall  employ  any  person  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  18  years 
before  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

(3)  Nor  shall  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  employ  any  person  of 
either  sex  under  the  age  of  18  years  in  any  telephone  or  telegraph  establishment 
before  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Oct.  7,  1914). 


Hotels  and  Restaurants. 

The  only  formal  conference  whose  recommendations  have  not  yet 
been  adopted  by  the  commission  was  that  for  hotels  and  restaurants, 
which  was  held  December  1  and  2,  1914,  with  the  following  conferees: 

Representing  employers. — J.  M.  Hitchings,  North  Yakima;  C.  Allen  Dale,  Seattle; 
and  Frank  Lynn,  Tacoma. 

Representing  employees— Mrs.  Amelia  Berry,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Emma  Wilson,  Tacoma; 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Regime,  North  Yakima. 

Representing  public. — W.  D.  Lane,  Seattle;  Miss  Janet  Moore,  Olympia;  and  Senator 
Walter  S.  Davis,  Tacoma. 
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After  a  considerable  discussion  prompted  by  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions  embraced  by  the  industry,  the  conference  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

(1)  That  a  minimum  wage  of  $11  per  week  for  waitresses  and  $9  a  week  for  all  other 
employees  be  established;  (2)  that  no  more  than  $3.50  per  week  be  deducted  from  these 
sums  for  board  and  no  more  than  $2  per  week  for  room,  and  that  where  both  board  and 
room  are  furnished,  not  more  than  $5  be  deducted;  (3)  that  separate  toilets  be  provided 
for  all  woman  workers  and  that  such  toilets  be  properly  ventilated  and  maintained  in 
a  sanitary  condition;  (4)  that  where  special  uniforms  are  required,  they  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  and  laundered  by  the  hotel  or  restaurant,  and  (5)  that  the  employment  of  girls 
in  cigar  stands  or  at  cigar  counters  be  prohibited. 

Before  any  action  was  taken  on  these  recommendations  the  com¬ 
mission  received  a  formal  protest  from  the  Washington  Hotel  Men’s 
Association  against  the  $9  wage  for  all  employees  except  waitresses 
and  also  a  protest  from  the  cigar-stand  girls  then  at  work,  against 
the  prohibition  on  their  employment,  as  recommended  by  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  commission  granted  the  hotel  men  a  hearing  December 
29,  1914,  when  they  were  represented  by  their  attorney,  Thomas  B. 
McMahon,  of  Seattle,  and  by  A.  C.  Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  At  this  hearing  more  time  was  asked  by  the  hotel  men  and 
the  request  was  granted.  Investigation  of  the  recommendation 
with  reference  to  cigar-stand  girls  developed  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mission  could  not  legally  prohibit  the  employment  of  women  of 
mature  age  in  a  lawful  occupation  and  that  the  proposed  action  was 
therefore  beyond  its  province.  Pending  the  further  hearing  requested 
by  the  hotel  men,  the  commission  is  also  pursuing  an  investigation 
of  the  $11  wage  recommended  for  waitresses. 

Office  Employees. 

The  commission’s  last  formal  conference  prior  to  the  compilation 
of  this  report  concerned  the  various  clerical  occupations  embraced 
in  general  office  work  and  was  held  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the 
capitol  at  Olympia,  December  3  and  4,  1914,  and  was  composed  of 
the  following  persons; 

Representing  employers. — Harry  L.  Parr,  Olympia;  G.  F.  McAulay,  North  Yakima; 
and  Frank  S.  Bayley,  Seattle. 

Representing  employees. — Miss  Gertrude  E.  McComb,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Ethel  Y.  Carl¬ 
son,  Tacoma;  and  Miss  Blanche  Crimp,  Ellensburg. 

Representing  public. — Mrs.  Elwell  Iloyt,  Tacoma;  Prof.  J.  II.  Morgan,  Ellensburg; 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Munns,  Seattle. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  of  suitable  apparel 
for  women  in  business  offices,  in  which  employer  and  employee  sub¬ 
mitted  practically  the  same  estimate  for  annual  expenditures,  the 
conference  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  of 
$10  per  week  for  all  clerical  occupations.  It  also  recommended  that 
not  less  than  one  hour  be  allowed  for  noonday  luncheon,  and  these 
recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  commission  at  its  meeting  on 
December  21,  1914,  and  the  orders  issued  were  made  effective  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1915. 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  10,  December  21,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  female  over  the 
age  of  18  years  as  a  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  typist,  billing  clerk,  filing  clerk,  cashier, 
checker,  invoicer,  comptometer  operator,  or  in  any  clerical  work  of  any  kind  in  any 
establishment  whatsoever,  in  which  a  minimum-wage  rate  applicable  to  such  employee 
has  not  heretofore  been  established,  as  provided  by  law,  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less 
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than  $10,  any  lesser  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  inadequate  as  to  such  employees 
to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  maintain  them  in  health. 

(2)  Not  less  than  one  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  noonday  luncheon  to  any  female 
employee  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  hereof,  such  requirement  being  demanded  for 
the  health  of  such  employees. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Feb.  20,  1915). 

I.  W.  C.  Order  No.  11,  December  21,  1914. 

(1)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years  in  the  occupation  of  stenographer,  book¬ 
keeper,  typist,  billing  clerk,  filing  clerk,  cashier,  checker,  invoicer,  comptometer 
operator,  or  any  clerical  office  work  of  whatsoever  kind  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less 
than  $7.50,  any  lesser  wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  unsuitable  in  the  premises. 

(2)  No  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  shall  employ  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  16  years  in  the  occupation  of  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  typist, 
billing  clerk,  filing  clerk,  cashier,  checker,  invoicer,  comptometer  operator,  or  any 
clerical  office  work  of  whatsoever  kind  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  less  than  $6,  any  lesser 
wage  rate  being  hereby  declared  unsuitable  in  the  premises. 

This  order  shall  become  effective  60  days  from  the  date  hereof  (Feb.  20,  1915). 

This  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  conferences  in  which  members 
representing  the  disinterested  public  were  not  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  mission  of  compromise  in  order  to  bring  the  employer  and 
employee  closer  together  in  their  estimates.  It  was  the  only  one 
of  the  conferences,  too,  in  which  at  least  one  committee  composed 
of  one  member  of  the  employers,  one  of  the  employees,  and  one  of 
the  disinterested  public,  together  with  the  chairman  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  had  not  been  appointed  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  unanimous 
agreement  for  the  recommendation  of  a  wage.  The  estimates  of  the 
employers  and  employees  in  former  conferences  had  sometimes 
varied  greatly,  when  the  disinterested  public  by  elimination  or  sug¬ 
gestion  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  a  compromise.  In  this  con¬ 
ference  no  such  service  was  required,  since  the  employers  recognized 
the  justice  of  the  request  made  by  the  employees  and  willingly  ac¬ 
ceded  to  it. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  greater  benefit  has  accrued  from  these  confer¬ 
ences  than  the  better  understanding  of  the  problems  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  needs  upon  the  other  that  has  characterized  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  all  of  them.  Many  who  have  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  as  strangers  to  each  other  to  sit  in  these  conferences  have 
admitted  that  only  good  has  come  from  the  honest  and  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  questions  which  affect  alike  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee,  and  so  the  most  hopeful  phase  of  the  whole  vexing  problem 
may  be  found  in  the  breaking  up  of  old  prejudices,  the  giving  up  of 
hurtful  customs,  the  recognition  of  justice,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  larger  viewpoint. 

Apprenticeship  Rules. 

The  Washington  law  makes  special  provision  for  the  inexperienced 
worker,  so  that  the  two  classes  of  workers,  experienced  and  inex¬ 
perienced,  may  be  treated  separately  and  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
show  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  The  section  of  the  law  covering 
this  question  reads: 

For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum  rate  has  been  established,  the  commission 
through  its  secretary  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age 
or  otherwise,  or  to  an  apprentice  in  such  class  of  employment  or  occupation  as  usually 
requires  to  be  learned  by  apprentices,  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment 
of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage;  and  the  commission  shall 
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fix  the  minimum  wage  for  said  person,  such  special  license  to  be  issued  only  in  such 
cases  as  the  commission  may  decide  the  same  is  applied  for  in  good  faith  and  that 
such  license  for  apprentices  shall  be  in  force  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  said  com¬ 
mission  shall  decide  and  determine  is  proper. 

The  question  of  apprenticeship  came  up  for  discussion  in  each  con¬ 
ference,  though  it  was  not  formally  presented  to  any  of  them  by  the 
commission  and,  therefore,  was  not  a  subject  for  recommendation. 
*  *  *  In  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem  new  paths  are  being  fol¬ 

lowed  since  the  commission  is,  to  a  groat  extent,  pioneering  as  far  as  the 
application  of  this  important  yet  perplexing  feature  of  minimum 
wages  is  concerned.  The  system  which  is  being  painstakingly 
worked  out  seeks  to  control  the  whole  apprenticeship  problem  by  the 
granting  of  licenses  to  bona  fide  apprentices  and  by  limiting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices  in  each  establishment.  This  plan  not  only  safe¬ 
guards  the  interests  of  the  apprentice  but  protects  as  well  the  expe¬ 
rienced  worker  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  abuses 
inherent  to  the  apprenticeship  question,  which,  if  unchecked,  would 
result  in  weakening  the  whole  minimum-wage  structure,  for  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  establishment  a  general  dis¬ 
placement  of  skilled  workers  is  prevented.  In  constructing  this 
policy  each  occupation  in  the  different  industries  has  been  given 
special  investigation  and  consideration  before  determining  the  period 
of  indenture  and  the  wage  which  shall  apply  to  that  particular 
occupation. 

That  the  apprentice  may  be  paid  according  to  the  skill  she  acquires 
in  her  advancement  toward  the  minimum  wage  the  terms  of  the 
license  provide  an  increase  in  wages  at  stated  intervals,  computed 
according  to  the  advancement  of  the  average  learner  in  her  earning 
capacity  and  based  on  investigations  into  the  particular  occupation 
to  which  the  license  applies,  the  piecework  system  affording  a  prac¬ 
tical  basis  upon  which  to  make  these  adjustments.  The  degree  of 
skill  required  in  each  particular  occupation  is  also  a  governing  factor 
in  fixing  the  period  of  indenture.  From  the  fact  that  the  established 
minimum  wage  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  maximum  earning 
power  of  a  skilled  worker,  it  must  not  be  presumed  that  the  period 
of  indenture  allowed  is  intended  to  be  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship, 
but  rather  to  be  that  period  of  time  necessary  to  reach  the  point  of 
earning  the  minimum  wage. 

The  gradual  increase  in  wages  as  the  apprenticeship  proceeds  is 
designed  to  protect  the  apprentice  from  being  discharged  when  her 
term  of  indenture  terminates,  at  which  time  she  should  graduate  into 
the  minimum-wage  class  of  workers.  This  method  offers  no  injustice 
to  her  employer  as  the  adjustment  is  regulated  according  to  her  earn¬ 
ing  ability,  while  it  requires  the  most  careful  consideration  of  each 
application  for  an  apprentice’s  license,  sometimes  personal  investi¬ 
gation,  but  always  the  closest  scrutiny,  since  many  who  apply  may 
have  already  served  their  full  period  of  apprenticeship  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  industry  when  the  wage  went  into  effect  and  sometimes  seek 
to  hide  that  fact.  Naturally,  under  these  conditions,  difficulties  are 
constantly  being  presented,  which  serve  to  increase  the  already  com¬ 
plex  situation.  The  commission  is  proceeding  slowly  that  any  defects 
in  the  system  which  develop  mav  be  remedied  as  the  proper  solution 
appears,  since  the  effectiveness  of  minimum-wage  legislation  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  apprenticeships  are  controlled. 
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The  mercantile  industry  lent  itself  most  readily  to  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  apprenticeships,  the  governing  policy  determined  for 
that  industry  being  defined  in  a  circular  issued  April  28,  1914,  effec¬ 
tive  on  June  27  following,  and  containing  provisions  as  follows: 

April  28,  1914,  Effective  June  27,  1914. 

(1)  Application  for  license  must  be  made  by  the  apprentice  upon  printed  blanks 
furnished  by  this  commission. 

(2)  No  license  will  be  issued  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

(3)  A  wage  of  not  less  than  $6  a  week  shall  be  paid  to  an  apprentice  during  the 
first  six  months’  period  of  employment  of  such  apprentice,  and  a  wage  of  not  less  than 
$7.50  a  week  shall  be  paid  to  an  apprentice  during  the  second  six  months’  period  of 
employment  of  such  apprentice. 

(4)  No  license  shall  be  valid  in  any  mercantile  establishment  where  more  than  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  adult  female  employees  are  apprentices,  nor  where 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  such  apprentices  are  receiving  less  than  a  weekly  wage  of 
$7.50:  Provided ,  however ,  That  in  mercantile  establishments  where  less  than  six 
females  are  employed  one  license  will  be  valid. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  year’s  apprenticeship,  the  licensee  must 
receive  the  minimum  wage  of  $10  per  week.  The  policy  followed  in 
issuing  the  license  does  not  confine  its  holder  to  any  one  occupation 
unless  she  has  entered  it  to  learn  some  particular  class  of  work,  in 
which  case  the  length  of  her  apprenticeship  period  is  shortened 
accordingly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  policy  of  issuing  a  license 
for  a  year  in  the  mercantile  industry  is  designed  to  give  the  learner 
an  opportunity  to  become  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  different 
occupations  involved  to  enable  her  to  command  the  minimum  wage 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

In  such  occupations  as  millinery,  hairdressing,  manicuring,  and 
dressmaking,  where  the  apprentice  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  learning  the  trade,  a  three  or  four  months’  initial 
apprenticeship  period  at  a  nominal  wage  is  granted.  This  wage  is 
only  sufficient  to  pay  the  learner’s  street-car  fare  and  lunches,  but 
provides  an  advance  at  the  end  of  that  period  and  other  increases 
which  gradually  lead  her  into  the  legal  minimum  wage.  This  system 
of  apprenticeship  will  probably  be  the  means  of  abolishing  those 
so-called  trade  schools  sometimes  run  in  connection  with  such  estab¬ 
lishments,  but  will  not  apply  to  those  exclusive  trade  schools  which 
are  not  operated  for  a  profit  and  therefore  do  not  sell  their  product. 
In  issuing  licenses  in  these  occupations  the  following  policy  governs: 

Millinery  and  Dressmaking. 

One  year’s  apprenticeship  divided  into  three  periods  as  follows: 
Seventeen  weeks  at  $3  per  week,  17  weeks  at  $5  per  week,  and  18 
weeks  at  $7.50  per  week. 

Manicuring  and  Hairdressing. 

One  year’s  apprenticeship  divided  into  four  periods  of  13  weeks 
each:  $1.50  per  week  for  the  first  period,  $4  per  week  for  the  second, 
$6  per  week  for  the  third,  and  $8  per  week  for  the  fourth. 

Telephones  and  Telegraphs. 

An  absolute  policy  was  adopted  with  reference  to  apprentices  in 
telephone  and  telegraph  establishments.  The  system  previously  in 
operation  in  the  larger  exchanges  was  based  on  an  apprenticeship 
period  of  18  months,  but  the  commission,  being  convinced  that  18 
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months  was  a  longer  apprenticeship  term  than  seemed  just,  reduced 
this  to  nine  months,  broken  into  two  or  four  periods,  owing  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  exchange  is  operated. 

The  wage  scale  is  practically  identical  with  the  old  system,  except 
that  the  increases  formerly  made  in  18  months  must  be  completed 
in  nine  months.  The  learner  begins  at  $6  a  week,  receiving  that  for 
the  first  three  months;  $6.60  per  week  for  two  months;  $7.20  per 
week  for  the  following  two  months;  $7.80  for  the  last  two  months, 
and  then  $9  per  week — the  established  minimum.  In  the  smaller 
exchanges  the  apprenticeship  term  is  divided  into  but  two  periods, 
the  learner  receiving  $6  per  week  for  the  first  four  months  and  $7.50 
per  week  for  the  last  five  months. 

Laundries. 

The  commission  adopted  the  following  policy  with  reference  to 
apprentices  in  the  laundering  industry:  Three  months  at  $6  per 
week  and  three  months  at  $7.50  per  week.  It  also  determined  that 
no  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females  employed 
would  be  allowed  as  apprentices;  further,  that  no  more  than  half  of 
those  employed  on  the  mangle  machines  may  be  apprentices,  and  that 
the  time  required  to  learn  to  feed  a  mangle  shall  not  be  more  than 
two  months. 

The  above  limitations,  however,  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
laundrymen  in  but  a  very  few  instances,  as  the  survey  shows  that 
less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  laundry  employees  are 
apprentices  or  minors.  Many  of  the  large  establishments  have  dis¬ 
pensed  entirely  with  apprentices,  relying  wholly  on  securing  the 
highest  skilled  help  obtainable  and  paying  the  minimum  wage  or 
over  in  all  cases. 

Factories. 

Apprenticeships  in  the  manufacturing  industry  present  a  problem 
more  intricate  and  far  more  difficult  of  satisfactory  adjustment  than 
do  the  other  industries,  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  occupations 
involved. 

Some  of  the  occupations  in  this  general  industry  require  very  little 
skill  or  time  to  learn,  while  others  need  both  mental  and  physical 
adaptability  to  the  particular  work  in  question  as  well  as  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  in  which  to  master  their  details.  The  piece-rate 
plan  of  payment,  which  prevails  in  many  factories,  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  solving  the  problem,  in  that  the  worker’s  earning 
ability  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  finished  pieces  she  is  able  to 
turn  out  in  a  given  time.  Hence  the  amount  found  in  the  weekly 
pay  envelope  depends,  not  only  upon  the  accurate  knowledge  of  each 
intricate  operation,  but  also  the  speed  acquired  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  worker.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  State  are  not  extensive  enough  to  keep  an  entire  force 
of  operatives  employed  continuously  at  the  same  kind  of  employment 
compels  many  to  become  familiar  with  a  number  of  different  occu¬ 
pations,  so  that  when  work  becomes  slack  in  one  department  they  can 
be  transferred  to  another.  Because  of  this  condition  girls  become 
experienced  in  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
same  industry,  thereby  becoming  more  skilled,  although  usually  not 
able  to  attain  so  great  speed  as  when  employed  continuously  in  the 
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same  kind  of  work,  and  when  such  a  condition  prevails  they  are 
required  to  serve  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship  than  when  employed 
in  one  particular  occupation.  It  will  be  readily  realized  that  the 
almost  endless  number  of  occupations  encountered  in  this  industry 
makes  the  determination  of  a  specific  term  of  apprenticeship  both 
unwise  and  unjust.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  commission 
to  investigate  each  occupation  separately  and  to  issue  licenses  based 
upon  the  degree  of  skill  required  and  the  consequent  time  necessary 
to  become  familiar  with  each  occupation  involved.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  licenses  to  apprentices  in  that  industry  range  from 
six  weeks  to  one  year,  broken  into  two  or  more  periods,  beginning 
with  a  wage  of  $6  per  week  and  approaching  the  minimum  of  $8.90 
through  these  various  stages  of  advancement.  Printed  notices  of 
instruction  with  reference  to  granting  of  apprenticeship  licenses  were 
issued  as  follows: 

(1)  Application  for  license  must  be  made  to  the  commission  upon  printed  blanks, 
which  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

(2)  The  application  blank  must  be  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  commission  by  the 
employee  and  not  by  the  employer. 

(3)  The  term  of  license  and  wage  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  will  be  determined 
by  the  commission,  based  upon  previous  experience  of  the  applicant  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  in  which  she  will  be  engaged. 

(4)  If  a  license  be  granted  to  the  applicant  it  will  be  effective  from  the  date  of  the 
application. 

(5)  Application  blanks  must  be  filled  out  in  a  complete  manner  or  they  will  not  be 
considered. 

Office  Employees. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  girl’s  public  school  or  business  college 
course  prepares  her  in  large  measure  for  service  in  general  office  work, 
and  therefore  only  the  additional  time  necessary  to  become  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  particular  establishment  in  which  she  is  serving 
her  apprenticeship  need  be  considered  in  issuing  licenses  in  such 
occupations.  The  general  policy  followed  by  the  commission  stipu¬ 
lates  that  licenses  may  be  issued  at  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  not  less 
than  $7.50  and  that  the  longest  period  of  apprenticeship  in  any  of  the 
office  employments  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months. 


Effects  of  Minimum-wage  Law  in  Washington. 

To  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  fixing  of  minimum-wage  rates  in 
Washington,  the  commission  made  a  survey  of  some  of  the  larger 
establishments  in  three  of  the  industries  where  minimum  rates  had 
been  put  in  force.  The  establishments  covered  in  each  survey  were 
deemed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  industry  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  included  all  women  and  minors  found  on  the  pay  rolls 
of  such  establishments  at  certain  dates  before  and  after  the  fixing  of 
minimum  rates. 

The  three  industries  covered  in  the  commission’s  survey  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  tables,  the  figures  having  been  obtained  from 
24  of  the  leading  mercantile  establishments,  from  11  of  the  largest 
laundries  in  the  State,  and  from  a  number  of  the  largest  telephone 
exchanges.  They  were  taken  from  the  regular  pay  rolls  for  the  week 
ending  September  20,  1913,  and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1914, 
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therefore  showing  the  wage  conditions  before  and  after  the  law  became 
operative. 

By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  results  here  given  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  general  effect  of  such  legislation  may  be  reached,  bearing  in  mind 
always  that  the  reports  for  1914  were  taken  at  a  time  of  business 
depression,  when  conditions  did  not  afford  the  most  favorable  test. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  each  industry  covered  records  an  increase 
in  the  average  wage  paid. 

The  entire  number  of  workers  included  in  the  report  for  1913  is 
4,894,  as  against  4,828  in  1914,  or  a  decrease  of  66.  In  mercantile 
employment,  1914  shows  a  decrease  of  87,  and  laundry  employment  a 
decrease  of  30,  while  in  telephone  employment  there  was  an  increase 
of  51. 

Since  the  mercantile  and  laundering  industries  are  apt  to  respond 
more  quickly  to  the  business  pulse,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  very 
slight  decrease  in  the  number  employed  in  1914  was  wholly  due  to 
business  conditions  and  not  attributable  to  the  establishment  of  the 
wage.  Were  this  decrease  greater  or  were  it  to  be  found  in  those 
groups  of  women  receiving  the  minimum  or  over,  the  conclusion  might 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  compulsory  higher  wage,  but  since  it 
occurs  wholly  within  those  groups  receiving  less  than  the  minimum, 
that  contention  can  not  be  sustained.  This  conclusion  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  had  the  establishment  of  the  wage  been 
in  any  measure  the  cause,  the  decrease  would  have  been  very  much 
greater. 

COMPARATIVE  WAGES  OF  FEMALES  AND  MINORS  EMPLOYED  IN  24  MERCANTILE 
ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1913,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1914. 


Weekly  wage.1 

Total  number 
of  females  and 
minors. 

Females  and 
minors  on  pay 
rolls  of  both 
1913  and  1914. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

S3. 00 .  . 

20 

5 

4 

3. 50 . 

1 

4.00 . 

50 

18 

4.50 . 

18 

8 

5. 00 . 

72 

25 

5.  50 . 

2 

4 

1 

6.00 . 

254 

276 

100 

48 

6.50 . 

4 

5 

2 

1 

7.  00 . 

311 

55 

141 

12 

7.  50 . 

48 

67 

17 

15 

8.  00 . 

490 

114 

204 

16 

8.50 . 

44 

16 

3 

9. 00 . 

441 

25 

192 

4 

9.  50 . 

4 

14 

4 

10.00 . 

370 

1,323 

188 

677 

10.50 . 

13 

26 

5 

9 

11.00 . 

72 

132 

50 

103 

11.50 . 

8 

11 

5 

7 

12. 00 . 

355 

372 

193 

216 

12.  50 . 

16 

13 

9 

9 

13.  00 . 

22 

38 

15 

26 

13. 50 . 

37 

36 

20 

26 

Weekly  wage.1 

Total  number 
of  females  and 
minors. 

Females  and 
minors  on  pay 
rolls  of  both 
1913  and  1914. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

$14 . 00  . 

60 

42 

41 

31 

14.50 . 

2 

6 

1 

3 

15.00  . 

164 

194 

100 

114 

15.50  . 

2 

1 

2 

16.00  . 

27 

33 

19 

24 

16.50  . 

15 

25 

10 

22 

17.00  . 

14 

18 

10 

13 

17.50  . 

26 

33 

17 

18 

18.00  . 

65 

57 

38 

35 

18.50  . 

4 

5 

3 

3 

19.00 . 

5 

5 

3 

4 

19.50 . 

4 

6 

4 

5 

20.00  . 

57 

71 

38 

53 

21.00  . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

22.00  . 

23 

23 

16 

17 

25.00  . 

37 

42 

27 

31 

27.50  . 

7 

3 

3 

3 

30.00  . 

9 

10 

7 

9 

35.00  . 

9 

6 

6 

6 

Over  $35.00 . 

5 

10 

4 

4 

Total . 

3,189 

3,102 

1,571 

1,571 

1  The  minimum  wage  became  effective  June  27, 1914. 
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According  to  the  above  table,  out  of  the  total  of  3,189  women  and 
minors  found  on  the  pay  rolls  in  September,  1913,  1,571,  or  49.2  per 
cent,  were  still  employed  in  September,  1914,  three  months  after  the 
minimum-wage  determination  became  effective  in  that  industry. 
Comparing  the  wages  received  in  1914  with  those  received  in  1913,  it 
is  seen  that  636  employees  had  been  advanced  to  the  $10  legal  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  and  of  those  receiving  more  than  $10  per  week  in  1913, 
147  had  been  advanced  to  a  higher  wage  in  1914,  making  a  general 
increase  to  783  employees,  or  49.8  per  cent  of  the  total  shown. 

COMPARATIVE  WAGES  OF  FEMALES  AND  MINORS  EMPLOYED  IN  11  LAUNDRIES  IN 

SEPTEMBER,  1913,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1914. 


Weekly  wage.i 

Total  number 
of  females  and 
minors. 

Females  and 
minors  on  pay 
rolls  of  both 
1913  and  1914. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

$6.00 . 

4 

8 

6.25 . 

7 

1 

1 

6.50 . 

2 

6. 75 . 

18 

2 

3 

7.00 . 

5 

7 

15 

7.25 . 

62 

12 

5 

1 

7.50 . 

10 

4 

4 

1 

7.  75 . 

25 

1 

4 

8.00 . 

74 

11 

22 

2 

8. 25 . 

18 

6 

8.50 . 

41 

16 

8.  75 . 

22 

6 

9.00 . 

66 

267 

17 

76 

9.25 . 

7 

9 

6 

3 

9.50 . 

35 

47 

13 

20 

Weekly  wage.1 

• 

Total  number 
of  females  and 
minors. 

Females  and 
minors  on  pay 
rolls  of  both 
1913  and  1914. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

89.75 . 

8 

5 

1 

2 

10.00.... . 

63 

50 

29 

25 

10.50 . 

16 

25 

4 

10 

11.00 . 

42 

35 

21 

24 

11.50 . 

8 

5 

3 

3 

12.00 . 

49 

61 

27 

31 

12.50 . 

7 

12 

3 

6 

13.00. . 

19 

26 

13 

15 

13.50 . 

5 

8 

4 

7 

14.00 . 

12 

11 

6 

9 

14.50 . 

5 

3 

3 

2 

15.00  and  over _ 

37 

25 

26 

23 

Total . 

665 

635 

260 

260 

1  The  minimum  wage  became  effective  Aug.  24, 1914. 


According  to  the  above  table,  out  of  a  total  of  665  women  and 
girls  found  on  the  pay  rolls  of  11  establishments  in  1913,  260,  or  39 
per  cent,  were  still  employed  in  September,  1914,  after  the  minimum 
wage  had  become  effective  in  that  industry.  In  1913  there  were  286 
women  receiving  less  than  $9,  while  in  1914  only  46  received  less 
than  that  amount.  These  46  girls  were  either  minors  or  apprentices. 
In  1913,  66  girls  were  receiving  $9,  while  in  1914,  after  the  minimum 
wage  became  effective,  this  number  was  increased  to  267.  In  1913 
only  379  women  were  receiving  $9  or  more,  while  in  1914  there  were 
589  receiving  this  amount. 

82843°— Bull.  167—15 - 7 
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COMPARATIVE  WAGES  OF  FEMALES  AND  MINORS  IN  TELEPHONE  EMPLOYMENT 

IN  SEPTEMBER,  1913,  AND  SEPTEMBER,  1914. 


Weekly  wage.1 

Total  number 
of  females  and 
minors. 

Females  and 
minors  on  pay 
rolls  of  both 
1913  and  1914. 

Weekly  wage.1 

Total  number 
of  females  and 
minors. 

Females  and 
minors  on  pay 
rolls  of  both 
1913  and  1914. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

$6. 00  . 

62 

52 

17 

$9. 90  . 

28 

282 

12 

138 

6.30 . 

3 

3 

1 

1 

10.  20 . 

110 

126 

69 

109 

6.60 . 

13 

23 

4 

10.  50 . 

18 

42 

10 

33 

6.90 . 

90 

23 

35 

10.80 . 

30 

49 

21 

34 

7.20 . 

12 

12 

5 

11.  10 . 

9 

31 

5 

15 

7. 50 . 

106 

58 

48 

11.  40 . 

22 

20 

16 

18 

7.80 . 

27 

12 

17 

2 

11.70 . 

15 

19 

7 

17 

8. 10 . 

66 

28 

38 

12.  00 . 

21 

28 

19 

23 

8.40 . 

86 

7 

45 

12.50 . 

5 

12 

3 

11 

8.  70 . 

74 

12 

41 

13.  00 . 

2 

3 

3 

2 

9.00 . 

64 

129 

42 

68 

Over  $13. 00 . 

30 

36 

26 

34 

9  30 

Q2 

2 

.52 

9 

9. 60 . 

55 

82 

29 

58 

Total . 

1,040 

1,091 

565 

565 

1  The  minimum  wage  became  effective  Sept.  7, 1914. 


According  to  the  above  table,  out  of  a  total  of  1,040  women  and 
girls  found  on  the  pay  rolls  in  September,  1913,  565,  or  54.3  per  cent, 
were  still  employed  in  September,  1914,  after  the  minimum  wage  had 
become  effective  in  that  industry.  In  1913  there  were  539  girls 
receiving  less  than  $9,  while  in  1914  only  230  were  employed  at  so 
low  a  rate.  These  were  all  minors  or  apprentices.  In  1913  only  64 
girls  were  receiving  $9  per  week,  while  in  1914,  after  the  minimum 
wage  became  effective,  this  number  was  increased  to  129.  Out  of  a 
total  of  539  girls,  309,  or  57.3  per  cent,  had  been  advanced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  or  over,  the  number  receiving  $9.90  in  1913  having  been 
increased  from  28  to  282  in  1914.  In  1913  there  were  437  girls 
receiving  over  $9,  while  in  1914  this  number  was  increased  to  732. 

Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Olympia,  Wash.,  October  24, 1913. 

Hon.  E.  W.  Olson, 

Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission ,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  as  follows : 

I  desire  to  obtain  your  opinion  upon  the  following  points,  relative 
to  the  powers  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  as  established  by  chapter  174,  Laws  1913,  State  of 
Washington: 

(1)  In  the  event  that  any  conference  called  by  the  commission  shall  find  the  health 
or  morals  of  women  or  minors  to  be  perniciously  affected  by  the  employment  of  said 
women  or  minors  in  any  industry  (a)  for  a  number  of  hours  per  day  or  week  not 
specifically  prohibited  by  the  eight-hour  law,  or  (b)  during  a  period  of  each  24  hours 
not  at  present  specifically  prohibited  by  law;  and  in  the  event  that  such  conference 
shall  recommend  to  this  commission  that  such  number  or  arrangement  of  hours  be 
changed,  does  the  power  reside  in  this  commission  to  issue  an  obligatory  order  em¬ 
bodying  such  recommendation? 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  women  workers  shall  be  found  to 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  does  the  power  reside  in  this  commission,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  any  conference,  to  issue  an  obligatory  order  which  shall 
specify  different  wage  minimums  in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  women  workers 
in  the  same  industry  or  occupation? 
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First.  In  my  opinion  chapter  174  of  the  Laws  of  1913  does  not 
repeal  chapter  37  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  commonly  known  as  the  “  eight- 
hour  law  for  women.”  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  com¬ 
mission  has  no  power  to  issue  an  obligatory  order  embodying  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  conference  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  day  or 
week,  or  the  number  of  hours  within  any  24  hours,  women  may  be 
employed,  where  such  women  are  within  the  terms  of  the  eight- 
hour  law. 

Second.  From  a  careful  reading  of  chapter  174,  supra,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  any  order  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  women  must  be 
general  throughout  the  State  as  to  the  particular  trade  or  industry 
affected. 

These  questions,  however,  are  by  no  means  free  from  doubt,  and 
if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  enter  orders  in  conflict  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  above  stated,  I  would  suggest  that  such  orders  be  entered, 
and  the  matter  of  the  determination  of  their  validity  be  left  to  the 
courts. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  Y.  Tanner, 

Attorney  General . 


Olympia,  Wash.,  January  13,  191  A. 
Hon.  E.  W.  Olson,  1 

Chairman  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  requested  the  opinion  of  this  office  upon  the 
following  question: 

Does  the  power  reside  in  this  commission,  in  pursuance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
it  in  section  10  of  chapter  174,  Laws  of  1913,  to  determine  and  define  what  shall  con¬ 
stitute  an  occupation,  trade  or  industry? 

Section  10,  chapter  174,  Laws  of  1913,  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

If,  after  investigation,  the  commission  shall  find  that  in  any  occupation,  trade  or 
industry,  the  wages  paid  to  female  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  them  necessary 
cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  workers  in  health,  or  that  the  conditions  of  labor 
are  prejudicial  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  workers,  the  commission  is  empowered 
to  call  a  conference  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  in  question,  together  with  one  or  more 
disinterested  persons  representing  the  public;  but  the  representatives  of  the  public 
shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  representatives  of  either  of  the  other  parties;  and  a 
member  of  the  commission  shall  be  a  member  of  such  conference  and  chairman 
thereof.  *  *  * 


No  particular  classification  being  directed  by  statute,  it  follows 
that  the  commission  is  authorized  to  exercise  a  reasonable  discretion 
in  making  proper  classifications  for  the  purposes  of  investigations 
and  conferences. 

You  are  advised  that  the  commission  has  authority  to  make 
investigations  and  to  determine  and  define,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  what  shall  constitute  an  occupation,  trade,  or  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  investigations  and  conferences.  We  must  not  be 
understood  as  advising  that  the  commission  is  authorized  to  make, 
or  is  justified  in  making,  arbitrary  classifications  or  distinctions,  so 
as  to  include  within  such  classifications  or  definitions,  occupations, 
trades,  or  industries  having  obviously  no  reasonable  relation  one  to 
the  other. 

Yours  respectfully, 


Scott  Z.  Henderson, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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Olympia,  Wash.,  January  18,  191 4. 


Hon,  E.  W.  Olson, 

Chairman  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  request,  which  is  as  follows: 


I  desire  to  request  from  you  whether  or  not  under  the  provisions  of  section  13,  chap¬ 
ter  174,  Laws  of  1913,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  this  commission  to  submit  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  its  recommendations  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  rules  to  be  followed  in 
issuing  through  the  secretary  of  the  commission  to  a  woman  physically  defective  or 
crippled  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  to  an  apprentice  in  such  class  of  employment  or 
occupation  as  usually  requires  to  be  learned  by  apprentices,  a  special  license  author¬ 
izing  the  employment  of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage. 

Section  13,  chapter  174,  Laws  of  1913,  provides: 

For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum  rate  has  been  established,  the  commission 
through  its  secretary  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age 
or  otherwise,  or  to  an  apprentice  in  such  class  of  employment  or  occupation  as  usually 
requires  to  be  learned  by  apprentices,  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment 
of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage;  and  the  commission 
shall  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  said  person,  such  special  license  to  be  issued  only  in 
such  cases  as  the  commission  may  decide  the  same  is  applied  for  in  good  faith  and 
that  such  license  for  apprentices  shall  be  in  force  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  said 
commission  shall  decide  and  determine  is  proper. 


No  reference  is  made  in  said  section  to  a  conference,  and  nowhere 
in  the  act  is  there  provision  made  for  submitting  to  the  conference 
for  its  recommendation  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  rules  to  be 
followed  with  reference  to  the  provisions  of  section  13,  supra. 

You  are,  therefore,  advised  that  the  matter  of  the  license  referred 
to  in  said  section  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  subject 
to  no  condition  with  reference  to  recommendations  of  a  conference, 
except  that  a  minimum  rate  must  have  been  established  for  such 
occupation. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Scott  Z.  Henderson, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Regulations  of  Commission  Governing  Procedure  of  Conferences. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  for  the  State  of  Washington, 
duly  appointed  and  qualified  as  provided  by  chapter  174  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  Laws  of  1913  of  the  said  State  of  Washington,  having  heretofore 
made  investigation  as  provided  by  law  concerning  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors  in  the  mercantile  industry,  the  wages  paid 
said  women  and  minors,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  their  work 
and  employment  in  said  industry,  and  being  fully  advised  in  the 
premises,  finds  as  follows: 

That  in  the  said  mercantile  industry  within  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  the  wages  paid  to  female  employees  in  said  industry  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  supply  them  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain 
the  workers  therein  in  health,  and  that  the  conditions  of  labor  therein 
are  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  workers: 

Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  this  commis¬ 
sion  by  law  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  a  con¬ 
ference  be  called  for  the  consideration  of  wages  paid  and  conditions 
of  labor  in  said  mercantile  industry,  said  conference  to  be  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
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in  said  industry,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  representing  the  public  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  date  of  the 
first  convention  of  said  conference  to  be  fixed  by  this  commission 
after  the  representatives  of  said  conference  have  been  duly  selected 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  term  “  commission  ”  shall  mean  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  the  following  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  adopted  as  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  representatives  and  the  mode  of  procedure 
of  said  conference. 

1.  A  conference  shall  consist  of  nine  persons  and  a  member  of  the 
commission  who  shall  be  chairman  of  said  conference,  three  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  employers,  three  to  represent  the  employees,  and  three  to 
represent  the  public.  One  of  the  members  representing  the  public 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  as  chief  interrogator.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commission  shall  act  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 

2.  The  method  of  selecting  members  of  the  conference  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Each  member  of  the  commission  shall  nominate  and  send  nine 
names  to  the  secretary  thereof.  Three  of  these  shall  be  employers 
in  the  industry  for  which  the  conference  is  being  called;  three  shall 
be  employees  in  said  industry,  and  three  shall  be  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  to  represent  the  public.  The  secretary  in  turn  shall  then  send 
a  complete  list  to  each  member  of  the  commission  for  his  or  her  in¬ 
vestigation,  a  period  of  at  least  one  week  being  allowed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  after  which  the  commission,  sitting  in  regular  session  or  any 
special  session  of  the  commission  called  for  said  purpose,  shall  select 
from  among  these  names  nine  persons  who  shall  constitute  the  con¬ 
ference,  of  whom  at  least  one  employer  and  one  employee  shall  be 
from  that  portion  of  the  State  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

3.  After  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  conference  in  each 
industry  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  commission  shall, 
from  the  names  remaining,  select  nine  alternates  who  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  for  membership  on  the  conference  as  the  regu¬ 
larly  selected  members ;  these  alternates  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur,  according  to  a  definite  priority  to  be  determined  by  the  com¬ 
mission  at  the  time  of  their  selection. 

4.  A  conference  thus  selected  may,  upon  request  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  be  called  together  at  any  time  and  place  that  the  commission 
may  designate,  provided  that  each  member  of  said  conference  shall 
be  given  at  least  10  days’  notice  of  such  meeting  and  at  the  time  of 
serving  such  notice  shall  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
findings  of  the  commission  in  its  investigation  of  the  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  in  the  trade  or  industry  for 
which  the  conference  is  called,  and  shall  serve  until  discharged  by 
the  commission. 

5.  When  the  conference  is  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  it  shall 
deliberate  under  parliamentary  law,  and  no  question  shall  be  discussed 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  conditions  of  labor  or  cost  of  living  of 
working  women  or  minors  as  applied  to  that  particular  trade  or  indus¬ 
try.  Roberts’s  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern. 
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6.  The  commission  may  at  its  discretion  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  its  conferences. 

7.  The  conference  in  its  deliberations  shall  proceed  on  the  principle 
established  by  the  commission  that  a  minimum  wage  or  condition  of 
labor  of  women  and  minors  shall  be  general  throughout  the  State  as 
to  the  particular  trade  or  industry  affected  wherever  same  shall  be 
established. 

8.  The  chair  shall  not  permit  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  a 
whole  until  after  each  item  of  the  cost  of  living  has  been  taken  up 
in  the  order  given  in  the  estimate  blanks  prepared  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  conference. 
After  proper  deliberation  and  discussion  of  questions  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  conference  by  the  commission,  the  conference  shall 
then,  upon  request  of  the  commission,  proceed  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  upon  such  questions  as  the  commission  may  designate. 

9.  The  members  of  the  conference  so  selected  shall  be  paid  their 
actual  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  while  attending  said  conference 
(out  of  the  regular  appropriation  set  aside  by  the  legislature) ,  pro¬ 
vided  that  evidence  of  such  expense  be  filed  with  the  commission 
and  sworn  to  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  and  it  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  before  being  allowed  said  expenses  are  to  be  approved  by 
the  commission. 

10.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  or  a  shorthand  reporter  shall 
be  present  at  each  conference  and  shall  record  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings,  and  shall  be  ex  officio  secretary  of  said  conference. 

11.  No  member  of  the  conference  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  more 
than  twice  on  any  subject,  or  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  conference. 

12.  The  commission  may  amend,  modify,  or  suspend,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  any  of  the  foregoing  rules  or  regulations. 

Dated  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  March  10,  1914. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Wisconsin  act  came  into  effect  permissively  July  1,  1913,  and 
compulsorily  July  1,  1914;  that  is,  the  law  authorized  the  commission, 
upon  its  own  initiative,  to  undertake  investigations  for  the  purpose 
of  wage  determinations  after  July  1,  1913,  but  directed  that  such 
investigations  must  be  taken  up  upon  complaint  after  July  1,  1914. 

Preliminary  to  the  Wisconsin  law  becoming  fully  effective,  the 
commission  undertook  an  investigation  of  wages,  cost  of  living,  etc., 
for  female  and  minor  employees.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
have  not  yet  been  published.  A  recent  letter  from  the  commission, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry,  states  that  the  whole  question  has  been 
delayed  because  the  commission  is  awaiting  the  action  of  the  supreme 
court  on  the  Oregon  law. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  ON 

THE  LEGAL  MINIMUM  WAGE.1 

From  the  report  we  have  given,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  has  gained  consider¬ 
able  headway  in  our  country,  and  that  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  living 
wage  is  rapidly  crystallizing.  That  this  growth  of  sentiment  among 
the  people  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  organized  wage  earners  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  organized  labor  movement  has  insisted  from 
the  beginning  upon  the  establishment  of  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum, 
and  It  has  through  the  force  of  organized  effort,  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  of  labor  far  superior  to 
those  prescribed  by  the  wage  boards  of  other  countries. 

There  is  a  marked  difference,  however,  between  the  laws  of  other 
countries  and  the  laws  enacted  or  proposed  in  various  States  in  our 
country.  In  England  and  in  Australia  authority  is  vested  in  wage 
boards  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  men  workers  as  well  as  for  women 
andT  minors;  whereas  in  America  these  laws  relate  exclusively  to 
women  workers  and  to  minors.  If  it  were  proposed  in  this  country  to 
vest  authority  in  any  tribunal  to  fix  by  law  wages  for  men,  labor 
would  protest  by  every  means  in  its  power.  Through  organization 
the  wages  of  men  can  and  will  be  maintained  at  a  higher  minimum 
than  they  would  be  if  fixed  by  legal  enactment. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  significant  ground  for  opposing  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  law  of  a  minimum  wage  for  men.  The  principle  that  organ¬ 
ization  is  the  most  potent  means  for  a  shorter  workday  and  for  a 
higher  standard  of  wages  applies  to  women  workers  equally  as  to  men. 
But  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  organization  of  women 
workers  constitutes  a  separate  and  more  difficult  problem.  Women 
do  not  organize  as  readily  or  as  stably  as  men.  They  are  therefore 
more  easily  exploited.  They  certainly  are  in  a  greater  measure  than 
men  entitled  to  the  concern  of  society.  A  fair  standard  of  wages,  a 
living  wage  for  all  employed  in  an  industry,  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  production.  None  are  more  entitled  to  that  standard 
than  are  the  women  and  minors.  An  industry  which  denies  to  all 
its  workers  and  particularly  denies  to  its  women  and  minors  who  are 
toilers  a  living  wage  is  unfit  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  in  our  time  legislation  of  this  character 
is  experimental  and  that  sufficient  experience  with  it  has  not  been 
had  to  enable  us  to  secure  comprehensive  and  accurate  information 
as  to  its  tendency  and  its  effect  upon  wages  and  industrial  conditions; 
therefore,  we  recommend  that  for  the  information  of  the  labor 
movement  the  executive  council  be  instructed  to  watch  develop¬ 
ments  where  such  legislation  is  in  force  and  to  record  carefully  the 
activities,  the  decisions,  and  the  trend  of  minimum-wage  boards. 

We  recommend  that  in  all  minimum-wage  laws  the  organized 
workers  should  see  to  it  that  provision  is  made  for  the  representation 
on  minimum-wage  boards  of  the  organized  wage  earners,  and  that  the 
laws  are  so  changed  or  drawn  and  administered  as  to  afford  the  largest 
measure  of  protection  to  women  and  minor  workers — those  they  are 
designed  to  protect. 


i  From  Report  of  Executive  Council  in  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Washington,  1913,  pp.  63  and  64. 
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ZEALAND.1 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  models  and  the  experience  upon  which  all  of  the  minimum-wage 
legislation  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  based  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  movement  in  Australia  (in  Victoria, 
especially)  and  New  Zealand  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  in 
those  countries,  in  Victoria  in  1896  and  in  New  Zealand  in  1894. 

Two  systems  based  on  different  principles  exist  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  for  the  regulation  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.  A  wages-board  system  exists  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania, 
and  an  industrial  arbitration-court  system  in  New  Zealand  and 
Western  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  and,  since  1912,  in  Queens¬ 
land  and  South  Australia  the  two  systems  are  combined,  wages  or 
industrial  boards  as  well  as  industrial  arbitration  courts  forming  a 
part  of  the  system. 

Under  the  wages-board  system  in  Victoria  the  board  determina¬ 
tions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  industrial  appeals.  In  Tas¬ 
mania  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  supreme  court.  Under  the 
mixed  system  in  existence  in  New  South  Wales  the  industrial  boards 
are  under  the  control  of  the  industrial  court,  and  the  awards  of  the 
industrial  boards  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court.  A  similar  method 
is  followed  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia.  There  is  also  an 
arbitration  court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  has  power 
to  deal  with  wages.  The  power  of  the  Commonwealth  court,  how¬ 
ever,  is  limited  to  matters  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
State. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  wages-board  system  are  to  regulate  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment  by  the  decision  of  a  wages 
board  or  compulsory  conference  (called  a  special  board)  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  employers  and  employees,  presided  over  by  a  neutral  chair¬ 
man.  A  determination  of  this  board,  unless  disapproved  by  the 
court  on  review,  applies  compulsorily  to  the  entire  industry  and  area 
for  which  the  board  was  created.  The  wages  board  is  usually  brought 
into  existence  for  any  specified  industry  or  group  of  industries  by 
petition  or  application,  followed  by  authorization  in  a  resolution  of 
Parliament.  Under  the  industrial  arbitration  court  system,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  is  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 

1  This  section  is  based  largely  upon  a  summary  given  in  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  No.  7,  1914,  pp.  920,  et  seq. 
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putes,  an  industry  does  not  come  under  review  until  a  dispute  has 
actually  arisen.  Most  of  the  acts,  however,  have  given  the  president 
of  the  court  power  to  summon  a  compulsory  conference.  The  scope 
of  the  arbitration  court’s  authority  is  even  broader  than  that  of  the 
wages  boards,  applying  to  any  industrial  matters. 

WAGES-BOARD  SYSTEM. 

The  wages-board  system  was  introduced  in  Victoria  by  the  factories 
and  shops  act  of  1896.  The  original  bill  made  provision  only  for  the 
regulation  of  the  wages  of  women  and  children,  but  it  was  afterwards 
amended  in  Parliament  to  extend  the  system  to  adult  employees  of 
both  sexes. 

The  act  of  1896  made  provision  for  the  regulation  of  wages  in  six 
sweated  trades  only.  By  an  act  of  1900  the  operations  of  the  law  were 
extended  to  include  all  persons  employed,  either  inside  or  outside  a 
factory  or  workroom,  in  any  trade  usually  carried  on  therein.  The 
act  of  1907  extended  the  system  to  trades  and  businesses  not  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  factories,  making  provision  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  wages  boards  for  metropolitan  shop  employees,  carters  and 
drivers,  and  persons  employed  in  connection  with  buildings  or  quarry¬ 
ing,  or  the  preparation  of  firewood  for  sale,  or  the  distribution  of  coal 
or  coke.  The  act  of  1909  extended  the  system  to  the  mining  industry, 
and  those  of  1910  extended  the  operation  of  the  act  to  the  shires. 

Originally  the  wages  board  was  elected,  but  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
piling  electoral  rolls  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  system  of 
nomination,  which  has  proved  satisfactory. 

The  board  fixes  the  wages  and  hours  of  work  and  may  limit  the 
number  of  improvers  who  may  be  employed  (usually  by  prescribing 
one  to  a  certain  number  of  journeymen  employed).  The  board  fixes 
the  wages  of  apprentices  and  improvers  according  to  age,  sex,  and 
experience,  and  may  fix  a  graduated  scale  of  rates  calculated  on  the 
same  basis.  Apprentices  bound  for  less  than  three  years  are  im¬ 
provers  unless  the  minister  sanctions  the  shorter  term  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  account  of  previous  experience  in  the  trade.  The  minister 
may  sanction  the  employment  of  an  improver  over  21  years  of  age 
at  a  rate  proportionate  to  his  experience.  Workers  in  the  clothing 
trade  must  be  paid  piece  rates.  Manufacturers  may,  by  leave  of  the 
board,  fix  their  own  piece  rates  if  calculated  upon  the  average  wages  of 
time  workers  as  fixed  by  the  board.  Licenses  for  12  months  to  work 
at  a  fixed  rate  lower  than  the  minimum  rate  may  be  granted  by  the 
chief  inspector  of  factories  to  persons  unable  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  by  reason  of  age,  slowness,  or  infirmity.  Such  licenses  are 
renewable. 

Penalties  are  fixed  for  the  direct  or  indirect  violation  of  determi¬ 
nations,  the  violation  being  ascertained  by  examination  of  the  records 
of  wages  which  are  required  to  be  kept. 
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The  court  of  industrial  appeals  has  power  to  review  the  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  boards. 

In  Tasmania  the  wages-board  system  was  introduced  by  the  act  of 
1910  (January  13,  1911)  and  came  into  operation  March  31,  1911. 
The  experience,  therefore,  is  limited. 

South  Australia  enacted  the  wages-board  system  in  1900,  1904,  and 
1906,  but  the  first-named  act  was  rendered  inoperative  owing  to  the 
failure  of  Parliament  to  enact  the  regulations  necessary  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  The  act  of  1904  revived  the  wages-board  system  respect¬ 
ing  women  and  children  in  white-goods  trades.  The  action  of  this 
statute  was  paralyzed  by  a  decision,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  prevent 
a  graduated  scale  of  wages,  such  as  fixed  by  the  Victorian  boards. 
The  necessity  for  some  protection  to  the  persons  intended  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  these  statutes  was  urged  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories,  but  until  1906  without  effect.  Many  employers, 
however,  voluntarily  complied  with  the  board’s  determinations  during 
the  period  when,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  law,  they  were  without 
legal  force.  The  system  was  brought  into  full  operation  by  the  act 
of  1906,  which  preceded  the  Victorian  act  of  1907  in  extending  the 
system  to  other  trades,  and  was  of  a  wider  scope  than  the  Victorian  act. 

In  New  South  Wales  industrial  boards  were  introduced  under  the 
industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  the  arbitration-court  system  having  been 
in  existence  from  1901  to  that  date.  The  act  of  1912  introduced  the 
mixed  system  of  industrial  boards  and  an  industrial  court. 

Wages  boards  were  introduced  in  Queensland  under  the  wages 
boards  act  of  1908  and  this  act  with  the  amending  acts  continued  in 
force  until  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  industrial  peace  act,  1912, 
which  came  into  effect  January  1,  1913.  This  act,  while  embodying 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  wages  boards  acts,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  industrial  court  of  appeals.  All  boards  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  repealed  acts  continued  in  existence  and  their  deter¬ 
minations  were  recognized  as  awards  under  the  new  act. 

The  various  steps  and  method  in  the  procedure  in  fixing  wages  in 
Victoria  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

PROCEDURE  IN  FIXING  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

1.  A  resolution  of  Parliament  authorizes  one  or  more  special  boards  for  a  trade  or 

group  of  trades. 

2.  The  governor  in  council  establishes  the  boards. 

3.  The  board  may,  on  its  own  initiative,  make  investigation  and  a  determination  fixing 

minimum  time  and  piece  rates  of  wages,  maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum 
rates  for  overtime  and  holidays,  the  proportionate  number  of  apprentices  and 
improvers,  and  the  minimum  rates  for  them,  etc. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  board  is  signed  by  the  chairman  and  published  in  the 

Government  Gazette  and  comes  into  force  at  a  date  fixed  by  the  board,  but  not 
within  30  days  of  the  determination. 
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5.  The  determination  may  be  suspended,  by  order  of  the  governor  in  council,  for  not 

exceeding  six  months,  whereupon  the  board  must  forthwith  reconsider  and  amend 
or  adhere  to  its  determination.  If  it  adheres  to  its  determination  the  suspension 
is  revoked  by  an  order  effective  not  later  than  14  days. 

6.  The  determination  may  be  brought  before  the  industrial  court  on  appeal  by  a 

majority  of  the  representatives  of  employers  or  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  employees  on  the  board  or  by  any  employer  or  group  of  employers  who  employ 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  workers  in  the  trade  or  by  25  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  workers  in  the  trade.  The  minister  may  at  any  time  refer  a  determination 
to  the  court. 

7.  In  case  of  appeal  or  reference  the  governor  in  council  shall  appoint  two  persons 

upon  nomination  of  representives  of  employers  and  employees  respectively  on 
the  special  board  and  these  two  persons  with  the  president  of  the  court  ( one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court)  shall  constitute  the  industrial  court. 

8.  The  determination  of  the  court  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal  and  may  not  be 

reviewed  or  altered  by  a  board  without  the  leave  of  the  court. 

9.  The  determination  of  the  court  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  minister  by  the  registrar 

and  shall  be  published  in  the  Government  Gazette. 

10.  The  validity  of  a  determination  of  any  board  may  be  challenged  before  the  supreme 
court. 

ARBITRATION-COURT  SYSTEM. 

The  first  Australian  act  whereby  one  party  to  a  labor  dispute  could 
be  summoned  before  and  presumably  made  subject,  as  in  proceedings 
of  an  ordinary  court  of  law,  to  the  order  of  a  court  was  the  South 
Australian  act  of  1894.  The  principles  of  this  act  have  been  largely 
followed  in  other  States,  but  it  proved  abortive  in  operation  in  its 
own  State  and  in  many  respects  was  superseded  by  the  wages-board 
system  which  was  brought  into  operation  by  the  act  of  1906.  West¬ 
ern  Australia  passed  an  arbitration  act  in  1900,  repealed  and  reen¬ 
acted  with  amendments  in  1902  and  1909,  the  whole  being  consoli¬ 
dated  in  the  industrial  arbitration  act  of  1912.  The  court  system 
was  adopted  in  New  South  Wales  in  1901,  and  various  changes  having 
been  subsequently  introduced,  a  consolidation  was  made  in  1912,  the 
system  including  industrial  boards  as  well  as  an  arbitration  court. 
Queensland,  which  had  been  under  a  wages-board  system  since  1908, 
introduced  the  combined  system  under  the  industrial  peace  act  of 
1912.  The  Commonwealth  principal  act,  passed  in  1904,  applies 
only  to  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
State. 

INDUSTRIAL  UNIONS. 

The  arbitration  act,  framed  to  encourage  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining,  to  facilitate  applications  to  the  court,  and  to  assure  to  the 
worker  such  benefits  as  may  be  derived  from  organization,  virtually 
creates  the  industrial  union.  This,  except  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia,  has  been  quite  distinct  from  the  trade-union;  it 
is  not  a  voluntary  association,  but  rather  an  organization  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  New  South  Wales  act  of  1901 
required  all  trade  associations  to  register  as  “  industrial  unions,”  pre- 
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scribing  the  separation  of  industrial  and  benefit  funds  and  enforcing 
strict  and  proper  management,  the  industrial  funds  being  available  in 
payment  of  penalties  incurred  for  breaches  of  the  arbitration  act. 
Industrial  unions  (or  “ organizations’ ’  as  they  are  styled  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  act)  may  be  formed  by  employers  or  employees.  They 
must  be  registered  and  must  file  annual  returns  of  membership  and 
funds.  Before  unions  of  employers  are  registered,  there  must  be  in 
their  employment  a  minimum  number  of  employees.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia  the  minimum  is  50;  under  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  act  100.  Unions  of  employees  must,  in  Western  Australia, 
have  a  membership  of  15;  by  the  Commonwealth  act  a  membership 
of  100  is  required.  The  union  rules  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
direction  of  business,  and,  in  particular,  for  regulating  the  method  of 
making  applications  or  agreements  authorized  by  the  acts.  In  West¬ 
ern  Australia  rules  must  be  inserted  prohibiting  the  election  to  the 
union  of  men  who  are  not  employers  or  workers  in  the  trade  and  the 
use  of  union  funds  for  the  support  of  strikes  and  lockouts;  a  rule  must 
also  be  inserted  requiring  the  unions  to  make  use  of  the  act. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS. 

Employers  and  employees  may  settle  disputes  and  conditions  of 
labor  by  industrial  agreements  which  are  registered  and  have  the 
force  of  awards.  Such  agreements  are  enforceable  against  the  parties 
and  such  other  organizations  and  persons  as  signify  their  intention 
to  be  bound  by  them. 

POWERS  OF  COURT. 

Failing  agreement,  disputes  are  settled  by  reference  to  the  court. 
In  the  Commonwealth  this  consists  of  a  judge  of  the  high  court. 
The  court  may  (and  on  the  application  of  an  original  party  to  the 
dispute  must)  appoint  two  assessors  at  any  stage  of  the  dispute. 
In  the  States  the  president  of  the  tribunal  (usually  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court)  is  assisted  by  members  (the  number  varying  under 
the  various  acts)  chosen  by  and  appointed  to  represent  the  employers 
and  employees,  respectively. 

Cases  are  brought  before  the  court  by  either  employers  or  em¬ 
ployees.  The  consent  of  a  majority  of  a  union  voting  at  a  specially 
summoned  meeting  is  necessary  to  the  institution  of  a  case;  the 
Commonwealth  act  requires  the  certificate  of  the  registrar  that  it  is 
a  proper  case  for  consideration.  The  powers  of  the  court  are  more 
numerous  and  varied  than  those  of  the  Victorian  boards;  it  hears 
and  makes  awards  upon  all  matters  concerning  employers  and 
employees.  The  breadth  of  its  jurisdiction  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Commonwealth  definition  of  “ industrial  matters,”  viz: 

all  matters  relating  to  work,  pay,  wages,  reward,  hours,  privileges, 
rights,  or  duties  of  employers  or  employees,  or  the  mode,  terms,  and 
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conditions  of  employment  or  nonemployment;  and  in  particular, 
but  without  limiting  the  general  scope  of  this  definition,  the  term 
includes  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees,  and  the  employment,  preferential  employment,  dismissal 
or  nonemployment  of  any  particular  persons,  or  of  persons  of  any 
particular  sex  or  age,  or  being  or  not  being  members  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  association,  or  body;  and  any  claim  arising  under  an  industrial 
agreement;  and  all  questions  of  what  is  fair  and  right  in  relation  to 
any  industrial  matter  having  regard  to  the  interest 'of  persons  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  object  of  the  court  is  to  prevent  and  settle  industrial  dis¬ 
putes;  and,  when  disputes  have  occurred,  to  reconcile  the  parties. 
The  court  may  fix  and  enforce  penalties  for  breaches  of  awards, 
restrain  contraventions  of  the  acts,  and  exercise  all  the  usual  powers 
of  a  court  of  law. 

The  court  is  to  bring  about  an  amicable  agreement,  if  possible  to 
conciliate  and  not  to  arbitrate,  and  such  agreement  may  be  made 
an  award.  In  order  to  prevent  a  matter  coming  into  dispute  the 
president  of  the  arbitration  court  may  convene  a  compulsory  confer¬ 
ence  under  his  own  presidency.  Attendance  of  persons  summoned  to 
attend  is  compulsory.  Provision  is  made  in  the  recent  act  whereby, 
if  there  is  no  settlement  arrived  at  in  the  conference,  the  president 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  court  and  then  arbitrate  on  it. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  a  matter  may  be  brought  before  the 
court : 

(a)  By  the  registrar  certifying  that  it  is  a  dispute  proper  to  be 

dealt  with  by  the  court  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  By  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  submitting  the  dispute  to  the 

court  by  plaint  in  the  prescribed  manner. 

(i c )  By  a  State  industrial  authority,  or  the  governor  in  council  of 
a  State  in  which  there  is  no  such  authority,  requesting  the 
court  to  adjudicate. 

(d)  By  the  president  referring  to  the  court  a  dispute  as  to  which 
he  has  held  a  conference  without  an  agreement  being  reached. 

All  parties  represented  are  bound  by  the  award,  and  also  all 
parties  within  the  scope  of  a  common  rule.  The  court  possesses 
full  powers  for  enforcement  of  awards. 

COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  MINIMUM- WAGE  LAWS. 

LAWS  IN  FORCE. 

Victoria: 

Factories  and  shops  act,  1912,  enacted  December  7,  1912. 

Factories  and  shops  act,  1912  (No.  2),  enacted  December  31,  1912. 

Factories  and  shops  acts  amendment  act,  1914,  enacted  November  2,  1914. 

New  South  Wales: 

Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  enacted  April  15,  1912. 

Minimum  wage  act,  1908,  enacted  December  24,  1908  (fixing  legislative  mini¬ 
mum  wage). 
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Queensland : 

Industrial  peace  act,  1912,  enacted  December  7,  1912. 

Factories  and  shops  act,  1900,  enacted  December  28,  1900  (fixing  legislative 
minimum  wage). 

Factories  and  shops  act  amendment  act,  1908,  enacted  April  15,  1908  (fixing 
legislative  minimum  wage). 

South  Australia: 

Factories  act,  1907,  enacted  December  21,  1907. 

Factories  act  amendment  act,  1908,  enacted  December  23,  1908. 

Factories  act  amendment  act,  1910,  enacted  December  7,  1910. 

Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  enacted  December  19,  1912. 

Tasmania: 

Wages  boards  act,  1910,  enacted  January  13,  1911. 

Wages  boards  act,  1911,  enacted  September  14,  1911. 

Factories  act,  1911,  enacted  January  10,  1912  (fixing  legislative  minimum  wage). 
Western  Australia:  Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  enacted  December  21,  1912. 
Australia  (Commonwealth): 

Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1904,  enacted  December  15, 1904. 
Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1909,  enacted  December  13, 1909. 
Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1910,  enacted  August  29,  1910. 
Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1911,  enacted  November  23, 1911. 
New  Zealand: 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1908,  enacted  August  4,  1908. 
Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  amendment  act,  1908,  enacted  October  10, 
1908. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  amendment  act,  1910,  enacted  December 
3,  1910. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  amendment  act,  1911,  enacted  October  28, 
1911. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  amendment  act,  1913,  enacted  Ootober  3, 
1913. 

Factories  act,  1908,  enacted  August  4,  1908. 

Factories  act,  1910,  enacted  December  3,  1910. 

Shops  and  offices  act,  1908,  enacted  August  4,  1908. 

Shops  and  offices  amendment  act,  1910,  enacted  December  3,  1910. 

NAME  OF  TRIBUNALS. 

Victoria: 

Court  of  industrial  appeals. 

Special  boards. 

New  South  Wales: 

Court  of  industrial  arbitration. 

Industrial  boards. 

Queensland: 

Industrial  court. 

Industrial  boards. 

South  Australia: 

Industrial  court. 

Wages  boards. 

Tasmania:  Unlimited. 

Western  Australia:  Arbitration  court. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  Court  of  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

New  Zealand:  Arbitration  court. 
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HOW  TRIBUNALS  ARE  BROUGHT  INTO  EXISTENCE. 

Victoria: 

Court  constituted  by  governor  in  council  from  time  to  time. 

Special  boards  by  governor  in  council  on  resolution  of  Parliament. 

New  South  Wales: 

Industrial  court  (judge)  constituted  by  act. 

Industrial  boards  by  the  minister  on  recommendation  of  industrial  court. 

Queensland : 

Industrial  court  constituted  by  the  act. 

Industrial  boards  by  governor  in  council  on  recommendation  of  court. 

South  Australia: 

Court  constituted  by  act  of  1912. 

Wages  boards  by  the  governor  in  council  on  resolution  of  Parliament. 

Tasmania:  For  the  clothing  trade,  by  the  act;  for  other  trades,  by  a  resolution  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

Western  Australia:  Court  constituted  by  the  act. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  Court  constituted  by  the  act. 

New  Zealand:  Court  constituted  by  the  act. 

INDUSTRIES  TO  WHICH  THE  ACTS  APPLY. 

Victoria:  To  any  process,  trade,  business,  or  occupation  specified  in  a  resolution. 
Government  servants  are  not  included. 

New  South  Wales:  To  industrial  groups  named  in  schedule  to  act,  and  those  added  by 
proclamation.  Includes  Government  servants. 

Queensland:  To  callings  specified  in  schedule  to  act,  and  to  those  added  by  governor 
in  council. 

South  Australia:  To  processes,  trades,  etc.,  specified  in  act,  and  such  others  as  may  be 
authorized  by  Parliament. 

Tasmania:  All  trades  or  groups  or  parts  thereof. 

Western  Australia:  All  industrial  occupations. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  Industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  limits  of  any  one 
State  or  in  Federal  capital  or  northern  Territories. 

New  Zealand:  All  trades. 

HOW  A  TRADE  OR  INDUSTRY  IS  BROUGHT  UNDER  REVIEW. 

Victoria:  Usually  by  petition  to  minister. 

New  South  Wales:  Reference  by  court  or  minister,  or  by  application  to  the  board  by 
employers  or  employees. 

Queensland:  By  petitions  and  representations  to  industrial  registrar. 

South  Australia:  Court — Matters  or  disputes  submitted  by  minister,  registrar,  em¬ 
ployers,  or  employees,  or  by  report  of  wages  board.  Wages  boards  by  petitions,  etc. 

Tasmania:  By  application  of  parties. 

Western  Australia:  Industrial  disputes  referred  by  president  or  by  an  industrial  union 
or  association. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  Industrial  disputes  either  certified  by  registrar,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  organization,  referred  by  a  State  industrial  authority  or  by  president 
after  holding  abortive  compulsory  conference. 

New  Zealand:  By  application  of  union  or  individual  employer. 

PRESIDENT  OR  CHAIRMAN  OF  TRIBUNALS. 

Victoria:  President  of  court,  one  of  judges  of  supreme  court  appointed  by  governor 
in  council.  Chairman  of  board  appointed  by  governor  in  council  on  nomination  of 
board  or,  failing  that,  on  nomination  by  minister. 

New  South  Wales:  Court  appointed  by  governor.  Chairman  of  board  appointed  by 
minister  on  recommendation  of  court. 
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Queensland:  Court  appointed  by  governor  in  council.  Chairman  of  board  any  person 
elected  by  board.  If  none  elected,  appointment  is  by  the  governor  in  council  on 
recommendation  of  court. 

South  Australia:  Court — President.  Wages  board,  appointed  by  governor  in  council 
on  nomination  of  board  or,  failing  nomination,  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Tasmania:  Any  person  elected  by  the  board.  If  none  elected,  appointment  by  the 
governor  in  council. 

Western  Australia:  President,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  appointed  by  governor. 
Commonwealth  of  Australia:  President,  appointed  by  the  governor  general. 

New  Zealand:  A  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 

NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  OF  TRIBUNALS. 

Victoria: 

Court,  president  and  one  representative  each  of  employers  and  of  employees. 
Board,  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  members  and  a  chairman. 

New  South  Wales: 

Court,  one  judge. 

Board,  chairman  and  2  or  4  other  members. 

Queensland : 

Court,  one  judge. 

Board,  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  13  (including  chairman). 

South  Australia: 

Court,  president  only. 

Wages  board,  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  11  (including  chairman). 

Tasmania:  Chairman  and  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10. 

Western  Australia:  Three,  including  president. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  President  only. 

New  Zealand:  Three. 

HOW  ORDINARY  MEMBERS  ARE  APPOINTED. 

Victoria: 

Members  of  court  by  governor  in  council  on  nomination  of  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees  on  special  board. 

Members  of  board  nominated  by  minister.  But  if  one-fifth  of  employers  or 
employees  object,  representatives  are  elected  by  them. 

New  South  Wales:  Appointed  by  minister  on  recommendation  of  industrial  court. 
Queensland:  By  employers  and  employees,  respectively. 

South  Australia:  By  governor  on  nomination  of  employers  and  employees,  respectively. 
Tasmania:  By  governor  in  council  on  nomination  by  employers  and  employees. 
Western  Australia:  Appointed  by  governor,  president  directly,  and  one  each  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  unions  of  employers  and  workers,  respectively.  . 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  President  appointed  by  governor  general  from  justices 
of  high  court. 

New  Zealand:  By  the  unions  of  employers  and  workers,  respectively. 

DECISIONS— HOW  ENFORCED. 

Victoria:  By  factories  department  in  courts  of  petty  sessions. 

New  South  Wales:  By  registrar  and  industrial  magistrate. 

Queensland:  By  inspectors  of  factories  and  shops,  department  of  labor. 

South  Australia:  By  factories  department. 

Tasmania:  By  factories  department. 

Western  Australia:  By  arbitration  court  on  complaint  of  any  party  to  the  award  or 
registrar  or  an  industrial  inspector. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  By  proceedings  instituted  by  registrar,  or  by  any  organi¬ 
zation  affected  or  a  member  thereof. 

New  Zealand:  By  arbitration  court  on  complaint  of  union  or  inspector  of  awards. 
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DURATION  OF  DECISION. 

Victoria:  Until  altered  by  board  or  court  of  industrial  appeals. 

New  South  Wales:  For  period  fixed  by  tribunal,  but  not  more  than  three  years. 
Queensland:  Twelve  months  and  thereafter,  until  altered  by  board  or  court. 

South  Australia:  Until  altered  by  board  or  by  order  of  industrial  court. 

Tasmania:  Until  altered  by  board. 

Western  Australia:  For  period  fixed  by  court,  not  exceeding  3  years,  or  for  1  year  and 
thenceforward  from  year  to  year  until  30  days’  notice  given. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  For  period  fixed  by  award,  not  exceeding  five  years. 
New  Zealand:  For  period  fixed  by  court,  not  exceeding  three  years. 

APPEAL  AGAINST  DECISION. 

Victoria:  To  the  court  of  industrial  appeals. 

New  South  Wales:  To  industrial  court  against  decision  of  boards,  except  those 
boards  presided  over  by  a  judge. 

Queensland:  To  industrial  court. 

South  Australia:  To  industrial  court. 

Tasmania:  To  supreme  court. 

Western  Australia:  No  appeal  except  against  imprisonment  or  a  fine  exceeding  £20 
($97.33). 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  No  appeal.  Case  may  be  stated  by  president  for  opinion 
of  high  court. 

New  Zealand:  No  appeal. 

IS  SUSPENSION  OF  DECISION  POSSIBLE  PENDING  APPEAL? 

Victoria:  Yes;  for  not  more  than  12  months. 

New  South  Wales:  No;  except  by  temporary  variation  of  award  by  the  court. 
Queensland:  Yes;  for  not  more  than  3  months. 

South  Australia:  Yes. 

Tasmania:  Yes. 

Western  Australia:  No  suspension.  Court  has  power  to  revise  an  award  after  the 
expiration  of  12  months  from  its  date. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  No  appeal. 

New  Zealand:  Yes;  in  case  of  strikes. 

CAN  PREFERENCE  TO  UNIONISTS  BE  DECLARED? 

Victoria:  No. 

New  South  Wales:  Yes. 

Queensland:  No. 

South  Australia:  No. 

Tasmania:  No. 

Western  Australia:  No. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  Yes;  ordinarily  optional,  but  mandatory  if  in  opinion  of 
court  preference  is  necessary  for  maintenance  of  industrial  peace  or  welfare  of 
society. 

New  Zealand:  Unionism  essential. 

PROVISION  AGAINST  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 

Victoria:  None. 

New  South  Wales: 

Strikes,  penalty  £50  ($243.33)  and  preference  to  unionists  canceled. 

Lockouts,  penalty  £1,000  ($4,806.50). 
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Queensland:  Strikes  £50  ($243.33),  lockouts  £1,000  ($4,866.50),  unless  notice  of  inten¬ 
tion  given  to  registrar  and  secret  ballot  taken  in  favor.  In  the  case  of  public  utili¬ 
ties  compulsory  conference  also  must  have  proved  abortive. 

South  Australia:  Penalty  £500  ($2,433.25)  or  imprisonment  3  months. 

Tasmania:  Penalty  for  strike  or  lockout  on  account  of  any  matter  in  respect  to  which 
a  board  has  made  a  determination,  for  an  organization,  £500  ($2,433.25),  for  an 
individual  £20  ($97.34). 

Western  Australia:  Employer  or  industrial  union,  £100  ($486.65);  other  cases,  £10 
($48.67). 

Commonwealth  of  Australia:  Penalty,  £1,000  ($4,866.50). 

New  Zealand:  Penalty — Employer,  maximum  fine  of  £500  ($2,433.25);  employee,  £25 
($121.66)  unless  14  days’  notice  is  given  in  writing. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  CONCILIATION. 

Victoria:  None. 

New  South  Wales: 

* 

Special  commissioner. 

Three  conciliation  committees  for  colliery  districts. 

Registered  agreements. 

Queensland : 

Compulsory  conference. 

Registered  agreements. 

South  Australia: 

Compulsory  conference. 

Industrial  court. 

Registered  agreements. 

Tasmania:  None. 

Western  Australia: 

Compulsory  conference. 

Registered  agreements. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

Compulsory  conference. 

Court  may  temporarily  refer  to  conciliation  committee,  registered  agreements. 
New  Zealand: 

Council  of  conciliation,  with  3  commissioners. 

All  industrial  disputes  must  be  referred  to  council  before  they  can  come  before 
the  arbitration  court. 

OPERATIONS  UNDER  WAGES  BOARDS  AND  ARBITRATION  LAWS. 

The  grounds  usually  alleged  by  the  employers  in  seeking  awards 
or  determinations  are  that  their  business  is  hampered  by  “unfair” 
competitors,  who  pay  only  a  sweating  wage.  Employees  allege  that 
they  are  sweated,  or  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in  their  wages  by 
reason  of  the  prosperity  of  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged  or 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  “living  wage”  is  usually  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  basis  in  wage  determinations  and  awards,  and  above 
that  various  rates  are  fixed  for  the  several  occupations  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  board,  according  to  skill.  In  a  number  of  the 
States  the  law  gives  a  definition  of  the  living  wage  for  the  guidance 
of  the  board  or  court.1 


1  For  Victoria  see  p.  220;  New  South  Wales,  pp.  146-1*18;  South  Australia,  pp.  165,  166;  Tasmania,  pp. 
166,  167;  Western  Australia,  p.  167.  See  also  M.  B.  Hammond,  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  minimum 
wage  in  Australia,  American  Economic  Review,  June,  1913. 
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In  New  South  Wales  there  were  on  April  30,  1914,  208  industrial 
boards  in  existence.  Awards  of  boards  and  of  the  court  in  force 
numbered  260,  of  which  65  were  awards  of  the  industrial  court  vary¬ 
ing  previous  awards  of  boards. 

In  Victoria  there  were  on  April  30,  1914,  131  wages  boards  in  exist¬ 
ence,  affecting  about  150,000  employees.  The  number  of  determi¬ 
nations  in  force  was  129.  All  the  boards  authorized,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  three,  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  wages,  hours,  etc. 
The  court  of  industrial  appeals  in  Victoria  had  heard  12  appeals  from 
determinations  of  wages  boards.  In  one  case  the  decision  was  upheld; 
in  10  cases  decisions  were  reversed  or  amended;  in  one  case  the  board, 
unable  to  come  to  a  determination,  referred  the  matter  to  the  court, 
which  exercised  its  power  of  fixing  a  proper  wage  where  the  average 
wage  paid  by  employers  did  not  afford  a  living  wage.  Of  these 
decisions  three  were  in  force  on  April  30,  1914,  the  others  having 
been  superseded  by  amended  determinations.  The  court  also  heard 
an  appeal  for  modification  of  its  determination  with  respect  to  a 
trade,  and  decided  to  modify  such  determination  by  reducing  the 
working  hours  and  increasing  the  wages  in  certain  cases. 

The  number  of  industrial  boards  authorized  in  Queensland  since 
the  acts  came  into  force  was  on  April  30,  1914,  92.  The  number  of 
employees  affected  by  awards  in  force  at  that  date  is  not  available, 
but  the  number  affected  by  awards  in  effect  on  June  30,  1914,  was 
given  as  90,0002  In  76  cases  awards  were  in  force,  but  4  had 
been  varied  on  appeal  to  the  industrial  court.  Under  the  industrial 
peace  act,  1912,  all  wages  boards  established  continued  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  their  determinations  were  recognized.  In  South  Australia 
there  were  on  April  30,  1914,  51  trades  under  boards,  with  about 
25,000  employees.  Fifty-four  determinations  were  in  force,  includ¬ 
ing  six  made  by  the  industrial  court,  in  lieu  of  wages  boards,  on  the 
minister  for  industry  reporting  the  inability  to  appoint  boards  as 
authorized  or  the  failure  of  the  constituted  boards  to  discharge  the 
duties  required  under  their  appointment.  In  Western  Australia 
awards  had  been  made  for  36  industrial  unions,  but  only  18  re¬ 
mained  in  force  on  April  30,  1914;  19  expired  between  December  4, 
1912,  and  the  end  of  1913,  and  had  not  been  reviewed  by  the  court 
at  the  latter  date.  The  wages-board  system  was  inaugurated  in 
Tasmania  in  1911.  Up  to  April  30,  1914,  resolutions  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  23  boards  were  carried  in  Parliament,  and 
21  boards  had  made  determinations.  Two  other  boards  had  com¬ 
menced  work,  but  had  not  issued  their  determinations.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  court  awards  in 
force  on  April  30,  1914,  was  17. 


1  Queensland.  Department  of  Labour.  Report  of  the  Director  of  Labour  and  Chief  Inspector  of  Fac¬ 
tories  and  Shops  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  p.  2. 
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BOARDS  FOR  THE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES  AND  HOURS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR 
AUTHORIZED  AND  CONSTITUTED,  AWARDS,  DETERMINATIONS,  AND  AGREEMENTS 
IN  FORCE,  APR.  30,  1914. 

[Source:  Labour  Bulletin  of  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Melbourne,  Australia, 

No.  5,  January-March,  1914,  p.  67.] 


Particulars. 

Com¬ 

mon¬ 

wealth. 

1.  Boards  authorized,  constituted, 
and  in  force: 

Boards  authorized . 

Boards  constituted . 

Boards  dissolved  or  superseded 1  2. . 
In  existence . 

2.  Boards  constituted  which  have 
made  awards  or  determina¬ 
tions: 

Boards  which  had  made  or  varied 

awards  or  determinations . 

Boards  which  had  not  made  any 
award  or  determination . 

3.  Awards  and  determinations  in 
force 3 . 

17 

4.  Scope  of  State  awards  and  deter¬ 
minations:  3 

Applying  to  the  whole  State . 

Applying  to  metropolitan  area 
only . 

Applying  to  metropolitan  and 
country  towns . 

Applying  to  country  areas . 

5.  Commonwealth  awards  in  force  in 
each  State . 

6.  Industrial  agreements  in  force . 

7.  Commonwealth  agreements  in 

force  in  each  State . 

233 

New 

South 

Wales. 

Vic¬ 

toria. 

Queens¬ 

land. 

South 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

West¬ 

ern 

Aus¬ 

tralia. 

Tas¬ 

mania. 

Total. 

1217 

137 

92 

56 

23 

525 

1224 

132 

81 

51 

21 

509 

16 

1 

17 

1208 

131 

81 

51 

21 

492 

147 

127 

81 

48 

19 

422 

61 

4 

3 

2 

70 

260 

129 

76 

54 

18 

21 

575 

23 

6 

2 

15 

46 

68 

26 

54 

13 

1 

162 

44 

109 

4 

1 

5 

163 

125 

14 

44 

4 

187 

10 

14 

12 

13 

6 

10 

71 

5 

13 

93 

415 

109 

108 

45 

39 

33 

39 

1  Excluding  special  demarcation  boards. 

2  Boards  constituted  and  subsequently  dissolved  or  superseded.  In  New  South  Wales  16  boards  were 
dissolved  owing  to  alteration  in  the  sectional  arrangement  of  industries  and  callings.  In  V ictoria  1  board 
was  superseded  by  3  boards. 

3  In  addition,  12  awards  and  determinations  had  been  made,  but  had  not  come  into  operation  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1914.  Of  that  number  7  were  in  Victoria,  4  in  Queensland,  and  1  in  South  Australia.  The 
figures  are  exclusive  of  awards  and  determinations  which  had  expired  by  effluxion  of  time  and  had  not 
been  renewed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1914. 

The  total  number  of  boards  authorized  in  the  five  States  in  which 
the  board  system  is  in  force  was  525,  the  total  number  constituted 
being  509,  of  which  17  had  been  dissolved  or  superseded.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  boards  in  existence  at  the  end  of  April,  1914,  was  accordingly 
492,  of  which  422  had  either  made  original  awards  or  determinations, 
or  varied  existing  awards  or  determinations,  and  70  had  not  made 
any  award  or  determination.  The  difference  between  the  number  of 
boards  in  existence  and  the  number  which  had  made  awards  or 
determinations  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  fact  that  in  New 
South  Wales  a  number  of  boards  constituted  under  the  act  of  1912 
had  not  made  awards,  owing  to  existing  awards  made  under  the 
act  of  1908  being  still  in  force.  This  is  shown  in  the  line,  “  awards 
and  determinations  in  force,”  in  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
total  number  in  force  (including  awards  made  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Western  Australia  arbitration  courts)  was  575.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  number  of  awards  in  force  includes  90  awards 
under  the  act  of  1908.  This  leaves  170  awards  in  force  made  by  147 
boards  under  the  new  act.  In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  num- 
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ber  of  awards  in  force  in  this  State  under  the  new  act  exceeds  the 
number  of  boards  in  existence,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  several  of 
the  boards  have  made  separate  awards  for  different  districts  and 
branches  of  industry. 

Of  the  total  number  of  awards  and  determinations  in  force  on  April 
30, 1914,  82  were  the  result  of  awards  made  by  industrial  courts  (either 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiction),  in  addition  to  the  17  Commonwealth 
and  18  Western  Australia  awards. 

Of  the  Commonwealth  awards  there  are  seven  in  connection  with 
the  shipping  industry  and  the  award  affecting  postal  electricians 
which  apply  to  each  of  the  six  States.  There  are  four  awards  which 
apply  to  five  States,  two  of  which  apply  to  four  States,  one  to  three 
States,  and  two  to  two  States. 

The  total  number  of  awards,  determinations,  and  agreements  in 
force  under  the  various  acts  at  the  end  of  April,  1914,  was  990,  com¬ 
prising  575  awards  and  determinations  and  415  industrial  agreements.1 

The  total  number  of  individual  awards  and  determinations  which 
came  into  force  during  1913  was  270  (264  State  and  6  Common¬ 
wealth).  The  number  of  industrial  agreements  registered1  during 
that  year  was  165  (56  State  and  109  Commonwealth),  making  a  total 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  435  awards,  determinations,  and  agree¬ 
ments,  affecting  wages,  hours,  or  other  conditions,  which  came  into 
force  in  1913.  This  constitutes  no  less  than  44  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  (997)  of  awards,  determinations,  and  agreements  in  force  at 
the  end  of  1913. 

EFFECT  OF  ACTS. 

The  question  whether  the  operation  of  the  acts  has  bettered  the 
monetary  position  of  the  operative  may  be  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Starting  from  the  lowest  point,  the  provision  of  an  absolute 
minimum  wage  per  week  has  stopped  one  form  of  gross  sweating, 
that  of  employing  apprentices  and  learners  without  payment. 
Another  case  is  that  of  the  “  white  workers”  and  dressmakers;  with 
these  the  lowest  grade  was  the  “outworkers,”  who  were  piece¬ 
workers.  In  some  branches  of  the  Victorian  trade,  in  1897,  the 
wages  paid  to  outworkers  for  all  classes  of  certain  goods  were  only 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  wages  paid  in  the  factories  for  low-class 
production  of  the  same  line  of  stuff.  By  working  very  long  hours  the 
outworkers  could  earn  10s.  ($2.43)  per  week.  The  average  wage  of 
females  in  the  clothing  trade  in  1897  was  10s.  lOd.  ($2.63)  per  week; 
there  were,  however,  in  that  year  4,164  females  receiving  less  than 
£1  ($4.87)  per  week,  and  their  average  was  8s.  8d.  ($2.11).  It  was 
almost  a  revolution  when  a  minimum  wage  of  16s.  ($3.89)  per  week 
of  48  hours  was  fixed  by  the  board,  when  pieceworkers’  rates  were 

1  Including  agreements  under  section  24  of  the  Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  and  under 
section  7  of  the  Queensland  industrial  peace  act,  1912. 
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fixed  to  insure  a  similar  minimum,  and  when  outworkers  were  placed 
on  the  level  of  pieceworkers.  Many  employers  refused  to  continue 
to  give  out  work  and  took  the  workers  into  the  factory  on  time  work. 
The  wages  boards  have  since  fixed  the  minimum  wage  per  week  in  the 
industries  mentioned  to  be:  Dressmakers,  21s.  6d.  ($5.23);  shirt 
workers,  22s.  6d.  ($5.47);  and  underclothing  makers,  20s.  ($4.87). 
As  a  result,  it  has  been  found  by  special  investigation  made  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1912,  in  regard  to  wages  in  manufacturing  industries,  that  the 
average  wages  for  all  female  workers  in  Victoria  engaged  at  dress¬ 
making  and  millinery  was  17s.  lid.  ($4.36),  and  for  shirt  workers, 
white  workers  (underclothing),  etc.,  19s.  Id.  (S4.64).1 

The  period  since  the  beginning  of  minimum-wage  legislation  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  has  been  a  period  of  steady  growth  of 
industry,  not  checked,  so  far  as  is  apparent,  by  the  effect  of  wage 
regulation.  In  New  Zealand  since  1894,  the  date  of  the  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  act,  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
have  each  year  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  factories,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  employees  has  been  recorded 
in  each  year  except  two,  the  increase  to  1913  amounting  to  193  per 
cent.2  In  Victoria  an  increase  both  in  number  of  factories  and  of 
factory  employees  has  been  recorded  each  year  since  1896,  the 
increase  in  employees  between  1896  and  1913  amounting  to  171 
per  cent.3  In  New  South  Wales  the  increase  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  manufacturing  between  1901,  the  date  of  the  first 
wage-regulating  law,  and  1912  was  74  per  cent  (62  per  cent  for 
males  and  135  per  cent  for  females).4 

The  extent  to  which  wage  changes  are  effected  by  wages-board 
determinations,  by  court  awards,  and  by  other  methods  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  record  for  the  year  1913: 

METHODS  BY  WHICH  CHANGES  OF  WAGES  WERE  EFFECTED  IN  THE  VARIOUS 

AUSTRALIAN  STATES  DURING  1913.& 

[Source:  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.  Labour  and  Industrial  Branch. 

Report  No.  5.  December,  1914,  pp.  68  and  69.] 


Methods  by  which  changes  were  effected. 

Number 

of 

changes. 

Number 
of  work¬ 
people 
affected. 

New  South  Wales: 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . 

Direct  negotiations _ . 

10 

364 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party . 

1 

2 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . _ . 

2 

1,507 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . 

6 

1, 090 

Award  under  State  act . 

115 

85,909 

Registered  agreement  under  State  act . 

15 

'746 

Total . 

149 

89, 618 

1  See  also  page  131. 

2  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labor,  1914,  p.  7. 

3  Report  of  the  Victoria  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Shops  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1913,  p.  5. 

4  Official  Yearbook  of  New  South  Wales,  1913,  p.  889. 

5  In  this  table  an  industrial  award  or  agreement  under  the  Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration 
act  is  counted  as  one  change  only,  although  such  award  or  agreement  may  be  operative  in  more  than  one 
State. 
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METHODS  BY  WHICH  CHANGES  OF  WAGES  WERE  EFFECTED  IN  THE  VARIOUS 

AUSTRALIAN  STATES  DURING  1913— Concluded. 


Methods  by  which  changes  were  effected. 


Victoria: 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . 

Direct  negotiations . 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Determination  under  State  act . 

Total . 

Queensland: 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . 

Direct  negotiations . 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Award  under  State  act . . 

Registered  agreement  under  State  act . . 

Total . . 

South  Australia: 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . . 

Direct  negotiations . . 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party. 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . . 

Award  or  determination  under  State  act . 

Registered  agreement  under  State  act . 

Total . . 

Western  Australia: 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . 

Direct  negotiations . 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party. 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Award  under  State  act . 

Registered  agreement  under  State  act . 

Total . 

Tasmania: 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . 

Direct  negotiations . 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party. 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Determination  under  State  act . 

Total . 

Commonwealth : 

Voluntary  action  of  employers . 

Direct  negotiations . 

Negotiations,  intervention,  or  assistance  of  third  party. 

Award  of  court  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Agreement  registered  under  Commonwealth  act . 

Award  or  determination  under  State  acts . 

Registered  agreement  under  State  acts . 

Total . 


Number 

of 

changes. 


Number 
of  work¬ 
people 
affected. 


1 

10 

2 

3 

9 

56 


12, 000 
1,542 
75 
1,958 
1,707 
31, 972 


81 


49,  254 


7 


2, 320 


2 

6 

24 

2 


235 

303 

13,014 

773 


41 


16, 645 


1 

1 

2 

6 

12 

4 


20 

24 

359 

247 

2,894 

1,030 


26 


4,574 


1 

1 

3 

15 


112 

20 

345 

2,559 


20 


3,036 


•  1 

11 

2 

90 

3 

316 

3 

20 

3 

2,568 

12 

3,005 

2 

12,011 

30 

4,336 

4 

101 

3 

4,487 

24 

3,387 

213 

136, 702 

36 

5,108 

312 

166, 132 

VICTORIA. 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

It  is  now  more  than  18  years  since  the  wages-board  system  came 
into  effect  in  Victoria,  and  it  seems  to  be  fully  established  and  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  both  employers  and  employees.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  system’s  operations,  however,  every  step  in  the  extension 
of  the  principle  was  obstinately  fought,  and  many  times  the  very 
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existence  of  the  system  was  at  stake.  The  first  law  when  enacted, 
July  28,  1896,  was  a  temporary  measure,  to  be  in  force  to  January  1, 
1900,  unless  Parliament  was  in  session,  in  which  case  it  was  to  lapse 
at  the  end  of  the  session  unless  reenacted.  It  was  reenacted  February 
20,  1900,  to  become  effective  May  1,  1900,  but  again  as  a  temporary 
measure  for  two  years  or  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
and  a  royal  commission  was  created  June  18,  1900,  to  study  the 
subject.  This  law  lapsed  upon  the  end  of  the  session  of  Parliament 
September  10,  1902.  By  the  factories  and  shops  continuation  act  of 
1902  (December  5,  1902)  the  law  was  revived,  to  continue  in  force 
until  October  1,  1903.  In  1903  the  law  was  again  reenacted,  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  force  until  December  31,  1905.  On  October  6,  1905,  before 
the  expiration  of  this  act,  the  law  was  again  reenacted  and  was  this 
time  made  permanent.  Since  1905  there  have  been  no  fundamental 
changes  in  the  act,  and  in  1912  the  existing  legislation  was  consoli¬ 
dated,  with  some  slight  amendments,  in  the  factories  and  shops  act  of 
191 2. 1  Two  amending  acts  have  since  been  passed,  dated  December 
31,  1912,  and  November  2,  1914,  but  not  making  any  important 
changes. 

When  the  first  wages  boards  were  authorized  in  Victoria  under  the 
act  of  1896,  the  act  was  intended  as  a  temporary  measure  to  be  applied 
to  six  specially  sweated  trades.  These  were: 

Bootmaking. 

Baking,  employing  mainly  men. 

Clothing. 

Shirts. 

Underclothing,  employing  mainly  women. 

Furniture,  in  which  the  employment  of  Chinese  was  extremely  important. 

When  the* law  was  reenacted  in  1900,  21  additional  special  boards 


were  provided  for,  as  follows: 

Brickmakers. 

Pastry  cooks. 

Butchers. 

Plate  glass. 

Carriage. 

Pottery. 

Cigar  makers. 

Prin  ters. 

Confectioners. 

Saddlery. 

Coopers. 

Stonecutters. 

Engravers. 

Tanners. 

Fellmongers. 

Tinsmiths. 

Jewelers. 

Woodworkers. 

Jam. 

Millet-broom  makers. 

Woolen. 

The  successive  additions  of  special  boards  by  later  acts  of  the 
Victorian  Parliament  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  system  of  wage  boards  in  practically  all  the  industries  of 
Victoria. 


i  A  full  account  of  the  parliamentary  contest  over  wages-board  legislation  in  Victoria  is  given  by  Prof. 
Hammond  in  an  article  on  “  Wages  boards  in  Australia:  I.  Victoria”  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  November,  1914. 
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Special  boards  received  parliamentary  authorization,  as  follows: 


In  1901,  11  boards: 

Aerated-water  makers. 

Artificial  manure. 

Bedstead  makers. 

Brass  workers. 

Brewers. 

Brushworkers. 

In  1903,  1  board:  Dressmakers. 
In  1906,  11  boards: 

Agricultural  implement  makers. 
Cardboard-box  makers. 

Candle  makers. 

Cycle  trade. 

Farriers. 

Flour  millers. 

In  1907,  2  boards: 

Glassworkers. 

In  1908,  4  boards: 

Bread  carters. 

Hairdressers. 

In  1909,  16  boards: 

Carpenters. 

Carriage  builders. 

Carters. 

Drapers. 

Electroplaters. 

Grocers. 

Ham  and  bacon  curers. 

Hay,  chaff,  coal,  and  wood  dealers. 

In  1910,  20  boards: 

Boiler  makers. 

Boot  dealers. 

Bricklayers. 

Coal  miners. 

Electrical  installation. 

Engineering. 

Factory  engine  drivers. 

Gold  miners. 

Hardware  makers. 

Hotel  employees. 

In  1911,  12  boards: 

Asphalters. 

Cordage. 

Commercial  clerks. 

Country-shop  assistants. 

Furniture  dealers. 

Gardeners. 


Iron  molders. 
Leather-goods  makers. 
Maltsters. 

Oven  makers. 
Wickerworkers. 


Milliners. 

Paper-bag  makers. 
Soap  and  soda  makers. 
Starch  makers. 
Waterproof  clothing. 


Picture-frame  makers. 

Ice  makers. 
Wireworkers. 

Men’s  clothing. 

Organ  builders. 
Painters. 

Plumbers. 

Polish  makers. 

Quarry  men. 

Rubber  goods. 

Tuck  pointers. 

Lift  attendants. 
Marine-store  dealers. 
Mining-engine  drivers. 
Plasterers. 

Slaughterers  for  export. 
Stationers. 

Tea  packers. 

Tilers. 

Undertakers. 

Watchmakers. 


Grocers’  sundries. 
Livery  stable. 
Night  watchmen. 
Tramway. 

Tie  makers. 
Wholesale  grocers. 
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In  1912,  19  boards: 

Bag  makers. 

Billposters. 

Biscuit. 

Builders’  laborers. 

Butter. 

Dyers  and  clothes  cleaners. 
Electrical  supply. 

Felt  hatters. 

Fibrous  plasterers. 

Gas  meter. 


Horsehair. 

Meat  preservers. 

Motor  drivers. 

Nail  makers. 

Office  cleaners. 

Storemen,  packers,  and  sorters. 
Straw  hat. 

Tentmakers. 

Timber  fellers. 


In  1913,  2  boards: 
Paper. 


|  Photographers. 


Under  an  authorization  contained  in  the  principal  act,  the  governor  in  council  in 
1911  appointed  8  boards: 


Chaff  cutters. 

Country  agricultural  implements. 
Country  flour. 

Country  fuel  and  fodder. 


Country  printers. 
Country  saddlery. 


Country  woodworkers. 
Fuel  and  fodder. 


and  in  1912,  1  board:  Aerated-water  carters. 

There  were  on  April  30,  1914,  137  special  boards  existing  or  au¬ 
thorized,  affecting  about  150,000  employees.  Of  these  boards  131 
were  in  existence  and  129  determinations  were  in  force. 

MODE  OF  CONSTITUTING  WAGES  BOARDS  AND  MAKING  MINIMUM- 

WAGE  DETERMINATIONS.1 

Before  a  special  board  is  constituted,  it  is  necessary  that  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  such  a  course  should  be  carried  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  usual  for  the  minister  administering  the  factories 
act  to  move  that  such  a  resolution  be  passed.  The  minister  may  be 
induced  to  adopt  such  a  course  by  representations  made  by  either 
employers  or  employees,  or  both,  or  by  the  reports  of  the  officers  of 
the  department. 

The  reasons  alleged  by  employers  for  desiring  a  board  are,  usually, 
unfair  competition;  and  those  by  employees,  low  wages,  and  often 
the  employment  of  excessive  juvenile  labor.  If  the  minister  is  sat¬ 
isfied  that  a  case  has  been  made  out,  he  moves  the  necessary  resolu¬ 
tion  in  Parliament,  and  when  such  resolution  has  been  carried,  an 
order  in  council  is  passed  constituting  the  board. 

Once  a  resolution  has  been  passed  or  a  board  appointed  the  min¬ 
ister  through  the  governor  in  council  has  full  power  to  group  or 
divide  trades,  to  adjust  the  powers  of  different  boards  by  taking 
from  one  and  adding  to  another,  to  define  the  parts  of  the  State  over 
which  any  determination  shall  operate,  and  generally  to  administer 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  measure  of  benefit. 

The  order  constituting  the  board  indicates  the  number  of  members. 
The  number  must  not  be  less  than  four  or  more  than  ten. 

The  minister  then  invites,  in  the  daily  press,  nominations  for  the 
requisite  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees. 
These  representatives  must  be,  or  have  been,  employers  or  em- 

1  Victoria.  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workrooms,  and  Shops  for  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31, 1911.  Melbourne,  1912,  pp.  4  and  5. 
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ployees,  as  the  case  may  be,  actually  engaged  in  the  trae  to  bed 
affected.  The  full  names  and  addresses  of  persons  willing  to  act 
should  be  sent  in  with  particulars  as  to  their  connection  with  the 
trade  during  the  three  years  last  past.  Where  there  are  associations 
of  employers  or  employees,  more  than  the  necessary  number  of 
nominations  are  often  received.  In  such  case,  the  minister  selects 
from  the  persons  whose  names  are  sent  in  the  necessary  number  to 
make  up  a  full  board. 

The  names  of  persons  so  nominated  by  the  minister  are  published 
in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  unless  within  21  days  one-fifth  of 
the  employers,  or  one-fifth  of  the  employees,  as  the  case  may  be, 
forward  a  notice  in  writing  to  the  minister  that  they  object  to  such 
nominations,  the  persons  so  nominated  are  appointed  members  of  the 
board  by  the  governor  in  council. 

If  one-fifth  of  the  employers  or  employees  object  to  the  persons 
nominated  by  the  minister — and  they  must  object  to  all  the  nomi¬ 
nations,  and  not  to  individuals — an  election  is  held.  The  chief 
inspector  conducts  such  elections,  the  voting  is  by  post,  the  ballot 
papers  being  forwarded  to  each  elector. 

Within  a  few  days  of  their  appointment  the  members  are  invited 
to  meet  in  a  room  at  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories,  and 
a  person  (always  a  Government  officer  and  usually  an  officer  of  the 
chief  inspector’s  department)  is  appointed  to  act  as  secretary. 

The  members  must  nominate  a  chairman  within  14  days  of  the 
date  of  their  appointment,  but  if  they  can  not  agree  to  a  chairman, 
he  is  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council. 

The  times  of  meeting,  the  mode  of  carrying  on  business,  and  all 
procedure  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board,  whose  powers  are 
defined  in  the  factory  acts. 

Vacancies  in  special  boards  are  filled  on  the  nomination  of  the 
minister  without  any  possibility  of  either  employer  or  employee 
objecting. 

The  result  of  the  labors  of  a  board  is  called  a  “  determination,” 
and  each  item  of  such  determination  must  be  carried  by  a  majority 
of  the  board. 

The  chairman  is  a  member  of  the  board.  His  function  is  usually 
confined  to  conducting  the  proceedings.  He  does  not  exercise  his 
vote  except  in  cases  where  the  board  is  equally  divided,  when  his 
casting  vote  determines  the  question  at  issue. 

When  a  determination  has  been  finally  made,  it  must  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  labor.  The  board 
fixes  a  date  on  which  the  determination  should  come  into  force,  but 
this  date  can  not  be  within  30  days  of  the  last  fixing  of  a  price  or  rate 
of  pay.  If  the  minister  is  satisfied  the  determination  is  in  form,  and 
can  be  enforced,  it  is  duly  gazetted. 

In  the  event  of  the  minister  considering  that  any  determination  may 
cause  injury  to  trade,  or  injustice  in  any  way  whatever,  he  may  sus¬ 
pend  same  for  any  period,  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  the  board 
is  then  required  to  reconsider  the  determination.  If  the  board  does 
not  make  any  alteration,  and  is  satisfied  that  the  fears  are  ground¬ 
less,  the  suspension  may  be  removed  by  notice  in  the  Government 
Gazette. 

Provision  is  made  by  which  either  employers  or  employees  may 
appeal  to  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  against  any  determination 
of  a  board.  This  court  consists  of  any  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
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supreme  court  as  president,  and  two  other  persons  appointed  for  the 
occasion  by  the  governor  in  council  on  nomination  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  employers  and  employees  respectively  on  the  special 
board  from  whose  decision  appeal  is  made.1 

An  appeal  may  be  lodged  (a)  by  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  employers  on  the  special  board;  (6)  a  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employees  on  the  special  board;  (c)  any  employer  or 
group  of  employers,  who  employ  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  in  the  trade  to  be  affected;  or  ( d )  25  per  cent  of 
the  workers  in  any  trade. 

The  court  has  all  the  powers  of  a  special  board,  and  may  alter  or 
amend  the  determination  in  any  way  it  thinks  fit.  The  decision  of 
the  court  is  final,  and  can  not  be  altered  by  the  board,  except  with 
the  permission  of  the  court,  but  the  court  may,  at  any  time,  review 
its  own  decision. 

The  minister  has  power  to  refer  any  determination  of  a  board  to 
the  court  for  its  consideration,  if  he  thinks  fit,  without  appeal  by 
either  employer  or  employee. 

The  decision  of  the  court  is  gazetted  in  the  same  way  as  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  board,  and  comes  into  force  at  any  date  the  court 
may  fix. 

The  determinations  of  the  board  and  the  court  are  enforced  by  the 
factories  and  shops  department,  and  severe  penalties  are  provided 
for  breaches  of  determinations. 

No  prosecution  for  any  offense  against  any  of  the  factories  acts,  or 
for  any  breach  of  any  determination,  can  be  brought  except  through 
the  department. 

TYPICAL  AWARDS  OF  WAGE  BOARDS. 

The  scope  and  method  of  the  determinations  of  the  Victorian  boards 
may  be  best  seen  from  an  examination  of  typical  awards.  Several 
of  these  are  given  in  full  in  the  following  pages  :2 

WAGES  PER  WEEK  OF  48  HOURS  FIXED  BY  BRASS  WORKERS’  BOARD  (IN  FORCE 

NOV.  7,  1913). 


Minimum  wage. 


Brass  molders . 

Brass  finishers . 

Brass  polishers . 

Core  makers,  male . 

Core  makers,  female . 

Dressers,  i.  e.,  persons  who 
remove  sand  faults  in 
castings  and  superfluous 
metal  caused  by  jointing, 
gating,  and  venting,  or 
who  pickle  castings. 

Furnace  men . 

Persons  working  on  ships, 
Is.  (24  cents)  per  day  extra 
as  “dirt  money.” 


57s.  ($13.87). 
57s.  ($13.87). 
50s.  ($12. 17). 
51s.  ($12.41). 
30s.  ($7.30). 
45s.  ($10.95). 


47s.  6d.  ($11.56). 


Apprentices  (male  or 
female). 


14  years,  6s.  ($1.46). 

15  years,  7s.  6d.  ($1.83). 

16  years,  10s.  ($2.43). 

17  years,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04). 

18  years,  15s.  ($3.65). 

19  years,  20s.  ($4.87). 

20  years,  30s.  ($7.30). 
Proportion  (within  any 

factory  or  place):  One  ap¬ 
prentice  to  every  3,  or  frac¬ 
tion  of  3,  workers  receiving 
at  wage  rates  or  piecework 
prices  not  less  than  45s. 
($10.95). 


Improvers  (female).3 


1st  year’s  experience,  6s. 
($1.46). 

2d  year’s  experience,  8s. 
($1.95). 

3d  year’s  experience,  10s. 
($2.43). 

4  th  year’s  experience,  12s. 
6d.  ($3.04). 

5th  year’s  experience,  15s. 
($3.65). 

6th  year’s  experience,  20s. 
($4.87). 

7th  year’s  experience,  25s. 
($6.08). 

Proportion  (within  any 
factory  or  place):  One  im¬ 
prover  (male  or  female)  to 
each  person  receiving  at  wage 
rates  of  piecework  prices  not 
less  than  45s.  ($10.95). 


1  This  provision  was  made  in  act  of  Nov.  2, 1914. 

*Reptrt  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Shops  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1913,  Appenaix  D. 
*  Wages  of  males  same  as  apprentices. 
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Time  of  beginning  and  ending  work: 

Time  of  beginning,  7.30  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  12.15  p.  m.  on  the  day  on  which 
the  half  holiday  is  observed. 

Time  of  beginning,  7.30  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  5.30  p.  m.  on  the  other  working 
days  of  the  week. 

Overtime. — That  the  following  rates  shall  be  paid  for  all  work  done: 

(а)  Within  the  hours  fixed  in  excess  of  48  hours  in  any  week — 

(1)  In  connection  with  the  repairing  of  the  employer’s  machinery  or 

tools,  time  and  a  quarter. 

(2)  All  other  work — 

First  2  hours,  time  and  a  quarter. 

Thereafter,  time  and  a  half. 

(б)  Outside  the  hours  fixed — 

In  connection  with  the  repairing  of  the  employer’s  machinery  or  tools, 
time  and  a  quarter. 

All  other  work — 

(i)  Between  midnight  and  7.30  a.  m.,  time  and  a  half. 

(ii)  Between  12.15  p.  m.  and  2.15  p.  m.  on  the  day  on  which  the 

half  holiday  is  observed,  time  and  a  quarter. 

(iii)  Between  5.30  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  on  the  other  working  days  of 

the  week — 

First  2  hours’  work,  time  and  a  quarter. 

Thereafter,  time  and  a  half. 

(iv)  Between  2.15  p.  m.  and  midnight  on  the  day  on  which  the 

half  holiday  is  observed,  time  and  a  half. 

(v)  Between  8  p.  m.  and  midnight  on  the  other  working  days  of 

the  week,  time  and  a  half. 

Sundays  and  public  holidays. — All  work  done  on  Sundays,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Monday,  Foundation  Day,  Eight  Hours  Day,  Christmas  Day,  Boxing  Day,  and  New 
Year’s  Day  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time,  but  if  any  other  day  be  by  act 
of  Parliament  or  proclamation  substituted  for  any  of  the  above  holidays,  the  special 
rate  shall  only  be  payable  for  work  done  on  the  day  so  substituted. 

Piecework. — This  board  has  determined  that  the  employer  may  fix  piecework  prices 
to  be  based  on  the  wage  rates  determined. 

WAGES  PER  WEEK  OF  48  HOURS  FIXED  BY  BOOT  TRADE  BOARD  (IN  FORCE 

JAN.  1,  1913). 


Minimum  wage. 

Apprentices. 

Improvers.1 

MALES. 

Males. 

Males. 

Adult  males  employed 
wholly  or  partly  in  manu¬ 
facturing  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  either  by  hand  or 
machinery. 

Persons  under  21  years  of  age 
(other  than  apprentices  or 
improvers)  employed  sole¬ 
ly  on  errands,  sweeping, 
last  carrying,  sorting,  and 
heel-nail  feeding — 

Under  15  years  of  age.... 

Over  15  and  under  16 
years  of  age. 

Over  16  years  of  age . 

54s.  ($13.14). 

• 

7s.  ($1.70). 

9s.  ($2.19). 

54s.  ($13.14). 

1st  year,  7s.  6d.  ($1.83). 

2d  year,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04). 

3d  year,  17s.  6d.  ($4.26). 

4th  year,  22s.  6d.  ($5.47). 
5th  year,  27s.  6d.  ($6.69). 
6th  year — 

1st  6  months,  32s.  6d. 
($7.91). 

2d  6  months,  35s. 
($8.52). 

Proportion:  One  appren¬ 
tice  to  every  3,  or  fraction 
of  3,  male  workers  em¬ 
ployed  and  receiving  not 
less  than  54s.  ($13.14),  or 
earning  at  piecework  rate 
not  less  than  54s.  ($13.14). 

Proportion:  One  im¬ 
prover  to  10,  or  over  10, 
male  workers  employed 
and  receiving  not  less  than 
54s.  ($13.14),  or  earning  at 
piecework  rate  not  less 
than  54s.  ($13.14). 

FEMALES. 

Females. 

Females. 

Females  employed  clicking 
(but  not  skiving  or  trim¬ 
ming)  insides  or  outsides  of 
uppers,  or  stuff  cutting, 
stuff  fitting,  or  preparing 
for  makers  or  finishing  (but 
not  ironing  and  sizing  of 
uppers  or  socking). 

Females  with  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  over  operat¬ 
ing  wax-thread  machines. 

All  other  females  with  four 
years’  experience  and  over. 

54s.  ($13.14). 

32s.  6d.  ($7.91). 

25s.  6d.  ($6.20). 

1st  year,  7s.  6d.  ($1.83). 

2d  year,  10s.  ($2.43). 

3d  year,  12s.  6d.  ($3.04). 

4th  year,  16s.  ($3.89). 

Proportion:  One  female 
apprentice  to  every  3  or 
fraction  of  3  female  work¬ 
ers  employed  and  receiv¬ 
ing  not  less  than  25s.  6d. 
($6.20),  or  earning  at  piece¬ 
work  rate  not  less  than 
25s.  6d.  ($6.20). 

Proportion:  Two  female 
improvers  to  every  female 
worker  employed  and  re¬ 
ceiving  not  less  than  25s. 
6d.  ($6.20),  or  earning  at 
piecework  rate  not  less 
than  25s.  6d.  ($6.20). 

1  Wages  same  as  apprentices. 
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Time  of  beginning  and  ending  worlc: 

Time  of  beginning,  7.45  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  12.15  p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

Time  of  beginning,  7.45  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  6  p.  m.  on  the  other  working 
days  of  the  week. 

Overtime. — Any  male  employee  over  the  age  of  16  years  who,  within  the  hours  of 
commencing  and  ending  work  as  fixed  in  this  determination,  works  in  any  week  in 
excess  of  48  hours  shall  be  paid  for  such  extra  time  at  the  rate  of  3d.  (6  cents)  per  hour 
in  addition  to  the  wage  rate  set  forth  in  this  determination. 

Any  person  who  is  engaged  outside  the  hours  specified  in  this  determination  as  the 
time  of  beginning  and  ending  work  upon  each  day  shall  be  paid  for  such  overtime  at 
the  rate  of  3d.  (6  cents)  per  hour  in  addition  to  the  wage  rate  set  forth  in  this  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  case  of  adult  males,  and  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  in  the  case  of 
females  and  boys  under  16  years  of  age. 

Special  rates  for  public  holidays. — All  work  done  on  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday, 
or  the  days  on  which  New  Year’s  Day,  Eight  Hours  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Boxing 
Day  are  observed  as  public  holidays,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 

Piecework. — A  schedule  of  piecework  prices  has  been  fixed  by  the  board. 

WAGES  PER  WEEK  OF  44  HOURS  FIXED  BY  BRICKLAYERS’  BOARD  (IN  FORCE  FROM 

JAN.  5,  1914). 


Minimum  wage. 

Apprentices. 

Improvers. 

Foreman  bricklayer  in  charge 
of  three  or  more  employees. 

Bricklayers  employed  where 
the  artificial  temperature 
is  130°  F.  or  over. 

Bricklayers  employed  on 
sewerage  work,  drainage 
work,  or  underground  work 
not  connected  with  build¬ 
ing  construction. 

Bricklayers  employed  on 
alterations  or  repairs  to 
boilers,  flues,  ovens,  fur¬ 
naces,  or  retorts. 

All  other  bricklayers . 

77s.  ($18.74). 

132s.  ($32.12). 

77s.  ($18.74). 

77s.  ($18.74). 

71s.  6d.  ($17.40). 

1st  year,  10s.  ($2.43). 

2d  year,  17s.  6d.  ($4.26). 

3d  year,  30s.  ($7.30). 

4th  year,  35s.  ($8.52). 

5th  year,  45s.  ($10.95). 

Proportion:  One  appren¬ 
tice  to  every  3  workers  or 
fraction  thereof  receiving 
not  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  of  71s.  6d. 
($17.40). 

1st  6  months,  10s.  ($2.43). 

2d  6  months,  15s.  ($3.65). 

2d  year,  23s.  lOd.  ($5.80). 

3d  year,  36s.  8d.  ($8.92). 

4th  year,  49s.  6d.  ($12.04). 

5th  year,  60s.  6d.  ($14.72). 

Proportion:  One  improver 
to  every  4  workers  or  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  receiving  not 
less  than  the  minimum 
wage  of  71s.  6d.  ($17.40). 

Definitions. — Whenever  occurring,  the  following  expressions  shall  have  the  meanings 
hereby  assigned  to  them  (that  is  to  say): 

(а)  Metropolitan  center  shall  mean  the  Melbourne  general  post  office; 

(б)  Any  other  center  shall  mean  the  respective  town  halls  cf  Ballarat,  Bendigo, 

Geelong,  and  Warrnambool. 

And  all  distances  from  a  center  shall  be  computed  by  the  radius. 

Allowances. — The  following  extra  rates  shall  be  paid  to  any  persons  wheresoever 
employed — 

1.  (a)  On  all  work  distant  from  the  metropolitan  center  3  miles  and  up  to 

6  miles,  ^d.  (1  cent)  per  hour  extra. 

(6)  On  all  work  distant  from  the  metropolitan  center  over  6  miles  and  up 
to  16  miles,  Id.  (2  cents)  per  hour  extra. 

2.  (a)  On  all  work  distant  from  any  other  center  3  miles  and  up  to  6  miles, 

£d.  (1  cent)  per  hour  extra. 

(6)  On  all  work  distant  from  any  other  center  over  6  miles  and  up  to 
8  miles,  Id.  (2  cents)  per  hour  extra. 

Provided  always  that  where  the  locality  of  the  work  is  nearer  to  the  employee’s 
residence  than  to  the  center,  all  distances  shall  be  reckoned  from  the  employee’s 
residence,  which  in  such  case  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  center. 

Time  of  beginning  and  ending  work. — The  time  of  beginning  and  ending  work  for 
persons  (other  than  those  employed  on  sewerage  work,  drainage  work,  or  underground 
work  not  connected  with  building  construction)  shall  be — 

Time  of  beginning,  7.45  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  5.15  p.  m.  on  each  of  five  days 
in  the  week. 

Time  of  beginning,  7.45  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  12  noon  on  the  other  working 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  half  holiday  is  usually  observed. 
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Overtime. — (A)  Any  person  (other  than  a  peison  employed  on  sewerage  work, 
drainage  work,  or  underground  work  not  connected  with  building  construction)  who 
is  engaged  outside  the  hours  specified  in  this  determination  as  the  time  of  beginning 
and  ending  work  upon  each  day,  shall  be  paid  for  such  overtime  as  follows,  namely: 

(а)  On  the  weekly  half  holiday — 

Between  12  noon  and  5  p.  m.,  time  and  a  half. 

And  thereafter  until  midnight,  double  time. 

(б)  On  the  other  working  days  of  the  week — 

Between  5.15  p.  m.  and  10.15  p.  m.,  time  and  a  half. 

And  thereafter  until  midnight,  double  time. 

(c)  Between  midnight  and  7.45  a.  m.,  double  time. 

(B)  Any  person  (other  than  a  person  employed  on  sewerage  work,  drainage  work, 
or  underground  work  not  connected  with  any  building  construction)  who,  within  the 
hours  of  commencing  and  ending  work  as  fixed  in  this  determination,  works  in  any 
week  for  any  time  in  excess  of  44  hours  shall  be  paid  for  such  extra  time  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  qua.rter. 

(C)  Any  person  employed  on  sewerage  work,  drainage  work,  or  underground  work 
not  connected  with  building  construction  who  works  in  any  week  for  any  time  in 
excess  of  44  hours  shall  be  paid  for  such  extra  time  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter. 

Special  rates  for  Sundays  and  public  holidays. — All  work  done  on  Sundays,  Good 
Friday,  and  Easter  Monday,  26th  January  (Foundation  Day),  21st  April  (Eight  Hours 
Day),  Christmas  Day,  Boxing  Day,  and  New  Year’s  Day  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  double  time;  but  if  any  other  day  be  by  act  of  Parliament  or  proclamation  substi¬ 
tuted  for  any  of  the  above-named  holidays,  the  special  rate  shall  be  payable  only  for 
the  day  so  substituted. 

Piecework. — A  schedule  of  piecework  prices  has  been  fixed  by  the  board. 

WAGES  PER  WEEK  OF  48  HOURS  FIXED  BY  CARDBOARD-BOX  TRADE  BOARD  (IN 

FORCE  MAR.  3,  1914). 


MALES. 

Guillotine  cutters.. . 
Cloth  or  paper  cut¬ 
ters. 

Carton  setters . 

Carton  cutters . 

All  others . 

FEMALES. 

Guillotine  cutters. . . 
Cloth  or  paper  cut¬ 
ters  . 

Cloth-box  makers... 
Paper -box  makers . . 
All  others . 


Minimum  wage. 


60s.  ($14.60). 

60s.  ($14.60). 

58s.  ($14.11). 

52s.  6d.  ($12.77). 
48s.  ($11.68). 


60s.  ($14.60). 

60s.  ($14.60). 
27s.  6d.  ($6.69). 
25s.  ($6.08). 

23s.  ($5.60). 


Apprentices. 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1st 

10s.  ($2.43) 

7s.  6d.  ($1.83) 

2d 

12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 

12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 

3d 

15s.  ($3.65) 

15s.  ($3.65) 

4th 

20s.  ($4.87) 

17s.  6d.  ($4.26) 

5th 

25s.  ($6.08) 

20s.  ($4.87) 

6th 

30s.  ($7.30) 

25s.  ($6.08) 

7th 

36s.  ($8.76) 

Number  (within  any  place):  One 
male  apprentice  to  every  3  or  fraction 
of  3  male  workers  receiving  not  less 
than  48s.  ($11.68);  1  female  apprentice 
to  every  3  or  fraction  of  3  female  work¬ 
ers  receiving  not  less  than  23s.  ($5.60). 


Improvers.1 


Number  (within  any 
place):  Three  male  im¬ 
provers  to  the  first  male 
worker,  and  thereafter  1 
male  improver  to  each 
additional  male  worker 
receiving  not  less  than 
48s.  ($11.68);  2  female 
improvers  to  every  5  or 
fraction  of  5  female 
workers  receiving  not 
less  than  23s.  ($5.60). 


1  Wages  same  as  apprentices. 


Overtime. — Any  employee  who  in  any  week  works  for  any  time  in  excess  of  48  hours 
shall  be  paid  for  such  extra  time  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  third. 

Special  rates. — Double  time  shall  be  the  special  rate  for  all  work  done  on  Sundays, 
New  Year’s  Day,  26th  January,  21st  April,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Christmas 
Day,  and  Boxing  Day,  but  if  any  other  day  be  by  act  of  Parliament  or  proclamation 
substituted  for  any  of  the  above-named  holidays,  the  special  rate  shall  only  be  payable 
for  work  done  on  the  day  so  substituted. 

Piecework. — A  schedule  of  piecework  prices  has  been  fixed  by  the  board. 
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WAGES  PER  WEEK  OF  48  HOURS  FIXED  BY  CONFECTIONERS’  BOARD  (IN  FORCE 

MAY  7,  1914). 


Minimum  wage. 

Apprentices. 

Improvers.1 

Confectioners . 

57s.  6d.  ($13.99). 
50s.  ($12.17). 

45s.  ($10.95). 

45s.  ($10.95). 

30s.  ($7.30). 

32s.  ($7.79). 

35s.  ($8.52). 

40s.  ($9.73). 

45s.  ($10.95). 

45s.  ($10.95). 

14s.  ($3.41). 

16s.  ($3.89). 

18s.  ($4.38). 

20s.  ($4.87). 

22s.  6d.  ($5.47). 
22s.  6d.  ($5.47). 

Year’s 
experi¬ 
ence.  Males.  Females. 

1st  10s.  ($2.43)  10s.  ($2.43) 

2d  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  12s.  6d.  ($3.04) 

3d  17s.  6d.  ($4.26)  15s.  ($3.65) 

4th  22s.  6d.  ($5.47)  17s.  6d.  ($4.26) 

5th  30s.  ($7.30)  20s.  ($4.87) 

Proportion  (by  any  employer):  One 
male  apprentice  to  every  3  or  fraction 
of  3  male  workers  receiving  not  less 
than  30s.  ($7.30);  1  female  apprentice 
to  every  3  or  fraction  of  3  female  work¬ 
ers  receiving  not  less  than  14s.  ($3.41). 

Proportion  (by 
any  employer):  One 
male  improver  to 
every  3  or  fraction  of 
3  male  workers  re¬ 
ceiving  not  less 
than  57s.  6d. 

($13.99);  1  female 
improver  to  every  3 
or  fraction  of  3  fe- 

Head  storeman  having 
not  less  than  three 
storemen  under  his 
control. 

Other  storemen . 

Bulk  packers . 

Males"  over  21  years  of 
age,  without  previous 
experience: 

1st  year . 

male  workeis  re¬ 
ceiving  not  less  than 
22s.  6d.  ($5.47). 

2d  year . 

3d  year . 

4th  year . 

And"  thereafter . 

All  other  males . 

Females  over  21  years  of 
age  without  previous 
experience: 

1st  year . 

2d  year . 

3d  year . 

4th  year . 

And"  thereafter . 

All  other  females . 

i  Wages  same  as  apprentices. 


Juvenile  workers. — Persons  under  21  years  of  age  (other  than  apprentices  or  improv¬ 
ers)  employed  at  nailing  up  boxes,  tying  up  boxes,  bottles,  tins,  or  parcels,  tinning 
up,  boxing,  or  packing  under  30  pounds  in  weight;  wrapping;  packing  stock  boxes  or 
tins  or  bottles;  labeling;  picking  nuts  or  fruits  or  confections;  grinding  nuts;  stirring 
gum  or  sirup;  spreading  peel  or  confections;  smoothing  starch  trays;  emptying  trays; 
sieving;  cutting  fruit  or  ginger;  cleaning;  washing  tins  or  bottles;  stamping  lozenges; 
plain  piping  or  dotting  or  glazing  novelties;  marking  confectionery;  rolling  confec¬ 
tionery  sticks  or  balls;  blanching  nuts;  separating  confectionery;  cutting  confec¬ 
tionery  (excepting  lozenges  or  goods  of  similar  nature);  grinding  figs,  acids,  and  other 
ingredients  used  in  the  trade;  weighing  confectionery  and  ingredients;  straining  sirup 
or  other  material  used  in  the  trade;  coating  jellies  or  other  confections  with  such  ingre¬ 
dients  as  dry  sugar  or  cocoanut;  turning  the  handle  of  any  machine;  all  handling  of 
confectionery  directly  it  leaves  the  confectioner  or  machine;  packing  confections; 
stirring  confectionery  or  ingredients  (if  over  30  pounds,  to  be  done  by  males  only); 
upending  sugar;  icing  novelties;  glazing  confections;  cutting  neat  work;  carrying 
goods,  materials,  or  utensils;  filling  dates  with  cream;  placing  nuts  on  paste,  shail  be 
paid  as  follows : 

Per  week  of  48  hours.  Males.  Females. 


($2.19)  9s.  ($2.19) 

($2.68)  10s.  ($2.43) 
($3.65)  11s.  ($2.68) 
($4.87)  12s.  ($2.92) 
($6.08)  14s.  ($3.41) 
($7.30)  16s.  ($3.89) 


1st  year’s  experience .  9s. 

2d  year’s  experience .  11s. 

3d  year’s  experience .  15s. 

4th  year’s  experience .  20s. 

5th  year’s  experience .  25s. 

6th  year’s  experience .  30s. 

7th  year’s  experience .  18s.  ($4.38) 

Dipping  or  covering  goods  in  chocolate  by  hand  or  fork: 

1st  year’s  experience .  10s. 

2d  year’s  experience .  12s. 

3d  year’s  experience .  14s. 

4th  year’s  experience .  16s. 

5th  year’s  experience .  18s. 

6th  year’s  experience .  20s. 


($2.43)  10s.  ($2.43) 
($2.92)  12s.  ($2.92) 
($3.41)  14s.  ($3.41) 
($3.89)  16s.  ($3.89) 
($4.38)  18s.  ($4.38) 
($4.87)  20s.  ($4.87) 


Overtime. — That  any  employee  who  in  any  week  works  for  any  time  in  excess  of  48 
hours  shall  be  paid  for  such  extra  time  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter. 

Special  rates.- — That  double  time  shall  be  the  special  rate  for  all  work  done  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  New  Year’s  Day,  King’s  Birthday,  Easter  Monday, 
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Boxing  Day,  Foundation  Day  (Jan.  26),  Eight  Hours  Day  (Apr.  21),  but  if  any  other 
day  be  by  act  of  Parliament  or  proclamation  substituted  for  any  of  the  above-named 
holidays  the  special  rate  shall  only  be  payable  for  work  done  on  the  day  so  substituted. 

Piecework.- — This  board  has  determined  that  the  employer  may  fix  piecework  prices 
to  be  based  on  the  wages  rates  determined. 

EFFECT  OF  WAGE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  INCREASING  WAGES. 

The  effect  of  the  determinations  of  the  wages  boards  upon  wages  in 
the  early  years  of  the  operation  of  the  act  was  shown  by  the  chief 
factory  inspector  in  his  report  for  1900.  While,  as  the  chief  factory 
inspector  remarks,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  increases  in  wages 
shown  are  due  solely  to  the  determinations  of  the  boards,  yet  the 
figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  course  of  wages  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  fixing  of  wages  in  the  six  industries  where 
the  earliest  effort  was  made  to  regulate  wages.  A  table  making  these 
comparisons  follows: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  INDUSTRIES  SUBJECT  TO  THE  DETERMINATIONS  OF 

SPECIAL  BOARDS,  1896  TO  1900. 

[Source:  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  38,  Jan.,  1902,  p.  157.  Quoted  from  Report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workrooms,  and  Shops  of  Victoria  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1900.] 


Industry. 

First  deter¬ 
mination 
of  board. 

Average 
wages 
in  1896 
before 
determi¬ 
nation. 

Average  wages  in — 

Average 

gain 

since 

1896. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Bread,  males . 

Boot: 

Males . 

Apr.  3, 1897 

Dec.  29,1897 
. dot . 

$7.  89 

6. 53 

3.241 

5.631 

8. 57.} 
3.75 

4.  861 

7.20 

3.421 

7.071 

3.51 

2.  731 

$9. 061 

$9,851 

$10.18 

$10,701 

8.371 

3.55 

6. 791 

10.30 

4.40 

5.471 

9.831 
4.  44 

9.  49 
3.57 
3.06 

$2.  82 

1.841 

.301 

1.16“ 

1.721 

.65 

.61 

2.631 

1.011 

2.411 

.06 

.331 

Females . 

Total . 

. do . 

Clothing: 

Males . 

Females . 

Nov.  15,1897 
. do . 

8.  68 
3.81 

9.61 

4.44 

. 

Total . 

...  do . 

Furniture: 

Males . 

Females . 

Apr.  19, 1897 
. .  .do . 

8.76 
4.621 
8.  431 

9.  45 

Total . 

. do . 

. 

Shirt,  females . 

Jan.  20, 1898 
June  26, 1899 

Underclothing,  females. . . . 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  chief  factory  inspector,  that  for  1913,1 
shows  for  each  trade  or  industry  the  rates  prior  to  the  first  determi¬ 
nation  and  those  during  the  last  year.  These  figures  are  of  special 
interest  in  some  of  the  trades  where  wage  determinations  have  been 
longest  in  force,  and  the  facts  as  given  in  the  report  are  reproduced 
in  full  for  several  of  these  trades.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  very 
large  increases  in  wages  have  occurred  within  the  period  covered.  In 
some  cases  the  mere  averages  do  not  bring  out  the  facts  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  explanations  which  are  given  in  the 
column  for  remarks. 


1  Victoria.  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Shops  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1913, 
Appendix  E,  pp.  140-155. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  PAID  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DETERMINATION  OF  MINIMUM 

WAGE  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY  (ALL  EMPLOYEES). 


Short  title  of  board  and 
date  when  first  deter¬ 
mination  came  into 
force. 

Prior  to 
determi¬ 
nation 
first 
coming 
into 
force. 

During 

last 

year. 

Increase. 

Boot:  Dec.  29,  1897 . 

£  s.  d. 

1  3  2 
($5.64) 

£  s.  d. 

1  18  0 
($9.25) 

£  s.  d. 

0  14  10 
($3.61) 

Bread:  Apr.  3, 1897 . 

1  12  6 
($7.91) 

2  19  3 
($14.42) 

1  6  9 
($6.51) 

Bricklayers  (1911) . 

Cardboard  boxes  (190S) . 

Clothing:  Nov.  15, 1897. 

15  9 
($3.83) 

1  0  0 
($4.87) 

1  4  1 

($5.86) 

1  7  0 
($6.57) 

8  4 
($2.03) 

7  0 
($1.70) 

Remarks. 


The  minimum  wage  for  adult  males  in  this  trade 
has  been  raised  gradually  since  1897  from  36s. 
($8.76)  per  week  of  48  hours  to  54s.  ($13.14)  per 
week,  as  at  present.  The  leading  manufac¬ 
turers  declared  in  1897  that  the  trade  would  be 
seriously  injured  if  the  minimum  was  fixed  at 
45s.  ($10.95),  and  satisfied  the  department  that- 
such  was  the  case,  yet  by  1908  the  minimum 
wage  was  raised  to  48s.  ($11.68)  without  objection 
on  the  part  of  employers. 

The  improvement  in  the  trade  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  rise  of 
machinery,  the  number  of  employees  has  risen 
from  4,590  in  1897  to  6,691  in  1913'. 

In  1907  the  bread  board,  on  the  casting  vote  of 
the  chairman,  raised  the  wages  of  journeymen 
from  Is.  ^d.  (25.3  cents)  per  hour,  or  £2  10s. 
($12.17)  per  week  of  48  hours,  to  Is.  ljd.  (27.4 
cents)  per  hour,  or  £2  14s.  ($13.14)  per  week. 
This  determination  was  dated  June  12,  1907, 
and  came  into  force  on  Aug.  5, 1907.  On  Aug. 
15,  1907,  the  employers’  representatives  on  the 
board  appealed,  under  the  provisions  of  sec.  123 
of  the  factories  and  shops  act,  1905,  to  the 
court  of  industrial  appeals  against  the  increase 
in  wages  allowed  by  the  board. 

The  court  (Mr.  Justice  Hood),  after  hearing  evi¬ 
dence,  reduced  the  wages  from  £2  14s.  ($13.14) 
per  week  of  48  hours,  or  Is.  l£d.  (27.4  cents)  per 
hour,  to  £2  10s.  ($12.17)  per  week  of  48  hours, 
or  Is.  £d.  (25.3  cents)  per  hour  from  Sept.  15, 
1907. 

In  August,  1910,  as  a  result  of  an  application  by 
the  employees  in  the  trade,  leave  was  given  to 
this  board  by  the  court  to  review  or  alter  its 
determination,  and  the  board  fixed  the  rates 
for  foremen  or  single  hands  at  £3  5s.  ($15.82), 
and  for  adult  workers  at  £3  ($14.60)  per  week 
of  48  hours.  These  wages,  which  came  into 
force  on  Aug.  1,  1911,  were,  I  understand, 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

It  will  be  noted  as  one  of  the  curious  changes 
effected  by  time  that,  whereas  in  1907  the  em¬ 
ployers  successfully  appealed  against  a  wage 
of  £2  14s.  ($13.14),  vet  in  1911  the  wages  for  the 
same  hands  were  fixed  at  6s.  ($1.46)  per  week 
higher,  apparently  without  any  great  difficulty. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  there  has  been 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  statistics  regarding 
the  majority  of  employees  in  this  trade.  Prior 
to  the  board  being  appointed  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  adults  was  given  as  72s. 
($17.52).  In  the  report  for  1911  it  was  shown  as 
73s.  9d.  ($17.95).  It  is  now  72s.  8d.  ($17.68),  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  minimum  wage  has  been 
raised  from  66s.  ($16.06)  to  71s.  6d.  ($17.40)  per 
week. 


The  average  wrage  in  this  trade  is  lowered  by  the 
very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  juveniles 
employed.  It  is  one  of  the  original  trades 
brought  under  the  special  board  system,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  sweating  has 
been  abolished. 

The  average  wage  paid  to  1,103  adult  males  in 
1913  was  £3  0s.  4d.  ($14.68),  and  to  4,683  adult 
females  £l6s.  9d.  ($6.51). 

In  1896,  before  the  board  came  into  force,  wages 
records  were  received  regarding  only  3,383  em¬ 
ployees,  at  an  average  wage  of  20s.  ($4.87), 
wheieas  last  year  there  were  more  than  that 
number  of  adults  employed  at  the  rates  given 
above. 

The  total  employees  for  whom  wages  records  were 
sent  in  last  year  were  8,359,  an  increase  of  over 
145  per  cent  as  compared  with  1896. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGE  PAID  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DETERMINATION  OF  MINIMUM 
WAGE  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY  (ALL  EMPLOYEES)— Concluded. 


Short  title  of  board  and 
date  when  first  deter¬ 
mination  came  into 
force. 

Prior  to 
determi¬ 
nation 
first 
coming 
into 
force. 

During 

last 

year. 

Increase. 

Remarks. 

Clothing:  Nov.  15, 1897. 

£  s.  d. 

1  0  0 

£  s.  d. 

1  7  0 

£  s.  d. 

7  9 

The  increase  in  juvenile  labor  is  shown  by  the 

($4.87) 

($0.57) 

($1.70) 

fact  that  whereas  in  1896  the  female  employees 

Confectioners  (1901) . . . . 

16  11 

13  7 

6  8 

aged  15  numbered  41,  last  year  there  were  214 
at  that  age.  Unfortunately  the  records  in  1896 
did  not  indicate  the  wages  of  employees  who 
were  over  16. 

($4.12) 

($5.74) 

($1.62) 

The  report  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  for  1913  shows  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  boards  which  have  issued  wage  determinations  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  employees  before  the  first  determination 
and  during  1913.  These  figures,  with  the  date  of  the  first  determi¬ 
nation  in  each  case,  are  given  in  the  table  which  follows: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  ALL  EMPLOYEES  IN  TRADES  UNDER  WAGES-BOARD 
DETERMINATIONS  BEFORE  DETERMINATIONS  AND  IN  1913. 

[Source:  Victoria.  Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Shops,  1913,  pp.  140  et  seq.] 


Date  of  first 
determina¬ 
tion. 

Average  weekly  wages  of  all 
employees. 

Name  of  board. 

Before 

first 

determi¬ 

nation. 

During 

1913. 

Increase. 

Aerated  water  trade . 

June  6,1904 
Apr.  2, 1909 
Sept.  1,1904 
Apr.  1,1913 
July  28,1902 
Oct.  18,1913 

$6.  47 
9.59 

$9.17 

$2. 70 
2. 17 

Agricultural  implements . 

11.76 

Artificial  manure . 

9. 10 

11.86 

2.  76 

Asphalters . 

10.  42 

12.  79 

2.37 

Bedstead  makers . 

7.83 

11.29 

3.47 

Billposters . 

9.31 

12. 23 

2. 92 

Biscuit . 

Nov.  21,1913 

5.  76 

6.  04 

.28 

Boiler  makers . 

Aug.  l'l912 
Dec.  29,1897 
Sept.  11,1911 
May  2, 1904 
Apr.  3, 1897 
June  14, 1909 

10.65 

11.86 

1.22 

Boot . 

5.  64 

9.25 

3.61 

Boot  dealers . 

6.  55 

9.  87 

3.33 

Brass  workers . 

7.  22 

9.  69 

2.  47 

Bread . 

7.91 

14.  42 

6.  51 

Bread  carters . 

7.  56 

10.  65 

3.08 

Brewers . 

Apr.  7\ 1902 
May  6, 1901 
Aug.  4, 1902 
Jan.  1,1901 

8.35 

12.  33 

3.97 

Brick  trade . 

10. 12 

12.  90 

2.  78 

Brush  makers . 

5.  62 

10.  67 

5. 05 

Butchers . 

9.17 
10.  28 

14.  21 

5.  05 

Butter . 

Oct.  l'  1913 

10.  99 

.71 

Candle  makers . 

June  24,1907 

6.  00 

10. 16 

4. 16 

Cardboard-box  trade . 

Mar.  16',  1908 
Aug.  29,1910 
Apr.  2,1910 
June  5,1911 

3.83 

5.  80 

2.03 

Carpenters . 

11.56 

15.  21 

3.65 

Carriage . 

7.91 

10.  28 

2. 37 

Carters . 

9.  04 

11.58 

2.53 

Cigar  trade . 

Apr.  15' 1901 
Nov.  15,1897 

7.36 

10.  42 

3.06 

Clothing . 

4.  87 

6.  57 

1.70 

Commercial  clerks . 

Jan.  3,1913 

7. 44 

10.91 

3.47 

Confectioners . 

May  27^1901 
. do . 

4. 12 

5.  74 

1.62 

Coopers . 

8.  66 

15.  94 

7. 28 

Cordage . 

Sept.  2,1912 
Oct.  7,1912 

5.  43 

6.  91 

1.48 

Country -shop  assistants . 

7. 40 
6.  77 

9.  43 

2. 03 

Cycle  trade . 

Sept.  29'  1907 
Nov.  29,1909 

10.  06 

3.28 

Drapers . 

6.  33 

9.  29 

2. 96 

Dressmakers . 

Sept.  5' 1904 
Sept.  1,1913 
Mar.  11,1912 

2.  90 

4.  72 

1.82 

Dyers  and  clothes  cleaners . 

6.  00 

8. 94 

2. 94 

Electrical  installation . 

9.29 

10. 95 

1.66 

Electrical  supply . 

Mar.  2, 1914 

11. 11 

12.  29 

1.18 

Electroplaters . 

Sept.  5, 1910 
Dec.  1,1911 

7.  77 

11. 11 

3.35 

Engineering . 

9.  47 

12.  39 

2.  92 

Engravers . 

July  l'  1901 
Nov.  13,1911 

8.  98 

12.41 

3.43 

Factory  engine  drivers . 

12.31 

14.  54 

2.  23 

Farriers...  T . 

June  3U907 

8. 56 

10.36 

1.80 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  ALL  EMPLOYEES  IN  TRADES  UNDER  WAGES-BOARD 
DETERMINATIONS  BEFORE  DETERMINATIONS  AND  IN  1913. 


Date  of  first 
determina¬ 
tion. 

Average  weekly  wages  of  all 
employees. 

Name  of  board. 

Before 

first 

determi¬ 

nation. 

During 

1913. 

Increase. 

Fellmongers . 

Aug.  3,1901 
Aug.  3, 1907 
Apr.  19,1897 
May  6, 1901 
July  1,1909 
July  1,1912 
Sept.  7,1912 
Mar.  2, 1914 
Nov.  29,1909 

$7. 91 

$10.  79 
12.29 

$2.88 
2.  43 

Flour . 

9.85 

Furniture  trade  (cabinetmaking,  etc.) . 

7. 08 

11.17 

4. 10 

Mantelpieces  and  overmantels.. . . . 

8. 15 

11.54 

3.39 

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc . 

6. 27 

8. 15 

1.89 

Furniture  dealers . . 

11. 11 

13.48 

2.37 

Gardeners . 

7. 89 

9. 92 

2.03 

Gas  meters . 

12. 98 

13.  42 

.44 

Glassworkers . 

8.  50 

12.  47 

3.97 

Gold  miners . 

Mar.  1, 1912 

10. 81 

12.09 

1.28 

Grocers . 

Mar.  14' 1910 

6.65 

10. 18 

3.53 

Grocers’  sundries . 

Aug.  5, 1912 
Dec.  13,1909 

5. 86 

7.  22 

1.36 

Hairdressers . 

5. 54 

10. 12 

4.58 

Ham  and  bacon  curers . 

Jan.  2,1911 

9.  55 

12. 37 

2. 82 

Hardware . 

Jan.  l' 1912 

8.56 

11.64 

3.08 

Horsehair . 

Sept.  6,1913 
Nov.  1,1909 

8.  29 

10. 16 

1.87 

Ice . 

12.23 

15.  84 

3.61 

Iron  molders . 

Oct.  1, 1904 

9.21 

12.  61 

3.41 

Jam  trade . 

June  3, 1901 

5. 15 

7.28 

2. 13 

Jewelers . 

June  1,1901 

8.23 

11.88 

3.65 

Leather  goods . 

Aug.  31, 1903 
Aug.  14,1911 
Aug.  19,1912 
Apr.  3, 1902 
Oct.  28,1911 
Mar.  2, 1914 

4. 95 

7.  58 

2.  64 

Lift . 

6. 08 

11.80 

5.  72 

Livery  stable . 

7. 62 

10.63 

3.00 

Malt . . 

10. 00 

13.02 

3.02 

Marine  store . 

6.23 

10. 38 

4. 16 

Meat  preservers . 

9.  51 

10.26 

.75 

Men’s*  clothing . 

Dec.  12' 1910 

9. 33 

13.  40 

4.08 

Millet  broom/. . . 

Jan.  1, 1901 

6.  79 

10.  77 

3.97 

Milliners .  . 

July  1, 1907 
Sept.  4,1911 
Aug.  23,1913 
Oct.  16, 1913 

2. 66 

4. 10 

1.44 

Mining-engine  drivers . 

12. 17 

14.  94 

2.  78 

Motor  drivers . 

10.  26 

12. 45 

2. 19 

Nail  makers . 

8. 90 

10.69 

1.78 

Night  watchmen . 

July  IT  1911 
Nov.  10,1913 
June  6,1910 

10.93 

12.73 

1.80 

Office  cleaners . 

4.32 

6. 91 

2.  60 

Organ . 

9.25 

10.  40 

1.16 

Oven  makers . 

Feb.  29'  1904 
Oct.  1, 1910 

7. 95 

11.70 

3.  75 

Painters . 

9.  92 

13.52 

3.61 

Paper . 

May  ll' 1914 
Nov.  20,1907 

9. 08 

9. 51 

.43 

Paper-bag  trade . 

3.53 

4.66 

1.14 

Pastry  cooks . 

Sept.  2, 1901 
Jan.  11, 1909 

7. 50 

9.  87 

2. 37 

Picture  frame . 

5. 82 

9.  25 

3.43 

Plasterers . 

Dec.  ll' 1911 
May  30,1901 
Dec.  2,1910 

13.95 

16.  51 

2.  56 

Plate  glass . 

6.  69 

10.  87 

4. 18 

Plumbers . 

7. 95 

13.08 

5. 13 

Polish . 

May  12,1911 
Mar.  27,1901 

Jan.  1,1902 

4.87 

5. 56 

.69 

Pottery  trade . 

6.83 

9.65 

2. 82 

Printers: 

Bookbinding . 

4.81 

6. 43 

1.62 

Printing  (metropolitan  district) . 

. do... 

8.96 

12. 65 

3.69 

Printing  (outside  metropolitan  district,  but  not 
imder  country  printers’  board) . 

. do . 

7.54 

12.21 

4.66 

Country  printers . .  /  t . . . 

Sept.  8, 1913 
Aug.  15,1910 
Jan.  1, 1910 

8.  76 

9. 57 

.81 

Quarry! / . . 

11.80 

13.61 

1.80 

Rubber  trade . 

8.15 

10. 87 

2.  72 

Saddlery . 

Oct.  2l'  1901 

6.  59 

10. 00 

3.41 

Country  saddlery . 

Feb.  3, 1913 

7.  44 

8.  72 

1.28 

Shirt . 

Jan.  20^ 1898 

3.67 

5.  74 

2. 07 

Slaters  and  tilers . 

Feb.  1,1912 

9. 90 

15.  69 

5.80 

Soap  and  soda . 

June  17' 1907 
June  29,1907 

6. 59 

8.  60 

2.01 

Starch . 

5. 05 

8.96 

3.91 

Stonecutters . 

Mar.  4, 1901 

8.  74 

13.63 

4.89 

Straw  hat . 

Oct.  17'  1913 

9.  27 

12.63 

3.37 

Tanners . 

May  27^1901 
Feb.  10,1912 

7.73 

11.48 

3.75 

Tea  packing . 

6. 10 

7. 81 

1.70 

Tie  makersT . 

May  22' 1913 
Nov.  1,1905 

3.  85 

5. 37 

1.52 

Tinsmiths . 

6.  75 

9. 14 

2. 39 

Underclothing . 

June  26'  1899 
Feb.  16,1912 

2.  74 

4. 38 

1.64 

Undertakers/. . 

10. 32 

12.79 

2.  47 

Watchmakers . 

Sept.  1,1911 
Sept.  2, 1907 
Aug.  12,1912 
Aug.  11,1902 
Dec.  1,1909 

8.31 

12. 04 

3.73 

Waterproof  clothing . 

5.  41 

7.  66 

2.  25 

Wholesale  grocers . 

8. 50 

11.42 

2.  92 

Wicker _ . 

5.58 

10.  46 

4.89 

Wireworkers . 

7. 69 

10.  87 

3. 18 

Woodworkers . 

Apr.  15' 1901 
Nov.  4,1912 

8. 07 

12. 57 

4.50 

Country  woodworkers . 

11.92 

13.26 

1.34 

Woolen  trade . 

Apr.  8'  1902 

4. 97 

6.  73 

1.76 
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OPERATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  following  list  of  questions  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
minimum-wage  law  in  Victoria  was  sent  by  the  New  York  Factory 
Investigating  Commission  to  the  chief  factory  inspector  at  Mel¬ 
bourne  : 1 

First.  Does  the  minimum  wage  become  the  maximum? 

Second.  Flow  far  are  the  unfit  displaced  by  such  legislation  ? 

Third.  Do  such  laws  tend  to  drive  industry  from  the  State  ? 

Fourth.  Do  they  result  in  decreasing  efficiency? 

In  response  the  following  statement  was  received: 

FIRST  QUESTION. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  in  this  State  that  the  minimum  becomes 
the  maximum,  but  our  official  figures  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  am  sending  by  separate  packet  a  book  containing  all  the  existing 
factory  laws  of  Victoria,  and  a  copy  of  my  latest  annual  report.  If 
you  will  kindly  refer  to  Appendix  B  you  will  see  what  the  average 
wage  in  the  trade  is.  A  further  reference  to  Appendix  D  will  give 
you  the  wages  in  any  particular  trade.2  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
figures  which  will  precisely  answer  your  question,  but  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  will  show  that  the  average  wage  in  a  trade  is  invariably 
higher  than  the  minimum  wage.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
exception  to  this  in  Victoria. 

SECOND  QUESTION. 

Legislation  which  fixes  a  standard  wage  undoubtedly  has  the  effect 
of  displacing  the  unfit.  Our  experience,  however,  shows  that  this 
dislocation  is  not  serious,  and  that  as  a  rule  things  regulate  themselves 
fairly  satisfactorily.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  Victoria  for  some 
years  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  this  fact  probably  has 
a  good  deal  of  bearing  on  this  point.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  philanthropic  agencies  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
increase  their  work  through  minimum-wage  legislation.  There  is, 
however,  a  section  in  our  law  which  enables  a  license  to  be  issued  to 
a  defective  worker  to  permit  a  lower  wage  than  the  minimum  to  be 
paid  to  him  (see  sec.  202  of  law).  This  power  is  only  sparingly  used, 
as  it  is  regarded  very  jealously  by  the  trades-unions,  and  this  depart¬ 
ment  requires  very  strong  evidence  before  it  will  issue  a  license  to 
work  for  less  than  the  minimum. 

THIRD  QUESTION. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  our  labor  legislation  has  driven 
any  industry  from  the  State,  nor  from  Victoria  to  any  other  part  of 
the  Commonwealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  labor  laws  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  so  that,  if  our  legislation  had  any 
such  effect,  the  industry  would  have  been  driven  to  other  countries. 
There  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of  imports  in  the  last  few  years, 
but  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  the  evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that 
that  is  caused  more  by  our  general  prosperity  than  any  other  factor. 
Side  by  side  with  the  increasing  proportional  imports  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  production  and  in  the  number  of  factories  established. 

1  Third  report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Appendix  III.  Minimum- 
wage  legislation,  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  pp.  228-231. 

2  See  pages  124  to  129.  For  comparison  of  wages  prior  to  wages-board  determination  and  in  1913,  see 
pages  131  and  132. 
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FOURTH  QUESTION. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  fixing  of  a  standard  wage  increases 
efficiency  generally,  from  the  fact  that  the  employer  demands  in 
return  a  standard  degree  of  efficiency.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
unions  have  endeavored  to  restrict  the  output,  and  have  in  some 
cases  gone  so  far  as  to  strike  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  de¬ 
mands.  They  have  invariably  failed.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
some  evidence  that  in  certain  of  the  trades — and  in  that  connection 
the  agricultural  implement  making  trade  might  be  mentioned — 
they  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  lessening  the  output.  For 
that  reason  there  is  a  large  section  of  employers  in  this  State  who 
believe  that  the  only  fair  way  of  regulating  wages  is  by  piecework. 
Our  wages  boards  have  power  either  to  fix  piecework  rates  or  to  give 
the  employer  that  privilege  with  the  provision  that  the  piecework 
rates  fixed  by  him  shall  be  such  as  will  enable  an  average  worker  to 
earn  at  least  the  minimum  wage.  One  strike  is  on  record  against  the 
fixing  of  piecework  rates  by  the  employer.  The  molders  at  the 
Sunshine  Harvester  Works  objected  to  piecework  rates  in  any 
form,  although  in  fact  the  men  were  earning  considerably  over  the 
minimum,  and  in  some  cases  twice  as  much.  Yet  the  union  took 
their  men  out  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  objected  to  piecework 
being  paid  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  men  have  been  out  now 
some  five  or  six  weeks.  It  is  only  a  sectional  strike,  and  probably  not 
more  than  20  or  30  men  are  affected.  To  answer  your  question 
generally,  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers  all-round  is  distinctly  higher  under  the  minimum  wage  than 
it  was  before. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  minimum-wage  law  in  Victoria 
is  working  very  smoothly.  There  are  fewer  strikes  in  this  State  under 
the  wages-boards  provision  than  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  they  have  an  arbitration  court.  For  the  last  3 
months,  out  of  the  49  strikes  that  occurred  in  the  6  States  of  Australia, 
38  were  in  New  South  Wales.  Our  wages-board  law  takes  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of  a  strike  once  it  occurs,  but  leaves  the  parties  to  fight 
it  out  amongst  themselves.  In  New  South  Wales  they  have  elaborate 
provisions  for  settling  strikes  that  occur,  with  the  above  result.  We 
believe  that  the  best  way  of  settling  strikes  is  to  provide — as  we  do  in 
Victoria — every  means  of  arriving  at  fair  conditions  between  master 
and  man,  and  of  revising  those  conditions  as  occasion  demands, 
and  then  washing  our  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 

Prof.  M.  B.  Hammond  spent  the  winter  of  1911-12  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  studying  the  operation  of  the  wage  board  and 
arbitration  legislation,  and  has  summarized  his  conclusions  in  the 
following  statement : 1 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  sum  up  as  briefly  as  possible  the  results 
which  it  seems  to  me  have  been  attained  in  Victoria  and,  so  far  as 
their  experience  extends,  in  the  other  Australian  States,  under  the 
wages-boards  system.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I 
have  reached  these  conclusions  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  reports 


1  Third  report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Appendix  III.  Minimum 
wage  legislation,  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Hammond,  pp.  222-228.  See  also  Prof.  Hammond’s  articles  referred  to 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  Bulletin.  They  are  of  special  importance  as  giving  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  first-hand  study  of  a  thoroughgoing  character. 
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and  records  of  the  departments  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  acts,  after  attendance  on  many  board  meetings,  and  after  inter¬ 
viewing  many  people,  Government  officials,  chairmen  of  wages  boards, 
employers,  trade-union  officials,  social  reformers,  and  politicians  who 
have  had  much  to  do  with  wage-board  legislation  and  administration. 

1.  We  may  say  without  hesitation,  I  think,  that  sweating  no  longer 
exists,  unless  perhaps  in  isolated  instances,  in  Melbourne  or  in  other 
industrial  centers  of  Victoria.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  to  me 
not  only  by  the  officials  in  the  factory  inspector’s  office,  including 
the  women  inspectors,  but  also  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mauger,  the  secretary 
of  the  Anti-Sweating  League,  who  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  detect 
any  evidence  of  sweating  and  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
in  any  trade  in  which  it  is  thought  to  exist.  In  the  board  meetings 
the  efforts  of  the  labor  representatives  are  nowadays  seldom  directed 
toward  securing  subsistence  wages,  but  they  aim  rather  to  secure  a 
standard  rate  of  pay  based  on  the  needs  of  the  average  worker  and 
as  much  above  this  as  is  possible. 

2.  Industries  have  not  been  paralyzed  nor  driven  from  the  State, 
as  was  freely  predicted  by  extreme  opponents  of  the  wages-boards 
plan.  There  is  one  instance  of  a  plant  having  left  Victoria  on  this 
account. 

A  brush  manufacturer  from  England,  who  had  recently  come  to 
Victoria  to  establish  his  business,  was  so  enraged  at  the  idea  that  the 
wages  he  was  to  pay  were  to  be  regulated  by  law  that  he  moved 
across  Bass  Strait  to  Tasmania.  That  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  records.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  steady  growth  of  manufactures.  In  1896,  when  the  factories 
act,  containing  the  wages-board  provisions,  was  passed,  there  were  in 
Victoria  3,370  factories;  in  1910  there  were  5,362.  In  1896,  the 
number  of  workers  in  factories  was  40,814;  in  1910  it  was  83,0534 
This,  I  think,  indicates  as  great  a  growth  in  manufacturing  industry 
as  most  countries  are  able  to  show. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  law  in  Victoria  does  not  forbid 
strikes,  as  is  the  case  under  compulsory  arbitration,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  community  in  which  strikes  are  so  infrequent  as  they  are 
in  Victoria.  There  are,  I  think,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  cases 
in  which  a  strike  has  occurred  in  a  trade  where  the  wages  and  hours 
were  fixed  by  a  wages  board.  The  only  serious  strike  of  this  sort 
was  in  a  trade  where  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  had  lowered  the 
wages  fixed  by  the  wages  board  after  these  wages  had  been  paid  for 
some  weeks.  I  may  add  at  this  point  the  statement  that  there  are 
very  few  cases  of  appeals  from  a  wages-board  determination  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  though  there  seem  to  be  more  in  South  Australia. 

4.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  meetings  of  the  boards  are  at  times 
the  scenes  of  outbreaks  of  passion,  and  angry  and  insulting  words 
pass  back  and  forth  across  the  table,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  representatives  of  both  parties  go  away  from  these  meetings  with 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  the  other 
side  has  to  meet,  which  is  usually  lacking  in  trades  where  collective 
bargaining  is  not  resorted  to.  This  was  repeatedly  brought  to  my 
attention  both  in  and  out  of  board  meetings  by  men  who  had  taken 
part  in  these  discussions.  It  probably  goes  far  toward  explaining 
the  infrequency  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 


1  By  1913  these  numbers  had  increased  to  8,089  factories  with  110,487  employees. 
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5.  That  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  board  tends  to  become  the 
maximum  in  that  trade  is  often  asserted,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove.  Employers  have  frequently  said  to  me  that  they  believed 
there  was  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  they  have  seldom  been 
able  to  furnish  evidence  to  that  effect  from  their  own  establishments. 
At  times  I  have  found  on  inquiry  that  not  a  single  man  in  their  own 
plants  was  receiving  the  minimum  wage.  The  employers’  opinions 
seem  to  be  more  the  result  of  a  priori  reasoning  than  the  results  of 
actual  experience.  Nor,  on  reflection,  is  it  easy  to  see  why  the  mini¬ 
mum  should  become  the  maximum.  The  determinations  do  not 
compel  an  employer  to  hire  or  to  retain  in  employment  any  worker. 
He  is  free  to  dismiss  any  man  whom  he  believes  incapable  of  earning 
the  minimum  wage,  or  he  can  send  the  employee  to  the  chief  factory 
inspector  for  a  permit  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
board.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  under  this  system  there 
should  not  be  the  same  competition  among  employers  as  under  the  old 
system  to  secure  the  most  efficient  and  highly  skilled  workmen,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  men  should  not  get  wages  based  on  their 
superior  efficiency.  Victorian  statistics  on  this  point  are  lacking, 
but  in  New  Zealand,  where  minimum  wages  are  fixed  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  court,  statistics  as  to  wages  tabulated  in  1909  by  the  Labor 
Department,  showed  that  in  the  four  leading  industrial  centers  of  the 
Dominion  the  percentage  of  workers  in  trades  where  a  legal  minimum 
wage  was  fixed  who  received  more  than  the  minimum  varied  from 
51  per  cent  in  Dunedin  to  61  per  cent  in  Auckland.1  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  a  dissimilar  situation  would  be  revealed  by  a 
statistical  investigation  in  Victoria. 

6.  Although  the  legal  minimum  wage  does  unquestionably  force 
out  of  employment  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  a  certain 
number  of  old,  infirm,  and  naturally  slow  workers,  it  is  easy  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  working  of  the  minimum  wage  in  this  respect.  The 
opinions  of  employers  differ  in  regard  to  this  point.  Workers  who 
feel  that  they  can  not  earn  the  minimum  wage  may  apply  to  the  chief 
factory  inspector  for  a  permit  to  work  at  a  less  rate  than  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  the  officials  who  have  charge  of  this  matter  feel  pretty 
certain  that  in  this  way  practically  all  cases  really  needing  relief 
are  cared  for.  The  percentage  of  men  with  permits  is,  however,  not 
high,  and  possibly  there  are  some  who  are  forced  out  of  work  who 
do  not  apply  for  a  permit. 

7.  There  is  also  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
increased  wages  have  been  to  any  considerable  extent  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  an  increase  of  prices  due  to  the  increased  wages.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  in  some  occupations  higher  wages  have  in  this  way 
been  passed  on  to  the  consumers,  the  laboring  classes  included.  This 
would  be  especially  true  of  industries  purely  local  where  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  use  machinery. 

In  Melbourne,  following  close  upon  a  wage-board  determination 
which  raised  the  wages  of  waiters  and  cooks  in  hotels  and  restaurants, 
the  cheap  restaurants  which  had  been  furnishing  meals  at  6d.  (12 
cents)  by  a  concerted  movement  doubled  their  prices.  While  the 
increase  of  wages  in  this  case  was  doubtless  in  part  responsible  for 
this  increase  of  prices,  in  the  main  the  wage  increase  was  the  occasion 


1  See  pages  170  to  172. 
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rather  than  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  prices,  which  was  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later  because  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  supplies. 

The  New  Zealand  commission  on  the  cost  of  living,  which  has 
recently  published  its  report,  carefully  considered  this  question  as  to 
the  effect  of  labor  legislation  on  the  cost  of  living  and  concluded  that 
in  the  case  of  staple  products  whose  prices  were  fixed  in  the  world’s 
markets,  the  local  legislation  could  have  had  no  eJfect  on  prices.  In 
other  trades,  the  increased  labor  costs  had  served  to  stimulate  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices;  in  still  other 
trades  it  had  apparently  not  increased  efficiency,  and  accordingly 
labor  costs  had  increased.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  coal 
mining.  Generally  speaking,  the  evidence  in  most  trades  was  not 
sufficiently  definite  to  show  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  increase 
or  a  decrease  in  efficiency  due  to  labor  legislation.  This  is  about 
what  we  must  conclude  as  a  result  of  the  conflicting  testimony  on 
this  point  in  Australia  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand.  I  found  that  most 
employers  with  whom  I  talked  were  certain  that  laborers  were  less 
efficient  than  in  former  years.  Generally  they  could  not  explain 
very  satisfactorily  how  this  was  due  to  legislation,  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  usually  reduced  themselves  to  the  assertion  that  the  trade- 
unions  were  preaching  and  their  members  were  practicing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “go  easy,”  and  were  in  this  way  restricting  the  output. 
Trade-union  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  were  just  as  emphatic  in 
their  declaration  that  such  a  matter  had  never  been  discussed  in  their 
meetings.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  respect  conditions  in  Australia 
differ  from  what  they  are  in  America,  and  I  find  that  the  same  asser¬ 
tions  are  made  here  by  employers  as  to  the  effect  of  trade-unions 
and  that  these  statements  are  as  vigorously  denied  by  the  union 
officials.  Only  to  the  extent,  therefore,  that  compulsory  arbitration 
and  wage  boards  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  unionism,  which  they 
undoubtedly  do,  can  we  find  that  the  legal  minimum  wage  exerts 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  decline  of  efficiency  and  the  restriction 
of  output.  This  must  remain,  therefore,  a  mooted  point. 

8.  Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
employers  and  employees  as  to  the  effect  of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
in  Victoria  in  producing  certain  results,  and  whatever  criticisms  they 
may  make  of  the  administration  of  the  factories  act,  both  sides  are 
now  practically  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  unrestricted  competition  in  the  purchase 
of  labor.  I  did  not  find  an  employer  who  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
the  wages  boards  abolished.  Generally  speaking,  employers  are  just 
now  holding  tightly  to  this  plan,  partly  no  doubt  as  a  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  themselves  from  an  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  arbitration  act.  In  the  main,  however,  they  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  minimum  wage  has  not  been  detrimental  to  their 
businesses  and  that  it  has  forced  their  rivals  to  adopt  the  same  scale 
of  wages  as  they  are  themselves  obliged  to  pay.  I  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  Victorian  Chamber  of  Manufactures  led  the  attack  on 
the  wage-board  system  when  the  Government  was  providing  for  its 
extension  in  1900.  Last  April  (1912)  the  president  and  secretary  of 
that  organization  and  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Victorian 
Employers’  Association  told  me  that  in  spite  of  the  defective  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  wages-boards  act  their  members  had  no  longer  any 
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desire  to  have  the  system  abolished.  The  trade-union  secretaries  also 
complain  of  the  administration  of  the  act,  particularly  that  the  chief 
factory  inspector  does  not  take  a  more  drastic  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  violators  of  the  act  whom  they  have  reported. 
This  fact  that  both  sides  complain  of  the  administration  of  the  act  is 
a  pretty  fair  indication  that  the  administrative  officials  are  doing  their 
work  in  a  conscientious  manner  without  prejudice  or  favor.  The 
trade-unionists  generally  admit  that  labor  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  wages-boards  legislation,  and  they  do  not  desire  a  repeal  of 
these  laws,  but  many  of  them  in  Victoria  are  inclined  to  think  that 
compulsory  arbitration  would  give  them  even  more.  The  wages 
boards  deal  only  with  wages,  hours,  payment  for  overtime,  and  the 
number  and  proportion  of  apprentices.  The  arbitration  courts,  on  . 
the  other  hand,  may  and  sometimes  do  give  preference  to  unionists 
and  are  often  called  upon  to  decide  many  minor  matters  which  can 
not  be  considered  by  wages  boards.  Furthermore,  wages  boards 
established  by  any  one  State  are  bound  to  consider  interstate  com¬ 
petition  when  they  fix  wages.  The  Commonwealth  arbitration  court, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  regulate  wages  throughout  Australia  in  the 
industrial  field  within  which  it  operates.  Hostility  to  the  minimum 
wage  in  Australia  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  practically  died  out, 
ancf  the  question  most  discussed  to.-day  is  whether  this  minimum 
wage  shall  be  secured  by  means  of  wages  boards  or  through  the 
machinery  of  a  Federal  arbitration  court. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.1 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATION  FOR  FIXING  WAGES. 

In  the  industrial  arbitration  act,  1901,  the  principal  innovation 
lay  in  the  extension  of  the  definition  of  industrial  disputes,  so  as  to 
include  consideration  of  conditions  prevailing  in  industries  in  which 
no  dispute  existed  technically.  Under  the  act  of  1 908,  which  represents 
the  third  stage  in  the  development  of  an  industrial  code,  a  social  ideal 
was  definitely  evolved  that  every  normal  individual  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  standard  of  comfort  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

All  awards,  orders,  and  directions  of  the  court  of  arbitration, 
and  all  industrial  agreements  current  and  in  force  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  act,  remained  binding  on  the  parties,  and  on  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  concerned,  for  the  period  fixed  by  the  court, 
or  by  the  award,  or  agreement,  or  where  no  period  was  fixed,  for  one 
year  from  July  1,  1908.  Any  industrial  agreement  might  be  rescinded 
or  varied  in  writing  by  the  parties,  any  such  variation,  if  filed  with 
registrar,  to  be  binding  as  part  of  the  agreement. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  registration  of  trade,  as  industrial 
unions,  and  the  expiration  of  the  industrial  arbitration  act,  1901,  did 
not  affect  the  incorporation  of  industrial  unions  registered  under  that 
act,  while  any  trade-union  registered  under  the  act  might  make  a 
written  agreement  with  an  employer  relating  to  any  industrial  matter. 

The  industrial  court  consisted  of  a  judge,  sitting  with  assessors, 
when  necessary. 


1  This  section  to  page  142  is  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1913,  p.  910  et  seq. 
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A  board  could  be  constituted  for  an  industry  on  application  to  the 
industrial  court  by — 

(a)  An  employer  or  employers  of  not  less  than  20  employees 

in  the  same  industry. 

(b)  A  trade-union  registered  under  the  act  having  a  member¬ 

ship  of  not  less  than  20  employees  in  the  same  industry. 

(c)  An  industrial  union  whose  members  are  such  employers  or 

employees. 

(< d )  Where  there  is  no  trade  or  industrial  union  of  employees 
in  an  industry  having  membership  and  registered  as 
aforesaid  or  where  such  union  fails  to  make  application, 
then  not  less  than  20  employees  in  such  industry. 

Each  board  consisted  of  a  chairman  and  not  less  than  two  (nor 
more  than  four)  other  members  as  determined  by  the  industrial  court, 
one-half  of  whom  were  employers  and  the  other  half  employees  at 
some  time  engaged  in  any  industry  or  group  of  industries  for  which 
the  board  was  constituted.  Where  the  employers  or  employees  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  women  and  girls,  the  court  could  waive  this  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  quondam  employment. 

A  board  with  respect  to  the  industry  or  group  of  industries  for 
which  it  was  constituted  might — 

(a)  Decide  all  disputes. 

(b)  Fix  the  lowest  price  for  piecework  and  the  lowest  rates  of 

wages  payable  to  employees. 

(c)  Fix  the  number  of  hours  and  the  times  to  be  worked  in 

order  to  entitle  employees  to  the  wages  so  fixed. 

(d)  Fix  the  lowest  rates,  including  allowances  as  compensation 

for  overtime  and  holidays  and  other  special  work. 

(e)  Fix  the  number  or  proportionate  number  of  apprentices 

and  improvers  and  the  lowest  prices  and  rates  payable 
to  them,  according  to  age  and  experience. 

(f)  Appoint  a  tribunal,  other  than  the  board  itself,  for  the 

granting  of  permits  allowing  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  work¬ 
ers,  who  are  unable  to  earn  the  lowest  rates  of  wages 
fixed  for  other  employees,  to  work  at  the  lowest  rates 
fixed  for  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  workers.  If  no  such  tri¬ 
bunal  is  provided  by  the  board,  the  registrar  has  juris¬ 
diction  to  grant  such  permits. 

(g)  Determine  any  industrial  matter. 

(h)  Rescind  or  vary  any  of  its  awards. 

At  any  time  within  one  month  after  publication  of  an  award  by  a 
board  any  trade  or  industrial  union  or  any  person  bound  by  the 
award  could  apply  to  the  industrial  court  for  leave  to  appeal  to  such 
court.  The  court  alone  has  power  to  rescind  or  vary  any  award  or 
order  made  by  it,  or  any  award  of  a  board  which  had  been  amended 
by  the  court,  or  any  award  of  a  board  which  had  been  dissolved  or 
was  no  longer  in  existence;  but  where  public  interests  are  endangered 
the  Crown  might  intervene  in  proceedings  and  make  any  necessary 
representations;  or,  further,  the  Crown  might  at  any  time  after  the 
making  of  an  award  apply  for  leave  and  appeal  to  the  industrial  court. 
Under  the  amending  act  of  1910  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of 
awards  and  penalties  were  made  referable  to  a  magistrate’s  court, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  proviso  the  industrial  registrar’s  court 
was  constituted  as  a  court  of  petty  sessions. 
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The  principal  points  of  the  industrial  arbitration  act  of  1912  relate 
to  the  operations  of  industrial  boards.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
registration  of  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  employees  and  also 
for  the  cancellation  of  registration  by  request  or  by  determination  of 
the  court.  Unions  of  employees  may  make  industrial  agreements 
with  employers  or  with  any  other  industrial  union,  such  agreements 
to  be  filed  and  to  be  binding  for  five  years. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  industrial  arbitration,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  and  of  a  deputy, 
and  for  the  constitution  of  industrial  boards  of  two  or  four  members, 
equally  representing  employers  and  employees,  with  a  chairman 
appointed  by  the  minister. 

Complementary  to  the  industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  and  its  amend¬ 
ments,  the  clerical  workers’  act,  1910,  was  passed  to  enable  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  tribunal  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  persons  engaged  in 
clerical  work,  as  difficulty  was  experienced  in  applying  the  machinery 
of  the  industrial  disputes  act  as  to  wages  board  to  work  of  this  nature, 
which,  moreover,  was  not  an  industry  or  calling  scheduled  under  the 
act.  The  clerical  workers’  act  provides  that,  on  application  to  the 
industrial  court  by  any  employer  of  not  less  than  10  clerks  or  by  not 
less  than  10  clerks  in  the  same  or  similar  employment,  the  court 
may — 

(1)  Fix  the  minimum  wages  and  rates  for  overtime  payable  to 

clerks,  such  minimum  to  be  a  real  minimum,  based  on  the 
wage  which,  in  the  court’s  opinion,  should  be  paid  to — 

(a)  The  lowest  grade  of  efficient  clerical  labor,  if  it  does  not 

classify  such  labor ;  or 

(b)  The  lowest  grade  of  efficient  labor  in  each  class,  if  it  classi¬ 

fies  such  labor. 

The  classification  is  determinable  by  age,  experience,  qualification, 
nature  of  employment,  or  in  any  other  way  practical,  expedient,  and 
just. 

(2)  Provide  specially  for  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  workers. 

The  provisions  of  the  industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  were  applicable 
for  the  making  and  enforcing  of  awards,  which  would  bo  binding  for 
three  years.  No  tribunal  has  been  constituted  under  this  act,  which 
remains  supplementary  to  the  industrial  arbitration  act,  1912;  nor 
have  any  proceedings  whatever  been  taken  under  its  provisions. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  JURISDICTION  OF  WAGE  TRIBUNALS. 

The  industrial  arbitration  act,  1901,  aimed  at  the  determination 
of  disputes  referred  to  it  rather  than  at  the  constitution  of  a  regulative 
tribunal.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  arbitration  extended  to  all 
industries  except  domestic  service,  and  its  awards  applied  without 
limitation  of  area  throughout  the  State. 

The  industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  aimed  at  the  constitution  of 
wages  boards  to  determine  the  conditions  which  should  govern 
employment  in  specified  industries.  Boards  could  be  constituted  for 
industries  or  occupations  or  local  sections  of  industries  or  for  any 
division  or  combination  of  employees  in  industries,  as  might  be  judged 
expedient  by  the  court.  In  practice,  boards  were  constituted  for 
industries,  but  employees  were  associated  according  to  trades,  to 
materials  worked  in,  or  to  goods  made,  with  the  result  that  there  were 
boards  for  trades,  for  business,  and  for  industries  or  associations  of 
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trade — all  with  exemptions  for  certain  classes  of  employees  or 
employers. 

Under  the  industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  the  powers  of  the  court 
and  of  its  subsidiary  tribunals  are  not  limited  to  the  relationships 
of  employment.  The  range  of  industries  and  callings  is  defined 
by  schedule,  and  boards  may  be  constituted  for  any  industry  or 
calling  or  for  division  or  combination  in  such  industry  or  calling.  In 
practice,  old  boards  have  been  reestablished  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  conditions  of  the  act.  Thus  a  material  distinction  between 
the  wages-board  system  as  operative  under  the  industrial  disputes 
acts,  1908-1910',  and  the  industrial  boards,  provided  under  the  indus¬ 
trial  arbitration  act,  1912,  lies  in  the  grouping  of  allied  industries 
under  one  chairman  and  in  the  arrangement  of  such  boards  more 
upon  the  basis  of  craft  or  calling  than  of  industry,  the  ultimate  aim 
being  the  maintenance  of  some  28  subsidiary  arbitration  courts,  each 
having  power  to  deal  with  a  group  of  allied  industries,  but  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  court  of  industrial  arbitration,  which  in  its 
supreme  direction  will  coordinate  the  work  of  the  minor  courts. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDS. 

The  powers  of  the  boards  in  making  awards  include — 

(а)  Fixing  the  lowest  prices  for  work  done  by  employees,  and 

the  lowest  rates  of  wages  payable  to  employees,  other 
than  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  workers; 

(б)  Fixing  the  number  of  hours  and  the  times  to  be  worked  in 

order  to  entitle  employees  to  the  wages  so  fixed ; 

(c)  Fixing  the  lowest  rates  for  overtime  and  holidays  and  other 
special  work,  including  allowances  as  compensation  for 
overtime,  holidays,  or  other  special  work; 

(i d )  Fixing  the  number  or  proportionate  number  of  apprentices 
and  improvers  and  the  lowest  prices  and  rates  payable 
to  them; 

(e)  Determining  any  industrial  matter; 

(f)  Rescinding  or  varying  any  award  made  in  respect  of  any 

of  the  industries  or  callings  for  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
stituted; 

(g)  Declaring  that  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given 

to  members  of  any  industrial  union  of  employees  over 
other  persons  offering  their  labor  at  the  same  time,  other 
things  being  equal;  provided  that  where  any  declara¬ 
tion  giving  such  preference  of  employment  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees  such 
declaration  shall  be  canceled  by  the  court  of  arbitration 
if  at  any  time  such  union,  or  any  substantial  number  of 
its  members,  takes  part  in  a  strike  or  instigates  or  aids 
any  other  person  in  a  strike;  and  if  any  lesser  number 
takes  part  in  a  strike,  or  instigates  or  aids  any  other 
persons  in  a  strike,  such  court  may  suspend  such  decla¬ 
ration  for  such  period  as  to  it  may  seem  just. 

Where  an  institution  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  for  charitable 
purposes  provides  for  the  food,  clothing,  lodging,  or  maintenance 
of  any  of  its  employees  or  any  of  its  inmates  who  are  deemed  to  be 
employees,  the  board  in  its  award  as  to  the  wages  of  such  employees 
or  inmates  shall  make  due  allowance  therefor.  The  board  may 
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exempt  such  institution  from  all  or  any  terms  of  the  award  where  the 
food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  maintenance  provided  by  the  institution, 
together  with  the  money  (if  any)  paid  by  the  institution  to  such 
employees  or  inmates  as  wages  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  such  employees  or  inmates. 

Awards  are  binding  for  a  maximum  period  of  three  years  on  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  industries  or  callings  and  within  the  locality 
covered.  Appeal  lies  to  the  court,  but  the  pendency  of  an  appeal 
does  not  suspend  the  operation  of  the  award. 

Proceedings  before  a  board  may  be  commenced  by — 

(a)  Reference  to  the  board  by  the  court  or  the  minister;  or 

(b)  Application  to  the  board  by  employers  or  employees  in 

the  industries  or  callings  for  which  the  board  has  been 
constituted. 

PROCEDURE  IN  FIXING  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

1.  The  court  of  industrial  arbitration  recommends  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  board. 

2.  The  minister  establishes  the  board. 

3.  Minister  or  court  of  industrial  arbitration  refers  matter  to 
board,  or  employers  or  an  industrial  union  makes  application  to 
board. 

4.  The  board  shall  make  investigation  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks 
fit,  and  may  conduct  proceedings,  having  power  to  call  witnesses 
and  demand  records. 

5.  The  board  may  make  an  award  fixing  minimum  time  and  piece 
rates  of  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  minimum  rates  for  overtime 
and  holidays,  the  proportionate  number  of  apprentices  and  improv¬ 
ers  and  the  minimum  rates  for  them,  etc. 

6.  The  award  of  the  board  is  signed  by  the  chairman  and  forwarded 
to  the  registrar,  who  forthwith  publishes  it  in  the  Gazette  and  notifies 
the  parties.  Every  award  takes  effect  upon  publication. 

7.  Within  30  days  of  publication  of  award  application  may  be 
made  to  the  industrial  court,  with  its  consent,  for  variation  or  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  award  or  for  a  rehearing. 

8.  If  the  board  refuses  to  make  any  award,  any  of  the  parties  may, 
within  14  days  of  such  refusal,  make  application  to  the  industrial 
court  to  make  an  award. 

9.  On  such  application,  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  the  industrial 
court  may  confirm,  vary,  or  rescind  the  award  appealed  from,  or 
make  a  new  award.  (An  appeal  does  not  suspend  an  award.) 

STATISTICS  OF  BOARDS  AND  AWARDS.1 

From  February,  1902,  to  July,  1908,  the  court  of  industrial  arbi¬ 
tration  made  89  awards.  From  July,  1908,  to  April,  1912,  213  wages 
boards  under  the  industrial  disputes  acts,  1908-1910,  issued  430 
awards. 

During  the  four  years  ended  June,  1912,  the  transactions  of  the 
industrial  court  in  regard  to  boards  and  awards  were  as  follows. 


1  The  remainder  of  this  section  to  page  145  is  from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wrales,  1913,  p. 
923  et  seq. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COURT  IN  EACH  OF  THE  YEARS  1909  TO  1912. 


Year. 

Constitution  of 
boards. 

Boards 

dis¬ 

solved. 

Awards. 

Appli¬ 

cations 

re¬ 

ceived. 

Recom¬ 

mend¬ 

ed. 

Made. 

Varied. 

1909.. 

105 

100 

3 

45 

1910.. 

44 

38 

13 

102 

35 

1911.. 

34 

34 

7 

54 

GO 

1912.. 

(9 

0) 

2  1 

153 

6 

1  The  figures  for  this  year  can  not  be  used  for  comparative  purposes,  as  under  the  system  of  the  1912  act 
(operating  from  April,  1912)  the  court,  on  its  own  motion,  and  without  application  to  it,  recommends  the 
constitution  of  boards. 

2  Until  Apr.  17. 

The  operations  of  the  year  ended  June,  1913,  are  subject  to  the 
industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  which  was  operative  from  April  18, 
1912.  The  transactions  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  were  as 
follows : 


Boards  constituted .  211 

Boards  dissolved .  13 

Awards  rescinded .  2 

Awards  varied .  29 

Injunctions  granted .  2 


On  June  30,  1913,  the  number  of  boards  in  existence,  including 
those  under  the  1908  act,  was  196,  in  addition  to  one  special  board. 
The  number  of  awards  of  boards  for  the  year  was  113,  while  33  awards 
were  varied.  The  awards  of  the  court  numbered  6  and  variations 
and  amendments  35. 

INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS. 

Trade-unions  were  empowered  under  the  industrial  arbitration  act, 
1901,  to  make  written  agreements  with  employers  in  regard  to  any 
industrial  matters,  the  practice  of  collective  bargaining,  which  had 
been  followed  by  well-organized  unions  for  years,  then  first  receiving 
statutory  sanction.  Agreements  relating  to  any  industrial  matter 
could  be  made  by  an  industrial  union  with  another  industrial  union 
or  with  an  employer,  and  when  filed  were  binding  between  the  parties. 
Rescissions  and  variations  of  agreements  also  had  to  be  made  in 
writing  and  duly  filed. 

Between  1901  and  1908,  28  industrial  agreements  were  filed,  of 
which  11  were  subsequently  extended  as  common  rules  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  concerned.  The  validity  of  this  procedure  being  questioned, 
the  high  court  of  Australia  decided  in  December,  1904,  that  it  was 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  court  of 
arbitration  to  declare  a  common  rule,  that  there  should  be  in  exist¬ 
ence  an  award,  order,  or  direction  made  by  that  court  in  pursuance 
of  a  bearing  or  determination  upon  a  reference  under  the  act.  In 
November,  1905,  the  court  of  arbitration  declared,  by  judgment,  that 
the  court  had  no  power  to  make  an  award,  unless  a  dispute  had  been 
initiated  and  referred  to  the  court  for  determination.  Thus  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  convertible  into  an  award  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  a  basis  for  a  common  rule.  Under  the  industrial  disputes  act,  1908, 
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the  power  of  the  industrial  union  of  employees  to  make  an  agreement 
was  continued.  Each  agreement  would  be  binding  on  the  parties 
and  on  every  person  while  remaining  a  member  of  the  contracting 
trade-union  or  branch.  Under  the  industrial  arbitration  act,  1912, 
the  agreement  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  an  award;  its 
maximum  duration  is  fixed  at  five  years,  as  against  three  years  under 
the  previous  enactments.  Otherwise,  conditions  relating  to  agree¬ 
ments  were  not  altered  materially. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  agreements  filed  in  each 
year  since  1902: 

AGREEMENTS  FILED  IN  EACH  YEAR,  1902  TO  1905. 


Year. 

Agree¬ 

ments 

filed. 

Year. 

Agree¬ 

ments 

filed. 

Year. 

Agree¬ 

ments 

filed. 

1902.. 

1  28 

1906... 

13 

1910... 

21 

1903.. 

1907... 

11 

1911... 

27 

1904.. 

18 

1908... 

12 

1912... 

44 

1905.. 

6 

1909. . . 

28 

1913... 

36 

The  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  agreements 
made  between  1905  and  1913  as  compared  with  previous  years 
reflects  the  measure  of  encouragement  afforded  to  voluntary  collective 
bargaining. 

In  December,  1913,  65  agreements  were  in  force,  to  which  38  unions 
had  been  contracting  parties. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  FIXED  BY  PARLIAMENT. 

The  minimum  wage  act,  1908,  which  is  consolidated  with  the  facto¬ 
ries  and  shops  act,  1912,  provided  that  the  minimum  wage  should  be 
not  less  than  4s.  (97.3  cents)  per  week  in  respect  of  any  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  any  article  for  trade  or  sale, 
or  in  any  factory  under  the  factories  and  shops  act,  or  working  at  any 
handicraft;  or  any  shop  assistant  as  defined  by  the  early  closing  act. 

Provisions  apply  also  to  overtime,  nightwork,  and  the  payment  of 
premiums  for  employment. 

Contraventions  or  breaches  of  the  act  or  of  the  regulations  are 
reported  to  the  minister  for  labor  and  industry  by  inspectors,  and 
proceedings  may  be  instituted  with  the  authority  of  the  minister. 
During  the  year  1910  26  informations  were  laid  in  this  connection; 
11  cases  resulted  in  convictions,  7  were  withdrawn  on  payment  of 
costs;  7  were  withdrawn  in  view  of  other  convictions  against  the 
particular  employers,  and  1  case  only  was  dismissed.  In  1911  only 
two  informations  were  laid,  both  in  Newcastle,  and  both  resulting  in 
convictions,  while  in  1912  only  one  information  was  laid,  resulting  in 
a  Sydney  employer  being  fined. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  minimum  wage  are  in  operation  over  the 
whole  State. 

They  are  observed  carefully  throughout  the  districts  subject  to 
inspectorial  supervision  as  to  factories  and  shops,  though  in  many 
large  country  towns  outside  these  areas,  and  not  ordinarily  included 
in  the  inspector’s  itinerary,  infringements  may  occur,  particularly  in 
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dressmaking  and  millinery  establishments,  the  breaches  being  attrib¬ 
uted  mainly  to  ignorance.  Overtime  is  classified  under  two  heads, 
viz,  by  the  week  of  48  hours,  and  also,  on  any  working  day,  after 
6  p.  m.,  when  tea  money  is  payable.  Many  clothing  factories  com¬ 
plete  the  week’s  work  in  five  days,  and  all  work  done  on  Saturday  is 
actuahy  overtime.  A  case  being  submitted,  it  was  held,  on  appeal 
to  the  high  court,  that  tea  money  is  payable  only  in  the  instance 
when  work  is  done  on  any  day  after  6  p.  m. 

The  minimum-wage  system  has  tended  to  destroy  systems  of  night- 
work  for  women,  carried  on  really  in  violation  of  the  international 
agreement  entered  into  by  Great  Britain. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  minimum  wage  act 
of  1908  in  New  South  Wales  are  explained  in  the  report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  year  1908.  The  report  says: 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  minimum  wage  act  was  passed,  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  weekly  wage  of  not  less  than  4s.  (97  cents)  to  all  persons  coming 
within  the  definition  of  “workman”  or  “shop  assistant.”  That 
such  a  measure  was  necessary  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  workrooms  in  the  metropolitan  district  no  less  than  514  girls 
whose  ages  ranged  from  13  to  21  years  were,  at  the  end  of  1908,  in 
receipt  of  less  than  4s.  (97  cents)  a  week,  and  in  the  Newcastle  dis¬ 
trict  there  were  272  girls  employed  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
workrooms  receiving  less  than  4s.  (97  cents)  a  week,  the  majority 
being  paid  no  wages  at  all  for  their  services. 

A  very  broad  and  comprehensive  definition  is  given  to  the  terms 
“employer”  and  “workmen,”  and  the  minimum  wage  act  also  applies 
to  any  person  coming  within  the  definition  of  “shop  assistant”  in 
terms  of  the  early  closing  act.  *  *  *  The  payment  of  a  premium 

or  bonus  on  behalf  of  employees  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  is  prohibited.  The  system 
of  so-called  apprenticeship  without  payment  originally  carried  with 
it  the  recognition  of  an  obligation  to  teach  the  trade,  especially  in 
the  dressmaking  and  millinery  industry.  This  aspect  of  the  case 
had,  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  forgotten  in  the  large  workrooms, 
the  training  received  for  some  time  being  more  that  of  general 
discipline  than  of  a  technical  character.  With  a  minimum  wage  of  4s. 
(97  cents),  an  employer  will  find  it  worth  while  to  teach  her  employees 
so  as  to  bring  in  a  return,  in  work,  for  the  outlay  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  she  will  probably  not  so  readily  discharge  a  girl  whom  she 
has  trained  for  six  months  in  her  own  ways  unless  she  gives  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Having  so  improved  their  hands,  the  employers  will, 
I  think,  prefer  to  pay  a  shilling  or  two  extra  a  week  rather  than  be 
continually  changing  and  taking  on  inexperienced  hands  at  the 
minimum  wage.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  a  number  of 
hands  who  were  tolerated  merely  because  they  cost  nothing  in  wages 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  crowd  the  ranks  of  certain  trades,  as  no 
employer  will  now  keep  a  girl  who  docs  not  exhibit  a  reasonable  apti¬ 
tude  for  her  work,  but  this  should  tend  to  improve  the  trade  as  a 
whole.1 


•  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Labour  and  Industry.  Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories  and 
shops  act;  early  closing  acts;  shearers’  accommodat  on  act,  etc.,  during  the  year  1908.  Sydney,  1909, 
p.  14. 
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The  report  issued  a  year  later  shows  the  results  attending  the 
operation  of  the  act  in  the  following  statement: 

This  act,  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  came  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  a  large 
amount  of  inspection  has  been  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  same.  The  anticipations  of  the  department  regarding 
this  measure  have  to  a  great  extent  been  realized,  as  there  has  been 
a  marked  reduction  in  the  amount  of  overtime  worked,  especially  in 
cases  of  the  younger  girls.  The  payment  of  6d.  (12  cents)  tea 
money  and  a  minimum  overtime  rate  of  3d.  (6  cents)  an  hour  have 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  overtime  is  now  almost  limited  to  the 
older  or  more  competent  hands.  At  the  end  of  1908  there  were 
between  500  and  600  girls  whose  ages  ranged  from  13  to  21  years 
employed  in  the  workrooms  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  nearly 
200  in  the  Newcastle  district,  in  receipt  of  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  of  4s.  (97  cents)  a  week,  the  majority  of  whom  were  being  paid 
no  wages  at  all  for  their  services.  These  figures  are  irrespective  of  a 
large  number  who  were  similarly  employed  by  the  numerous  small 
dressmakers  and  milliners,  whose  workrooms  do  not  come  within  the 
definition  of  factory.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  from  the  statistics  for 
1909,  not  a  single  boy  or  girl  is  at  the  present  time  being  employed 
in  any  factory  in  the  metropolitan,  Newcastle,  Broken  Hill,  Hartley, 
Goulburn,  and  Albury  districts  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  wage  of  less 
than  4s.  (97  cents).  It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  was  experienced  in  securing  a  ready  compliance  with  the  act  in 
the  large  majority  of  factories  and  workrooms  in  the  metropolitan 
district,  but  there  was  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  small 
suburban  dressmaker  or  milliner,  who  objected  to  both  teach  and  pay 
beginners,  no  doubt  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  girl  should  require 
to  know  very  little  to  be  worth  at  least  a  penny  an  hour  to  her 
employer  1 


BASIS  OF  THE  WAGES  FIXED. 

Since  1908  the  number  of  trades  in  which  wages  are  regulated  by 
awards  has  extended  so  rapidly  that  but  few  occupations  remain 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  industrial  tribunals.  The  principle 
running  through  the  awards  of  boards,  etc.,  is  the  stipulation  of  an 
adequate  living  wage,  and  the  minimum  adult  wage  ranges  between 
8s.  and  9s.  ($1.95  and  $2.19)  per  day  for  any  class  of  labor.  The 
question  of  the  cost  of  living  enters  into  the  determination  of  a  living 
wage,  and  judgments  and  awards  tend  more  and  more  to  embody  all 
the  factors  determining  effective  wages,  rather  than  to  compromise 
between  the  standards  of  employer  and  employee. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  used  the  cost  of  living  as  the  basis  for 
its  wage  awards,  and  because  the  information  available  to  guide  it 
was  regarded  as  inadequate,  the  court  of  industrial  arbitration,  Now 
South  Wales,  in  October,  1913,  initiated  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of 


1  New  South  Wales  Department  of  Labour  and  Industry.  Report  on  the  working  of  the  factories  and 
shops  act;  early  closing  acts;  shearers’  accommodation  act,  etc.,  during  the  year  1909.  Sydney, 
1910,  p.  11. 
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living  and  living  wage.  The  court,  as  the  result  of  its  inquiry, 
delivered  its  judgment  on  February  16,  1914.1  The  attitude  of  the 
court  in  regard  to  the  basis  used  in  its  awards  and  its  conclusions 
upon  its  inquiry  may  be  seen  best  by  quotations  from  the  original 
judgment. 

Upon  the  question  of  what  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  case  it  appeared  unable  to  pay  a  living  wage,  the  court 
said: 

If  the  standard  of  that  family  and  of  others  whose  conditions  were 
referred  to  was  the  average  standard  of  their  industries,  and  if  it 
appeared  clearly  that  those  industries  could  not  continue  if  they  had 
to  pay  a  wage  which  would  raise  that  standard,  ought  these  industries 
to  be  swept  away?  Certainly,  if  they  could  not  give  a  fair  living 
wage. 

The  court’s  reasoning  and  conclusions  in  considering  and  fixing 
the  minimum  wage  are  indicated  in  the  following  quotations: 

To  make  the  lowest  wage  always  the  living  wage  would  be  to  debar 
the  manual  worker,  who  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  must  remain 
a  manual  worker  all  his  life,  from  any  possible  improvements  in  his 
conditions.  His  wage  might  go  up  or  down,  but  only  in  strict  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of  his  expenses,  so  that  really 
it  would  be  always  the  same.  Is  this  fair?  I  do  not  think  so.  He 
should  have  his  share  in  prosperous  times.  He  is  still  contributing 
the  same  share  toward  the  work  of  the  community.  Where  the 
result  of  that  work  is  fortunate,  and  everybody  benefits,  why  should 
he  not  benefit  also?  True,  his  share  is  humble;  ambition,  backed, 
up  with  natural  aptitude  and  a  resolute  will,  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
progress  of  the  community,  and,  amongst  other  things,  of  its  advance 
in  wealth;  and  manual  labor  is,  as  such,  the  instrument  of  the  men 
so  endowed.  But  it  is  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  is  supplied 
by  human  beings  and  free  citizens,  whose  share  in  the  general  life  of 
the  community  is  great  and  important,  and  for  whose  welfare  indeed, 
in  common  with  that  of  everybody  else,  the  community  life  exists 
at  all.  I  think  they  should,  in  good  times,  get  more  than  a  living 
wage.  I  consider  that  I  am  justified  in  acting  on  this  view,  because 
it  is  what  happens  when  there  are  no  courts  of  arbitration,  and  I  am 
sure  that  these  were  not  intended  to  deprive  the  worker  of  his  natural 
advantages.  Indeed,  it  might  be  put  another  way:  It  might  be  said 
that  as  prosperity  increases  the  standard  of  living  rises  and  carries 
the  living  wage  with  it.  This  would  be  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  well  to  call  what  may  be  a  mere  temporary  change,  which  may  last 
for  only  a  few  years,  a  change  of  standard.  To  my  mind,  that 
expression  should  be  limited  to  change  of  a  more  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent  character,  such  as  become  generally  accepted  as  necessary 
conditions;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  adoption  of  footwear,  both 
boots  and  stockings,  a  change  not  yet,  I  think,  quite  universal  in  the 
case  of  children.  This  is  very  different  from  the  changes  wrought 
by  a  wave  of  prosperity,  and  to  my  mind  (though  I  can  understand 
others  taking  a  different  view)  it  is  better  to  keep  the  two  things 


1  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  March,  1914,  pp.  100  to  149. 
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separate,  and  to  have  the  true  living  wage  in  sight  even  when  one 
departs  from  it.  I  entered  upon  this  investigation  with  a  practical 
end  in  view;  to  fix  a  wage  which  might  assist  boards  and  save  time 
and  expense.  I  doubt  whether  the  mere  fixing  of  the  strict  living 
wage  will,  of  itself,  do  this  to  a  sufficient  extent.  Being  of  opinion 
that  more  than  a  living  wage  should  be  given,  I  ought  to  say  how 
much.  This  I  now  do  after  much  thought  and  with  a  great  sense  of 
responsibility.  I  suggest  to  the  boards  that  the  minimum  wage  in 
Sydney  for  unskilled  workers  should  be,  for  light  work,  8s.  6d. 
($2.07)  per  day,  for  ordinary  work  8s.  9d.  ($2.13)  per  day,  and  for 
heavy  work  9s.  ($2.19)  per  day. 

This  is  in  the  metropolis;  as  to  the  country  parts,  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  the  living  wage  itself  is  much  less  than  in  Sydney,  and, 
therefore,  the  minimum  wage  should  also  be  less.  Unfortunately, 
according  to  Mr.  Knibbs’s  tables,  and  in  fact,  the  cost  of  living  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  country;  *  *  *.  The  evidence  in  this 

inquiry  related  mainly  to  the  city,  and  even  that  which  came  from 
the  country  was  not  such  as  to  enable  me  to  distinguish  between  one 
part  and  another.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  can  do  nothing  at  present 
as  to  the  country.  I  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  fix  a  minimum 
laborer's  wage  there,  the  rents  in  the  metropolis  being  so  much  higher 
than  in  country  towns,  but  on  the  whole  I  fear  I  have  not  enough 
material  to  justify  me  in  this;  it  might  be  too  low  or  too  high;  and  a 
general  rate  for  the  country  might  not  suit  the  variances  between 
the  different  parts. 

As  to  existing  awards,  in  any  case  in  which  a  wage  of  less  than 
£2  8s.  ($11.68)  is  prescribed,  application  may  be  made  to  the  board 
to  increase  it  to  that  amount.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  any  way 
to  dictate  to  the  boards,  which  are  quite  independent  bodies,  and, 
moreover,  circumstances  may  vary,  but  in  my  opinion  now  that  a 
living  wage  has  been  declared,  no  one  should  get  less.  This  refers, 
of  course,  only  to  those  getting  less  than  that  wage;  not  to  the  rest 
of  the  award. 

AGED,  INFIRM,  OR  SLOW  WORKERS.1 

Applications  for  variations  from  award  rates  were  made,  under  the 
industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  and  its  amendments,  to  the  registrar 
of  the  industrial  court,  and  to  any  tribunal  which  might  be  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose  by  an  industrial  board. 

Under  the  industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  the  registrar  alone  has 
power  to  determine  when  and  how  such  variations  shall  be  permitted. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1913,  485  applications  were 
lodged  for  permits  to  pay  less  than  award  rates;  355  were  granted  and 
130  refused.  The  number  of  permits  canceled  was  6,  and  65  appli¬ 
cations  for  permits  were  withdrawn  or  not  proceeded  with. 

COST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDS.2 

The  boards  constituted  from  the  commencement  of  the  industrial 
arbitration  act,  1912,  to  June  30,  1914,  numbered  227,  but  of  that 
number  16  were  for  various  reasons  dissolved  before  the  date  last 


1  Official  Year  Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1913,  p.  931. 

2  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  p.  1328  and  p.  1353. 
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mentioned.  Of  the  remaining  211  boards,  195  were  in  existence 
June  30,  1913.  The  boards  constituted  during  the  financial  year 
1913-14  numbered  18,  but  there  were  during  the  same  period  two 
cancellations. 

Boards  are  ordinarily  constituted  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
the  boards  which  were  constituted  during  the  year  1913-14  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  having  been  constituted  in  the  main  in 
extension  of  the  scheme  of  boards  determined  upon  during  the 
preceding  year. 

The  awards  issued  by  boards  during  the  course  of  the  year  1913-14 
numbered  245,  of  which  123  were  principal  and  122  subsidiary 
awards.  The  awards  of  1913-14  exceeded  in  number  those  issued 
during  the  previous  year  by  109;  but  of  the  awards  of  1912-13,  105 
were  of  principal  character  and  only  30  were  subsidiary  awards. 

The  total  cost  to  the  department  on  account  of  fees  and  expenses 
of  industrial  boards  for  the  year  1913-14  was  £13,655  15s.  lOd. 
($66,455.91),  or  £2,603  12s.  4d.  ($12,670.50)  more  than  the  cost  under 
the  same  heads  for  the  previous  year.  The  average  cost  per  board  for 
the  year  1913-14  was  £100  8s.  2fd.  ($488.65),  or  £26  12s.  6d.  ($129.57) 
less  than  the  cost  per  board  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  average  cost  per  board  for  each  year,  1908  to  1914,  was  as 
follows : 

£  s.  d. 


1908- 9 .  95  1  3  ($462.62) 

1909- 10 .  86  9  7  ($420.85) 

1910- 11 .  84  8  0  ($410.73) 

1911- 12 .  91  1  6  ($443.22) 

1912- 13 .  127  0  8|  ($618.22) 

1913- 14 .  100  8  2f  ($488.65) 


The  average  cost  of  a  single  award  in  the  year  1912-13  was  £72  0s. 
6fd.  ($350.52),  whereas  the  cost  for  1913-14  was  £66  18s.  ($325.57). 
The  economy  of  £5  2s.  6fd.  ($24.96)  per  award  thus  indicated  in 
favor  of  the  year  1913-14  is  more  apparent  than  real,  because  the 
proportion  of  subsidiary  awards  in  the  later  year  was  approximately 
50  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  earlier  year  it  was  only  22  per  cent. 

The  details  of  the  cost  of  industrial  boards  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  were  as  follows: 


Fees: 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Chairman . 

.  5,432 

14 

2  ($26,438.28) 

Other  members . 

. 5,752 

7 

6  ($27,993.93) 

Allowances,  etc.: 

Chairman . 

.  661 

8 

5  (  $3,  218.  81) 

Other  members . 

.  981 

13 

10  (  $4,  777.  40) 

Miscellaneous: 

Typing . 

.  88 

14 

11  (  $431.  88) 

Vehicles . 

.  738 

17 

0  (  $3,  595.  61) 

Total 


13,655  15  10  ($66,455.91) 
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TYPICAL  AWARDS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOARDS. 

Building  Trades  Group,  No.  9  Board — Sawmills,  etc..  Metropolitan  and  Newcastle  Award.1 

[Published  in  the  Government  Gazette  No.  80  of  6th  May,  1914.] 

In  the  matter  of  an  application  by  the  New  South  Wales  Sawmill  &  Timber  Yard  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association. 

This  board  having  considered  the  above-mentioned  application  and 
heard  evidence,  and  having  heard  Mr.  John,  secretary  of  the  applicant 
union,  for  the  union;  Mr.  Corke  for  the  Sydney  &  Suburban  Timber 
Merchants’  Association,  and  for  certain  associated  box  and  case  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  employers  of  machinists  in  cooperages;  Mr.  Bell  for  the 
Furniture  Manufacturers’  Association;  Mr.  Spier  for  H.  McKenzie 
(Ltd.);  Mr.  N.  Plielps-Richards  for  the  Master  Builders’  Association; 
and  Mr.  Cook  for  Hely  Bros.  (Ltd.),  and  considered  also  other  objec¬ 
tions  or  claims  for  exemption,  awards  as  follows: 

1.  Area. 

This  award  shall  apply  to  the  whole  area  for  which  the  board  is  constituted. 

2.  Hours  of  work. 

An  ordinary  week’s  work  shall  not  exceed  48  hours.  Ordinary  working  hours  shall 
be  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  from  12.45  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  7.30 
a.  m.  to  11.45  a.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

Employers  may  fix  a  different  starting  time  not  earlier  than  7  a.m.:  Provided ,  That 
the  ordinary  working  hours  in  any  such  case  shall  run  from  the  fixed  starting  hour, 
and  that  in  each  such  case  the  hours  so  fixed  shall  be  posted  along  with  this  award  and 
not  be  varied  except  upon  21  days’  notice. 

3.  Wages. 

Workmen  in  the  industries  covered  by  this  award  shall  be  classified  as  follows,  and  be 
paid  wages  by  the  hour  at  rates  which,  computed  by  the  week,  are  not  less  than  those 
set  opposite  the  name  or  description  of  each  class. 

<£  s.  d. 


Circular  sawyers  who  work,  sharpen,  and  set  any  saw .  3  6  0  ($16.  06) 

Circular  sawyers  cutting  timber  9  inches  and  over  in  depth .  3  6  0  ($16.  06) 

Circular  sawyers  cutting  timber  between  6  inches  and  9  inches  in 

depth . . . , .  3  0  0  ($14.60) 

All  other  flat  cutting-bench  circular  sawyers .  2  14  0  ($13.14) 

Crosscut  sawyers  employed  in  cabinetmaking,  and  in  furniture 

factories . 3  0  0  ($14.60) 

Crosscut  sawyers  employed  in  joinery  workshops .  2  18  0  ($14.11) 

Crosscut  sawyers  in  box  or  case  factories  who  crosscut  box  or  case 

material  over  6  inches  in  width .  2  18  0  ($14.  11) 

Other  crosscut  sawyers  using  any  power-driven  saw .  2  14  0  ($13.  14) 

Recutting  band  sawyers,  diameter  of  wheel  being  60  inches  and 

over .  3  6  0  ($16. 06) 

Recutting  band  sawyers,  diameter  of  wheel  being  over  48  inches 

and  under  60  inches .  3  0  0  ($14.60) 

Recutting  band  sawyers,  diameter  of  wheel  being  48  inches  and 

under . 2  14  0  ($13. 14) 

Log-band  sawyers  (vertical  or  horizontal) .  3  8  0  ($16.55) 

Log  sawyers,  other  than  band  sawyers .  2  18  0  ($14.  11) 

Log  sawyers,  other  than  band  sawyers  who  sharpen  and  set  their 

saws .  3  6  0  ($16. 06) 

Edging  sawyer  to  log-band  saw .  2  18  0  ($14.11) 

Fret  sawyers  or  detail  band  sawyers  who  work  a  wheel  3  feet  or 

under  in  diameter .  3  0  0  ($14.  60) 

Detail  band  sawyers  who  work  a  wheel  over  3  feet  in  diameter .  3  6  0  ($16.06) 


i  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  p.  852  et  seq. 
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£  S. 

Setters  to  log-band  sawyers .  2  16 

Boarding  frame  sawyers .  2  16 

Circular-saw  sharpeners .  3  6 

Circular-saw  doctors .  3  18 

Log  and  recutting  band-saw  doctors,  sharpening  for  one  machine. .  3  18 

Log  and  recutting  band-saw  doctors,  sharpening  for  more  than  one 

machine .  4  6 

Wood  turners .  3  9 

Order  men,  talleymen,  and  measurers .  2  18 


Order  men  are  men  who  receive  orders  from  order  office,  and 
are  responsible  for  same  being  properly  selected  or  measured;  or 
men  who  select,  mark,  or  measure  timber  for  mill  or  joinery 
orders.  All  such  order  men  must  be  capable  at  supering  their 
orders.  Tallymen  are  persons  employed  to  tally  timber.  Meas¬ 
urers  are  persons  employed  to  measure  timber. 

Laborers  who  are  regularly  employed .  2  14 

But  such  laborers,  if  put  to  do  the  work  hereafter  described  as 
“casual,”  shall  not,  if  they  are  paid  under  this  clause,  within 
three  months  of  their  engagement,  be  dismissed  (except  for  mis¬ 
conduct,  or  inefficiency  due  to  illness) ;  should  any  laborer  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  provision  be  dismissed  within  such  three  months, 
he  shall  be  paid  the  rates  for  casual  labor  for  the  full  period  of 
his  employment,  and  immediately  upon  dismissal  become  en¬ 
titled  to  such  back  pay  as  may  be  necessary. 

Timber  carried  off  rafts  or  sunken  punts,  which  has  been  sub 
merged — by  regular  hands — shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4^d. 

($0.09)  per  hour  extra;  the  same  increased  rate  shall  apply  to  all 
work  done  on  rafts  or  sunken  punts  in  respect  of  timber  which  has 


been  submerged. 

Machinists  working  shaper,  Boult’s  carver,  or  general  joiners’ 

machine .  3  9 

Machinists  working  molding  machine,  or  any  two,  three,  or  four 

sided  planer,  who  grind  their  own  knives  or  cutters .  3  8 

Machinists  working  molding  machines,  or  two,  three,  or  four  sided 

planer,  who  do  not  grind  their  own  knives  or  cutters .  3  2 

Machinists  working  spoke  turner,  spoke  throater,  or  spoke  planer. .  3  0 

Machinists  working  tenoning  machine,  buzzer,  jointer,  or  door- 

planing  machine . 3  3 

Machinists  working  the  dimensional  planer .  3  6 

Machinists  working  mortising  or  boring  machine .  2  15 

Machinists  working  a  sand  or  emery  papering  machine,  or  em¬ 
ployed  at  sand  or  emery  papering  by  any  mechanical  device  or 

method .  2  16 

Machinists  employed  in  coopers’  workshops,  who  set  up  a  Crozier 

or  cooper’s  jointer,  and  grind  knives  or  cutters  for  same .  3  8 

Machinists  who  work  a  Crozier  machine .  2  18 

Machinists  who  work  a  truss  machine .  2  16 

Machinists  who  work  a  cooper’s  jointer .  2  16 

Timber  benders  bending  timber  by  mechanical  or  other  device  or 

method .  3  0 

Machinists  working  any  woodworking  machine  not  otherwise 

enumerated .  2  16 

Tool  grinder .  3  8 

Box  or  case  makers  or  repairers .  3  0 

Nailing-machine  operators .  2  14 

Printing-machine  operators .  2  14 

Crane  attendant  or  dog-man .  2  15 


4.  Casual  labor. 


The  term  casual  labor  is  applied  to  the  work  of  receiving  timber  from 
Commonwealth  from  ships’  slings,  or  by  hand  from  any  vessel,  lighter,  c 
any  wharf,  or  carrying  or  stacking  same  off  any  vessel,  lighter,  raft,  or  dump 
into  any  yard  or  place. 

(2)  Casual  laborers  are  persons  (other  than  regular  employees)  employee 

work. 


d. 

0  ($13.63) 
0  ($13.63) 
0  ($16.06) 
0  ($18.  98) 
0  ($18.98) 

0  ($20.93) 
0  ($16.  79) 
0  ($14.  11) 


0  ($13.14) 


0  ($16.79) 

0  ($16.55) 

0  ($15.09) 
0  ($14.60) 

0  ($15.33) 
0  ($16.06) 
0  ($13.38) 


0  ($13.63) 

0  ($16.  55) 
0  ($14.  11) 
0  ($13.63) 
0  ($13.63) 

0  (£14.  60) 

0  ($13.63) 
0  ($16.  55) 
0  ($14.60) 
0  ($13.14) 
0  ($13.14) 
0  ($13.38) 


beyond  the 
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(3)  The  wages  of  casual  laborers  shall  be  paid  once  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
job .  Any  casual  laborer  when  dismissed  shall  be  paid  within  15  minutes  from  the  time 
of  ceasing  work,  and  any  time  that  he  is  kept  waiting  beyond  15  minutes  shall  be  paid 
for  at  ordinary  rates. 

(4)  One  hour  shall  be  allowed  for  meals. 

(5)  No  casual  laborer  having  begun  work  shall,  without  reasonable  excuse,  cease 
until  the  job  is  completed,  unless  he  is  released  or  discharged  by  his  employer;  but 
one  man  shall  not  (except  for  misconduct  or  incompetence)  be  displaced  to  make  room 
for  another. 

(6)  The  ordinary  rate  of  pay  for  casual  laborers  shall  be  Is.  6d.  ($0.37)  per  hour. 
Timber  carried  off  rafts  or  sunken  punts  which  has  been  submerged  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  10^d.  ($0.46)  per  hour,  and  the  same  increased  rate  shall  apply  to  all 
work  done  on  rafts  or  sunken  punts  in  respect  of  timber  which  has  been  submerged. 
For  overtime  until  midnight  the  rate  shall  be  2s.  ($0.49)  per  hour,  after  midnight,  3s. 
($0.73)  per  hour.  For  working  during  the  customary  meal  hour  of  the  yard,  if  required, 
2s.  ($0.49)  per  hour. 

5.  Boy  labor. 

Unapprenticed  boys  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  the  following  rates  per  week:  Boys 
under  17  years  of  age,  16s.  ($3.89);  between  17  and  18  years  of  age,  22s.  ($5.35);  between 
18and  19yearsof  age,  28s.  ($6.81);  between  19  and  20 yearsof  age,  34s.  ($8.27); between 
20  and  21  years  of  age,  40s.  ($9.73). 

6.  Apprentices. 

Boys  may  be  apprenticed  to  learn  the  business  or  trade  of  a  woodworking  machinist, 
a  wood  turner,  a  saw  doctor,  or  sawing  and  saw  sharpening  combined.  All  such 
apprentices  shall  be  indentured  under  the  apprentices’  act,  1901,  except  as  regards  the 
clause  relating  to  transfer.  In  the  event  of  such  slackness  of  work  as  to  prevent  the 
master  from  providing  instruction  for  the  apprentice,  he  may  transfer  the  said  appren¬ 
tice  to  another  master  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually,  and  the  transferee  shall  assume 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  the  transferor. 

A  copy  of  each  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall,  within  14  days  of  the  making 
thereof,  be  given  by  the  employer  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  apprentice,  who 
shall  lodge  same  with  the  industrial  registrar. 

A  boy  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  three  months  on  probation,  and  if  he  is 
apprenticed,  such  time  of  probation  shall  count  as  time  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  wages  of  apprentices  shall  be  not  less  than:  For  apprentices  between  16  and 

17  years  of  age,  11s.  ($2.68)  per  week;  between  17  and  18,  16s.  6d.  ($4.01);  between 

18  and  19,  22s.  ($5.35);  between  19  and  20,  27s.  ($6.57);  between  20  and  21,  32s.  ($7.79). . 

Should  any  apprentice,  during  the  third  or  any  subsequent  year  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  produce  a  certificate  from  the  examining  body  that  lie  has  attended  a  two  years’ 
course,  and  passed  an  examination  at  a  technical  college  in  wood  machining,  wood 
turning,  saw  doctoring  or  sawing  and  sharpening,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  2s.  6d.  ($0.61) 
per  week  in  addition  to  the  above  rates  for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

There  shall  not  be  more  than  one  apprentice  for  every  two  journeymen  earning 
not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  in  the  process  or  occupation  which  the  apprentice 
is  to  learn. 

7.  Piecework. 

In  box  and  case  making,  daywork  or  piecework,  or  both  systems  concurrently,  may 
be  adopted  by  the  employer  at  his  option.  Each  employer  may  fix  his  own  log  of 
prices;  but  they  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  enable  the  average  worker  to  earn  not  less  than 
the  prescribed  minimum  wage  for  the  class  of  work  he  does,  and  when  fixed  shall  be 
posted  along  with  this  award. 

8.  Overtime. 

For  overtime  worked  after  the  ordinary  knock-off  time,  the  rates  shall  be  as  follows: 
On  week  days  for  the  first  two  hours,  time  and  a  quarter,  then  time  and  a  half  to  mid¬ 
night,  then  double  time;  on  Saturdays,  time  and  a  half.  For  overtime  worked  before 
the  usual  starting  hour,  commencing  at  6  a.  m.  or  later,  the  rate  shall  be  time  and  a 
half,  and  any  man  called  upon  to  work  before  the  usual  starting  time  shall  be  allowed 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  not  later  than  8  a.  m. 

If  double  shifts  are  worked,  the  employees  working  the  night  shift  shall  be  paid 
10  per  cent  additional  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 
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9.  Holidays. 

Sundays  and  the  days  on  which  New  Year’s  Day,  Anniversary  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  King’s  Birthday,  Prince  of  Wales’s  Birthday,  Eight  Hours  Day, 
Christmas  Day,  Boxing  Day,  and  the  Union  Picnic  Day  (if  a  Saturday)  are  observed, 
shall  be  paid  for,  if  worked,  at  double  rates.  But  in  builders’  workshops  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Birthday  and  the  Union  Picnic  Day  need  not  be  treated  as  holidays  under 
this  award. 

Other  holidays  gazetted  for  the  whole  State  shall  be  paid  for,  if  worked,  at  time  and 
a  half  rate. 

10.  Payment  of  wages. 

Should  any  employer  cause  his  employees  to  wait  beyond  15  minutes  before  start¬ 
ing  to  pay  (unless  through  some  unavoidable  circumstance)  such  employees  shall  be 
entitled  to  payment  at  ordinary  rates  for  all  time  kept  waiting.  Any  employee  dis¬ 
charged  before  the  regular  pay  day  shall  be  paid  all  money  due  to  him  on  application. 

11.  Settlement  of  disputes. 

Should  any  dispute  arise  out  of  this  award,  parties  are  recommended  to  refer  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  committees  of  the  Sawmill  Union,  and  the  Sydney  &  Suburban 
Timber  Merchants’  Association,  or  the  Master  Builders’  Association 

12.  Preference  to  unionists. 

If  and  so  long  as  the  rules  of  the  applicant  union  permit,  or  the  union  admits  any 
competent  workman  of  sober  habits  and  good  repute  to  become  a  member  on  appli¬ 
cation  in  writing  and  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  not  exceeding  5s.  ($1.22),  to 
be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  applicant  within  14  days  from  the  commencement  of  his 
employment,  and  a  contribution  not  exceeding  13s.  ($3.16)  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
within  3  months  of  initiation  at  the  like  option,  in  one  sum  or  by  installments,  and 
without  ballot  or  election  of  any  kind,  then,  as  between  members  of  the  applicant 
union  and  other  persons  offering  their  labor  at  the  same  time,  members  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  union  shall  be  employed  in  preference  to  such  other  persons,  other  things  being 
equal. 

This,  however,  shall  not  affect  the  existing  employment  of  any  nonunionists  during 
the  currency  of  such  employment,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  this  provision  shall  such 
employment  be  deemed  to  have  terminated  should  such  nonunionists  be  merely  put 
off  through  slackness  of  work  and  be  waiting  to  be  put  on  by  the  same  employer; 
neither  shall  an  employer  be  compelled  to  give  preference  to  any  member  of  the 
applicant  union  who  may  have  been  previously  discharged  for  dishonesty,  miscon¬ 
duct,  or  neglect. 

13.  Birth  certificates. 


For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  any  boy  subject  to  this  award,  an  employer 
who  takes  reasonable  care  may  rely  on  any  birth  certificate  or  statutory  declaration 
as  to  age,  unless  or  until  he  has  notice  of  its  being  inaccurate.  Boys  employed  in  the 
industry  shall  furnish  birth  certificates  or  statutory  declarations  as  to  their  age  on  the 
application  of  their  employer. 

14.  Election  day. 


4 


On  all  State  and  Federal  election  days  employees  shall  be  entitled  to  cease  work  at 

p.  m. 

15.  Exemption. 


Exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  award  relating  to  holidays  is  granted  to  Hely 
Bros.  (Ltd.):  Provided ,  The  company  observes  the  holidays  of  the  country  award  in 
this  industry,  and  a  complete  exemption  (if  the  country  award  be  meantime  observed) 
is  granted  to  the  same  company  for  the  period  of  one  month  to  enable  application  to 
be  made  to  the  court  for  an  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
award . 
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16.  Duration. 

This  award  shall  be  and  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
gazettal. 

F.  A.  A.  Russell,  Chairman. 

Denman  Chambers,  Phillip  Street,  Sydney. 

Notes. 

Posting  awards.— Employers  in  the  industries  in  respect  of  which  this  award  is  in  force  are  to  keep  a  copy 
of  the  award  exhibited  at  the  place  where  the  industries  are  carried  on  so  as  to  be  legible  by  their  employees, 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £10  ($48.67).  See  Industrial  arbitration  act,  sec.  68  (2). 

Aged,  infirm,  and  slow  workers. — The  industrial  registrar  is  the  tribunal  to  determine  where  and  on  what 
conditions  any  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  worker  may  be  permitted  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage  and 
has  power  to  revoke  or  cancel  any  such  permit.  See  Industrial  arbitration  act,  sec.  27. 

Domestic  Group,  No.  5  Board — Laundries.1 

[Published  in  Government  Gazette  No.  75  of  29th  April,  1914.] 

In  the  matter  of  an  application  by  the  Factory  Employees’  Union  of  Australasia  to  the 
Domestic  Group,  No.  5  Board,  to  determine  industrial  matters. 

Award. 

The  Domestic  Group,  No.  5  Board,  having  heard  the  above-mentioned  applica¬ 
tion,  makes  the  following  interim  award: 

1.  Hours  of  labor. — Forty-eight  hours  as  a  maximum  shall  constitute  a  week’s 
work  and  shall  be  as  follows:  On  the  first  four  days  of  the  week  from  8  a.  m.  until 
1  p.  m.  and  from  2  p.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.;  on  the  fifth  day  from  8  a.m.  until  1  p.  m. 
and  from  2  p.  m.  until  6  p.  m.;  and  on  the  sixth  day  (Saturday)  from  8  a.  m.  until 
1  p.  m. 

The  above  provisions  do  not  apply  to  carters. 

Sorters  and  packers  may  work  on  Saturday  until  4  p.  m:  Provided,  That  in  such  case 
they  shall  cease  work  on  the  following  Monday  at  2.30  p.  m. ;  and  shall  not  in  any  week 
work  more  than  48  hours  without  payment  for  overtime. 

2.  Wages. — Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  week  in  cases  in  which  weekly  wages  only 
are  herein  provided,  and  by  the  week  or  by  the  day  in  the  cases  in  which  provision 
is  herein  made  for  wages  by  the  week  or  the  day,  and  wages  shall  be  paid  at  piece 
rates  in  the  cases  for  which  piece  rates  only  are  herein  provided,  and  at  piece  rates 
or  by  the  day  in  the  cases  for  which  piece  rates  or  wages  by  the  day  are  herein  pro¬ 
vided;  and  the  lowest  rates  of  wages  and  prices  for  piecework  payable  to  employees 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Folders,  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week;  folders  feeding  mangles,  14s.  ($3.41)  per  week. 
Folders  are  to  be  employed  in  all  the  different  processes  of  folding,  shaking  out, 

attending  to  mangles  of  all  descriptions.  This  indicates  their  employment: 

(b)  Sliirt  machinists:  Beginners,  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week;  employees  doing  6  dozen 

per  day,  16s.  ($3.89)  per  week;  employees  doing  8  dozen  per  day,  17s.  6d.  ($4.26) 
per  week;  employees  doing  10  dozen  per  day,  £1  ($4.87)  per  week;  employees 
doing  12  dozen  per  day  or  over,  £1  3s.  6d.  ($5.72)  per  week. 

(c)  Collar  machinists:  Beginners,  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week;  employees  doing  25  dozen 

per  day,  16s.  ($3.89)  per  week;  employees  doing  30  dozen  per  day,  17s.  ($4.14) 
per  week;  employees  doing  35  dozen  per  day,  18s.  6d.  ($4.50)  per  week;  em¬ 
ployees  doing  40  dozen  per  day,  £1  ($4.87)  per  week;  employees  doing  50 
dozen  per  day  or  over,  £1  3s.  6d.  ($5.72)  per  week. 

(d)  Shirt  and  collar  machinists  doing  boiled-starch  work:  Beginners,  for  the  first 

three  months,  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week;  after  three  months,  £1  2s.  6d.  ($5.47)  per 
week. 

( e )  Body  ironers,  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  per  week;  sleeve  ironers,  13s.  ($3.16)  per  week. 

(/)  Learners  in  hand  ironing:  For  the  first  three  months,  2s.  ($0.49)  per  day;  for  the 
next  three  months,  2s.  6d.  ($0.61)  per  day;  and  thereafter  at  the  full  rates 
herein  provided. 

One  learner  shall  be  allowed  for  every  six  persons  or  fraction  thereof  employed 
in  the  laundry. 

( g )  General  employees,  hangers-out,  etc.  Under  21  years  of  age,  16s.  ($3.89)  per  week; 
21  years  of  age  or  over,  17s.  6d.  ($4.26)  per  week. 

General  employees  are  to  be  employed  as  hangers-out,  and  make  themselves  gen¬ 
erally  useful. 


1  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Gazette,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  p.  858  et  seq. 
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(h)  Women  working  in  washhouse,  £1  2s.  ($5.35)  per  week;  casual  hands,  4s.  ($0.97) 

per  day. 

(i)  Starch  ironers.  Employees  engaged  in  the  ironing  of  any  starched  garment  shall 

receive  one-third  of  the  price  charged  to  the  customer. 

O')  Shirts  ironed  by  hand.  Mixed  shirts,  Is.  9d.  ($0.43)  per  dozen;  full-bosomed 
shirts,  2s.  ($0.49)  per  dozen. 

(1c)  Shirts  blocked  out  by  hand  and  polished  by  machine,  Is.  3d.  ($0.30)  per  dozen. 

(l)  Backing  up  machine-ironed  shirts,  8d.  ($0.16)  per  dozen. 

(m)  Shirts  ironed  by  machine  and  body  ironers,  6d.  ($0.12)  per  dozen. 

(w)  Plain  ironers,  6d.  ($0.12)  per  dozen,  or  3s.  6d.  ($0.85)  per  day,  at  the  option  of 
the  employer.  Such  option  to  be  exercised  at  the  commencement  of  the  em¬ 
ployment.  Plain  ironers  are  to  be  engaged  ironing  all  the  different  kinds  of 
ladies’,  gentlemen’s,  and  children’s  body  linen,  and  all  the  different  smaller 
articles  to  be  done  up  in  the  laundry  which  are  not  starched.  A  plain  ironer, 
if  engaged  on  any  starched  work,  shall  be  paid  not  less  than  one-third,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  clause  (i)  above. 

(o)  Hand  collar  and  cuff  ironers,  5d.  (10  cents)  per  dozen. 

(p)  Sorters.  For  the  first  three  months,  15s.  ($3.65)  per  week;  for  the  next  three 

months,  18s.  ($4.38)  per  week;  after  the  first  six  months,  £1  ($4.87)  per  week. 
For  every  five  sorters  employed  in  a  laundry  or  fraction  thereof,  a  girl  under 
the  age  of  17  years  may  be  employed  at  sorting  at  not  less  than  14s.  ($3.41)  per 
week.  Such  girl,  on  attaining  the  age  of  17  years,  shall  receive  the  wage  of 
15s.  ($3.65)  per  week  for  the  first  three  months,  18s.  ($4.38)  for  the  next  three 
months,  and  £1  ($4.87)  thereafter,  as  above  provided. 

( q )  First  starchers,  £1  2s.  ($5.35)  per  week;  one  assistant  starcher,  15s.  ($3.65)  per 

week.  Starchers  have  to  prepare  their  starch  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  starch 
room  rubbing  down  and  brushing  out  the  work. 

(r)  Starch  machinists,  15s.  ($3.65)  per  week.  Starch  machinists  are  to  be  in 

attendance  upon  the  different  kinds  of  starching  machines  and  to  straighten 
out  the  work  after  it  has  been  starched. 

( s )  Employees  operating  starch  machines  and  rubbing  down,  15s.  ($3.65)  per  week. 

( t )  Male  employees  in  washhouse,  21  years  of  age  or  over,  £2  8s.  ($11.68)  per  week. 

In  laundries  where  three  or  more  machines  are  in  work,  persons  under  21  years 
of  age  may  be  employed  to  assist  at  the  following  rates:  Fifteen  years  to  16 
years,  13s.  ($3.16)  per  week;  16  years  to  17  years,  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  per  week;  17 
years  to  18  years,  17s.  6d.  ($4.26)  per  week;  18  years  to  19  years,  £1  ($4.87)  per 
week;  19  years  to  20  years,  £1  5s.  ($6.08)  per  week;  20  years  to  21  years, 
£1  7s.  6d.  ($6.69)  per  week.  In  laundries  where  one  machine  only  is  in  work, 
persons  under  21  years  may  be  employed  at  the  following  rates:  Under  19 
years,  £1  ($4.87);  19  years  to  20  years,  £1  5s.  ($6.08);  20  to  21  years,  £1  10s. 
($7.30).  Male  workers  in  washhouse  are  to  be  in  attendance  upon  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  machinery  in  the  washhouse,  and  to  keep  the  same  clean. 

(ft)  Boys  sitting  in  cart,  in  charge  of  the  same,  whilst  the  carter  is  away,  up  to  16 
years  of  age,  10s.  ($2.43)  per  week;  16  years  or  over,  15s.  ($3.65)  per  week. 

( v )  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  the  following  rates:  To  female  employ¬ 
ees,  time  and  a  half  the  first  two  hours,  and  double  time  thereafter;  to  male 
employees,  time  and  a  half  for  the  first  hour,  double  time  for  the  second  hour, 
and  5s.  ($1.22)  per  hour  thereafter. 

(ft)  All  employees  engaged  in  the  different  departments  of  the  laundry  may  be  shifted 
for  the  time  being  from  one  to  another,  providing  the  wages  paid  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  where  any  employee  may  be  shifted  to  are  not  on  a  higher  scale  than  the 
wages  paid  in  such  employee’s  permanent  or  regular  department.  And  in  the 
event  of  any  employee  being  shifted  into  a  department  where  a  higher  scale 
of  wages  is  paid,  then  and  in  such  case  the  higher  rate  shall  be  paid  to  such 
employee. 

3.  Notice. — One  week’s  notice  shall  be  given  on  either  side  to  determine  employ¬ 
ment.  Where  such  notice  is  not  given  by  the  employer,  one  week’s  wages  shall  be 
paid  in  lieu  thereof;  and  where  an  employee,  other  than  a  casual  hand,  leaves  without 
giving  the  week’s  notice,  he  or  she  shall  forfeit  any  wages  due  not  exceeding  one 
week’s  wages. 

4.  Engagement  and  dismissal  of  hands. — Employers  shall  not,  in  the  engagement  or 
dismissal  of  their  hands,  discriminate  against  members  of  the  employees’  union, 
nor  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  do  anything  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  said 
union,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

5.  Holidays  and  holiday  rates. — The  following  days  shall  be  holidays:  New  Year’s 
Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Eight  Hours  Day,  the  King’s  Birthday,  Christmas 
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Day,  or  the  day  on  which  any  of  the  above  may  be  observed  by  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  holiday  shall  be  paid  for  at  ordinary  rates  to  workers  by  the 
day  or  week.  All  work  done  on  a  holiday  shall  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  double 
time;  but  this  condition  shall  not  apply  to  carters  as  regards  holidays  falling  on  a 
Monday:  Provided ,  That  the  employees  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  make  up  the  time  taken 
for  holidays,  and  to  enable  this  to  be  done,  the  working  hours  hereinbefore  provided 
shall  not  be  obligatory  during  the  week  in  which  a  holiday  takes  place. 

6.  Exemption  of  charitable  laundries. — The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Order, 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Order  (Ashfield),  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
England  Home,  and  the  Rescue  Home  of  the  Salvation  Army  (Stanmore)  are  granted 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  this  award  as  regards  the  inmates  of  the  said  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  so  far  as  such  inmates  are  employed  in  and  about  the  work  of  laundries 
upon  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  working  hours  of  the  said  inmates  shall  not  exceed  48  hours  per  week. 

(b)  No  work  from  outside  shall  be  done  by  the  said  inmates  on  the  holidays  above 

specified,  except  Easter  Monday. 

(c)  The  management  of  each  of  the  said  institutions  shall  cooperate  with  the  New 

South  Wales  Laundry  Association  in  regulating  the  price  charged  to  customers, 
so  as  to  avoid  undercutting  or  cause  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Provided ,  That  in  the  event  of  the  above  conditions  not  being  complied  with,  the 
exemption  hereby  granted  shall  be  liable  to  be  rescinded  by  the  board. 

7.  Currency  and  extent  of  award. — The  provisions  of  this  award  shall  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1914.  This  award  shall  be  binding  till  the  30th  day  of 

June,  1914,  throughout  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
*  *  * 

W.  H.  Mocatta,  Chairman. 

University  Chambers,  Phillip  Street ,  Sydney ,  April  24 ,  1914. 

QUEENSLAND. 

The  first  minimum-wage  legislation  in  Queensland  was  in  the  wages 
boards  act  of  April  15,  1908,  modeled  generally  on  the  Victorian 
legislation.  A  feature  differing  from  the  Victorian  law  was  the  one 
permitting  boards  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council  without 
special  parliamentary  authorization.  The  act  permitted  the  boards 
to  be  established  with  jurisdiction  throughout  the  State,  or  limited, 
if  desirable,  to  any  special  locality.  As  in  most  of  the  other  Austra¬ 
lian  States,  the  legislation  was  aimed  primarily  at  sweating. 

The  experience  under  the  wages  boards  act  down  to  June  30, 
1912,  is  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  for 
that  year.  During  the  four  years  in  which  the  wages  boards  acts  were 
in  existence  prior  to  June  30,  1912,  71  boards  were  established,  of 
which  number  30  were  brought  into  existence  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1912.  During  the  last  year,  also,  numerous  amend¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  act.  The  character  of  these  amendments, 
as  stated  by  the  chief  factory  inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1912,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  statement.  The  chief  factory 
inspector  has  also  in  a  number  of  cases  indicated  the  reasons  which 
suggested  the  change  in  the  law.1 

An  important  amendment  repeals  that  section  wherein  it  was 
provided  that,  if  a  man  worked  at  an  occupation  for  which  a  board 
had  fixed  a  wage  rate,  even  for  less  than  one  hour,  he  had  to  be  paid 

1  Report  of  the  Director  of  Labour  and  Chief  Inspector  of  F actori.es  and  Shops  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1912.  Brisbane,  1912. 
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that  rate  for  the  whole  of  the  time  worked  by  him  on  that  day. 
This  has  been  removed,  and  a  new  section  provided,  which  stipu¬ 
lates  that,  if  a  man  works  at  two  or  more  occupations  for  which  a 
board  has  fixed  a  wages  rate,  he  shall  be  paid  the  highest  rate  for  the 
whole  of  the  time  so  worked.  As  an  instance,  say  he  works  one  hour 
at  Is.  6d.  (36.5  cents),  another  at  Is.  (24.3  cents),  and  another  at 
9d.  (18.3  cents),  these  three  rates  being  fixed  by  a  board,  he  must 
receive  Is.  6d.  (36.5  cents)  per  hour  for  the  three  hours  worked,  or  4s. 
6d.  ($1.10),  whereas  otherwise  he  would  receive  3s.  3d.  (79.1  cents). 
All  other  time  worked  during  the  same  day  at  work  for  which  no 
rate  had  been  fixed  would  only  be  paid  for  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  between  employer  and  employee. 

More  power  has  now  been  given  to  the  chairman  to  obtain  evidence, 
as  he  will  have  the  power  of  a  police  magistrate  on  such  matters. 
Again,  all  members  of  boards,  including  chairmen,  must  now  take 
an  oath  of  office  that  they  will  not  make  any  false  or  inaccurate  state¬ 
ments,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  their  duties  without  fear  or 
favor. 

It  is  also  provided  that  now  a  board  has  to  determine  rates  for 
repairing  work,  also  duration  of  time  of  meals  or  “smoke  oh,”  or 
other  intervals  of  cessation  of  work,  and  the  time  and  place  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages. 

Another  important  provision  has  been  inserted,  which  permits  of 
an  employer  continuing  to  employ  his  apprentices  when,  through 
depression  of  trade,  he  has  to  dispense  with  his  other  employees, 
thereby  exceeding  the  proportion  of  apprentices  determined  by  the 
board;  but  this  can  not  be  done  without  the  permission  of  the  min¬ 
ister  after  full  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  bona  tides  of  the  case. 

Provision  is  also  made  which  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  em¬ 
ployees  being  classed  as  partners  on  being  caught  breaking  the  law 
by  working  during  prohibited  hours;  this,  therefore,  makes  such  a 
possibility  unlawful  unless  work  is  done  under  the  written  permission 
of  the  chief  inspector.  Instances  have  occurred,  particularly  among 
the  Chinese  furniture  makers,  where  the  employees,  on  being  found 
working  after  hours,  were  declared  to  be  partners;  hence  the  necessity 
for  amending  the  act  in  this  particular. 

A  very  important  and  necessary  amendment  is  that  which  empowers 
the  chief  inspector  to  issue  licenses  to  aged,  slow,  and  infirm  workers 
pending  confirmation  of  the  special  board  relating  to  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  original  act  the  special  board  granted  such  licenses, 
and  instances  of  considerable  hardship  occurred  through  workers 
having  to  await  the  meeting  of  the  board  before  being  able  to  secure 
employment,  no  employer  being  agreeable  to  give  the  minimum 
wage  until  the  board  had  dealt  with  the  application;  and  very  often, 
especially  in  regard  to  boards  outside  the  Brisbane  district,  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  few  and  far  between.  It  is  now  possible  for  an  old,  slow, 
or  infirm  worker  to  secure  a  license  immediately  on  application,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  four  days  afterwards. 

An  employee  must  now  claim  arrears  of  wages  within  14  days  after 
they  are  due,  and  may,  within  one  month  after  such  claim,  recover 
such  arrears  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  but  if  the  arrears 
extend  over  a  period  not  exceeding  12  months,  the  balance  remaining 
after  paying  employee  the  wages  as  previously  stated  shall  be  paid 
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into  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  State.  The  object  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  employee  knowingly  working 
for  a  wage  less  than  that  determined  by  a  board,  with  a  possible 
intention  of  putting  in  a  claim  for  the  higher  wage  after  the  arrears 
of  same  had  accumulated  for  a  period  up  to  12  months  as  provided 
in  the  original  act. 

One  very  important  addition  is  that  relating  to  the  power  given 
the  governor  in  council  to  rescind  an  order  in  council  whereby  it  is 
now  possible,  where  it  is  desirable,  to  alter  the  title  of  a  board  or 
extend  its  jurisdiction. 

Under  a  new  section  employers  are  protected  against  unscrupu¬ 
lous  employees  making  false  statements  as  to  age,  experience,  or  dura¬ 
tion  of  previous  employment. 

A  perusal  of  the  amending  act  will  disclose  a  number  of  minor  but 
none  the  less  valuable  amendments,  which  help  to  render  its  admin¬ 
istration  less  difficult. 

As  the  members  of  special  boards  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  fresh  appointments  were  made  in  connection  with  23  boards 
to  date;  in  a  few  instances  the  retiring  members  were  reappointed, 
whilst  in  others  the  personnel  of  the  board  was  completely  changed. 

The  determinations  have,  with  one  exception,  considerably  raised 
the  average  of  wages  paid,  as  a  comparative  perusal  of  the  appendices 
of  this  and  preceding  annual  reports  will  show.  In  some  instances 
the  increase  in  the  weekly  wage  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  rates  of  piecework  have  been  increased  very 
much  in  comparison  with  those  prevailing  prior  to  1908. 

The  number  of  apprentices  and  improvers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  other  workers  has  been  fixed,  in  a  great  many  instances 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  taking  the 
acts  and  the  determinations  made  thereunder  with  their  application 
to  the  trades  and  callings  affected,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  results  of  this  legislation  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  supported  by  the  expressions 
of  approval  which  I  have  received  daily  during  the  preceding  12 
months  from  those  intimately  interested — the  employers  and  the 
employees. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  WAGES  BOARDS  APPOINTED  FROM 
[Source:  Report  of  the  Director  of  Labour  and  Chief  Inspec- 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

Title  of  board. 

Request  for 
board  made 
by— 

Number  en¬ 
rolled. 

num¬ 

ber. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

1 

Carpentry  and  joinery  board — Brisbane . 

Employees. . 
. do . 

32 

523 

2 

Ironworkers  assistants’  board — Brisbane . 

52 

202 

3 

Meat  industry  board — Brisbane . 

. do . 

43 

614 

4 

Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  board — Brisbane . 

. do . 

57 

1,524 

5 

Printing  board — Brisbane . 

. do . 

48 

769 

6 

Furniture  trade  board — Brisbane . 

Minister . 

7 

Boot  trade  board — Brisbane . 

Employees. . 
. do . 

44 

744 

8 

Carting  trade  board — Brisbane . 

244 

1,016 

9 

Bread  and  pastry  cooking  trade  board — Brisbane. .. . 

. do . 

42 

190 

10 

Saddle,  harness,  and  collar  making  trade  board — Brisbane . 

. do . 

22 

139 

11 

Masters  and  engineers  of  river  and  bay  steamboats  and  barges — 
Brisbane  board  for. 

Shop  assistants’  board — Brisbane . 

. do . 

16 

88 

12 

115 

1  431 

13 

Coal  working  and  lightering  industry  board — Brisbane . 

6 

136 

14 

Gas  stoking  industry  board — Brisbane . 

2 

105 

15 

House  painting  and  decorating  trade  board — Brisbane . 

14 

247 

91 

16 

Hairdressing  industry  board — Brisbane . 

32 

17 

Tin  smithing  trade  board — Brisbane  . 

19 

139 

18 

Tramways  employees’  industry  board — Brisbane . 

_ do . 

1 

510 

540 

156 

19 

Meat  industry  board  forth  e  south  eastern  division . 

_ do . . 

57 

16 

20 

Tanning,  currying,  and  fancy  leather  dressing  industry  board  for 
the  southeastern  division. 

Plumbing,  gasfitting,  and  galvanized  iron  working  trade  board  for 
the  southeastern  division. 

Sawmillingindnstry  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

. do . 

21 

. do . 

78 

390 

22 

Employers. . 
Employees. . 

Employers. . 
Employees.. 

59 

183 

27 

66 

9 

1  401 

23 

24 

Shore  engine  drivers’  and  boiler  attendants’  industry  board  for  the 
southeastern  division. 

Bricklayingtra.de  board  for  the  south  eastern  division . 

903 

136 

25 

26 

Coach  builders’and  wheelwrights’  trade  board  for  the  southeastern 
division. 

Stonemasons’  trade  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

356 

50 

27 

House  painting  and  decorating  trade  board  for  the  southeastern 
division. 

Coal  mining  industry  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

. do . 

22 

113 

28 

. do . 

16 

1,112 

29 

30 

Carpentry  and  j  oiner y  trade  boar d  for  t  he  southeastern  division .... 
Dock  laborers’ industry  board  for  the  southeast  coast . 

Employers. . 
Employees.. 
. do . 

80 

6 

41 

316 

147 

205 

31 

Printing  trade  board  for  the  southern  division . 

32 

33 

Bread  and  pastry  cooking  trade  board  for  the  southeastern  division. 
Brewing,  malting,  and  distilling  industry  board  for  the  south¬ 
eastern  division. 

Gas  working  industry  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

. do . 

. do . 

65 

H 

154 

229 

34 

7 

44 

35 

Ironworkers  assistants’  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

49 

155 

47 

15 

16 

434 

36 

Cooks  for  the  southeastern  division,  board  for . 

260 

37 

Meat  industry  board  for  the  central  division . 

.  do . . 

428 

38 

Coopers’  trade  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

Employers.. 

Employees.. 

70 

39 

Printing  trade  board  for  the  central  division . 

77 

40 

Furniture  makers’  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

41 

Meat  industry  board  for  the  northern  division . 

Employees.. 

60 

190 

743 

482 

42 

Carting  trade" board  for  the  southern  division . 

43 

Saddle,  harness,  and  collar  making  trade  board  for  the  southeast¬ 
ern  division. 

Electrical  engineering  industry  board . 

. do . 

46 

156 

44 

20 

218 

45 

Candle  making  industry  board . 

1 

25 

46 

Iron,  brass,  and  steel  molding  trade  board — Brisbane . 

Employers. . 
Employees. . 
Employers.. 

Employees. . 
. do . 

20 

51 

10 

12 

2 

85 

47 

48 

49 

50 

Bread  and  pastry  cooking  trade  board  for  the  central  division . 

Iron,  brass,  and  steel  molding  trades  board  for  the  southeastern 
division. 

Brickmaking  and  pottery  industry  board  for  southeastern  division. 
Coal  gas  lamplighting,  cleaning,  and  repairing  industry  board — 
Brisbane. 

Coal  mining  industry  board  for  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  division. 

Shipwrights  ’  trade  board  fo  r  the  southeast  coast . 

94 

105 

184 

34 

51 

f _ do . 

52 

\Employers.. 

}  2 

9 

102 

71 

53 

54 

Engine  drivers,  firemen,  greasers,  and  assistant  firemen’s  industry 
board  for  the  central  division. 

Builders  laborers’  board — Brisbane . 

Employees.. 

Employers. . 
Employees.. 

65 

70 

126 

570 

194 

1  044 

55 

Hotel,  club,  and  restaurant  employees’  board — Brisbane . 

56 

Orchestral  musicians’  board — Brisbane . 

9 

121 

57 

Printing  trade  board  for  the  northern  division . 

31 

146 

58 

59 

Sugar  manufacturing  industry  board  for  the  central  division . 

Plastering  trade  board  for  the  southeastern  division . 

Employers.. 

Employees.. 

10 

8 

317 

38 

60 

Rope  making  industry  board . 

1 

19 

61 

Warehouse  laborers’  board— Brisbane . 

32 

343 

316 

62 

Wool,  hide,  skin,  and  produce  stores  laborers’  board — Brisbane. . . 

. do . 

26 

63 

Carting  trade  board  for  the  central  division . . 

96 

223 
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THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  LAW  TO  JUNE  30,  1912. 
tor  of  Factories  and  Shops  for  year  ended  June  30, 1912.] 


Members  of  board 
appointed — 

Chairman  of 
board  named 
by— 

Date  of  first 
meeting. 

Date  of  an¬ 
nouncement  of 
determination. 

Date  determina¬ 
tion  came  into 
force. 

Amount 
of  fees 
paid  to 
board. 

Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Oct.  17, 1908 . 

Board . 

Nov.  20,1908 _ 

Nov.  19, 1908.... 

Feb.  27, 1909 . 

Mar.  25, 1909 . 

$475.70 

513.42 

1 

_ do . 

. do . 

Feb.  6,  1909 . 

Mar.  11,  1909 _ 

2 

_ do . 

. do . 

Nov.  18,  1908.... 
Dec.  10,  1908 _ 

Jan. 16, 1909 . 

Feb.  8,  1909 . 

228.  73 

3 

. do . 

Minister . 

Sept.  19,  1910.... 
July  3,  1909 . 

Oct.  17, 1910 . 

5, 399. 38 

4 

. .  .do . 

. do . 

Dec.  4,  1908 . 

Oct.  1,  1909 . 

1,130.  24 

5 

Oct  22,  1908 . 

_  .do . 

Jan. 13,  1909 . 

Aug.  5,  1909 . 

Nov.  1, 1909 . 

'  733. 62 

6 

Nov.  7,' 1908 . 

Board . 

Dec.  11, 1908 _ 

Apr.  28,  1909 _ 

May  26,  1909. . . . 
July  15,  1909 . 

May  31 , 1909 . 

1,007.37 

7 

...  do . . 

Minister . 

Jan.  22, '1909 . 

June  12, 1909. . . . 

li  338.  29 
394. 19 

8 

Nov.  28,  1908 _ 

. .  .do . 

Feb.  12,  1909 _ 

Sept.  4, 1909 . 

9 

.do . 

Board . 

Jan.  8,  1909 . 

Oct.  1,  1909 . 

Nov.  1,  1909 . 

2, 955. 18 

10 

Dec.  5, 1908 . 

Minister . 

Feb.  27,  1909.... 

Sept.  17,  1909.... 

Oct.  11,  1909 . 

'354.04 

11 

. do . 

_ do . 

Jan.  19, 1909 . 

Aug.  6,  1909 . 

Sept.  6,  1909 . 

638.  73 

12 

Dec.  24,  1908 _ 

.  .do . 

Feb. 11,  1909 _ 

Jam  14,  1910 . 

Feb.  1,1910 . 

453. 80 

13 

_ do . . 

Board . 

Feb.  3,  1909 . 

Feb.  27,  1909 _ 

Apr.  1,  1909 . 

143. 56 

14 

.  .do . 

. do . 

Feb.  16,  1909 _ 

Apr.  3,  1909 . 

May  1,  1909 . 

153. 29 

15 

Feb.  6, 1909 . 

. do . 

Feb.  26,  1909 _ 

Mar.  27,  1909 _ 

Apr.  26,  1909 _ 

June  14,  1909 . 

43.80 

16 

_ do . 

. .  .do . 

Mar.  5,  1909 . 

May  26,'  1909 .... 
June  16,  1909. ... 

209.  26 

17 

Mar.  29,  1909 _ 

Minister . 

May  19,  1909 . 

July  1,  1909 . 

76.65 

18 

June  11,  1909. . . . 

. do . 

July  29'  1909 . 

Aug.  31',  1909.... 
Aug.  9,  1910 . 

Sept.  27,  1909.... 
Sept.  5,  1910 . 

142.35 

19 

.do . 

Board. . 

July  19'  1909 . 

844.34 

20 

. do . 

Minister . 

Aug.  3,  1909 _ 

Dec.  8,  1909 . 

Jan. 1,  1910 . 

396. 62 

21 

June  28, 1909. .. . 

Board . 

Aug.  5,  1909 . 

Dec.  1,  1909 . 

. do . 

601.01 

22 

. do . 

. do . 

Aug.  9,  1909 . 

Sept.  16,  1909 _ 

Nov.  4,  1909 . 

Oct.  4,  1909 . 

575.46 

23 

.Tulv  8,  1909 . 

_ do . 

Aug.  6,  1909 . 

Jan. 1, 1910 . 

142.35 

24 

. do . 

. do . 

Aug.  24,  1909.... 

Aug.  17,  1909.... 
Sept.  6,  1909 . 

July  22,  1910 . 

Aug.  8,  1910.. .. . 

734. 84 

25 

. do. . . . 

_ do . 

Nov.  4,  1909 . 

Jan. 1,  1910 . 

234. 81 

26 

July  31,  1909. . .. 

. do . 

Feb.  11,  1910 _ 

Mar.  31, 1910 _ 

111.93 

27 

Aug.  26, 1909 _ 

_ do . 

Dec.  2,  1909 . 

Oct.  4,  1910 . 

Oct.  24, 1910 . 

1,640.01 

28 

SepT. 14,  1909 _ 

_ do . 

Nov.  4,  1909 . 

Apr.  13, 1910 _ 

Dec.  20,  1909 _ 

June  1, 1910 . 

'504.90 

29 

. . .  :.do.  ' . 

.  .do . 

Nov.  17,  1909 _ 

Jan. 10, 1910 . 

47.45 

30 

Oct.  11,  1909 . 

Minister . 

Dec.  2,  1909 . 

Aug.  5, 1910 . 

Sept.  5;  1910 . 

246.  97 

31 

Nov.  4,  1909 . 

. do . 

Jan. 18, 1910 . 

Jan. 28, 1910 . 

Feb.  26,  1910 _ 

86.38 

32 

. do . 

. do . 

Jan. 12' 1910 . 

Oct.  26,  1910 . 

Nov.  21, 1910. . . . 

69.35 

33 

. do . 

Board . 

Jan. 11, 1910 . 

Feb.  18,  1910 _ 

Mar.  14, 1910 _ 

29. 20 

34 

.do . 

Minister.... . 

Jan. 19' 1910 . 

Mar.  15;  1910 _ 

Apr.  13',  1910 _ 

Sept.  1,  1910 . 

79.08 

35 

Nov.  16,  1909 _ 

Board . 

Dec.  21,  1909 _ 

Aug.  11,  1910.... 
Apr.  5,  1910 . 

228.  73 

36 

Nov.  18'  1909 _ 

Minister . 

Feb.  1,1910 . 

May  1,  1910 . 

115.58 

37 

Feb.  24,' 1910 _ 

.do . 

Apr.  15, 1910.... 
Apr.  21, 1911.... 
Apr.  26,  1910 _ 

Nov.  10, 1910.... 
May  30, 1910.... 
June  20, 1910. .. . 

Dec.  1, 1910 . 

195.  88 

38 

Mar.  4,  1910 . 

Board . 

July  1,'  1910...... 

135. 05 

39 

Mar.  10, 1910 _ 

Minister . 

Aug.  1, 1910 . 

128.  96 

40 

Apr.  7,  1910 . 

. do . 

June  28, 1910. .. . 

July  15, 1910 . 

June  30,  1910. .. . 

60.  88 

41 

Apr.  18, 1910.... 
June  20,  1910. .. . 

Board . 

May  31, 1910.... 
July  27,  1910. ... 

Sept.  1,  1910 . 

Aug.  15,  1910.... 
Oct.  12,  1910..... 

Oct.  3,  1910 . 

856. 50 

42 

_ do . 

Nov.  1,  1910 . 

680. 09 

43 

July  21,  1910 . 

. do . 

Sept.  28, 1910.... 
Nov.  16,  1910.... 

Oct.  14,  1910 . 

136. 26 

44 

Sept.  1,  1910 . 

Minister . 

Nov.  3, 1910 . 

Dec.  19',  1910 _ 

27.98 

45 

Sept.  22,  1910 _ 

_ do . 

Oct.  21,  1910 . 

Nov.  10,  1910 _ 

Dec,  2,  1910 . 

38.93 

46 

Sept.  27',  1910.... 
Oct.  4,  1910 . 

Board . 

Oct.  29,  1910 . 

Feb.  22,  1911 . 

Mar.  5,  1911 . 

195.  88 

47 

Minister . 

Oct.  25'  1910 . 

Nov.  10,  1910 _ 

Dec.  12,  1910 _ 

36. 50 

48 

Oct.  13,  1910 . 

. do . 

Nov.  15,  1910 _ 

May  31,  1911 . 

June  8,  1911 . 

300.51 

49 

Nov.  1,  1910 . 

Board . 

Dec.  20, 1910 _ 

Jan.  31,'  1911 . 

Feb.  23,  1911 _ 

34.07 

50 

Nov.  24, 1910... 

. do _ _ 

Apr.  20,  1911 _ 

Jan.  10,  1911 . 

June  16,  1911 . . . . 

July  3,  1911 . 

259. 14 

51 

...  .do . 

.do . 

June  20,  1911 ... . 

July  10,  1911 . 

93.68 

52 

Dec.  1, 1910 . 

Minister . 

Feb.  8, 1911 . 

Mar.  1,  1911 . 

Apr.  1,  1911 . 

54.75 

53 

Mar.  2, 1911 . 

Board . 

Mar.  13,  1911 _ 

June  12, 1911 _ 

Apr.  29, 1911 _ 

May  1, 1911. . 

130. 18 

54 

Apr.  27,  1911 _ 

.  do . . 

528.  02 

55 

May  4, 1911 . 

Minister . 

June  27^  1911 . . . . 

Oct.  24,  1911 . 

Nov.  4, 1911 . 

158. 16 

56 

May  l  i,  1911 . 

Board . 

Mar.  25,  1912.... 

Mar.  25, 1912.... 

119.23 

57 

May  13'  1911 . 

...  do . 

June  6,  1911 . 

June  30,  1911 . . . . 

July  14,'  1911 . 

175. 19 

58 

May  18, 1911 . 

. do . 

June  20, 1911 . . . . 

July  8,  1911 . 

July  24, 1911 . 

34.07 

59 

Sept.  21, 1911 _ 

Minister . 

Nov.  21,  1911 _ 

Feb.  28,  1912.... 

Mar.  25',  1912.... 
Jan. 1,  1912 . 

81.51 

60 

Sept.  29, 1911.... 
. do . 

Board . 

Oct.  18,  1911... 

Jan. 17, 1912 . 

142.35 

61 

...do . 

Oct.  24,'  1911 _ 

Jan. 3, 1912 . 

Jan.  8,  1912. . 

139.91 

62 

Oct.  30,  1911 . 

82843°- 

-Bull.  167— 

Nov.  28,  1911.... 

15  11 

Jan.  27, 1912 . 

Jan.  29,  1912 . 

122.  88 

63 
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OPERATIONS  OF  WAGES  BOARDS  APPOINTED  FROM 


Mar¬ 

ginal 

Title  of  board. 

Request  for 
board  made 
by— 

Number  en¬ 
rolled. 

num¬ 

ber. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Em¬ 

ployees. 

64 

Ironworkers  assistants’  board — Brisbane . 

Employees.. 

22 

288 

65 

Meat  industry  board— Brisbane . 

42 

602 

66 

Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  board — Brisbane . 

38 

790 

67 

Printing  board — Brisbane . 

41 

554 

68 

Carpentry  and  joinery  board — Brisbane . 

35 

318 

69 

Boot  trade  board — Brisbane . 

42 

190 

70 

Carting  trade  board — Brisbane . 

204 

895 

71 

Bread  and  pastry  cooking  trade  board — Brisbane . 

42 

133 

72 

Saddle,  harness, "and  collar  making  trade  board  for  the  southeast¬ 
ern  division. 

Masters  and  engineers  of  river  and  bay  steamboats  and  barges, 
Brisbane  board  for. 

Shop  assistants’  board — Brisbane . 

14 

179 

73 

10 

59 

74 

133 

1,524 

75 

Gasstoking  industry  board — Brisbane . 

2 

99 

76 

House  painting  and  decorating  trade  board — Brisbane . . 

77 

Coal  working  and  lightering  industry  board — Brisbane . 

6 

54 

78 

Hairdressing^ industry  board — Brisbane . 

14 

38 

79 

Tin  smithing  trade  board — Brisbane . 

13 

135 

80 

Chemists  assistants’  board — Brisbane . 

Employees. . 

26 

49 

81 

Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  board — Brisbane . 

17 

706 

82 

Carting  trade  board  for  the  central  division . 

Employees. . 
. do . 

81 

186 

83 

Storemen  for  the  central  division,  board  for . 

50 

130 

84 

Tramways  employees’  industry  board — Brisbane . 

1 

515 

85 

Carpentry  and  joinery  trade  board  for  the  central  division . 

Employees.. 

31 

210 

86 

Furniture  trade  board — Brisbane . 

33 

480 

87 

Men’s  and  boys’  clothing  trade  for  southeastern  division . 

Employees. . 

65 

525 

88 

Carpentry  and  joinery  trade  board  for  the  Mackay  division . 

6 

20 

89 

Storemen  for  the  Mackay  division,  board  for . 

5 

11 

1  Amendments. 


# 
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THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  LAW  TO  JUNE  30,  1912— Concluded. 


Members  of  board 
appointed — 

Chairman  of 
board  named 
by— 

Date  of  first 
meeting. 

Date  of  an¬ 
nouncement  of 
determination. 

Date  determina¬ 
tion  came  into 
force. 

Amount 
of  fees 
paid  to 
board. 

Mar¬ 

ginal 

num¬ 

ber. 

Nov.  2, 1911 . 

Minister . 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 
89 

Nov.  9',  1911 . 

Board . 

Nov.  20,  1911 _ 

. do . 

Minister . 

. do . 

. do . 

Board . 

Dec.  6,  1911 . 

Minister . 

Sept.  7, 1911 i... 
Sept.  29, 1911 1.. 

Oct.  4,  1911  . 

Dec.  8, 1911 . 

. do . 

Sept.  25,  1911 

Dec.  14, 1911 _ 

. do . 

Board . 

. do . 

Aug.  16,  1911 1... 

Aug.  26,  1911 

Jan.  3, 1912 . 

Minister . 

. do . 

. do . 

Jan. 16, 1912 . 

Board . 

. do. . 

Minister . 

Jan.  18,  1912 . 

. do . 

Jan. 3, 1912 1 _ 

Jan.  15, 1912 _ 

Mar.  7,' 1912 . 

. do . 

. do. . 

Board . 

Jan.  3,  19121 _ 

June  21,  1912. ... 

Jan.  8,  1912 . 

Mar.  21, 1912 _ 

. do . 

Apr.  22,  1912 _ 

149.64 

Mar.  22'  1912 _ 

Apr.  11, 1912.... 
Apr.  15, 1912 _ 

Minister . 

. do. _ _ 

June  14,  1912. .. . 

7.30 

Apr.  26, 1912.... 
Apr.  29, 1912 _ 

Board . 

. do . 

June  25,  1912. .. . 

. do . 

. do . 

May  23, 1912.... 

. do . 

June  18,  1912.... 

. do . 
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The  wages-board  system  was  in  1912  replaced  by  a  system  of  indus¬ 
trial  or  wages  boards  with  an  arbitration  court,  by  the  industrial  peace 
act  of  1912.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  legislation  was  a  general 
strike  in  1912  which  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  industries  of  the 
country 

The  industrial  boards  are  constituted  by  the  governor  in  council  on 
recommendation  of  the  industrial  court,  but  without  any  preliminary 
parliamentary  resolution.  The  members  of  the  boards  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  in  council  after  an  election  of  their  representatives  by 
the  employers  and  employees,  respectively.  Each  board  elects  its 
own  chairman.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  boards  extends  to  any  indus¬ 
trial  matter  or  dispute  in  connection  with  the  industry  or  calling  for 
which  the  board  was  created. 

The  act  of  1912  created  an  industrial  court,  consisting  of  a  judge 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council.  Appeal  may  be  taken  from  the 
awards  of  the  industrial  boards  to  this  court.  The  court  has  power 
also  in  case  of  any  willful  or  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  take  over  all  questions  in  the  hands  of  the  board  and  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  board  and  issue  an  award  in  the  place  of 
the  board.  The  court  also  has  jurisdiction  over  any  industrial  mat¬ 
ters  and  industrial  disputes  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the 
minister  or  by  an  employer  employing  not  less  than  20  persons,  or  by 
not  less  than  20  employees  in  any  calling.  In  such  a  case  the  court 
exercises  the  powers  and  authority  of  a  board  and  as  such  makes 
awards  and  orders. 

At  the  end  of  April,  1914,  it  was  reported  that  92  industrial  boards 
had  been  authorized,  of  which  81  were  at  that  time  in  existence.  The 
number  of  awards  in  force  was  76.  On  June  30,  1914,  the  number  of 
employees  affected  by  the  92  awards  then  in  force  was  90,000. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Minimum-wage  legislation  in  South  Australia  dates  from  the 
factories  act  of  December  5,  1900.  As  in  most  of  the  other  Australian 
States,  the  special  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  do  away  with  sweating, 
which  according  to  the  reports  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  was 
prevalent  in  the  clothing  trades.  The  chief  inspector  reported  that 
he  had  even  found  that  manufacturers  in  other  Australian  States  were 
shipping  their  materials  to  South  Australia  to  be  made  up  at  the  very 
low  rates  there  prevailing  and  to  be  returned  to  those  States  and 
sold. 

In  form  the  South  Australia  act  of  1900  was  modeled  on  the  Vic¬ 
torian  legislation.  A  statutory  minimum  of  4s.  (97.3  cents)  a  week 
was  fixed  and  the  establishment  of  wages  boards  was  authorized  for 
factory  and  outworkers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of:  (1)  White 
work,  (2)  boots  and  shoes,  (3)  furniture,  (4)  bread,  and  “such  other 
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manufacturing  trades  or  businesses  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed 
and  determined  by  resolution  of  Parliament.” 

The  act  was  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  regulations  were  accepted 
by  Parliament.  Regulations  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament  in  1901.  The  proposed  regulations,  however,  were  not 
approved,  and  it  was  not  until  1905  that  the  appointment  of  any 
boards  was  secured.  This,  however,  was  not  under  the  act  of  1900, 
but  under  the  act  of  1904,  applying  only  to  clothing  and  white  work 
and  including  all  females,  and  males  under  21.  The  first  determina¬ 
tion  under  the  clothing  board  was  issued  December  1,  1905.  The 
determination  of  the  shirt-making  and  white-work  board  was  issued 
early  in  1906.  Even  then,  because  of  opposition  and  defects  disclosed 
in  the  act,  the  determinations  were  held  invalid.  The  report  of  the 
chief  factory  inspector,  however,  shows  that  many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  conformed  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  boards. 

In  1906  Parliament  provided  for  boards  similar  to  the  Victorian 
model  in  8  trades,  namely,  bread  making,  boots,  brick  making, 
butchering,  dressmaking,  carriers  and  drivers,  furniture  making, 
and  shirt  making  and  white  work.  Boards  were  at  once  appointed 
in  these  8  trades  and  determinations  became  effective  in  September, 
1906. 

In  1907  the  various  factory  acts  were  consolidated  in  the  factories 
act  of  1907,  in  effect  January  1, 1908,  under  which  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  up  new  regulations.  Opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
again  developed  and  the  regulations  were  withdrawn  in  Parliament. 
New  regulations  were  approved  under  date  of  September  30,  1908, 
from  which  the  actual  beginning  of  operations  of  the  wages-board 
system  in  South  Australia  may  be  said  to  date. 

The  industrial  arbitration  act  of  1912,  enacted  December  19,  1912, 
substituted  for  the  wages-board  system  formerly  in  effect  a  mixed 
system  of  wages  boards  and  an  industrial  court  resembling  that  of  the 
New  South  Wales  act  of  1912.  Under  the  new  law  the  wages  boards 
were  continued,  but  were  subordinate  to  the  industrial  court,  whose 
powers  were  made  considerably  broader  than. those  formerly  granted 
to  the  wages  boards  under  the  old  system.  The  boards,  however,  are 
not  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  court  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  but  by  the  governor  in  council  upon  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  employees,  respectively.  The  boards  nominate 
their  president,  who  is  then  appointed  by  the  governor. 

As  in  most  of  the  Australian  States  the  basis  which  the  boards  use 
in  fixing  the  minimum  wage  is  the  “living  wage.”  The  South  Aus¬ 
tralian  act  provides  that  “the  court  shall  riot  have  power  to  order  or 
prescribe  wages  which  do  not  secure  to  the  employees  affected  a 
living  wage.  ‘  Living  wage  ’  means  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  normal  and 
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reasonable  needs  of  the  average  employee  living  in  the  locality  where 
the  work  under  consideration  is  done  or  is  to  be  done/ ’ 

At  the  end  of  April,  1914,  it  was  reported  that  56  boards  had  been 
authorized,  51  of  which  were  at  that  date  in  existence.  Approxi¬ 
mately  25,000  employees  were  in  the  trades  which  had  been  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  boards.  At  the  same  date  54  determina¬ 
tions  were  in  force,  6  of  which  had  been  made  by  the  industrial  court 
after  the  minister  of  industry  had  reported  the  inability  to  appoint 
boards  as  provided  for  by  the  law  or  the  failure  of  the  duly  appointed 
boards  to  discharge  the  duties  in  accordance  with  their  appointment. 

TASMANIA. 


Tasmania  was  the  last  of  the  Australian  States  to  adopt  mini¬ 
mum-wage  legislation.  The  wages  board  act  of  1910  (January  13, 
1911),  which  came  into  operation  March  31,  1911,  followed  the 
Victorian  model,  but  applied  only  to  clothing  and  wearing  apparel, 
including  boots  and  shoes.  The  system  could  be  extended  to  other 
trades  only  by  parliamentary  authorization.  In  1912  Parliament 
authorized  the  creation  of  19  additional  boards,  as  follows: 


Bakers  and  pastry  cooks’  board. 
Bricklayers  and  stonemasons’  board. 
Brickmakers  and  pottery  makers’  board. 
Butchers’  board. 

Carpenteis  and  joiners’  board. 

Carters  and  drivers’  board. 

Coach  builders’  board. 

Engineeis’  board. 

Plasterers’  board. 

Timber  trade  board. 


Flour  millers’  board. 

Furniture  makers’  board. 

Hotels,  coffee  palaces,  restaurants,  and 
clubs’  board. 

Ironmolders’  board. 

Jam  makers’  board. 

Painters  and  decorators’  board. 

Pastoral  industry  board. 

Printers’  board. 

Threshing  machine  board. 


The  wages  boards  are  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council  on 
nominations  by  employers  and  employees.  As  in  Victoria,  each 
board  consists  of  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than  10  members  and  a 
chairman,  selected  either  by  the  members,  or  in  case  of  default  in 
selection,  appointed  by  the  governor.  At  the  end  of  April,  1914,  23 
boards  had  been  authorized  and  21  were  in  existence. 

The  act  provides  for  no  court  of  appeal,  but  permits  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court  on  grounds  of  legality.  The  minister  of  labor, 
however,  is  authorized  to  suspend  or  refer  back  for  reconsideration 
any  determination. 

The  act  also  forbids  a  lockout  or  strike  on  account  of  any  matter 
in  respect  to  which  a  board  has  made  a  determination.  For  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  provision  severe  penalties  are  imposed,  namely:  In  the 
case  of  an  organization  £500  ($2,433.25)  and  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  £20  ($97.33). 

As  originally  passed,  the  act  of  1910  provided  that  the  minimum 
wage  to  be  fixed  should  be  based  on  and  could  not  exceed  “the 
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average  prices  or  rates  of  payment  (whether  piecework  prices  or  rates 
of  wages  prices  or  rates)  paid  by  reputable  employers  to  employees 
of  average  capacity.”  As  in  Victoria  and  some  of  the  other  States, 
the  form  of  reference  to  “reputable  employers”  was  considered  ob¬ 
jectionable  by  employees  as  it  limited  the  wages  to  be  fixed  to  those 
paid  at  the  time.  The  objectionable  provision  was  repealed  in  the 
act  of  September  14,  1911  (wages  board  act,  1911).  The  basis  now 
prescribed  in  the  law  for  fixing  minimum  wage  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  the  act  of  1911: 

Sec.  22.  (1)  The  board,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  lowest  prices  or  rates 
of  payment  which  may  be  paicfi  shall  take  such  evidence  as  it  deems  sufficient,  and 
shall  take  into  consideration —  - 

(a)  The  nature,  kind,  and  class  of  the  work; 

( b )  The  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done; 

(c)  The  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  in  addition,  as  regards  apprentices  and  im¬ 
provers,  their  experience  at  the  trade;  and 

(d)  Any  matter  whatsoever  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed. 

(2)  The  board  shall  ascertain  what  prices  or  rates  are  fair  and  reasonable  as  the 
lowest  prices  or  rates  to  be  paid,  taking  into  consideration  the  evidence  and  the 
matters  and  things  mentioned  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section,  and  shall  make  their 
determination  accordingly;  and  the  board  (if  it  thinks  fit)  may  fix  different  prices 
or  rates  accordingly. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

In  Western  Australia  an  abortive  industrial  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  act  was  passed  December  5,  1900,  and  as  amended  February 
19,  1902,  became  operative  in  that  year.  The  act  of  1902  was  mod¬ 
eled  on  that  of  New  Zealand,  including  an  arbitration  court  of  three 
members  and  district  conciliation  boards. 

The  present  act,  which  is  a  consolidation  of  previously  existing 
laws,  is  the  industrial  arbitration  act  of  1912,  enacted  December  21, 
1912. 

The  act  provides  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  one  member  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
industrial  unions  of  employers  and  one  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  industrial  unions  of  employees,  the  third  member,  who  acts  as 
president,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  The  powers  of  the 
court  are  very  broad,  extending  practically  to  any  industrial  matter. 

In  fixing  the  minimum  wage  in  its  award,  the  living  wage  is  the 
standard,  the  law  providing  that  “no  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other 
remuneration  shall  be  prescribed  which  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the 
average  worker  to  whom  it  applies  to  live  in  reasonable  comfort,  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  any  domestic  obligations  to  which  such  average  worker 
would  be  ordinarily  subject.” 

At  the  end  of  April,  1914,  it  was  reported  that  18  awards  were  in 
force.  In  addition,  there  were  93  industrial  agreements,  which  under 
the  law  have  the  force  and  effect  of  awards.  The  membership  of 
registered  industrial  unions  was  reported  as  30,000. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  of  all  the  laws  providing  a  means  for  fixing  the  legal  mini¬ 
mum  wage  was  the  New  Zealand  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration  Act  of  1894,  enacted  August  31,  1894,  and  in  force  January  1, 
1895.  The  New  Zealand  act  was  primarily  a  compulsory  arbitration 
act  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  The 
authority  conferred  upon  the  arbitration  court  to  fix  conditions  of 
employment  included  fixing  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid 
in  the  cases  coming  before  it. 

The  New  Zealand  law  has  been  many  times  amended,1  but  has 
remained  from  the  beginning  primarily  an  act  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  the  fixing  of  wages  by  an  arbitration  court.  In  1908 
councils  of  conciliation  were  introduced,  with  functions  and  methods 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  wages  boards,  and  disputes  were 
required  to  be  heard  by  the  conciliation  tribunal  before  they  could  be 
referred  to  the  court  of  arbitration.  Thus  under  the  present  law  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disputes  are  settled  by  the  councils  of  conciliation. 

The  number  of  awards  and  agreements  actually  in  force  March  31, 
1914,  was  445.  During  the  period  since  the  act  came  into  force  the 
number  of  factories  has  increased  from  4,109  in  1894-95,  to  13,469 
in  1913-14.  The  number  of  factory  workers  had  increased  within 
the  same  period  from  29,879  to  87,517,  an  increase  in  number  of 
employees  having  been  recorded  each  year  except  two.2 

New  Zealand,  like  most  of  the  Australian  States,  has  also  an  act 
fixing  a  minimum  wage  below  which  no  person  may  be  employed. 
This  law  was  first  enacted  October  21,  1899,  and  is  now  embodied  in 
the  factories  act,  1908.  This  law  fixes  the  minimum  wage  at  5s. 
($1.22)  a  week  for  the  first  year  of  employment  in  the  trade,  8s. 
($1.95)  a  week  for  the  second  year,  with  additions,  of  3s.  (73  cents)  a 
week  for  each  year  of  employment  in  the  same  trade  until  a  wage  of 
20s.  ($4.87)  is  reached.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  of  law  was  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  and  apprentices  without  any 
wage  or  at  a  premium,  as  was  often  done  under  the  pretense  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  trade. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION  ACT. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  New  Zealand  law  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:3 

Industrial  Districts. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  act  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  is 
divided  into  eight  industrial  districts. 

i  The  later  acts  are:  Oct.  18, 1895;  Oct.  17, 1896;  Nov.  5, 1898;  Oct.  20,  1900  (consolidation  act);  Nov.  7, 1901; 
Sept.  24,  1903;  Nov.  20,  1903;  Nov.  8,  1904;  Oct.  27,  1905  (consolidation  act);  Oct.  31,  1905;  Oct.  29,  1906;  Aug. 
4, 1908  (consoiidation  act);  Oct.  10, 1908;  Dec.  3, 1910;  Oct.  28, 1911;  Oct.  3, 1913.  The  text  of  the  law  as  exist¬ 
ing  early  in  1900  was  printed  in  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  33,  pp.  207  et  seq.  The  text  of  the  law 
as  existing  early  in  1903  was  printed  in  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  49,  pp.  1282  et  seq. 

*  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour,  1914,  p.  7. 

3  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1914.  Wellington,  1913,  pp.  661-665. 
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Registration  of  Industrial  Unions  and  Associations. 

Any  society  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  three  persons  in  the 
case  of  employers  or  fifteen  in  the  case  of  workers  in  any  specified 
industry  or  industries  in  an  industrial  district  may  be  registered  as 
an  “industrial  union ”  on  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  regis¬ 
tration.  Any  incorporated  company  may  also  be  registered  as  an 
industrial  union  of  employers.  Any  two  or  more  industrial  unions 
of  either  employers  or  workers  in  any  industries  may  form  an  “in¬ 
dustrial  association,”  and  register  the  same  under  the  act.  Indus¬ 
trial  associations  are  usually  formed  for  the  whole  or  greater  part  of 
New  Zealand,  comprising  the  unions  registered  in  the  various  indus¬ 
trial  districts. 

Such  registration  enables  any  union  or  association — 

(1)  To  enter  into  and  file  an  industrial  agreement  specifying  the 
conditions  of  employment  agreed  upon.  This  agreement  (which  is 
binding  only  on  the  parties  to  it),  although  required  by  the  act  to  be 
limited  to  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years,  remains  in  force 
until  superseded  by  another  agreement  or  an  award  of  the  court  of 
arbitration,  except  where  the  registration  of  the  union  of  workers 
concerned  is  canceled. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  failure  to  arrive  at  an  industrial  agreement,  to 
bring  an  industrial  dispute  before  a  council  of  conciliation  set  up  for 
the  purpose,  and,  if  necessary,  before  the  court  of  arbitration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  employers  may  individually  be  cited 
by  a  workers’  union  or  association,  workers  can  be  cited  by  employers 
only  when  such  workers  are  voluntarily  registered  under  the  act  as 
an  industrial  union  or  association  of  workers. 

The  constitution  of  councils  of  conciliation  and  of  the  court  of 
arbitration  is  explained  later  on  in  this  section.  A  council  of  concilia¬ 
tion  has  no  compulsory  powers ;  it  merely  endeavors  to  bring  about  a 
settlement.  If  a  settlement  is  effected  it  may  be  filed  as  an  “indus¬ 
trial  agreement.”  In  most  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
on  arriving  at  a  settlement  through  the  council  of  conciliation  the 
parties  prefer  to  have  the  agreement  made  into  an  award  of  the  court 
of  arbitration,  and  in  such  cases  the  dispute  is  formally  passed  on  to 
the  court  for  that  purpose. 

If  the  members  of  the  council  agree  upon  a  unanimous  recommenda¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  get  an  “  industrial  agreement  ”  signed  by  all  the  parties, 
the  recommendation  is  now  (vide  the  1911  and  1913  amendments) 
filed  for  one  month,  and  if  no  party  disagrees  with  the  same  within 
that  time  the  recommendation  becomes  automatically  binding  on 
the  parties. 

If  a  complete  settlement  is  not  arrived  at,  the  council  is  required 
by  the  act  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  court  of  arbitration,  which, 
after  hearing  the  parties,  may  make  an  award,  and  any  items  of  the 
dispute  that  have  been  agreed  upon  before  the  council  may  be  em¬ 
bodied  by  the  court  into  its  award  without  any  further  reference. 
Such  an  award  is,  like  an  industrial  agreement,  binding  on  all  the 
parties  cited,  and  is  also  binding  on  any  other  employers  subsequently 
commencing  business  in  the  same  trade  in  the  district.  Unless  the 
district  is  further  limited  by  the  court  in  the  award,  the  award  applies 
to  the  industrial  district  in  which  it  is  made.  Pending  the  sitting  of 
the  court  of  arbitration  to  hear  the  dispute,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
council  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  some  provisional  agreement. 
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Awards  are  also  required  by  the  act  to  be  limited  to  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  years,  but,  nevertheless,  remain  in  force  until  super¬ 
seded  either  by  another  award  or  by  a  subsequent  agreement,  except 
where  the  registration  of  the  union  of  workers  has  been  canceled. 

Under  the  act  in  force  from  1901  to  1908  power  was  given  to  any 
of  the  parties  to  a  dispute,  when  once  filed  for  hearing  by  the  board 
of  conciliation  appointed  under  that  act  to  hear  all  disputes  in  the 
district,  to  refer  the  same  to  the  court  of  arbitration  direct  without 
waiting  for  a  hearing  by  the  board.  This  provision  was  repealed  in 
1908,  when  all  disputes  were  again  required  to  be  heard  by  the  con¬ 
ciliation  tribunal  before  being  referred  to  the  court  of  arbitration. 
In  1911,  however,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  enable  an  industrial  asso¬ 
ciation,  party  to  a  dispute  extending  over  more  than  one  industrial 
district  (and  therefore  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  a  conciliation 
council),  to  apply  direct  to  the  court  of  arbitration  for  the  hearing 
of  the  dispute. 

Registration  also  enables  a  union  or  association  to  cite  before  a 
magistrate  any  party  committing  a  breach  of  an  award  or  industrial 
agreement.  Parties  generally  prefer,  however,  to  hand  oveT  any 
such  cases  to  the  labor  department  to  cite  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
as  it  thinks  fit. 

Under  the  act  individual  employers  have  the  same  powers  as  unions 
or  associations  of  citing  other  parties,  although  they  seldom  exercise 
those  powers. 

Constitution  of  Conciliation  Councils. 

The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  not  more  than  four  con¬ 
ciliation  commissioners  to  hold  office  for  three  years;  three  have 
been  appointed  and  each  of  the  eight  industrial  districts  is  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  them. 

When  a  dispute  arises  the  union,  association,  or  employer  desiring 
to  have  the  same  heard  makes  application  to  the  commissioner  in 
the  form  provided,  stating  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  the  names 
of  the  respondents,  and  recommending,  at  its  option,  one,  two,  or 
three  assessors  to  act  as  representatives  on  the  council  to  be  set  up. 
On  receipt  of  the  application  the  commissioner  notifies  the  respond¬ 
ents  and  calls  upon  them  to  similarly  recommend  an  equal  number 
of  assessors  to  represent  them.  The  assessors  must,  except  in  special 
cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner,  have  been  engaged  in 
the  industry.  Councils  of  conciliation  are  thus  set  up  for  each 
dispute  as  it  arises. 

Constitution  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

The  court  of  arbitration  is  appointed  for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
and  consists  of  three  members,  one  of  whom — the  permanent  judge  of 
the  court — possesses  the  same  powers,  privileges,  etc.,  as  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  Of  the  other  members,  one  is  nominated  by  the 
various  unions  of  employers  throughout  the  Dominion  and  one  by  the 
unions  of  workers,  and  their  appointments  are  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  unions  on  each  side,  respectively.  Like  the  members 
of  the  former  boards  of  conciliation,  they  hold  office  for  three  years, 
and  are  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  judge  and  one  member  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum.  All  decisions  of  the  court  are  arrived  at  by  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  sitting,  or,  if 
those  members  present  are  equally  divided  in  opinion,  the  decision  of 
the  judge  is  final.  The  court  has  full  power  to  deal  with  questions 
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brought  before  it,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  matters  which  may  be 
ruled  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  act,  there  is  no  appeal  from  its 
decision. 

Breaches. 

Breaches  of  awards  and  industrial  agreements  are  punishable  as 
follows:  A  union,  association,  or  employer  by  fine  not  exceeding 
£100  ($486.65)  for  each  breach;  a  worker  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5 
($24.33)  for  each  breach.  Penalties  are  recoverable  at  the  suit  of 
either  an  inspector  of  awards  (by  action  in  the  magistrates’  court  or 
the  arbitration  court),  or  any  party  to  the  award  or  agreement  (by 
action  in  the  magistrates’  court),  but  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  from 
the  magistrates’  to  the  arbitration  court.  Actions  for  the  recovery  of 
penalties  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  cause  of 
action  has  arisen. 

COMPARISON  OF  MINIMUM  RATES  UNDER  AWARDS  WITH  ACTUAL 

RATES  PAID. 

The  department  of  labor  of  New  Zealand  in  its  report  for  1909 
makes  extensive  comparisons  of  the  actual  rates  paid  in  various 
industries  in  the  four  chief  industrial  centers  with  the  minimum  rates 
paid  under  arbitration  awards.  In  commenting  upon  its  figures,  the 
department  report  says : 1 

Appended  to  this  report  appears  the  result  of  an  investigation,  as 
far  as  factories  are  concerned,  into  the  extent  to  which  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  court  in  fixing  a  minimum  wage  has  or  has  not  lowered  the 
average  wage,  or  injured  high  rates  for  especially  good  workers.  It 
has  so  often  been  asserted  with  blind  confidence  that  every  award 
of  a  minimum  wage  has  “ leveled  down”  all  wages,  that  it  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  general  public  to  find  how  few  workers  have  to 
accept  the  minimum  wage,  which  is  not,  as  has  been  so  often  stated, 
“  the  award  wage,”  but  a  limit  of  wage  below  which  no  persons  in  that 
particular  trade  may  be  paid.  In  the  bootmaking  trade,  for  instance, 
in  Auckland  66  per  cent,  in  Wellington  851  per  cent,  in  Christchurch 
66  per  cent,  and  in  Dunedin  50  per  cent  of  the  workers  receive  wages 
above  the  minimum  wage.  In  Auckland  91  per  cent,  in  Wellington 
57J  per  cent,  in  Christchurch  50  per  cent,  and  in  Dunedin  26  per  cent 
of  the  cabinetmakers  receive  above  the  minimum  wage  named  in  the 
award.  Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  receiving  wages  above  the  award 
minimum  are:  In  Auckland  66  per  cent,  Wellington  19  per  cent,  in 
Christchurch  84  per  cent,  in  Dunedin  59  per  cent.  It  is  of  no  use 
laboring  the  matter  here  by  quoting  figures  too  profusely,  since  the 
whole  state  of  the  case  can  be  seen  by  any  person  studying  the  table, 
but  the  investigation  has  served  to  prick  one  of  the  bubbles  so  freely 
blown  by  opponents  of  the  act  when  trying  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
those  whose  wages  have  been  for  years  protected  by  the  industrial 
courts  from  the  undercutting  of  unscrupulous  mates  or  the  forcing- 
down  methods  of  greedy  exploiters. 

The  same  report  makes  similar  comparisons  in  a  large  number  of 
industries.  2  In  the  tailoring  trade,  including  factory-made  clothing, 


1  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour,  1909.  Wellington,  1909,  p.  xiii. 

2  Idem.,  pp.  133  et  seq. 
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a  trade  in  which  the  majority  of  employees  are  women,  similar 
differences  were  found,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


PER  CENT  OF  WORKERS  RECEIVING  MORE  THAN  THE  MINIMUM  AWARD  RATES. 


Sex. 

Auckland  (city). 

Wellington. 

Christchurch. 

Dunedin. 

Minimum 

rates 

under 

awards. 

Per  cent 
receiving 
more 
than 
mini¬ 
mum. 

Minimum 

rates 

under 

awards. 

Per  cent 
receiving 
more 
than 
mini¬ 
mum. 

Minimum 

rates 

under 

awards. 

Per  cent 
receiving 
more 
than 
mini¬ 
mum. 

Minimum 

rates 

under 

awards. 

Per  cent 
receiving 
more 
than 
mini¬ 
mum. 

Males . 

$12. 17 
$G. 08-7. 30 

64 

24  £ 

$13. 38 
6.08 

37J-100 
74  -  90 

$13. 38 
6.08 

27-100 

26-100 

$13.38 

6.08 

331-87 

34-57 

Females . 1 . . 

Total  . 

47 

77 

46 

55 

The  report  of  the  New  Zealand  department  for  1910  makes  similar 
comparisons  of  actual  rates  paid  and  minimum  rates  under  awards. 
Upon  its  figures  for  the  year  1910  the  report  contains  the  following 
comment:1 

Again  this  year  I  append  a  table  of  an  investigation,  as  far  as 
factories  are  concerned,  showing  rates  paid  to  workers  as  compared 
with  the  minimum  wage  under  awards,  etc.  For  this  purpose  the 
WcTges  of  7,374  workers  have  been  compared.  Of  this  number, 
2,785  received  the  minimum  wage,  and  4,589  in  excess  of  it,  or  a  total 
of  62  per  cent.  In  making  this  comparison  only  the  wages  of  persons 
over  the  age  of  21  are  taken;  and  on  reference  to  the  return  it  will 
show  how  each  industry  governed  by  an  award  is  dealt  with.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  comparisons,  some 
of  our  principal  industries  have  not  been  dealt  with,  as  the.  awards 
provide  for  two  or  three  rates  to  be  paid  to  certain  classes  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  schedules  received  from  employers  do  not  always 
separate  the  workmen  into  the  various  classes.  However,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  in  our  manufacturing  industries  at 
least  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  workers  compared  received  more 
than  the  rates  granted  in  the  awards  of  the  court  of  arbitration. 
Such  a  result  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  interested  in 
the  industrial  legislation  of  the  Dominion,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  opponents  of  the  act  have  stated  in  and  out  of  season  that 
the  majority  of  workers  are  receiving  only  the  minimum  wage,  and 
that  the  work  accomplished  by  the  first-class  man  gets  no  more  recog¬ 
nition  than  that  of  the  ordinary  employee  who  makes  no  special  effort 
to  deserve  extra  monetary  reward.  If  this  allegation  is  true  in  regard 
to  workers  outside  manufacturing  industries — which  I  very  much 
doubt — the  figures  quoted  by  the  department  in  this  report  hardly 
bear  out  the  contention  in  regard  to  many  of  our  leading  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries.  I  find  in  regard  to  the  cities  the  returns  show  that  in 
Auckland,  out  of  2,119  employees  compared,  782  receive  the  minimum 
rate  and  1,337  in  excess,  equal  to  63  per  cent.  In  Wellington  1,513 
employees  have  been  compared,  535  of  whom  receive  the  minimum 
rate  and  978  in  excess  of  the  minimum,  or  64  per  cent.  In  Christ¬ 
church  2,367  have  been  compared,  869  of  whom  receive  the  minimum 

1  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour,  1910.  Wellington,  1910, 
pp.  xi,  xii. 
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rate  and  1,498  in  excess  of  minimum,  or  63  per  cent.  In  Dunedin 
1,375  employees  have  been  compared,  of  whom  599  receive  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  776  in  excess  of  the  minimum,  or  56 \  per  cent. 

WORK  OF  CONCILIATION  COUNCILS  AND  ARBITRATION  COURT. 

The  work  of  the  conciliation  councils  and  arbitration  court  during 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1914,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:1 

Cases. 


Industrial  agreements .  42 

Recommendations  of  councils  of  conciliation .  166 

Awards  of  the  arbitration  court .  93 

Applications  for  awards  refused .  3 

Enforcements  of  awards  (conducted  by  department)  in  arbitration 

court .  8 

Interpretation  of  awards .  20 

Other  decisions  (amending  awards,  adding  parties,  etc.) .  48 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  stipendiary  magistrates  in  enforcement 
cases .  5 


Appeal  from  registrar’s  decision  to  refuse  registration  of  union. ...  1 

Magistrate’s  courts: 

Enforcements  of  awards,  etc.  (conducted  by  department) _  425 

Enforcements  of  awards  (conducted  by  unions) .  4 

Enforcements  of  act .  7 

Permits  to  underrate  workers  granted  by  inspectors  of  factories  and 
secretaries  of  unions .  208 

Of  433  cases  for  breaches  of  awards  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
taken  by  the  labor  department,  401  were  decided  in  favor  of  the 
department  and  32  were  dismissed.  In  four  cases  conducted  by 
unions,  one  conviction  was  recorded,  and  three  cases  were  dismissed. 

COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  the  act  by  the  arbitration  court  and 
councils  of  conciliation  during  the  year  1912-13  was  £8,171  19s.  6d. 


($39,768.91),  made  up  as  follows:2 

£  s.  d. 

Salaries  of  members  of  arbitration  court _  2,800  0  0  ($13,626.20) 

Salaries  of  conciliation  commissioners .  1,500  0  0  (  $7,299.75) 

Salaries  of  arbitration  court  officers .  165  0  0  (  $802.97) 

Fees  paid  to  assessors,  councils  of  concilia¬ 
tion .  1,473  15  0  (  $7,172.00) 

Traveling,  etc.,  expenses  of  arbitration 

court .  1,  249  13  11  (  $6,  081.  64) 

Traveling,  etc.,  expenses  of  conciliation 

commissioners .  373  10  7  (  $1,  817.  78) 

Traveling,  etc.,  expenses  of  conciliation  as¬ 
sessors .  610  0  0  (  $2,968.57) 

Total .  8, 171  19  6  ($39,  768.  91) 


The  cost  of  administration  for  the  year  1913-14  was  £415  16s.  8d. 
($2,023.65)  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  differences  being 
chiefly  in  traveling  expenses.1 


1  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour,  1914,  pp.  18  and  19. 

2  New  Zealand  Official  Year  Book,  1913.  Wellington,  1913,  p.  674. 


GREAT  BRITAIN.1 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  TRADE  BOARDS  ACT. 

Minimum-wage  legislation  in  Great  Britain  was  initiated  by  the 
trade  boards  act  which  came  into  operation  January  1,  1910.  The 
original  act  provided  for  the  establishment  of  trade  boards  authorized 
to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  in  four  trades,  selected  as  being  espe¬ 
cially  subject  to  sweating.  These  trades  were  the  following: 

1.  Ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring,  employing  up¬ 

ward  of  200,000  persons,  about  one-third  of  whom  were  men. 

2.  Paper-box  making,  employing  about  25,000  persons. 

3.  Machine-made  lace  and  net  finishing,  and  mending  or  darning  op¬ 

erations  of  lace  curtain  finishing,  employing  about  10,000  persons. 

4.  Certain  kinds  of  chain  making,  employing  some  3,000  persons, 

two-thirds  of  whom  were  women. 

By  the  trade  boards  provisional  orders  confirmation  act  enacted 
August  15,  1913,  four  additional  trades  were  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  act.  These  were: 

1.  Sugar  confectionery  and  food  preserving,  employing  about 

80,000  persons. 

2.  Shirt  making,  employing  approximately  40,000  persons. 

3.  Hollow  ware,  employing  about  15,000  persons. 

4.  Linen  and  cotton  embroidery,  employing  about  3,000  persons. 

In  1913,  and  again  in  1914,  the  Board  of  Trade  took  steps  to  secure 

the  extension  of  the  act,  by  Parliament,  to  power  laundries.  On 
both  occasions,  however,  Parliament  declined  to  grant  the  necessary 
authorization  because  of  defects  in  the  bill  presented  or  lack  of  the 
information  desired  preliminary  to  definite  action  in  the  case. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  make  a  provisional 
order  applying  the  act  to  any  other  trade  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  that  trade  is  “  excep¬ 
tionally  low”  as  compared  with  that  in  other  employments,  and  that 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  trade  are  such  as  to  render  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  act  to  the  trade  expedient. 

No  provisional  order  extending  the  act  to  any  additional  trade  has 
effect  unless  and  until  it  is  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

The  principal  function  of  trade  boards  is  to  fix  minimum  rates  of 
wages;  that  is  to  say,  rates  of  wages  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
board  are  the  lowest  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  workers  in  the  trade 
and  district  for  which  the  rates  are  fixed. 

Every  trade  board  consists  of  equal  numbers  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  employers  and  members  representing  workers  in  the  trade,  to- 

1  This  section  is  based  largely  upon  an  official  report  entitled  “  Memoranda  in  reference  to  the  working 
of  the  trade  boards  act  ”  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  May  27, 1913.  London,  1913, 
H.  C.  134. 
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gether  with  a  smaller  number  of  “  appointed  members/’  who  are  per¬ 
sons  unconnected  with  the  trade  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  membership  of  the  trade  boards  in  existence  in  June,  1913,  is 
shown  in  the  following  statement,  which  also  indicates  the  cases  in 
which  members  were  elected  and  those  in  which  members  were 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  TRADE  BOARDS,  JUNE,  1913. 


Trade. 

Ap¬ 

pointed 

mem¬ 

bers. 

Representatives  of 

Additional 
members 
chosen  by 
Board  of  Trade. 

Total 

repre¬ 

senta¬ 

tive 

mem¬ 

bers. 

Employers. 

Workers. 

Elect¬ 

ed. 

Nomi¬ 

nated. 

Elect¬ 

ed. 

Nomi¬ 

nated. 

Em¬ 

ployers. 

Work¬ 

ers. 

Chain  making . 

3 

6 

6 

12 

Lace  finishing . 

3 

8 

8 

2 

2 

20 

Paper-box  making  (Great  Britain) . . . 

3 

16 

16 

3 

3 

38 

Paper-box  making  (Ireland) . 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

10 

Tailoring  (Great  Britain) . 

5 

13 

13 

2 

2 

30 

Tailoring  (Ireland) . 

3 

10 

10 

20 

Total . 

36 

21 

20 

37 

8 

8 

130 

Nine  district  trade  committees,  covering  the  whole  country,  have 
been  established  by  the  paper-box  trade  board  (Great  Britain)  and 
seven  district  trade  committees,  covering  the  whole  country,  have 
been  established  by  the  tailoring  trade  board  (Great  Britain).  No 
minimum  rate  of  wages  can  have  effect  in  an  area  for  which  a  district 
trade  committee  has  been  established,  unless  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  it  or  has  had  an  opportunity  of  reporting  to  the  trade  board. 

The  district  trade  committees  consist  partly  of  appointed  members, 
partly  of  representative  members  of  the  trade  board,  and  partly  of 
representatives  of  local  employers  and  local  workers.  The  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  have  in  all  cases  been  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  membership  of  the  16  district  trade  committees  mentioned 
above  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables: 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  PAPER-BOX  DISTRICT  TRADE  COMMITTEES  (EXCLUSIVE  OF 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS),  JUNE,  1913. 


District.1 

Representative 
members  of  the 
trade  board 
chosen  to  act  on 
committees. 

Local  representa¬ 
tives. 

Additional  mem¬ 
bers  chosen  by 
Board  of  Trade. 

Total 

repre¬ 

senta¬ 

tive 

Employ¬ 

ers. 

Work¬ 

ers. 

Employ¬ 

ers. 

W  ork- 
ers. 

Employ¬ 

ers. 

Work¬ 

ers. 

mem¬ 

bers. 

Ma  n  eh  ester  . 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

14 

Liverpool . . 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

14 

Leeds  . 

2 

2 

5 

5 

14 

Leicester  . 

2 

2 

5 

5 

14 

Nottingham  . 

2 

2 

4 

4 

12 

Birmingham  . 

3 

3 

5 

5 

16 

Bristol  . 

3 

3 

5 

5 

1 

1 

18 

London  . 

4 

4 

7 

7 

2 

2 

26 

O-lAgpnw  _ 

3 

3 

5 

5 

16 

Total _ 

23 

23 

44 

44 

5 

5 

144 

± 

1  The  districts  are  here  named,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  after  the  principal  centers  of  the  trade  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  areas.  The  districts  covered  by  the  committees  are  set  out  in  full  in  the  regulations  for  the  paper-box 
trade  board  (Great  Britain). 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  TAILORING  DISTRICT  TRADE  COMMITTEES  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  AP¬ 
POINTED  MEMBERS),  JUNE,  1913. 


4 

District.1 

Representative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade 
board  chosen  to  act 
on  the  committees. 

Local  representatives. 

Total  rep¬ 
resentative 
members. 

Employers. 

Workers. 

Employers. 

Workers. 

Glasgow . 

3 

3 

6 

6 

18 

Leeds . 

4 

4 

8 

8 

24 

Manchester . 

3 

3 

8 

8 

22 

Leicester . 

3 

3 

6 

6 

18 

Norwich . 

2 

2 

5 

5 

14 

London . 

4 

4 

2  9 

2  9 

26 

Bristol . 

3 

3 

6 

6 

18 

Total . 

22 

22 

48 

48 

140 

1  The  districts  are  here  named,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  after  the  principal  centers  of  the  trade  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  areas.  The  districts  covered  by  the  committees  are  set  out  in  full  in  the  regulations  for  the  tailoring 
trade  board  (Great  Britain). 

2  Including  1  additional  member  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  TRADE  BOARDS. 

The  act  requires  the  trade  boards  to  fix  minimum  time  rates  of 
wages  for  their  trades.  It  also  gives  them  power  to  fix  general 
minimum  piece  rates.  These  rates,  whether  by  time  or  piece,  may 
be  fixed  so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole  trade  or  to  any  special  process 
or  to  any  special  class  of  workers  or  to  any  special  area. 

Before  fixing  any  minimum  rate  of  wages  a  trade  board  must  give 
notice  of  the  rate  which  they  propose  to  fix,  and  must  consider  any 
objections  that  may  be  put  before  them  within  three  months;  and 
when  the  rate  has  been  fixed  notice  of  it  must  be  given  by  the  trade 
board  for  the  information  of  the  employers  and  workers  affected. 

Any  rate  so  fixed  immediately  has  a  limited  operation,  as  follows: 

(a)  An  employer  must  pay  wages  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate, 

unless  there  is  a  written  agreement  under  which  the  worker 
agrees  to  accept  less.  If  there  is  no  such  written  agreement, 
wages  at  the  minimum  rate  can  be  recovered  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  a  debt  (but  the  employer  will  not  be  liable  to  a  fine). 

( b )  Any  employer  may  give  notice  to  the  trade  board  that  he  is 

willing  to  be  bound  by  the  rate  fixed  and  be  liable  to  the  same 
fine  for  underpayment  as  if  the  rate  had  been  obligatory.  No 
employer  will  receive  a  contract  from  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment,  or  local  authority  unless  he  has  given  notice  to  the  trade 
board  in  this  manner. 

The  limited  operation  described  above  continues  (unless  the 
Board  of  Trade  direct  to  the  contrary  in  any  case  in  which  they  have 
directed  the  trade  board  to  reconsider  the  rate)  until  the  Board  of 
Trade  make  an  order  making  the  rate  obligatory.  Such  an  order 
must  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  six  months  after  notice  of  the 
fixing  of  the  rate  has  been  given  by  the  trade  board,  unless  the 
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Board  of  Trade  consider  it  premature  or  otherwise  undesirable  to 
make  an  obligatory  order.  In  that  case  the  Board  of  Trade  must 
make  an  order  suspending  the  obligatory  operation  of  the  rate. 
After  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  any  order  of 
suspension  the  trade  board  may  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  an 
obligatory  order.  On  any  such  application  the  Board  of  Trade  must 
make  an  obligatory  order  unless  they  are  of  opinion  that  a  further 
order  of  suspension  is  desirable. 

When  a  minimum  rate  has  been  made  obligatory  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages  at  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  is  void,  and  payment  of  wages  at  less  than  the 
minimum  rate,  clear  of  all  deductions,  renders  the  employer  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £20  ($97.33),  and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£5  ($24.33)  for  each  day  on  which  the  offense  is  continued  after 
conviction  therefor. 

Employers  may  arrange  with  their  workers  for  payment  either  by 
piece  or  time.  If  the  workers  are  paid  by  piece  for  doing  work  for 
which  a  minimum  time  rate  but  no  general  minimum  piece  rate  has 
been  fixed,  two  courses  are  open  to  the  employer:  (a)  He  may  fix 
the  piece  rate  himself,  in  which  case  he  must  be  able  to  show,  if 
challenged,  that  his  rate  would  yield  to  an  ordinary  worker,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  at  least  as  much  money  as  the  time  rate 
fixed  by  the  trade  board  (it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  the 
piece  rate  which  he  has  fixed  yields  every  worker ,  however  slow  or  incapa¬ 
ble,  at  least  the  same  amount  of  money  as  the  minimum  time  rate  would 
yield,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  the  piece 
rate  which  he  has  fixed  will  yield  the  equivalent  of  the  minimum  time 
rate  in  the  case  of  a  specially  fast  worker ) ;  or,  (b)  he  may,  if  he  chooses, 
apply  to  the  trade  board  to  fix  a  special  minimum  piece  rate  for  the 
persons  he  employs. 

In  cases  where  a  trade  board  are  satisfied  that  a  worker  is  affected 
by  an  infirmity  or  physical  injury  which  renders  him  incapable  of 
earning  the  minimum  time  rate,  and  that  he  can  not  suitably  be 
employed  on  piecework,  they  may  grant  to  the  worker  a  permit  of 
exemption;  and  so  long  as  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  trade 
board  on  the  grant  of  the  permit  are  complied  with,  an  employer  is 
not  liable  to  penalty  for  paying  the  worker  wages  at  less  than  the 
minimum  time  rate. 

82843°— Bull.  167—15 - 12 
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The  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  adults  fixed  by  the  trade  boards 
up  to  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 

MINIMUM  WAGE  RATES  FIXED  FOR  ADULTS  BY  TRADE  BOARDs’fOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Trade. 

Males. 

Females. 

Chain  making . 

5d.-7iVd.*  1  (10.1  cents-15.G  cents).. 
6d.  (12.2  cents)  (at  22  years) . 

2|d.  (5.6  cents). 
3Id.2  (6.6  cents). 
2fd.  (5.6  cents). 
3d.  (6.1  cents). 
3d.  (6.1  cents). 
3£d.  (7.1  cents). 

Wholesale  tailoring . 

Lace  finishing . 

No  males . 

Paper-box  making . 

6d.  (12.2  cents)  (at  21  years) . 

Confectionery 3 4 . 

6d.  (12.2  cents)  (at  22  years) . 

Shirt  making 3 . 

(<)  .7 . . 1 _ 1 . 

1  According  to  size  of  chain. 

2  An  increase  to  3£d.  (7.1  cents)  has  recently  been  proposed  (January,  1915)  by  the  trade  board. 

3  These  are  the  proposed  rates.  They  have  not  been  finally  determined. 

4  Men  do  not  desire  minimum  wages  to  be  fixed. 

PROSECUTIONS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  ACT. 

Officers  have  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  complaints  and  otherwise  securing  the  proper  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  act.  These  officers  have  power  to  enter  factories,  work¬ 
shops  and  places  used  for  giving  out  work  and  to  require  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wages  sheets,  lists  of  outworkers,  and  other  relevant 
information. 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  investigating  officers  has  been 
concerned  with  cases  in  which  nonobservance  of  the  minimum  rates 
has  been  found  to  be  due  to  misunderstanding  or  carelessness,  and 
it  has  seemed  desirable  to  effect  a  settlement,  on  the  basis  of  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the 
workers  without  recourse  to  legal  proceedings. 

As  examples  of  the  cases  dealt  with,  the  following  may  be  of  interest: 

(1)  Found  three  workers  underpaid.  Arrears  paid  in  all  cases. 

Amount,  £15  15s.  44d.  ($76.74). 

(2)  Found  that  time  workers  were  receiving  minimum  or  over,  and 

that  proportion  of  pieceworkers  who  earned  less  than  the 
minimum  did  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  Complaint  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  substantiated. 

(3)  Found  three  time  workers  had  been  underpaid.  Arrears  paid, 

£2  15s.  3d.  ($13.44).  On  first  visit  23  per  cent  pieceworkers 
earned  less  than  minimum;  piece  rates  were  in  some  cases 
increased,  and  on  second  visit  only  10  per  cent  earned  less. 

(4)  Found  six  time  workers  underpaid.  Correct  rates  to  be  paid  in 

future.  Arrears  paid,  £20  16s.  lid.  ($101.45.) 

Proceedings  have  been  taken  against  employers  ip  four  cases  in 
which  breaches  of  the  act  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  each  case  a  conviction  was  obtained. 

The  first  prosecution  was  that  of  an  employer  in  the  chain  trade 
for  failure  to  pay  wages  to  three  workers  at  the  minimum  rates  fixed 
for  dollied  chain  making  by  the  chain  trade  board.  In  this  case  an 
attempt  was  made  to  conceal  the  infraction  of  the  act  by  false  entries 
in  the  wages  books.  As  the  court  considered  that  the  offenses  were 
serious  they  imposed  fines  amounting  to  £15  ($73),  with  £9  9s. 
($45.99)  costs;  and  in  addition  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  to 
the  workers  arrears  of  wages  amounting  to  £7  15s.  lOfd.  ($37.93). 
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In  the  second  prosecution,  that  of  a  Nottingham  middlewoman 
for  failure  to  pay  wages  at  the  minimum  rates  fixed  by  the  lace- 
finishing  trade  board,  the  defendant  was  fined  (£1  $4.87),  with  £1  Is. 
($5.11)  costs,  the  magistrates  intimating  that  any  future  offense 
would  be  dealt  with  severely. 

The  third  prosecution  was  that  of  a  box  manufacturer  in  East 
London  for  failure  to  pay  wages  to  a  female  worker  at  the  minimum 
time  rate  fixed  by  the  paper-box  trade  board  (Great  Britain).  In  this 
case  the  defendant  was  fined  £3  3s.  ($15.33),  with  £5  5s.  ($25.55) 
costs,  and  was  also  ordered  by  the  magistrate  to  pay  the  sum  of  17s. 
($4.14)  to  the  worker. 

The  fourth  prosecution  was  that  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were 
carrying  on  business  as  subcontractors  (u middle  people”)  in  the  lace¬ 
finishing  trade,  for  hindering  an  investigating  officer.  The  man  was 
fined  10s.  ($2.43)  and  his  wife  was  acquitted  with  a  caution,  the 
magistrates  taking  into  account  the  poverty  of  the  defendants. 

The  act  has  been  in  operation  for  barely  three  years  and  a  half, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  time  has  necessarily  been  spent  in 
the  preliminary  work  of  establishing  the  trade  boards.  In  the  largest 
of  the  trades  affected  (ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring) 
the  minimum  rates  for  Great  Britain  have  been  obligatory  only  since 
February  20,  1913,  and  in  the  next  largest  trade  (paper  and  card¬ 
board  box  making)  the  minimum  rates  for  female  workers  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  obligatory  only  since  September  12,  1912,  while 
the  minimum  time  rates  fixed  for  male  workers  have  not  yet  been 
made  obligatory.1  In  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  to  be 
premature  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 
ultimate  effects  of  the  act  on  the  trades  to  which  it  has  been  applied 

OPINION  OF  BRITISH  BOARD  OF  TRADE  UPON  OPERATION  OF  ACT. 

The  following  list  of  questions  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
minimum-wage  law  in  England  was  sent  by  the  New  York  State 
factory  investigating  commission  to  the  Board  of  Trade  at  London:2 

First.  Does  the  minimum  wage  become  the  maximum  ? 

Second.  How  far  are  the  unfit  displaced  by  such  legislation  ? 

Third.  Do  such  laws  tend  to  drive  industry  from  the  State  ? 

Fourth.  Do  they  result  in  decreasing  efficiency? 

In  response  the  following  statement  was  received: 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  say  that,  as  the  trade  boards 
act  has  only  been  in  operation  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  they 
consider  that  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  express  a  definite  judgment  on 
its  indirect  and  ultimate  results. 

The  Board  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  provisional  replies,  based 
on  the  experience  so  far  obtained  of  the  working  of  the  act,  may  be 
given  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  letter  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Board  are  not  aware  of  any  general  tendency  among 
employers  to  reduce  rates  to  the  minimum  allowed  by  law  in  cases 
where  higher  rates  have  been  paid  in  the  past.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  better  organization  of  the  work- 


1  These  rates  were  made  obligatory  July  7, 1913. 

2  Third  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission.  Appendix  III.  Minimum- 
wage  legislation,  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  pp.  243  and  244. 
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ers,  which  has  been  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  trades  to 
which  the  act  lias  been  applied,  tends  to  prevent  the  legal  minimum 
rate  from  becoming  in  fact  the  maximum. 

(2)  So  far  as  the  Board  are  aware,  there  has  been  no  general  dis¬ 
missal  of  workers  as  a  result  of  the  fixing  of  minimum  rates;  and 
even  where  workers  have  been  dismissed  on  this  account,  it  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  found  that  this  has  been  due  to  misunderstanding  of 
the  act  and  not  to  its  actual  provisions. 

(3)  The  Board  are  not  aware  of  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  transfer  their  business  to  foreign  countries,  or,  in  cases 
where  lower  minimum  rates  have  been  fixed  for  Ireland  than  for 
Great  Britain,  to  transfer  their  business  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 

(4)  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  Board  to  show 
that  the  efficiency  of  workers  has  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
fixing  of  minimum  rates  of  wages.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  in  many  cases  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  has  been 
increased.  The  fixing  of  minimum  rates  has  also  resulted  in  better 
organization  among  the  employers  and  in  improvements  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  organization  of  their  factories. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  parliamentary  committee  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  extension  of  the  trade  boards  act  to  additional  trades,  Mr. 

G.  S.  Barnes,  second  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  said  July  3, 
1913:  1 2  “I  think  you  may  take  it  that  as  a  whole  the  working  of  the 
trade  boards  act  has  been  successful  beyond  what  anybody  imagined 
possible.  The  employers  as  a  whole  are,  I  think,  satisfied,  and  the 
workers  are  satisfied.  I  believe  that  the  employers  as  a  whole  are 
anxious  to  pay  rather  higher  wages  than  they  have  been  paying  in 
some  cases  in  the  past,  provided  that  they  are  protected  against  other 
employers  undercutting  them.” 

Speaking  at  the  hearings  before  a  similar  committee,  June  18,  1914, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  counsel  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  said: 2  “Another 
thing  that  weighs  also  with  the  Board  of  Trade  is  this,  that  the  expe¬ 
rience  they  have  had  of  trade  boards  that  have  been  already  set  up 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  *  *  *  Their  action  has  been  bene¬ 

ficial,  and  so  far  from  injuring  the  trades,  they  have  given  satisfaction 
alike  to  employers  and  employed.” 

As  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  employers  and  employees  toward 
the  trade  boards  act,  it  is  significant  that  upon  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
proposal  to  extend  the  act  to  apply  to  five  additional  trades  in  1913 
the  proposal  with  reference  to  four  of  these  trades  was  entirely  unop¬ 
posed  either  by  employers  or  employees.  Upon  this  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  act  to  other  trades  Mr.  Barnes  stated  3  that  “since 
these  trades  have  been  scheduled  we  have  had  communications  from 
a  large  number  of  employers  that  they  would  like  their  particular 
trade  put  in.” 

1  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Trade  Boards  Act  Provisional  Orders  Bill  together 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  London,  1913.  H.  C.  209,  p.  7. 

2  Report  and  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Trade  Boards  Act  Provisional  Order  Bill, 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix.  London,  1914. 

H. C.317,  p.  3. 

2  Special  Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  etc.,  p.  8. 
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TYPICAL  DETERMINATION  OF  A  TRADE  BOARD.1 

Minimum  rates  fixed  for  those  branches  of  the  ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring 

trade  in  Great  Britain  which  are  engaged  in  making  garments  to  be  worn  by  male  persons.2 

In  accordance  with  regulations  made  under  section  18  of  the  above  act  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  dated  April  27, 1910,  the  trade  board  established  under  the  above 
act  for  those  branches  of  the  ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  trade  in 
Great  Britain  which  are  engaged  in  making  garments  to  be  worn  by  male  persons, 
hereby  give  notice,  as  required  by  section  4  (3)  of  the  above  act,  that  they  have  fixed 
the  following  minimum  (or  lowest)  rates  of  wages: 

Minimum-time  Rates  for  Female  Workers. 

Section  1.  The  minimum  (or  lowest)  time  rates  for  female  workers  in  those  branches 
of  the  ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  trade  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
engaged  in  making  garments  to  be  worn  by  male  persons,  shall  (subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  notice  as  to  female  learners)  be  as  follows,  clear  of  all  deductions: 

(а)  For  female  workers  other  than  home  workers,  3^d.  (6.6  cents)  an  hour. 

(б)  For  female  home  workers,  3£d.  (6.6  cents)  an  hour. 

Learners. 

Section  2.  (a)  In  lieu  of  the  above  rates  female  “  learners  ”  (as  hereinafter  defined) 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  receive  the  following  minimum  or  lowest 
time  rates  clear  of  all  deductions,  that  is  to  say: 


Wages  (per  week)  of  learners  commencing  at— 

14  and  under 
15  years  of  age. 

15  and  under 
16  years  of  age. 

16  and  under 

21  years  of  age. 

21  years  of  age  and  over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

First  6  months  of  employment. . 

s.  d. 

3  0  ($0.73) 

s.  d. 

3  8  ($0.89) 

s.  d. 

5  2  ($1.26) 

First  3  months,  6s.  9d. 

Second  6  months  of  employ- 

4  6  ($1.10) 

5  2  ($1.26) 

6  9  ($1.64) 

($1.64). 

Second  3  months,  8s. 

ment. 

Third  6  months  of  employment. 

6  0  ($1.46) 

7  3  ($1.76) 

9  5  ($2.29) 

4d.  ($2.03). 

Third  3  months,  10s. 

Fourth  6  months  of  employ- 

7  3  ($1.76) 

8  10  ($2. 15) 

12  6  ($3.04) 

lid.  ($2.66). 

Fourth  3  months,  12s. 

ment. 

Fifth  6  months  of  employment . . 

8  4  ($2.03) 

10  11  ($2.66) 

6d.  ($3.04). 

Sixth  6  months  of  employment. 

9  5  ($2.29) 

12  6  ($3.04) 

Seventh  6  months  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Eighth  6  months  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

11  5  ($2.78) 

12  6  ($3.04) 

(6)  The  minimum  or  lowest  time  rate  for  learners  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be 
3s.  (73  cents)  a  week,  and  on  reaching  the  age  of  14  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
amounts  shown  in  column  1  above  as  if  they  had  commenced  at  14. 

(c)  The  learners’  rates  are  weekly  rates  based  on  a  week  of  50  hours,  but  they 
shall  be  subject  to  a  proportionate  deduction  or  increase  according  as  the  number  of 
hours  actually  spent  by  the  learner  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  any  week  is  less  or 
more  than  50. 

(d)  The  advances  to  be  given  to  learners  shall  be  paid  on  the  first  pay  days  in 
January  and  July,  the  learner  being  entitled  to  her  first  advance  on  the  first  of  such 
pay  days  following  her  entry  into  the  trade,  provided  that  she  has  been  in  the  trade 
at  least  three  months. 

1  Memorandum  in  reference  to  the  working  of  the  trade  boards  act  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  May  27,  1913  (H.  C.  134),  pp.  26-28. 

2  These  rates  have  been  made  obligatory  by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  dated  Feb.  20,  1913. 
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( e )  A  learner  shall  cease  to  be  a  learner  and  be  entitled  to  the  full  minimum  time 
rate  for  a  worker  applicable  to  her  under  section  1  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  following 


conditions: 

Age  of  entering  upon  employ¬ 
ment. 

Conditions. 

Under  15  years  of  age . 

The  completion  of  not  less  than  3  years’  employment,  and  the  attainment 
of  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  completion  of  not  less  than  2  years’  employment,  and  the  attainment 
of  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  completion  of  2  years’  employment. 

The  completion  of  1  year’s  employment. 

15  and  under  16  years  of  age. . . . 

16  and  under  21  years  of  age. . . . 

21  years  of  age  and  over . 

(/)  No  female  learner  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  full  minimum  rate  under 
section  1  until  she  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  notwithstanding  any  employment 
she  may  have  had. 

(g)  Any  female  who  has  been  previously  employed  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  as 
described  in  section  1  and  has  not  held  a  certificate  or  certified  copy  certificate  and 
is  subsequently  taken  on  as  a  learner  shall  count  the  whole  period  of  such  previous 
employment  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  time  rate  at  which  she  is  to  be  paid,  and 
shall  have  such  period  of  employment  entered  upon  her  certificate  or  certified  copy. 

Section  3.  The  above  rates  shall  apply  to  all  female  workers  as  specified  above 
who  are  employed  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  time  in  any  branch  of  the  ready¬ 
made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  trade  which  is  engaged  in  making  garments  to  be 
worn  by  male  persons,  but  they  shall  not  apply  to  any  persons  engaged  merely  as  clerks, 
messengers,  stockroom  assistants,  warehouse  assistants,  saleswomen,  travelers,  packers, 
parcelers,  distributors,  cleaners,  or  to  any  other  persons  whose  work  stands  in  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  trade  similar  to  that  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes. 

Section  4.  A  female  learner  is  a  worker  who — 

(а)  Is  employed  during  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  her  time  in  learning  any 
branch  or  process  of  the  trade  by  an  employer  who  provides  the  learner  with  reasonable 
facilities  for  such  learning;  and 

(б)  Has  received  a  certificate  or  certified  copy  certificate  issued  in  accordance 
with  rules  from  time  to  time  laid  down  by  the  trade  board  and  held  subject  to  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  conditions  contained  in  this  section,  or  has  made  an  application  therefor 
which  has  been  duly  acknowledged  and  is  still  under  consideration.  The  trade  board 
may,  if  any  condition  contained  in  this  section  is  not  in  fact  complied  with,  cancel  the 
original  certificate,  whereupon  any  copy  thereof  shall  become  canceled.  Notice  of 
such  cancellation  shall  forthwith  be  given  to  the  learner  and  her  employer. 

Provided ,  That  an  employer  may  employ  a  female  learner,  on  her  first  employment, 
in  the  branch  or  branches  of  the  trade  as  above  described,  without  a  certificate  for  a 
probation  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks,  but  in  the  event  of  such  learner  being  con¬ 
tinued  thereafter  ?t  her  employment  the  probation  period  shall  be  included  in  her 
period  of  learnership. 

Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  compliance  with  the  conditions  contained  in  this 
section  a  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  learner  if  she  works  in  a  room  used  for 
dwelling  purposes  and  is  not  in  the  employment  of  her  parent  or  guardian. 

Minimum  Time  Rate  for  Male  Workers. 

Section  A.  The  minimum  (or  lowest)  time  rates  for  male  workers  in  those  branches 
of  the  ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  trade  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
engaged  in  making  garments  to  be  worn  by  male  persons  shall  (subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  notice  as  to  male  learners)  be  as  follows  clear  of  all  deductions: 

(1)  For  male  workers  other  than  home  workers,  6d.  (12.2  cents)  an  hour. 

(2)  For  male  home  workers,  6d.  (12.2  cents)  an  hour. 
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Learners. 

Section  B.  (1)  In  lieu  of  the  above  rates  male  “learners”  (as  hereinafter  defined) 
shall  receive  the  following  minimum  or  lowest  time  rates  clear  of  all  deductions;  that 
is  to  say: 

When  employed  under  15  years  of  age,  4s.  2d.  ($1.01)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  15  and  under  16  years  of  age,  6s.  3d.  ($1.52)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  16  and  under  17  years  of  age,  8s.  4d.  ($2.03)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  17  and  under  18  years  of  age,  11s.  6d.  ($2.80)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  18  and  under  19  years  of  age,  14s.  7d.  ($3.55)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  19  and  under  20  years  of  age,  17s.  8d.  ($4.30)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  20  and  under  21  years  of  age,  19s.  lOd.  ($4.83)  a  week. 

When  employed  at  21  and  under  22  years  of  age,  21s.  lid.  ($5.33)  a  week. 

Learners  commencing  employment  in  the  tailoring  trade  at  and  over  the  age  of  19 
may  serve  a  period  of  six  months  at  15s.  8d.  ($3.81)  per  week  and  thereafter  a  period 
of  six  months  at  19s.  lOd.  ($4.83)  per  week.  They  shall  then  receive  such  rates  as 
their  age  may  entitle  them  to  under  the  foregoing  provisions. 

(2)  The  learners’  rates  are  weekly  rates  based  on  a  week  of  50  hours,  but  they  shall 
be  subject  to  a  proportionate  deduction  or  increase  according*as  the  number  of  hours 
actually  spent  by  the  learner  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  any  week  is  less  or  more 
than  50. 

Section  C.  The  above  rates  shall  apply  to  all  male  workers  as  specified  above  who 
are  engaged  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  time  in  any  branch  of  the  ready-made 
and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  trade  which  is  engaged  in  making  garments  to  be  worn 
by  male  persons;  but  they  shall  not  apply  to  any  persons  engaged  merely  as  clerks, 
messengers,  stockroom  assistants,  warehouse  assistants,  salesmen,  travelers,  packers, 
parcelers,  distributors,  mechanics,  engineers,  carpenters,  cleaners,  and  to  others  whose 
work  stands  in  a  relationship  to  the  trade  similar  to  that  of  the  above-excluded  classes. 

Section  D.  A  male  learner  is  a  worker  who — 

(1)  Is  employed  during  the  whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  his  time  in  learning  any 
branch  or  process  of  the  trade  by  an  employer  who  provides  the  learner  with  reason¬ 
able  facilities  for  such  learning;  and 

(2)  lias  received  a  certificate  or  certified  copy  certificate  issued  in  accordance  with 
rules  from  time  to  time  laid  down  by  the  trade  board  and  held  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  conditions  contained  in  this  section,  or  has  made  an  application  therefor 
which  has  been  duly  acknowledged  and  is  still  under  consideration.  The  trade  board 
may,  if  any  condition  contained  in  this  section  is  not  in  fact  complied  with,  cancel  the 
original  certificate,  whereupon  any  copy  thereof  shall  become  canceled.  Notice  of 
such  cancellation  shall  forthwith  be  given  to  the  learner  and  his  employer. 

Provided ,  That  an  employer  may  employ  a  male  learner  on  his  first  employment  in 
the  branch  or  branches  of  the  trade  as  above  described,  without  a  certificate  for  a 
probation  period  not  exceeding  four  weeks,  but  in  the  event  of  such  learner  being 
continued  thereafter  at  his  employment  the  probation  period  shall  be  included  in  his 
period  of  learnership. 

Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  compliance  with  the  conditions  contained  in  this 
section  a  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  learner  if  he  works  in  a  room  used  for 
dwelling  purposes  and  is  not  in  the  employment  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

In  totaling  up  any  reckonings,  in  the  aggregate  arrived  at  when  paying  the  rates 
fixed  hereunder,  every  fraction  of  a  farthing  shall  count  as  a  farthing. 

The  expression  “home  worker”  shall  be  held  to  mean  a  worker  who  works  in  his  or 
her  own  home  or  in  any  other  place  not  under  the  control  or  management  of  the 
employer. 


TRADE  BOARDS  IN  GERMANY. 


The  impression  that  wage  boards  had  been  established  by  law  in 
Germany  would  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  under  the  home 
workers’  law  of  December  20,  1911,  also  sometimes  called  the  sweat¬ 
shop  law,  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  so-called  trade  boards  ( Fachausschusse)  for  certain  branches 
of  industry  and  certain  localities  in  which  home  workers  are  employed. 

If  the  use  of  this  term  suggests  any  powers  and  duties  similar  to 
those  imposed  by  law  upon  the  British  trade  boards,  the  term  is  en¬ 
tirely  misleading,  for  the  German  trade  boards  appear  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  investigatorial  and  educative  work  and  to  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  powers  of  enforcing  any  suggestion. 

The  boards,  where  established  under  the  Federal  authority,  are  to 
report  on  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  prevalent  in  their 
respective  trades  and  districts.  On  the  request  of  the  State  and  com¬ 
munal  authorities  they  are  to  give  opinions  on  (1)  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  (2)  the  interpretation  of  agreements  and  existing  usages 
for  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  between  employers  and  home  work¬ 
ers.  The  trade  boards  must  also  consider  suggestions  as  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  respective  trades  and  districts,  encourage  plans  for 
improving  such  conditions,  collect  information  as  to  the  earnings  of 
home  workers,  render  opinions  and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  such  earnings,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  collective 
agreements. 

The  boards  are  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
the  employers  and  home  workers  concerned,  together  with  a  chair¬ 
man  and  two  associates.  The  chairman  must  be  neither  an  industrial 
employer  nor  a  home  worker,  and  both  he  and  the  associates  must 
possess  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade.  If  women  are  largely  em¬ 
ployed  as  home  workers,  they  must  be  proportionately  represented 
on  the  board.  The  State  central  authorities  decide  the  number  of 
representatives.  They  also  appoint  the  chairman,  the  associates,  and, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  employers  and  home  workers,  one-half  of  their 
representatives.  The  remaining  half  are  chosen  by  a  majority  vote 
of  these  appointed  representatives.  Additional  regulations  as  to  the 
establishment  and  composition  of  the  trade  boards  may  be  issued  by 
the  Federal  Council.  The  costs  of  the  trade  boards  must  be  provided 
for  by  the  Federal  States  in  whose  territory  they  are  created. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR  FEMALE  WORKERS  IN  FRANCE.1 


The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  its  session  of  November  13, 
1913,  passed  a  bill  relating  to  a  compulsory  minimum  wage  for  female 
home  workers  of  the  clothing  industry.  This  bill  proposes  to  intro¬ 
duce  for  the  first  time  into  French  legislation  the  principle  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  enlarges  in  a  noteworthy  manner  the  rights  of  trade- 
unions. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  following : 

The  law  is  applicable  to  all  female  home  workers  on  clothing,  in¬ 
cluding  hats,  shoes,  lingerie,  embroideries,  laces,  plumes,  and  artifi¬ 
cial  flowers. 

Each  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  middleman  who  gives  out  such 
labor  for  home  work  must  keep  a  register  containing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  female  workers  employed.  He  must  post  the  piece 
prices  in  the  waiting  rooms  as  well  as  in  the  rooms  in  which  the  raw 
material  is  handed  out  and  the  finished  goods  are  received. 

Each  female  worker  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  tablet  or  book  on  or 
in  which  is  to  be  entered  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  work,  the 
date,  and  the  piece  price.  This  price  may  not  be  lower  than  the  one 
posted.  At  the  delivery  of  the  goods  there  are  to  be  entered  the  date, 
the  wages,  and  the  costs  borne  by  the  worker.  These  entries  are  to 
be  made  in  duplicate. 

The  piece  prices  are  to  be  computed  in  such  a  manner  that  a  worker 
of  average  ability  may  earn  in  10  hours  a  wage  equal  to  a  minimum 
determined  upon  for  the  occupation  and  locality  by  the  labor  coun¬ 
cilors,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  industrial  courts. 

The  labor  councilors  or  the  industrial  courts  shall  determine  this 
minimum  wage  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  in  no  instance  be  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  usual  local  wage  paid  for  the  same  occupation 
to  female  workers  employed  in  shops.  In  localities  where  home  work 
exists  exclusively,  the  wage  received  by  female  day  laborers  or  that 
of  female  workers  employed  at  the  same  occupation  in  other  com¬ 
parable  localities  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis.  The  minimum  wage  de¬ 
termined  upon  in  this  manner  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  judgments  by 
the  industrial  courts  in  wage  disputes  submitted  to  them.  The  labor 
council  shall  revise  the  minimum  wage  at  least  every  three  years. 

The  labor  councilors  may  compile  wage  tables  for  the  various  kinds 
of  piecework.  These  tables  are,  however,  not  binding  on  the  indus- 


1  Arbeiter-Zeitung  of  Vienna,  Nov.  21,  1913. 
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trial  courts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  minimum  wage.  Represent¬ 
atives  of  the  employers  and  workmen  are  to  be  called  in  at  the 
determination  of  the  minimum  wage  by  the  industrial  court.  The 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  act  as  chairman. 

The  labor  councilors  and  the  industrial  courts  shall  publish  the 
minimum  wages  and  wage  tables  determined  upon.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  trade-union,  or  a  person  interested  in  the  trade,  appeals 
within  three  months  against  the  determination,  a  central  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  department  of  labor,  to  which  shall  belong  two  members 
of  the  labor  council  or  industrial  court  which  made  the  appealed 
determination,  two  judges  of  industrial  courts  elected  for  three 
years — of  both  these  bodies  a  representative  of  the  employers  and 
of  the  workmen — and  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  as  president, 
shall  have  final  jurisdiction.  The  minimum  wage  becomes  compul¬ 
sory  three  months  after  its  publication  or  after  the  decision  of  the 
central  commission. 

The  industrial  courts  shall  be  competent  to  decide  all  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  under  this  law.  The  difference  between  the  wages  paid  and  the 
wages  owed  to  the  female  worker  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  wage 
must  be  paid  to  her  without  prejudice  to  damages  which  the  employer 
may  be  adjudged  to  pay.  Each  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  middle¬ 
man  is  liable  for  nonpayment  by  his  own  fault  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Associations  authorized  by  decree  of  the  department  of  labor,  and 
trade-unions  of  the  clothing  industry  existing  in  a  district,  even  if 
composed  entirely  or  in  part  of  shop  workers,  may  bring  civil  suit 
for  noncompliance  with  the  present  law  without  having  to  prove  any 
damage. 

In  case  male  workmen  of  the  clothing  industry  who  perform  at 
home  the  same  work  as  female  workers  receive  a  lower  wage  than 
the  minimum  determined  upon  for  the  matter,  they  may  request 
that  the  industrial  court  establish  the  same  minimum  for  them  as  for 
the  female  workers. 

After  a  hearing  of  the  supreme  advisory  labor  council  the  above 
provisions  may  by  administrative  order  also  be  extended  to  other 
trades. 


TEXT  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  324 .—An  Act  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
minors  and  establishing  an  industrial  welfare  commission  to  investigate 
and  deal  with  such  employment ,  including  a  minimum  wage;  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  appropriation  therefor  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  violations 
of  this  act. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  Commission  es- 
the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  hereinafter  called  the  commission,  tablished. 

Said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  persons,  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  woman,  and  all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
as  follows:  Two  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
one  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  one  for  the  term  of  four  years; 

Provided ,  however ,  That  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms, 
then  successors  shall  be  appointed  to  serve  a  full  term  of  four  years. 

Any  vacancies  shall  be  similarly  filled  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term  in  which  the  vacancy  shall  occur.  Three  members  of  the 
commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  on  the  commission 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  perform  all  the 
duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  draw  no  salaries  but  Per  diem  of 
all  of  said  members  shall  be  allowed  $10  per  diem  while  engaged  in  commissloners- 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  The  commission  may  employ 
a  secretary,  and  such  expert,  clerical  and  other  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  shall  fix  the  com-  Employees, 
pensation  of  such  employees,  and  may,  also,  to  carry  out  such  pur¬ 
poses,  incur  reasonable  and  necessary  office  and  other  expenses, 
including  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
commission,  of  its  secretary,  of  its  experts,  and  of  its  clerks  and  other 
assistants  and  employees.  All  employees  of  the  commission  shall 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  ascertain  the  Commission  to 
wages  paid,  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  and  employment  in  the  investigate 
various  occupations,  trades,  and  industries  in  which  women  and  wages> e  c- 
minors  are  employed  in  the  State  of  California  and  to  make  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  such  women  and 
minors. 

( b )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  employ¬ 
ing  labor  in  this  State: 

1.  To  furnish  to  the  commission,  at  its  request,  any  and  all  reports  Employers  to 
or  information  which  the  commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the  furnish  reports, 
purposes  of  this  act,  such  reports  and  information  to  be  verified  by 

the  oath  of  the  person,  or  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  president, 
secretary,  or  manager  of  the  corporation  furnishing  the  same,  if  and 
when  so  requested  by  the  commission  or  any  member  thereof. 

2.  To  allow  any  member  of  the  commission,  or  its  secretary,  or  any  Commission  to 
of  its  duly  authorized  experts  or  employees,  free  access  to  the  place  of  j^ces  a^ncf  rec- 
business  or  employment  of  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  for  the  ords. 
purpose  of  making  any  investigation  authorized  by  this  act,  or  to  make 
inspection  of,  or  excerpts  from,  all  books,  reports,  contracts,  pay  rolls, 
documents,  or  papers,  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  relating  to 
the  employment  of  labor  and  payment  therefor  by  such  person,  firm 
or  corporation. 

3.  To  keep  a  register  of  the  names,  ages,  and  residence  addresses  of 
all  women  and  minors  employed. 
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(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  a  minor  is  defined  to  be  a  person  of 
either  sex  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  may  specify  times  to  hold  public  hearings, 
at  which  times,  employers,  employees,  or  other  interested  persons,  may 
appear  and  give  testimony  as  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  The 
commission  or  any  member  thereof  shall  have  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  to  administer  oaths.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the 
commission  shall  be  paid  the  fees  and  mileage  fixed  by  law  in  civil 
cases.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  to  comply  with  any 
order  of  the  commission  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any  subpoena,  or 
upon  the  refusal  of  any  witness  to  testify  to  any  matter  regarding 
which  he  may  lawfully  be  interrogated  before  any  wage  board  or  the 
commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superior  court  or  the  judge 
thereof,  on  the  application  of  a  member  of  the  commission,  to  compel 
obedience  in  the  same  manner,  by  contempt  proceedings  or  other¬ 
wise,  that  such  obedience  would  be  compelled  in  a  proceeding  pend¬ 
ing  before  said  court.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  make  and 
enforce  reasonable  and  proper  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  and 
shall  not  be  bound  by  the  technical  rules  of  evidence. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  investigation,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  any  occupation,  trade,  or  industry,  the  wages  paid  to  women  and 
minors  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  cost  of  proper  living  or  the  hours 
or  conditions  of  labor  are  prejudicial  to  the  health,  morals  or  welfare 
of  the  workers,  the  commission  may  call  a  conference,  hereinafter  called 
“wage  board,”  composed  Gf  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  in  the  occupation,  trade,  or  industry  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  a  representative  of  the  commission  to  be  designated  by  it, 
who  shall  act  as  the  chairman  of  the  wage  board.  The  members  of  such 
wage  board  shall  be  allowed  $5  per  diem  and  necessary  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  while  engaged  in  such  conferences.  The  commission  shall  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  number  and  selection  of  the  mem-  - 
bers  and  the  mode  of  procedure  of  such  wage  board,  and  shall  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
procedure  and  of  the  recommendations  of  such  wage  board.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  deliberations  of  such  wage  board  shall  be  made  a  matter 
of  record  for  the  use  of  the  commission,  and  shall  be  admissible  as  evi¬ 
dence  in  any  proceedings  before  the  commission.  On  request  of  the 
commission  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  wage  board  to  report  to  the 
commission  its  findings,  including  therein: 

1.  An  estimate  of  the  minimum  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  women 
and  minors  engaged  in  the  occupation,  trade  or  industry  in  question  the 
necessary  cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare 
of  such  women  and  minors. 

2.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  per  day  in  the  occupation  trade  or 
industry  in  question,  consistent  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
women  and  minors. 

3.  The  standard  conditions  of  labor  in  the  occupation,  trade  or  indus¬ 
try  in  question,  demanded  by  the  health  and  welfare  of  such  women 
and  minors. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  commission  shall  have  further  power  after  a  public 
hearing  had  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition,  to  fix: 

1.  A  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  to  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any 
occupation,  trade  or  industry  in  this  State,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
a  wage  adequate  to  supply  to  such  women  and  minors  the  necessary 
cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health  and  welfare  of  such 
women  and  minors. 

2.  The  maximum  hours  of  work  consistent  with  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation,  trade  or  industry 
in  this  State :  Provided ,  That  the  hours  so  fixed  shall  not  be  more  than 
the  maximum  now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law. 

3.  The  standard  conditions  of  labor  demanded  by  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  women  and  minors  engaged  in  any  occupation,  trade  or 
industry  in  this  State. 

( b )  Upon  the  fixing  of  a  time  and  place  for  the  holding  of  a  hearing 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  acting  upon  any  matters  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  hereof,  the  commission  shall  give  public  notice  by 
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advertisement  in  at  least  one  newspaper  published  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  and  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco,  and  by  mailing  a  copy  of  said  notice  to  the  county  recorder 
of  each  county  in  the  State  of  such  hearing  and  purpose  thereof,  which 
notice  shall  state  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  such  hearing,  which  shall 
not  be  earlier  than  14  days  from  the  date  of  publication  and  mailing  of 
such  notices. 

(c)  After  such  public  hearing,  the  commission  may,  in  its  discretion, 
make  a  mandatory  order  to  be  effective  in  60  days  from  the  making  of 
such  order,  specifying  the  minimum  wage  for  women  or  minors  in  the 
occupation  in  question,  the  maximum  hours:  Provided ,  That  the  hours 
specified  shall  not  be  more  than  the  maximum  for  women  or  minors  in 
California;  and  the  standard  conditions  of  labor  fcr  said  women  or  minors: 
Provided ,  however ,  That  no  such  order  shall  become  effective  until  after 
.  April  1,  1914.  Such  order  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  newspaper 
in  each  of  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  and  in  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  mailed  to  the  county 
recorder  of  each  county  in  the  State,  and  such  copy  shall  be  recorded 
without  charge,  and  to  the  labor  commissioner  who  shall  send  by  mail, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  each  employer  in  the  occupation  in  question,  a 
copy  of  the  order,  and  each  employer  shall  be  required  to  post  a  copy 
of  such  order  in  the  building  in  which  women  or  minors  affected  by  the 
order  are  employed.  Failure  to  mail  notice  to  the  employer  shall  not 
relieve  the  employer  from  the  duty  to  comply  with  such  order.  Find¬ 
ing  by  the  commission  that  there  has  been  such  publication  and  mail¬ 
ing  to  county  recorders  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  service. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  wages,  or  hours,  or  conditions  of  labor  have  been  so 
made  mandatory  in  any  occupation,  trade  or  industry,  the  commission 
may  at  any  time  in  its  discretion,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  petition 
of  either  employers  or  employees,  after  a  public  hearing  held  upon  the 
notice  prescribed  for  an  original  hearing,  rescind,  alter,  or  amend  any 
prior  order.  Any  order  rescinding  a  prior  order  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  herein  provided  for  in  an  original  order. 

Sec.  8.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum  wage  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  the  commission  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective 
by  age  or  otherwise,  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment  of 
such  licensee,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  for  a  wage  less  than  such  legal 
minimum  wage ;  and  the  commission  shall  fix  a  special  minimum  wage 
for  such  person.  Any  such  license  may  be  renewed  for  like  periods  of 
six  months. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  the  request  of  the  commission,  the  labor  commissioner 
shall  cause  such  statistics  and  other  data  and  information  to  be  gath¬ 
ered,  and  investigations  made,  as  the  commission  may  require.  The 
cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  10.  Any  employer  who  discharges,  or  threatens  to  discharge, 
or  in  any  other  manner  discriminates  against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  such  em¬ 
ployer  believes  that  said  employee  may  testify  in  any  investigation  or 
proceedings  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  11.  The  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  fixed  by  said 
commission  as  in  this  act  provided,  shall  be  the  minimum  wage  to  be 
paid  to  such  employees,  and  the  payment  to  such  employees  of  a  less 
wage  than  the  minimum  so  fixed  shall  be  unlawful,  and  every  employer 
or  other  person  who,  either  individually  or  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  corporation  or  other  person,  pays  or  causes  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  employee  a  wage  less  than  such  minimum,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $50,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  30  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  12.  In  every  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  act,  the  minimum  wage  established  by  the  commission  as  herein 
provided  shall  be  prima  facie  presumed  to  be  reasonable  and  lawful, 
and  to  be  the  living  wage  required  herein  to  be  paid  to  women  and 
minors.  The  findings  of  fact  made  by  the  commission  acting  within 
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its  powers  shall,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  be  conclusive;  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  made  by  the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  review  only  in  a 
manner  and  upon  the  grounds  following:  Within  20  days  from  the 
date  of  the  determination,  any  party  aggrieved  thereby  may  commence 
in  the  superior  court  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
or  in  and  for  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles  or  Sacramento,  an  action 
against  the  commission  for  review  of  such  determination.  In  such 
action  a  complaint,  which  shall  state  the  grounds  upon  which  a  review 
is  sought,  shall  be  served  with  the  summons.  Service  upon  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  commission,  or  any  member  of  the  commission,  shall  be 
deemed  a  complete  service.  The  commission  shall  serve  its  answer 
within  20  days  after  the  service  of  the  complaint.  With  its  answer, 
the  commission  shall  make  a  return  to  the  court  of  all  documents  and 
papers  on  file  in  the  matter,  and  of  all  testimony  and  evidence  which 
may  have  been  taken  before  it,  and  of  its  findings  and  the  determina¬ 
tion.  The  action  may  thereupon  be  brought  on  for  hearing  before  the 
court  upon  such  record  by  either  party  on  10  days’  notice  of  the  other. 
Upon  such  hearing,  the  court  may  confirm  or  set  aside  such  determi¬ 
nation;  but  the  same  shall  be  set  aside  only  upon  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  commission  acted  without  or  in  excess  of  its  powers. 

(2)  That  the  determination  was  procured  by  fraud. 

Upon  the  setting  aside  of  any  determination  the  court  may  recommit 
the  controversy  and  remand  the  record  in  the  case  to  the  commission 
for  further  proceedings.  The  commission,  or  any  party  aggrieved,  by 
a  decree  entered  upon  the  review  of  a  determination,  may  appeal  there¬ 
from  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  provided  for  an  appeal  from 
the  orders  of  the  said  superior  court. 

Sec.  13.  Any  employee  receiving  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage 
applicable  to  such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  a  civil  ac¬ 
tion  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  full  amount  of  such  minimum  wage, 
together  with  costs  of  suit,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  work  for 
such  lesser  wage. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  may  register  with  the  commission  a  complaint 
that  the  wages  paid  to  an  employee  for  whom  a  living  rate  has  been 
established,  are  less  than  that  rate,  and  the  commission  shall  investi¬ 
gate  the  matter  and  take  all  proceedings  necessary  to  enforce  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  wage  not  less  than  the  living  wage. 

Sec.  15.  The  commission  shall  biennially  make  a  report  to  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  State  legislature  of  its  investigations  and  proceedings. 

Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  out  of  the  moneys 
of  the  State  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $15,000, 
to  be  used  by  the  commission  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  the  controller  is  hereby  directed  from  time  to  time  to  draw  his 
warrants  on  the  general  fund  in  favor  of  the  commission  for  the  amounts 
expended  under  its  direction,  and  the  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  17.  The  commission  shall  not  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  dur¬ 
ing  a  strike  or  lockout. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Whenever  this  act,  or  any  part  or  section  thereof,  is 
interpreted  by  a  court,  it  shall  be  liberally  construed  by  such  court. 

(6)  If  any  section,  subsection,  or  subdivision  of  this  act  is  for  any 
reason  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.  The  legislature  hereby 
declares  that  it  would  have  passed  this  act,  and  each  section,  subsec¬ 
tion,  subdivision,  sentence,  clause,  and  phrase  thereof,  irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  sections,  subsections,  subdivisions, 
sentences,  clauses,  or  phrases  is  declared  unconstitutional. 

Sec.  19.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  and  include  women 
and  minors  employed  in  any  occupation,  trade  or  industry,  and  whose 
compensation  for  labor  is  measured  by  time,  piece  or  otherwise. 

Approved  May  26,  1913. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ADOPTED  NOVEMBER  3, 

1914. 

Section  17|.  The  legislature  may,  by  appropriate  legislation,  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  and 
may  provide  for  the  comfort,  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  any 
and  all  employees.  N o  provision  of  this  constitution  shall  b  e  construed 
as  a  limitation  upon  the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  any 
commission  now  or  hereafter  created,  such  power  and  authority  as  the 
legislature  may  deem  requisite  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

COLORADO. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  110. — An  Act  providing  for  the  determination  of  minimum 

wages  for  women  and  minors. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  State  wage  board,  to  be  com-  Wage  board  es- 
posed  of  three  members,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  tabllshed* 
of  labor,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman,  and  one  of  whom  shall 
be  an  employer  of  labor.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  immediately  upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
and  the  term  of  existence  of  said  board  shall  be  for  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wage  board  to  inquire  into  the  .  Board  to  inves- 
wages  paid  to  female  employees  above  the  age  of  18  years  and  minor  c^dof living  and 
employees  under  18  years  of  age  in  any  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
laundry,  hotel,  restaurant,  telephone,  or  telegraph  business  in  this 
State,  if  the  board  or  any  member  of  it  may  have  reason  to  believe  the 
wages  paid  any  such  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary 
cost  of  living,  maintain  them  in  health,  and  supply  the  necessary  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  The  wage  board  shall  also  inquire  into  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  locality  or  localities  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on  and  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  business  and  the 
probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  paid  in 
different  localities,  which  inquiry  and  investigation  shall  be  held  in 
the  locality  affected.  After  such  investigation  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  wage  board  to  fix  the  minimum  wage,  whether  by  time  rate  or  piece 
rate,  suitable  for  the  female  employees  over  18  years  of  age  in  such 
business  or  in  any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof  and  also  a  suitable 
minimum  wage  for  minors  under  18  years  of  age  employed  in  the  said 
business.  When  two  or  more  members  of  the  wage  board  shall  agree 
upon  a  minimum-wage  determination,  the  board  shall  give  public 
notice,  by  advertisement  published  once  in  a  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  any  such  business  so 
affected  is  located,  declaring  such  minimum-wage  determination  or 
determinations  and  giving  notice  of  a  public  hearing  thereon  to  be 
heard  in  the  town  or  city  nearest  the  place  wherein  the  inadequate  wage 
is  found  to  exist;  said  hearing  to  be  held  not  earlier  than  30  days  from 
the  date  of  such  publication.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be 
mailed  to  the  person,  association  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business 
affected.  After  such  public  hearing  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  30 
days,  provided  no  public  hearing  is  demanded,  the  wage  board  shall 
issue  an  obligatory  order  to  be  effective  in  60  days  from  the  date  of  said 
order  specifying  the  minimum  wages  for  women  or  minors,  or  both,  in 
the  occupation  affected  or  any  branch  thereof,  and  after  such  order  is 
effective,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  in  said  occupation  to 
employ  a  female  over  18  years  of  age  or  a  minor  under  18  years  of  age 
for  less  than  the  rate  of  wages  specified  for  such  female  or  minor.  The 
order  shall  be  published  once  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  county  or  counties  in  which  any  such  business  affected  is  located, 
and  a  copy  of  the  order  shall  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  person,  association, 
or  corporation  engaged  in  said  business;  and  each  such  employer  shall 
be  required  to  post  a  copy  of  said  order  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each 
building  in  which  women  or  minors  affected  by  the  order  are  employed. 
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Sec.  3.  The  board  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  have  the  power 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance,  to  administer 
oaths,  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  compel  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  papers,  books,  accounts,  documents  and  records.  If  any  per¬ 
son  shall  fail  to  attend  as  a  witness  when  subpoenaed  by  the  board  or 
shall  refuse  to  testify  when  ordered  so  to  do,  the  board  may  apply  to 
any  district  court  or  county  court  to  compel  obedience  on  the  part  of 
such  person  and  such  district  or  county  court  shall  thereupon  compel 
obedience  by  proceedings  for  contempt  as  in  case  of  disobedience  of 
any  order  of  said  court. 

Sec.  4.  Each  witness  who  shall  appear  before  the  board  by  order  of 
the  board  shall  receive  for  his  attendance  the  fees  and  mileage  now  pro¬ 
vided  for  witnesses  in  civil  cases  in  the  district  courts  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  A  full  and  complete  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  testimony 
taken  by,  and  of  all  proceedings  had  before  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  Any  employer,  employee,  or  other  person  directly  affected 
by  any  order  of  the  board  fixing  and  determining  a  minimum  wage  in 
any  occupation  or  industry,  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  such 
order  to  the  district  court  of  the  State  on  the  ground  that  such  order  is 
unlawful  or  unreasonable.  The  evidence  considered  upon  such  appeal 
shall  be  confined  to  the  evidence  presented  to  the  board  in  the  case 
from  the  decision  in  which  the  appeal  is  taken,  and  the  order  of  the 
board  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  such  order  is  reversed 
or  set  aside  by  the  district  court.  In  all  proceedings  in  the  district 
court  the  district  attorney  shall  appear  for  the  board.  In  all  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  supreme  court  the  attorney  general  shall  appear  for  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  partnership  or  corporation  employing  any 
female  person  above  the  age  of  18  years  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
fixed  for  such  persons  by  this  board,  and  any  person,  partnership  or 
corporation  employing  any  person  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  18 
years  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  fixed  for  such  persons  by  this 
board,  or  violating  any  other  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  offense,  or  by  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  three  months  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Sec.  8.  Any  employer  who  discharges  or  in  any  other  manner  dis¬ 
criminates  against  any  employee  because  such  employee  has  testified, 
or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  such  employer  believes  that  said  em¬ 
ployee  may  testify,  in  any  investigation  or  proceeding  relative  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $25  for  each 
such  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  9.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have,  according  to  law,  jurisdic¬ 
tion  within  their  respective  counties  of  all  offenses  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  employee  shall  receive  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
fixed  by  this  board  for  employees  in  the  occupation  in  which  said  per¬ 
son  is  employed,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  a  civil  action, 
the  full  amount  which  would  have  been  due  said  employee  if  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  fixed  by  the  board  had  been  paid,  together  with  costs  and 
attorney  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  notwithstanding  any  agreement 
to  work  for  such  lower  wage.  In  such  action,  however,  the  employer 
shall  be  credited  with  any  wages  which  have  been  paid  said  employee. 

Sec.  11.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum-time  rate  only  has 
been  established,  the  wage  board  may  issue  to  any  female  over  the  age 
of  18,  physically  defective,  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  licensee  fora  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage: 
Provided ,  It  is  not  less  than  the  special  minimum  wage  fixed  for  said 
person. 

Sec.  12.  The  wage  board  shall,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  appoint  a  secretary  who  may,  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  the 
board  and  who  shall  give  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office, 
whose  salary  shall  be  $1,200  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  said  wage  board  and  the  secretary  thereof  shall  be  paid  all  neces¬ 
sary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  official  duties,  not  to  exceed  $1,300  per  annum.  The 
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board  of  capitol  managers  shall  provide  a  suitable  room  for  the  use  of 
of  said  wage  board  and  its  secretary.  There  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  salary  and  expenses,  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  other  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  departments  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  $5,000;  and  the 
auditor  of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  war¬ 
rants  on  said  fund  upon  certified  vouchers  of  the  chairman  of  said 
board  attested  by  its  secretary. 

Sec.  13.  The  board  shall,  within  30  days  after  the  convening  of  the  Report, 
twentieth  general  assembly,  make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
general  assembly  of  its  investigations  and  proceedings  during  the  period 
of  its  existence,  up  to  and  including  November  30,  1914. 

Sec.  14.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  14,  1913. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1912. 

Chapter  706. — An  Act  to  establish  the  minimum  wage  commission  and 

to  provide  for  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and 

minors. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  Commission  es- 
the  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  It  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  one  tablished- 
of  whom  may  be  a  woman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  One  of  the  commissioners  shall  be 
designated  by  the  governor  as  chairman.  The  first  appointments  shall 
be  made  within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  one  for  a  term 
ending  October  1,  1913,  one  for  a  term  ending  October  1,  1914,  and  one 
for  a  term  ending  October  1,  1915;  and  beginning  with  the  year  1913, 
one  member  shall  be  appointed  annually  for  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  1st  day  of  October  and  until  his  successor  is  qualified.  Any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner  for  the  unexpired 
part  of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  Each  commissioner  shall  be  paid  $10  for  each  day’s  service,  Payment  of 
in  addition  to  the  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  per-  an™ expenses  erS 
formance  of  his  official  duties.  The  commission  may  appoint  a  secre¬ 
tary,  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  and  to  whose 
appointment  the  rules  of  the  civil  service  commission  shall  not  apply. 

It  shall  determine  his  salary,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor 
and  council.  The  commission  may  incur  other  necessary  expenses 
not  exceeding  the  annual  appropriation  therefor,  and  shall  be  provided 
with  an  office  in  the  statehouse  or  in  some  other  suitable  building  in 
the  city  of  Boston. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  .  Commission  to 
wages  paid  to  the  female  employees  in  any  occiq^ation  in  the  Common-  s  1 1  g  a  1 0 
wealth,  if  the  commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  to 
a  substantial  number  of  such  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health. 

Sec.  4.  If  after  such  investigation  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  Wage  board, 
that  in  the  occupation  in  question  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  female  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health,  the  commission  shall 
establish  a  wage  board  consisting  of  not  less  than  six  representatives  of 
employers  in  the  occupation  in  question  and  an  equal  number  of  per¬ 
sons  to  represent  the  female  employees  in  said  occupation,  and  of  one 
or  more  disinterested  persons  appointed  by  the  commission  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  public,  but  the  representatives  of  the  public  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  number  of  representatives  of  either  of  the  other  parties. 

The  commission  shall  designate  the  chairman  from  among  the  repre-  Rules  for  wage 
sentatives  of  the  public,  and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  govern-  oar  * 
ing  the  selection  of  members  and  the  modes  of  procedure  of  the  boards, 
and  shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising  with 
reference  to  the  validity  of  the  procedure  and  of  the  determinations  of 
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the  boards.  The  members  of  wage  boards  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
same  rate  as  jurors;  they  shall  be  allowed  the  necessary  traveling  and 
clerical  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  these 
payments  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
commission. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  ch.  673,  Acts  of  1913).  The  commission  may 
transmit  to  each  wage  board  all  pertinent  information  in  its  possession 
relative  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  occupation  in  question.  Each  wage 
board  shall  take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  employees,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  occupation  and  the  probable  effect  thereon 
of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wages  paid,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
determine  the  minimum  wage,  whether  by  time  rate  or  piece  rate, 
suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary  ability  in  the  occupation  in 
question,  or  for  any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof,  and  also  suitable 
minimum  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices  and  for  minors  below  the 
age  of  18  years.  When  a  majority  of  the  members  of  a  wage  board 
shall  agree  upon  minimum-wage  determinations,  they  shall  report  such 
determinations  to  the  commission,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor 
and  the  facts  relating  thereto. 

Sec.  6  (as  amended  by  ch.  673,  Acts  of  1913).  Upon  receipt  of  a  report 
from  a  wage  board,  the  commission  shall  review  the  same,  and  may 
approve  any  or  all  of  the  determinations  recommended,  or  may  disap¬ 
prove  any  or  all  of  them,  or  may  recommit  the  subject  to  the  same  or 
to  a  new  wage  board.  If  the  commission  approves  any  or  all  of  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  the  wage  board  it  shall,  after  not  less  than  14  days’  notice 
to  employers  paying  a  wage  less  than  the  minimum  wage  approved,  give 
a  public  hearing  to  such  employers,  and  if,  after  such  public  hearing, 
the  commission  finally  approves  the  determination,  it  shall  enter  a 
decree  of  its  findings  and  note  thereon  the  names  of  employers,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  known  to  the  commission,  who  fail  or  refuse  to  accept 
such  minimum  wage  and  to  agree  to  abide  by  it.  The  commission 
shall  thereafter  publish  in  at  least  one  newspaper  in  each  county  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  summary  of  its  findings  and  of  its  recommendations. 
It  shall  also  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  ad¬ 
visable  publish  the  facts,  as  it  may  find  them  to  be,  as  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  recommendations  by  the  employers  engaged  in  the  industry 
to  which  any  of  its  recommendations  relate,  and  may  publish  the 
names  of  employers  whom  it  finds  to  be  following  or  refusing  to  follow 
such  recommendations.  An  employer  who  files  a  declaration  under 
oath  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  the  superior  court  to  the  effect 
that  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  would 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  his  business  at  a  reasonable 
profit  shall  be  entitled  to  a  review  of  said  recommendation  by  the 
court  under  the  rules  of  equity  procedure.  The  burden  of  proving 
the  averments  of  said  declaration  shall  be  upon  the  complainant.  If, 
after  such  review,  the  court  shall  find  the  averments  of  the  declaration 
to  be  sustained,  it  may  issue  an  order  restraining  the  commission  from 
publishing  the  name  of  the  complainant  as  one  who  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  But  such  review,  or 
any  order  issued  by  the  court  thereupon,  shall  not  be  an  adjudication 
affecting  the  commission  as  to  any  employer  other  than  the  complain¬ 
ant,  and  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  the  commission  to  publish 
the  names  of  those  employers  who  do  comply  with  its  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  type  in  which  the  employers’  names  shall  be  printed  shall 
not  be  smaller  than  that  in  which  the  news  matter  of  the  paper  is 
printed.  The  publication  shall  be  attested  by  the  signature  of  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  a  wage  board  shall  make  a  recommendation  of  a  wage 
determination  in  which  a  majority  but  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  concur,  the  commission,  in  its  discretion,  may  report  such  recom¬ 
mendation  and  the  pertinent  facts  relating  thereto  to  the  general  court. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  a  minimum-wage  rate  has  been  established  in  any 
occupation,  the  commission  may,  upon  petition  of  either  employers  or 
employees,  reconvene  the  wage  board  or  establish  a  new  wage  board, 
and  any  recommendation  made  by  such  board  shall  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  recommendation  of  a  wage  board. 
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Sec.  9.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum-time  rate  only  has  Special  licenses, 
been  established,  the  commission  may  issue  to  any  woman  physically 
defective  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  licensee 
for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage:  Provided ,  That  it  is  not 
less  than  the  special  minimum  wage  fixed  for  that  person. 

Sec.  10.  The  commission  may  at  any  time  inquire  into  the  wages  Minimum 
paid  to  minors  in  any  occupation  in  which  the  majority  of  employees  are  wages  for  minors- 
minors,  and  may,  after  giving  public  hearings,  determine  minimum 
wages  suitable  for  such  minors.  When  the  commission  has  made  such 
a  determination,  it  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  determina¬ 
tion  had  been  recommended  to  the  commission  by  a  wage  board. 

Sec.  11.  Every  employer  of  women  and  minors  shall  keep  a  register  Registers  of  em- 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  women  and  minors  employed  by  him,  £g0Jj-ees  to  be 
and  shall  on  request  permit  the  commission  or  any  of  its  members  or  P  * 
agents  to  inspect  the  register.  The  commission  shall  also  have  power  Power  of  com- 
to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony,  and  to SewUnessesand 
examine  such  parts  of  the  books  and  records  of  employers  as  relate  to  records, 
the  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors.  Such  witnesses  shall  be  sum¬ 
moned  in  the  same  manner  and  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before  the  superior  court. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  request  of  the  commission,  the  director  of  the  bureau  Bureau  of  sta- 
of  statistics  shall  cause  such  statistics  and  other  data  to  be  gathered  as^x^cs  to  gather 
the  commission  may  require,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  appropriation  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  13  (as  amended  by  cli.  673,  Acts  of  1913).  Any  employer  who  .Discr  imina- 
discharges  or  in  any  other  manner  discriminates  against  any  employee  pioyeesainSt  em* 
because  such  employee  has  testified,  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because 1 
the  employer  believes  that  the  employee  may  testify,  in  any  investiga¬ 
tion  or  proceeding  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  and  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  offense. 

Sec.  14.  The  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether  Publication  of 
employers  in  each  occupation  in  vestigated  are  obeying  its  decrees,  and  er^vioiatimT^e- 
shall  publish  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  6,  the  name  of  any  em-  crees. 
ployer  whom  it  finds  to  be  violating  any  such  decree. 

Sec.  15.  Any  newspaper  refusing  or  neglecting  to  publish  the  find-  Penalty  for 
ings,  decrees,  or  notices  of  the  commission  at  its  regular  rates  for  the  i!QvsPoPepSubiish 
space  taken  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  nakies. 
less  than  $100  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  16.  No  member  of  the  commission  and  no  newspaper  publisher,  Nonliability  for 
proprietor,  editor  or  employee  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  fordamages- 
damages  for  publishing  the  name  of  any  employer  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  such  publication  contains  some  willful 
misrepresentation. 

Sec.  17.  The  commission  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  Wednes-  Reports  of  corn- 
day  in  January,  make  a  report  to  the  general  court  of  its  investigations  misslon* 
and  proceedings  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  18.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July  in  the  year  Act  in  effect. 
1913. 

Approved  June  4,  1912. 

MINNESOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  547. — An  Act  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  commission ,  and  to 

provide  for  the  determination  and  establishment  of  minimum  wages  for 

women  and  minors. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as  Commission  es- 
the  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  It  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  one ta  3 1S  e  • 
of  whom  shall  be  the  commissioner  of  labor  who  shall  be  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  the  governor  shall  appoint  two  others,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  an  employer  of  women,  and  the  third  shall  be  a  woman,  who 
shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission.  The  first  appointments  shall 
be  made  within  60  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  for  a  term  ending 
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January  1,  1915.  Beginning  with  the  year  1915  the  appointments 
shall  be  for  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  January  and  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  qualify.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  in  like 
manner  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  may  at  its  discretion  investigate  the  wages 
paid  to  women  and  minors  in  any  occupation  in  the  State.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  not  less  than  100  persons  engaged  in  any  occupation  in  which 
women  and  minors  are  employed,  the  commission  shall  forthwith  make 
such  investigation  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Every  employer  of  women  and  minors  shall  keep  a  register  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  and  wages  paid  to  all  women  and  minors 
employed  by  him,  together  with  number  of  hours  that  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  per  day  or  per  week;  and  every  such  employer  shall  on  request 
permit  the  commission  or  any  of  its  members  or  agents  to  inspect  such 
register. 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  shall  specify  times  to  hold  public  hearings 
at  which  employers,  employees,  or  other  interested  persons  may  appear 
and  give  testimony  as  to  wages,  profits  and  other  pertinent  conditions 
of  the  occupation  or  industry.  The  commission  or  any  member  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  com¬ 
pel  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  Witnesses 
subpoenaed  by  the  commission  may  be  allowed  such  compensation  for 
travel  and  attendance  as  the  commission  may  deem  reasonable,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  usual  mileage  and  per  diem  allowed  by  our 
courts  in  civil  cases. 

Sec.  5.  If  after  investigation  of  any  occupation  the  commission  is  of 
opinion  that  the  wages  paid  to  one-sixth  or  more  of  the  women  or  minors 
employed  therein  are  less  than  living  wages,  the  commission  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  establish  legal  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  said 
occupation,  as  hereinafter  described  and  provided. 

Sec.  6.  The  commission  shall  determine  the  minimum  wages  suffi¬ 
cient  for  living  wages  for  women  and  minors  of  ordinary  ability,  and 
also  the  minimum  wages  sufficient  for  living  wages  for  learners  and 
apprentices.  The  commission  shall  then  issue  an  order,  to  be  effective 
30  days  thereafter,  making  the  wages  thus  determined  the  minimum 
wages  in  said  occupation  throughout  the  State,  or  within  any  area  of  the 
State  if  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  warrant  this  restriction.  A 
copy  of  said  order  shall  be  mailed,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  each  em¬ 
ployer  affected;  and  each  such  employer  shall  be  required  to  post  such 
a  reasonable  number  of  copies  as  the  commission  may  determine  in 
each  building  or  other  work  place  in  which  affected  workers  are  em¬ 
ployed.  The  original  order  shall  be  filed  with  the  commissioner  of 
labor. 

Sec.  7.  The  commission  may  at  its  discretion  establish  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  an  advisory  board  which  shall  serve  without  pay,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  3  nor  more  than  10  persons  representing  employers,  and  an 
equal  number  of  persons  representing  the  workers  in  said  occupation, 
and  of  one  or  more  disinterested  persons  appointed  by  the  commission 
to  represent  the  public;  but  the  number  of  representatives  of  the 
public  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  representatives  of  either  of  the 
other  parties.  At  least  one-fifth  of  the  membership  of  any  advisory 
board  shall  be  composed  of  women,  and  at  least  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public  shall  be  a  woman.  The  commission  shall  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  selection  of  members  and  the  modes 
of  procedure  of  the  advisory  boards,  and  shall  exercise  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  questions  arising  with  reference  to  the  validity  of  the 
procedure  and  determination  of  said  boards:  Provided ,  That  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  members  representing  employers  and  employees  shall  be,  so  far 
as  practicable,  through  election  by  employers  and  employees  respec¬ 
tively. 

Sec.  8.  Each  advisory  board  shall  have  the  same  power  as  the  com¬ 
mission  to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and  compel  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books,  papers,  and  other  evidence.  Witnesses  subpoenaed 
by  an  advisory  board  shall  be  allowed  the  same  compensation  as  wdien 
subpoenaed  by  the  commission.  Each  advisory  board  shall  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  commission  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  wages,  whether 
by  time  rate  or  by  price  [piece]  rate,  sufficient  for  living  wages  for 
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women  and  minors  of  ordinary  ability,  and  an  estimate  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  sufficient  for  living  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices.  A 
majority  of  the  entire  membership  of  an  advisory  board  shall  be  nec¬ 
essary  and  sufficient  to  recommend  wage  estimates  to  the  commission. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  receipt  of  such  estimates  of  wages  from  an  advisory  Commission  to 
board,  the  commission  shall  review  the  same,  and  if  it  approves  them  ^Uew  atl.d  Uter~ 
shall  make  them  the  minimum  wages  in  said  occupation,  as  provided  wages.  minimum 
in  section  6.  Such  wages  shall  be  regarded  as  determined  by  the  com¬ 
mission  itself  and  the  order  of  the  commission  putting  them  into  effect 
shall,  have  the  same  force  and  authority  as  though  the  wages  were  de¬ 
termined  without  the  assistance  of  an  advisory  board. 

Sec.  10.  All  rates  of  wages  ordered  by  the  commission  shall  remain  Reconsidera- 
in  force  until  new  rates  are  determined  and  established  by  the  com-  tion  of  rates- 
mission.  At  the  request  of  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  employers 
or  employees  in  an  occupation,  the  commission  must  reconsider  the 
rates  already  established  therein  and  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  order  new 
rates  of  minimum  wages  for  said  occupation.  The  commission  may 
likewise  reconsider  old  rates  and  order  new  minimum  rates  on  its  own 
initiative. 


Sec.  11.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum-time  rate  of  wages  Special  licenses, 
only  has  been  ordered  the  commission  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically 
defective  a  special  license  authorizing  her  employment  at  a  wage  less 
than  the  general  minimum  ordered  in  said  occupation;  and  the  com¬ 
mission  may  fix  a  special  wage  for  such  person:  Provided ,  That  the 
number  of  such  persons  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  in  any  establishment. 

Sec.  12.  Every  employer  in  any  occupation  is  hereby  prohibited  Employment 
from  employing  any  worker  at  less  than  the  living  wage  or  minimum  a1uj^s  ^han  mini_ 
wage  as  defined  in  this  act  and  determined  in  an  order  of  the  commis-  hibited.  age  pr°' 
sion;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  employ  any  worker  at 
less  than  said  living  or  minimum  wage. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  likewise  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  to  discharge  .  Riscrimina- 
or  in  any  manner  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  such  H<Ueefainst  em" 
employee  has  testified,  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  such  employer  1 
believes  that  said  employee  is  about  to  testify,  in  any  investigation  or 
proceeding  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  worker  who  receives  less  than  the  minimum  wage  Right  to  re¬ 
ordered  by  the  commission  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  civil  action  cover* 
the  full  amount  due  as  measured  by  said  order  of  the  commission,  to¬ 
gether  with  costs  and  attorney’s  fees  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  agreement  to  work  for  a  lesser  wage. 

Sec.  15.  The  commission  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  Commission  to 
and  determine  all  questions  arising  thereunder,  except  as  otherwise  enforce  act- 
herein  provided. 

Sec.  16.  The  commission  shall  biennially  make  a  report  of  its  work  Reports, 
to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature,  and  such  reports  shall  be 
printed  and  distributed  as  in  the  case  of  other  executive  documents. 

Sec.  17.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  reimbursed  for  Payment  of 
traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  expenses1011  and 
their  duties  on  the  commission.  The  woman  member  shall  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,800  annually  for  her  work  as  secretary.  All  claims  of  the 
commission  for  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  administration  of 
this  act,  but  not  exceeding  the  annual  appropriation  hereinafter 
provided,  shall  be  presented  to  the  State  auditor  for  payment  by 
warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  18.  There  is  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treas-  Appropriation, 
ury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1914, 
the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1915,  the  sum 
of  $5,000. 

Sec.  19.  Any  employer  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  PenalUf°r  Fo¬ 
shan  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof la  1011  0  ac  ‘ 
shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more 
than  $50  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  60  days. 

Sec.  20.  Throughout  this  act  the  following  words  and  phrases  as  used  Definition  of 
herein  shall  be  considered  to  have  the  following  meanings  respectively,  lcrms- 
unless  the  context  clearly  indicates  a  different  meaning  in  the  connec¬ 
tion  used: 
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(1)  The  terms  “living  wage'’  or  “living  wages”  shall  mean  wages 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health  and  supply  him  with  the 
necessary  comfc-rts  and  conditions  of  reasonable  life;  and  where  the 
words  “minimum  wage  ”  or  “minimum  wages”  are  used  in  this  act,  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  “living  wage”  or 
“living  wages.” 

(2)  The  term  “rate”  or  “rates”  shall  mean  rate  or  rates  of  wages. 

(3)  The  term  “commission”  shall  mean  the  minimum  wage  com¬ 
mission. 

(4)  The  term  “woman”  shall  mean  a  person  of  the  female  sex  18 
years  of  age  or  over: 

(5)  The  term  “minor”  shall  mean  a  male  person  under  the  age  of  21 
years,  or  a  female  person  under  the  age  cf  18  years. 

(6)  The  terms  “learner”  and  “apprentice”  may  mean  either  a 
woman  or  a  minor. 

(7)  The  terms  “worker”  or  “employee”  may  mean  a  woman,  a 
minor,  a  learner,  or  an  apprentice,  who  is  employed  for  wages. 

(8)  The  term  “occupation”  shall  mean  any  business,  industry,  trade, 
or  branch  of  a  trade  in  which  woman  or  minors  are  employed. 

Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  Apiil  26,  1913. 


NEBRASKA. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  211. — An  Act  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  commission  and 
provide  for  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  for  women  and  minors. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Nebraska  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  The  governor  is  hereby 
made  a  member  of  said  commission.  Within  30  days  from  the  passage 
and  approval  of  this  act  he  shall  appoint  the  following  additional 
members:  Deputy  commissioner  of  labor;  a  member  of  the  political 
science  department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  one  other  member 
who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  State.  At  least  one  member  of  said  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  a  woman.  Each  of  the  above  appointments  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  two  years  and  may  be  renewed  thereafter.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor.  Within 
10  days  after  such  appointment  the  commission  shall  meet  and  organize 
by  the  election  of  a  chairman  and  secretary. 

Sec.  2.  Each  commissioner  shall  be  paid  all  traveling  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  official  duties.  The 
commission  may  incur  other  necessary  expenses  not  exceeding  the 
biennial  appropriation  therefor  and  shall  be  provided  with  an  office 
in  the  statehouse  or  at  the  State  university. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
wages  paid  to  the  female  employees  in  any  occupation  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  if  the  commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  to 
a  substantial  number  of  such  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the 
necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health. 

Sec.  4.  If  after  such  investigation  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  occupation  in  question  the  wages  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  female  employees  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary 
cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health,  the  commission 
shall  establish  a  wage  board  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  employers  in  the  occupation  in  question  and  of  an  equal  number 
of  persons  to  represent  the  female  employees  in  said  occupation,  and 
in  addition  thereto  the  three  appointed  members  of  the  commission  to 
represent  the  public.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  wage  board  and  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  procedure  of  the  board  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  questions 
arising  with  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  procedure  and  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  board.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  shall  be 
secretary  of  the  wage  board  and  keep  such  record  of  hearings  and  argu¬ 
ments  as  the  wage  board  shall  direct.  The  members  of  wage  boards 
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shall  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  jurors  in  district  courts;  they 
shall  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  these  payments  to  be  made  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  5.  The  commission  may  transmit  to  each  wage  board  all  per-  Duties  of  wage 
tinent  information  in  its  possession  relative  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  board- 
occupation  in  question.  Each  wage  board  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  employees,  the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation 
and  the  probable  effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wages 
paid,  and  shall  endeavor  to  determine  the  minimum  wage,  whether  by 
time  rate  or  piece  rate,  suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary 
ability  in  the  occupation  in  question,  or  for  any  or  all  of  the  branches 
thereof,  and  also  suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners  and  appren¬ 
tices  and  for  minors  below  the  age  of  18  years.  When  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  a  wage  board  shall  agree  upon  minimum  wage  deter¬ 
minations,  they  shall  report  such  determinations  to  the  commission, 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor  and  the  facts  relating  thereto,  and 
also  the  names,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  by  the  board,  of  em¬ 
ployers  who  pay  less  than  the  minimum  wage  so  determined. 

Sec.  6.  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  from  a  wage  board,  the  commission  Commission  to 
shall  review  the  same,  and  report  its  review  to  the  governor.  If  the  n^jons  onboard* 
commission  approves  any  or  all  of  the  determinations  of  the  wage 
board  it  shall,  after  not  less  than  30  days’  notice  to  employers  paying 
a  wage  less  than  the  minimum  wage  approved,  give  a  public  hearing 
to  such  employers,  and  if,  after  such  public  hearing,  the  commission 
finally  approves  the  determination,  it  shall  enter  a  decree  of  its  find¬ 
ings  and  note  thereon  the  names  of  employers,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
known  to  the  commission,  who  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  such  minimum 
wage  and  to  agree  to  abide  by  it.  The  commission  shall,  within  30  Publication  of 
days  thereafter,  publish  the  names  of  all  such  employers  in  at  least  one  er^'pa^in^iess 
newspaper  in  each  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  together  with  the  than  minimum, 
material  part  of  its  findings,  and  a  statement  of  the  minimum  wages 
paid  by  every  such  employer.  Any  employer  upon  filing  a  declara¬ 
tion  under  oath  in  the  district  court  to  the  effect  that  compliance 
with  such  decree  would  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  business  to 
which  the  same  is  made  applicable,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  such  decree,  and  a  review  thereof  with  reference  to  the  question 
involved  in  such  declaration.  Such  review  shall  be  made  by  the  Court  review, 
court  under  the  rules  of  equity  procedure,  and  if  it  shall  be  found  by 
the  court  that  compliance  with  such  decree  is  likely  to  endanger  the 
prosperity  of  the  business  to  which  the  same  is  applicable,  then  an 
order  shall  issue  from  said  court  revoking  the  same.  The  type  in 
which  the  employers’  names  shall  be  printed  shall  not  be  smaller 
than  that  in  which  the  news  matter  of  the  paper  is  printed.  The 
publication  shall  be  attested  by  the  signature  of  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  commission. 

Sec.  7.  In  case  a  wage  board  shall  make  a  recommendation  of  a  wage  report  to 
wage  determination  in  which  a  majority,  but  less  than  two-thirds,  of legls  ature- 
the  members  concur,  the  commission,  in  its  discretion,  may  report 
such  recommendation  and  the  pertinent  facts  relating  thereto  to  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  a  minimum-wage  rate  has  been  established  in  any  Reconsidera- 
occupation,  the-  commission  may,  upon  petition  of  either  employers  tl0U  0  ra  e:,‘ 
or  employees,  reconvene  the  wage  board  or  establish  a  new  wage 
board;  and  any  recommendation  made  by  such  board  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  recommendation  of  a  wage 
board. 

Sec.  9.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum- time  rate  only  has  Special  licenses, 
been  established,  the  commission  may  issue  to  any  woman  physically 
defective  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  license[e] 
for  a  wage  less  then  the  legal  minimum  wage:  Provided ,  That  it  is  not 
less  than  the  special  minimum  wage  fixed  for  that  person. 

Sec.  10.  The  commission  may  at  any  time  inquire  into  the  wages  M  i  n^i  rrvu  m 
paid  to  minors  in  any  occupation  in  which  the  majority  of  employees  wages  or  mi  ors’ 
are  minors,  and  may  after  giving  public  hearings,  determine  minimum 
wages  suitable  for  such  minors.  When  the  commission  has  made  such 
a  determination,  it  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  deter¬ 
mination  had  been  recommended  to  the  commission  by  a  wage  board. 
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Sec.  11.  Every  employer  of  women  ancl  minors  shall  keep  a  register 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  women  and  minors  employed  by  him, 
and  shall  on  request  permit  the  commission  or  any  of  its  members  or 
agents  to  inspect  the  register.  The  commission  shall  also  have  power 
to  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths  and  take  testimony,  and  to 
examine  such  parts  of  the  books  and  records  of  employers  as  relate  to 
the  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors.  Such  witnesses  shall  be  sum¬ 
moned  in  the  same  manner  and  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  before  the  district  court. 

Sec.  12.  The  commission  may  cause  such  statistics  and  other  data 
to  be  gathered  as  it  may  deem  desirable,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  13.  Any  employer  who  discharges  or  in  any  other  manner  dis¬ 
criminates  against  any  employee  because  such  employee  has  testified, 
or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  the  employer  believes  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  may  testify,  in  any  investigation  or  proceeding  relative  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $25  for  each 
offense. 

Sec.  14.  The  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  whether 
employers  in  each  occupation  investigated  are  obeying  its  decrees, 
and  shall  publish  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  6,  the  name  of  any 
employer  whom  it  finds  to  be  violating  any  such  decree. 

Sec.  15.  Any  newspaper  publisher  or  publishers  refusing  or  neg¬ 
lecting  to  publish  the  findings,  decrees  or  notices  of  the  commission 
at  its  regular  rates  for  the  space  taken,  shall,  upon  convictiun  thereof, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  16.  No  member  of  the  commission  and  no  newspaper  publisher, 
proprietor,  editor  or  employee  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages  for  publishing  the  name  of  any  employer  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  such  publication  contains  some  willful 
misrepresentation . 

■  Sec.  17.  The  commission  shall  make  a  report  to  the  governor  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  November,  1914,  and  biennially  thereafter, 
covering  the  results  secured  and  data  gathered  in  its  work.  It  may 
also  make  such  additional  reports  in  the  form  of  bulletins  from  time  to 
time  as  in  its  judgment  shall  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

Approved  April  21,  1913. 


OREGON. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  62. — An  Act  to  'protect  the  lives  and  health  and  morals  of  women 
and  minor  workers ,  and  to  establish  an  industrial  welfare  commission 
and  define  its  powers  and  duties ,  and  to  provide  for  the  fixing  of  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  and  standard  conditions  of  labor  for  such 
workers ,  and  to  provide  penalties  for  violation  of  this  act. 

Whereas,  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Oregon  requires  that  women 
and  minors  should  be  protected  from  conditions  of  labor  which  have 
a  pernicious  effect  on  their  health  and  morals,  and  inadequate  wages 
and  unduly  long  hours  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  labor  have  such 
a  pernicious  effect;  therefore,  be  it  enacted  *  *  *: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  or  minors  in 
any  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  for  unreasonably  long 
hours;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  or  minors  in  any 
occupation  within  tho  State  of  Oregon  under  such  surroundings  or 
conditions — sanitary  or  otherwise— as  may  be  detrimental  to  their 
health  or  morals;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  in  any 
occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  for  wages  which  are  inadequate 
to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health; 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  minors  in  any  occupation  within 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  unreasonably  low  wages. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  “  Industrial  Welfare  Com¬ 
mission”;  and  the  word  “commission”  as  hereinafter  used  refers  to 
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and  means  said  “industrial  welfare  commission”;  and  the  word  “com¬ 
missioner”  as  hereinafter  used  refers  to  and  means  a  member  of  said 
“industrial  welfare  commission.”  Said  commissioners  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor.  The  governor  shall  make  his  first  appoint¬ 
ments  hereunder  within  30  days  after  this  bill  becomes  a  law;  and  of 
the  three  commissioners  first  appointed,  one  shall  hold  office  until 
January  1,  1914,  and  another  shall  hold  office  until  January  1,  1915, 
and  the  third  shall  hold  office  until  January  1,  1916;  and  the  governor 
shall  designate  the  terms  of  each  of  said  three  first  appointees.  On  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year 
1914,  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  to  succeed  the  com¬ 
missioner  whose  term  expires  on  said  1st  day  of  January;  and  such 
new  appointee  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  said 
1st  day  of  January.  Each  commissioner  shall  hold  office  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  has  qualified;  and  any  vacancy  that  may 
occur  in  the  membership  of  said  commission  shall  be  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  in  which 
such  vacancy  occurs.  A  majority  of  said  commissioners  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business,  and  the  act  or  decision  of  such  a 
majority  shall  be  deemed  the  act  or  decision  of  said  commission;  and 
no  vacancy  shall  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  commissioners  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  said  commission.  The  governor  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  so  select  and  appoint  said  commissioners — both  the 
original  appointments  and  all  subsequent  appointments — that  at  all 
times  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  represent  the  interests  of  the 
employing  class  and  one  of  said  commissioners  shall  represent  the 
interests  of  the  employed  class  and  the  third  of  said  commissioners 
shall  be  one  who  will  be  fair  and  impartial  between  employers  and 
employees  and  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  commissioners  appointed  under  this  act  shall,  within  Organization,  ex- 

20  days  after  their  appointment,  meet  and  organize  said  commission  penses’ 
by  electing  one  of  their  number  as  chairman  thereof  and  by  choosing  a 
secretary  of  said  commission;  and  by  or  before  the  10th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1914,  said  commissioners 
shall  elect  a  chairman  and  choose  a  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Each  such  chairman  and  each  such  secretary  shall  hold  his  or  her 
position  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected  or  chosen;  but  said  com¬ 
mission  may  at  any  time  remove  any  secretary  chosen  hereunder. 

Said  secretary  shall  not  be  a  commissioner;  and  said  secretary  shall 
perform  said  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  and  receive  such  salary  as 
may  be  fixed  by  such  commission.  None  of  said  commissioners  shall 
receive  any  salary  as  such.  All  authorized  and  necessary  expenses  of 
said  commission  and  all  authorized  and  necessary  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  by  said  commission  shall  be  audited  and  paid  as  other  State 
expenses  and  expenditures  are  audited  and  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  Powers  of  com- 
ascertain  and  declare,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  the  follow-  missl0U* 
ing  things:  (a)  Standards  of  hours  of  employment  for  women  or  for 
minors  and  what  are  unreasonably  long  hours  for  women  or  for  minors 
in  any  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon;  (6)  Standards  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  for  women  or  for  minors  in  any  occupation  within  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  what  surroundings  or  conditions — sanitary  or  other¬ 
wise — are  detrimental  to  the  health  or  morals  of  women  or  of  minors  in 
any  such  occupation ;  (c)  standards  of  minimum  wages  for  women  in  any 
occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  and  what  wages  are  inadequate 
to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  any  such  women  workers  and 
to  maintain  them  in  good  health;  and  (d)  standards  of  minimum  wages 
for  minors  in  any  occupation  within  the  State  of  Oregon  and  what 
wages  are  unreasonabty  low  for  any  such  minor  workers. 

Sec.  5.  Said  commission  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  ascertain  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  in  the  different  occupations  in 
which  they  are  employed  in  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  said  commission 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  either  through  any  authorized 
representative  or  any  commissioner  to  inspect  and  examine  any  and 
all  books  and  pay  roils  and  other  records  of  any  employer  of  women  or 
minors  that  in  any  way  appertain  to  or  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
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tions  of  wages  or  hours  of  labor  or  conditions  of  labor  of  any  such 
women  workers  or  minor  workers  in  any  of  said  occupations  and  to  re¬ 
quire  from  any  such  employer  full  and  true  statements  of  the  wages 
paid  to  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  and  the  conditions  of  labor  of  all 
women  and  minors  in  his  employment. 

Sec.  6.  Every  employer  of  women  or  minors  shall  keep  a  register  of 
the  names  of  all  women  and  all  minors  employed  by  him,  and  shall,  on 
request,  permit  any  commissioner  or  any  authorized  representative  of 
said  commission  to  inspect  and  examine  such  register.  The  word 
“minor,”  as  used  in  this  act,  refers  to  and  means  any  person  of  either 
sex  under  the  age  of  18  years;  and  the  word  “women,”  as  used  in  this 
act,  refers  to  and  means  a  female  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  18  years. 

Sec.  7.  Said  commission  may  hold  meetings  for  the  transaction  of 
any  of  its  business  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  prescribe;  and 
said  commission  may  hold  public  hearings  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  deems  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  any  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  it  is  authorized  to  investigate  by  this  act.  At  any  such  public 
hearing  any  person  interested  in  the  matter  being  investigated  may 
appear  and  testify.  Said  commission  shall  have  power  to  subpoena 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  any  witness  at  any  such  public  hearing 
or  at  any  session  of  any  conference  called  and  held  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  ;  and  any  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath 
to  any  witness  who  testifies  at  any  such  public  hearing  or  at  any  such 
session  of  any  conference.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  said  com¬ 
mission  shall  be  paid  the  same  mileage  and  per  diem  as  are  allowed  by 
by  law  to  witnesses  in  civil  cases  before  the  circuit  court  of  Multnomah 
County. 

Sec.  8.  If,  after  investigation,  said  commission  is  of  opinion  that  any 
substantial  number  of  women  workers  in  any  occupation  are  working 
for  unreasonably  long  hours  or  are  working  under  surroundings  or  con¬ 
ditions  detrimental  to  their  health  or  morals  or  are  receiving  wages 
inadequate  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  main¬ 
tain  them  in  health,  said  commission  may  call  and  convene  a  conference 
for  the  purpose  and  with  the  powers  of  considering  and  inquiring  into 
and  reporting  on  the  subject  investigated  by  said  commission  and  sub¬ 
mitted  by  it  to  such  conference.  Such  conference  shall  be  composed  of 
not  more  than  three  representatives  of  the  employers  in  said  occupation 
and  of  an  equal  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  employees  in  said 
occupation  and  of  not  more  than  three  disinterested  persons  representing 
the  public  and  of  one  or  more  commissioners.  Said  commission  shall 
name  and  appoint  all  the  members  of  such  conference  and  designate  the 
chairman  thereof.  Said  commission  shall  present  to  such  conference  all 
information  and  evidence  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  said 
commission  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  by  such  con¬ 
ference;  and  said  commission  shall  cause  to  be  brought  before  such 
conference  any  witnesses  whose  testimony  said  commission  deems 
material  to  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  by  such  conference.  After  com¬ 
pleting  its  consideration  of  and  inquiry  into  the  subject  submitted  to  it 
by  said  commission,  such  conference  shall  make  and  transmit  to  said 
commission  a  report  containing  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
such  conference  on  said  subject.  Accordingly  as  the  subject  submitted 
to  it  may  require,  such  conference  shall,  in  its  report,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  on  any  or  all  of  the  following  questions  concerning  the  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  under  inquiry,  to  wit:  (a)  Standards  of  hours  of 
employment  for  women  workers  and  what  are  unreasonably  long  hours 
of  employment  for  women  workers;  (6)  standards  of  conditions  of  labor 
for  women  workers  and  what  surroundings  or  conditions — sanitary  or 
otherwise — are  detrimental  to  the  health  or  morals  of  women  workers; 
(c)  standards  of  minimum  wages  for  women  workers  and  what  wages 
are  inadequate  to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  women  workers 
and  maintain  them  in  health.  In  its  recommendations  on  a  question  of 
wages  such  conference  shall,  where  it  appears  that  any  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  women  workers  in  the  occupation  under  inquiry  are  being  paid  by 
piece  rates  as  distinguished  from  time  rate  recommend  minimum  piece 
rates  as  well  as  minimum  time  rate  and  recommend  such  minimum 
piece  rates  as  will  in  its  judgment  be  adequate  to  supply  the  necessary 
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cost  of  living  to  women  workers  of  average  ordinary  ability  and  main¬ 
tain  them  in  health ;  and  in  its  recommendations  on  a  question  of  wages 
such  conference  shall,  when  it  appears  proper  or  necessary,  recommend 
suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners  and  apprentices  and  the  maximum 
length  of  time  any  woman  worker  may  be  kept  at  such  wages  as  a  learner 
or  apprentice,  which  said  wages  shall  be  less  than  the  regular  minimum 
wages  recommended  for  the  regular  women  workers  in  the  occupation 
under  inquiry.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  any  such  conference 
shall  constitute  a  quorum;  and  the  decision  or  recommendation  or 
report  ojf  such  a  two-thirds  on  any  subject  submitted  shall  be  deemed 
the  decision  or  recommendations  or  report  of  such  conference. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  receipt  of  any  report  from  any  conference  said  com-  Commission  to 
mission  shall  consider  and  review  the  recommendations  contained  in 
said  report;  and  said  commission  may  approve  any  or  all  of  said  recom-  conference, 
mendations  or  disapprove  any  or  all  of  said  recommendations;  and  said 
commission  may  resubmit  to  the  same  conference  or  a  new  conference 
any  subject  covered  by  any  recommendations  so  disapproved.  If  said 
commission  approves  any  recommendations  contained  in  any  report 
from  any  conference,  said  commission  shall  publish  notice,  not  less  than 
once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  not  less  than  two  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  published  in  Multnomah  County,  that  it  will  on  a 
date  and  at  a  place  named  in  said  notice  hold  a  public  meeting  at  which 
all  persons  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  said  recommendations  will  be  given 
a  hearing;  and  after  said  publication  of  said  notice  and  said  meeting, 
said  commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  make  and  render  such  an  order 
as  may  be  proper  or  necessary  to  adopt  such  recommendations  and 
carry  the  same  into  effect  and  require  all  employers  in  the  occupation 
affected  thereby  to  observe  and  comply  with  such  recommendations 
and  said  order.  Said  order  shall  become  effective  in  60  days  after  it  is 
made  and  rendered  and  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and  after  the 
sixtieth  day  following  its  making  and  rendition.  After  said  order 
becomes  effective  and  while  it  is  effective,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
employer  to  violate  or  disregard  any  of  the  terms  or  provisions  of  said 
order  or  to  employ  any  woman  wmrker  in  any  occupation  covered  by  said 
order  for  longer  hours  or  under  different  surroundings  or  conditions  or  at 
lower  wages  than  are  authorized  or  permitted  by  said  order.  Said 
commission  shall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  mail  a  copy  of  any  such  order 
to  every  employer  affected  thereby;  and  every  employer  affected  by 
any  such  order  shall  keep  a  copy  thereof  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  each  room  in  his  establishment  in  which  women  workers  work.  No 
such  order  of  said  commission  shall  authorize  or  permit  the  employment 
of  any  woman  for  more  hours  per  day  or  per  week  than  the  maximum 
now  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  For  any  occupation  in  which  only  a  minimum  time  rate  Special  licenses, 
wage  has  been  established,  said  commission  may  issue  to  a  woman 
physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age  or  otherwise  a  special  license 
authorizing  her  employment  at  such  wage  less  than  said  minimum  time 
rate  wage  as  shall  be  fixed  by  said  commission  and  stated  in  said 
license. 

Sec.  11.  Said  commission  may  at  any  time  inquire  into  wages  or  M  1  n  i  m  u  m 
hours  or  conditions  of  labor  of  minors  employed  in  any  occupation  in  minors.  6  °  ’  °r 
this  State  and  determine  suitable  wages  and  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  for  such  minors.  When  said  commission  has  made  such 
determination,  it  may  issue  an  obligatory  order  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  9  of  this  act,  and  after  such  order  is  effective, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  in  said  occupation  to  employ  a 
minor  at  less  wages  or  for  more  hours  or  under  different  conditions  of 
labor  than  are  specified  or  required  in  or  by  said  order;  but  no  such 
order  of  said  commission  shall  authorize  or  permit  the  employment  of 
any  minor  for  more  hours  per  day  or  per  week  than  the  maximum  now 
fixed  by  law  or  at  any  times  or  under  any  conditions  now  prohibited 
by  law. 

Sec.  12.  The  word  “occupation”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  so  ^r°tred^iif0ations 
construed  as  to  include  any  and  every  vocation  and  pursuit  and  trade  or1ocanties.a 10nS 
and  industry.  Any  conference  may  make  a  separate  inquiry  into  and 
report  on  any  branch  of  any  occupation;  and  said  commission  may 
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make  a  separate  order  affecting  any  branch  of  any  occupation.  Any 
conference  may  make  different  recommendations  and  said  commission 
may  make  different  orders  for  the  same  occupation  in  different  localities 
in  the  State  when,  in  the  judgment  of  such  conference  or  said  com¬ 
mission,  different  condit  ions  in  different  localities  justify  such  different 
recommendations  or  different  orders. 

Sec.  13.  Said  commission  shall,  from  time  to  time,  investigate  and 
ascertain  whether  or  not  employers  in  the  State  of  Oregon  are  observing 
and  complying  with  its  orders  and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  have  prosecuted  such  employers  as  are  not  observing  or  complying 
with  its  orders. 

Sec.  14.  The  “commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  inspector  of 
factories  and  workshops”  and  the  several  officers  of  the  “board  of 
inspection  of  child  labor”  shall,  at  any  and  all  times,  give  to  said 
commission  any  information  or  statistics  in  their  respective  offices  that 
would  assist  said  commission  in  carrying  out  this  act  and  render  such 
assistance  to  said  commission  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
performance  of  their  respective  official  duties. 

Sec.  15.  Said  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
prepare  and  adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  including  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  selection  of  members  and  the  mode  of  procedure  of 
conferences. 

Sec.  16.  All  questions  of  fact  arising  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  be  determined  by 
said  commission,  and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  said 
commission  on  any  such  question  of  fact,  but  there  shall  be  a  right  of 
appeal  from  said  commission  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  Multnomah  County  from  any  ruling  or  holding  on  a  question  of  law 
included  in  or  embodied  in  any  decision  or  order  of  said  commission, 
and,  on  the  same  question  of  law,  from  said  circuit  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  all  such  appeals  the  attorney  general 
shall  appear  for  and  represent  said  commission. 

Sec.  17.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  ol 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than 
$100  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  10  days 
nor  more  than  3  months  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  18.  Any  employer  who  discharges  or  in  any  other  manner  dis¬ 
criminates  against  any  employee  because  such  employee  has  testified, 
or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  such  employer  believes  that  said 
employee  may  testify,  in  any  investigation  or  proceedings  under  or 
relative  to  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $100. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  woman  worker  shall  be  paid  by  her  employer  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  to  which  she  is  entitled  under  or  by  virtue  of 
an  order  of  said  commission,  she  may  recover  in  a  civil  action  the  full 
amount  of  her  said  minimum  wage  less  any  amount  actually  paid  to  her 
by  said  employer,  together  with  such  attorneys’  fees  as  may  be  allowed 
by  the  court  and  any  agreement  for  her  to  work  for  less  than  such 
minimum  wage  shall  be  no  defense  to  such  action. 

Sec.  20.  Said  commission  shall,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  of 
the  year  1915  and  of  each  second  year  thereafter,  make  a  succinct  report 
to  the  governor  and  legislature  of  its  work  and  the  proceedings  under 
this  act  during  the  preceding  two  years. 

Sec.  21.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  the  sum  of  $3,500  per  annum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  per  annum,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  and  expenditures  authorized  by  or  incurred 
under  this  act. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  February  17,  1913. 
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UTAH. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  63. — An  Act  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for  female  workers , 

'providing  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act ,  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  its  enforcement. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regular  employer  of  female  Unlawful 
workers  in  the  State  of  Utah  to  pay  any  woman  (female)  'less  than  the  g°a£ay  IeSS  than 
wage  in  this  section  specified,  to  wit: 

For  minors,  under  the  age  of  18  years,  not  less  than  75  cents  per  day;  Minimum 
for  adult  learners  and  apprentices  not  less  than  90  cents  per  day:  Pro-  wage  scale‘ 
vided,  That  the  learning  period  or  apprenticeship  shall  not  extend  for 
more  than  one  year;  for  adults  who  are  experienced  in  the  work  they 
are  employed  to  perform,  not  less  than  $1.25  per  day. 

Sec.  2.  All  regular  employers  of  female  workers  shall  give  a  certifi-  Certificate  of 
cate  of  apprenticeship  for  time  served  to  all  apprentices.  apprenticeship. 

Sec.  3.  Any  regular  employer  of  female  workers  who  shall  pay  to  any  Penalty  for 
woman  (female)  less  than  the  wage  specified  in  section  1  of  this  act  shail  wag^specified13,11 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  h  1 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  of  immigration,  labor  and  statistics  shall  Commissioner 
have  general  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  but  violations  of  the  l’abo^and^atL- 
same  shall  be  prosecuted  by  all  the  city,  State  and  county  prosecuting  tics  to  enforce  act. 
officers  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  18,  1913. 

WASHINGTON. 

ACTS  OF  1913. 

Chapter  174. — An  Act  to  protect  the  lives ,  health ,  morals  of  women  and 
minors,  workers,  establishing  an  industrial  wel fare  commission  for  women 
and  minors,  prescribing  its  powers  and  duties,  and  providing  for  the  fixing 
of  minimum  wages  and  the  standard  conditions  of  labor  for  such  workers 
and  providing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  same,  and  making  an  appro¬ 
priation  therefor. 

Section  1.  The  welfare  of  the  State  of  Washington  demands  that  Purpose  of  act. 
women  and  minors  be  protected  from  conditions  of  labor  which  have  a 
pernicious  effect  on  their  health  and  morals.  The  State  of  Washington, 
therefore,  exercising  herein  its  police  and  sovereign  power  declares 
that  inadequate  wages  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  labor  exert  such 
pernicious  effect. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  women  or  minors  in  any  indus-  Aertail^  condi- 
try  or  occupation  within  the  State  of  Washington  under  conditions  of  unlawful  wages 
labor  detrimental  to  their  health  or  morals;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
employ  women  workers  in  any  industry  within  the  State  of  Washington 
at  wages  which  are  not  adequate  for  their  maintenance. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  es- 
‘ ‘Industrial  welfare  commission  ”  for  the  State  of  Washington,  to  estab-  a 3  ' 

lish  such  standards  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  for  women  and 
minors  employed  within  the  State  of  Washington,  as  shall  be  held  here¬ 
under  to  be  reasonable  and  not  detrimental  to  health  and  morals,  and 
which  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  women. 

Sec.  4.  Said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  persons,  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  follows:  The  first  appoint¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  within  30  days  after  this  act  takes  effect;  one  for 
the  term  ending  January  1,  1914;  one  for  the  term  ending  January  1, 

1915;  one  for  the  term  ending  January  1,  1916;  and  one  for  the  term 
ending  January  1,  1917:  Provided,  however,  That  at  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  terms,  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  serve  a  full  term  of  four  years.  N o  person  shall  be  eligible  to  appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  commissioner  hereunder  who  is,  or  shall  have  been  at  any  time 
within  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  such  appointment  a  member  of 
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any  manufacturers  or  employers  association  or  of  any  labor  union.  The 
governor  shall  have  the  power  of  removal  for  cause.  Any  vacancies 
shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  in 
which  the  vacancy  shall  occur.  The  commissioner  of  labor  of  the  State 
of  Washington  shall  be  ex  officio  member  of  the  commission.  Three 
members  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  all  regular 
meetings  and  public  hearings. 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  said  commission  shall  draw  no  salaries. 
The  commission  may  employ  a  secretary  whose  salary  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  moneys  hereinafter  appropriated.  All  claims  for  expenses 
incurred  by  the  commission  shall,  after  approval  by  the  commission, 
be  passed  to  the  State  auditor  for  audit  and  payment. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  ascertain  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  in  the  various  occupations, 
trades  and  industries  in  which  said  women  and  minors  are  employed 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  To  this  end,  said  commission  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  call  for  statements  and  to  examine,  either 
through  its  members  or  other  authorized  representatives,  all  books,  pay 
rolls  or  other  records  of  all  persons,  firms  and  corporations  employing 
females  or  minors  as  to  any  matter  that  would  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  wages  of  labor  or  conditions  of  labor  of  said  employees.  - 

Sec.  7.  Every  employer  of  women  and  minors  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  names  of  all  women  and  minors  employed  by  him,  and  shall  on 
request  permit  the  commission  or  any  of  its  members  or  authorized 
representatives  to  inspect  such  record. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  minor  is  defined  to  be  a  person 
of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Sec.  9.  The  commission  shall  specify  times  to  hold  public  hearings, 
at  which  times  employers,  employees  or  other  interested  persons  may 
appear  and  give  testimony  as  to  the  matter  under  consideration.  The 
commission  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  administer 
oaths.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  commission  shall  be  paid  the 
same  mileage  and  per  diem  allowed  by  law  for  witnesses  before  the 
superior  court  in  civil  cases. 

Sec.  10.  If,  after  investigation,  the  commission  shall  find  that  in 
any  occupation,  trade  or  industry,  the  wages  paid  to  female  employees 
are  inadequate  to  supply  them  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain 
the  workers  in  health,  or  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  the  workers,  the  commission  is  empowered  to 
call  a  conference  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
employers  and  employees  in  the  occupation  or  industry  in  question, 
together  with  one  or  more  disinterested  persons  representing  the  pub¬ 
lic;  but  the  representatives  of  the  public  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  representatives  of  either  of  the  other  parties;  and  a  member  of  the 
commission  shall  be  a  member  of  such  conference  and  chairman 
thereof.  The  commission  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  representatives  and  the  mode  of  procedure  of  said 
conference,  and  shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions 
arising  as  to  the  validity  of  the  procedure  and  of  the  recommendations 
of  said  conference.  On  request  of  the  commission  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  conference  to  recommend  to  the  commission  an  estimate  of  the 
minimum  wage  adequate  in  the  occupation  or  industry  in  question  to 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  and  maintain  the  workers  in  health, 
and  to  recommend  standards  of  conditions  or  labor  demanded  for  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  employees.  The  finding  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  conference  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record  for  the  use  of 
the  commission. 

Sec.  11.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  recommendations  from  a  confer¬ 
ence,  the  commission  shall  review  the  same  and  may  approve  any  or 
all  of  such  recommendations,  or  it  may  disapprove  any  or  all  of  them 
and  recommit  the  subject  or  the  recommendations  disapproved  of,  to 
the  same  or  a  new  conference.  After  such  approval  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  conference  the  commission  shall  issue  an  obligatory 
order  to  be  effective  in  60  days  from  the  date  of  said  order,  or  if  the 
commission  shall  find  that  unusual  conditions  necessitate  a  longer 
period,  then  it  shall  fix  a  later  date,  specifying  the  minimum  wage  for 
women  in  the  occupation  affected,  and  the  standard  conditions  of 
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labor  for  said  women;  and  after  such  order  is  effective,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  employer  in  said  occupation  to  employ  women  over 
18  years  of  age  for  less  than  the  rate  of  wages,  or  under  conditions  of 
labor  prohibited  for  women  in  the  said  occupations.  The  commission 
shall  send  by  mail  so  far  as  practicable  to  each  employer  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  in  question  a  copy  of  the  order,  and  each  employer  shall  be 
required  to  post  a  copy  of  said  order  in  each  room  in  which  women 
affected  by  the  order  are  employed.  When  such  commission  shall 
specify  a  minimum  wage  hereunder  the  same  shall  not  be  changed  for 
one  year  from  the  date  when  such  minimum  wage  is  so  fixed. 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  wages  or  standard  conditions  of  labor  have  been 
made  mandatory  in  any  occupation,  upon  petition  of  either  employers 
or  employees,  the  commission  may  at  its  discretion  reopen  the  question 
and  reconvene  the  former  conference  or  call  a  new  one,  and  any  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  such  conference  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  recommendations  of  a  conference. 

Sec.  13.  For  any  occupation  in  which  a  minimum  rate  has  been 
established,  the  commission  through  its  secretary  may  issue  to  a  woman 
physically  defective  or  crippled  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  to  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  such  class  of  employment  or  occupation  as  usually  requires  to 
be  learned  by  apprentices,  a  special  license  authorizing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  such  licensee  for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage;  and 
the  commission  shall  fix  the  minimum  wage  for  said  person,  such 
special  license  to  be  issued  only  in  such  cases  as  the  commission  may 
decide  the  same  is  applied  for  in  good  faith  and  that  such  license  for 
apprentices  shall  be  in  force  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  said  com¬ 
mission  shall  decide  and  determine  is  proper. 

Sec.  14.  The  commission  may  at  any  time  inquire  into  wages,  and 
conditions  of  labor  of  minors,  employed  in  any  occupation  in  the  State 
and  may  determine  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  for  such  minors. 
When  the  commission  has  made  such  determination  in  the  cases  of 
minors  it  may  proceed  to  issue  an  obligatory  order  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  11  of  this  act,  and  after  such  order  is  effective  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  employer  in  said  occupation  to  employ  a 
minor  for  less  wages  than  is  specified  for  minors  in  said  occupation,  or 
under  conditions  of  labor  prohibited  by  the  commission  for  said  minors 
in  its  order. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  request  of  the  commission  the  commissioner  of 
labor  of  the  State  of  Washington  shall  furnish  to  the  commission  such 
statistics  as  the  commission  may  require. 

Sec.  16.  Any  employer  who  discharges,  or  in  any  other  manner  dis¬ 
criminates  against  any  employee  because  such  employee  has  testified 
or  is  about  to  testify,  or  because  such  employer  believes  that  said 
employee  may  testify  in  any  investigation  or  proceedings  relative  to 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  $25  to 
$100  for  each  such  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  17.  Any  person  employing  a  woman  or  minor  for  whom  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  standard  conditions  of  labor  have  been  specified,  at  less 
than  said  minimum  wage,  or  under  conditions  of  labor  prohibited  by 
the  order  of  the  commission;  or  violating  any  other  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more 
than  $100. 

Sec.  17^.  Any  worker  or  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  minor  to 
whom  this  act  applies  may  complain  to  the  commission  that  the  wages 
paid  to  the  workers  are  less  than  the  minimum  rate  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  shall  investigate  the  same  and  proceed  under  this  act  in  behalf 
of  the  wnrker. 

Sec.  18.  If  any  employee  shall  receive  less  than  the  legal  minimum 
wage,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  section  13,  said  employee 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  in  a  civil  action  the  full  amount  of  the 
legal  minimum  wage,  as  herein  provided  for,  together  with  costs  and 
attorney’s  fees,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  notwithstanding  any  agree¬ 
ment  to  work  for  such  lesser  wage.  In  such  action,  however,  the  em¬ 
ployer  shall  be  credited  with  any  wages  which  have  been  paid  on 
account. 
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Court  appeal.  Sec.  19.  All  questions  of  fact  arising  under  this  act  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  commission,  and  there  shall  be  no  appeal  from  its  decision 
upon  said  question  of  fact.  Either  employer  or  employee  shall  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  superior  court  on  questions  of  law. 

Report.  Sec.  20.  The  commission  shall  biennially  make  a  report  to  the  gov¬ 

ernor  and  State  legislature  of  its  investigations  and  proceedings. 

Appropriation.  Sec.  21.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  out  of  any  moneys  of 
the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $5,000  or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
commission. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  24,  1913. 

WISCONSIN. 

LAWS  OF  1913. 


Chapter  712. — An  Act  to  create  sections  1729s-l  to  1729s-12,  inclusive , 
of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  living  wage  for  women 
and  minors ,  and  making  an  appropriation,  and  providing  a  penalty. 


Section  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  12  new  sections  to  read: 


Definition  of 
terms. 


Living  wage  to 
be  paid. 


Penalty. 


Commission  to 
determine  and 
fix  living  wage. 


Section  1729s-l.  The  following  terms  as  used  in  section  1729&-1  to 
1729s-12,  inclusive,  shall  be  construed  as  follows: 

(1)  The  term  “employer”  shall  mean  and  include  every  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  agent,  manager,  representative,  contractor,  sub¬ 
contractor  or  principal,  or  other  person  having  control  or  direction  of 
any  person  employed  at  any  labor  or  responsible  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  wages  of  another. 

(2)  The  term  “employee’  ’  shall  mean  and  include  every  jmrson  who 
is  in  receipt  of  or  is  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  labor  performed 
for  any  employer. 

(3)  The  term  “wage”  and  the  term  “wages”  shall  each  mean  any 
compensation  for  labor  measured  by  time,  piece  or  otherwise. 

(4)  The  term  “welfare”  shall  mean  and  include  reasonable  com¬ 
fort,  reasonable  physical  well-being,  decency,  and  moral  well-being. 

(5)  The  term  “ living  wage”  shall  mean  compensation  for  labor  paid, 
whether  by  time,  piecework  or  otherwise,  sufficient  to  enable  the 
employee  receiving  it  to  maintain  himself  or  herself  under  conditions 
consistent  with  his  or  her  welfare. 

Section  1729s-2.  Every  wage  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  by  any  em¬ 
ployer  to  any  female  or  minor  employee,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  section  1729s-7,  shall  be  not  less  than  a  living  wage. 

Section  1729s-3.  Any  employer  paying,  offering  to  pay,  or  agreeing 
to  pay  to  any  female  or  minor  employee  a  wage  lower  or  less  in  value 
than  a  living  wage  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of  sections 
1729s-l  to  1729s-12,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 

Section  1729s-4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission 
and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  authority  to  investigate, 
ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  classification,  and  to  issue 
general  or  special  orders  determining  the  living  wage,  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  sections  1729s-l  to  1729s-12,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
Such  investigations,  classifications  and  orders,  and  any  action,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  suit  to  set  aside,  vacate  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said 
commission,  or  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  thereof,  shall  be  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  proceedings  in  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,  inclusive,  of 
the  statutes,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1729s-l,  1729s-2,  1729s-3, 1729s-4, 
1729s-5,  1729s-6,  1729s-7,  1729s-8,  1729s-9,  1729s-10,  1729s-ll,  and 
1729s-12  of  the  statutes;  and  every  order  of  the  said  commission  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  the  orders  issued  pursuant  to  said 
sections  2394—41  to  2394-70,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  and  the  penalties 
therein  shall  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  sections 
17298-1,  1729s-2,  1729s-3,  1729s-4,  1729s-5,  1729s-6,  1729s-7,  1729s-8, 
1729s-9,  1729S-10,  1729s-ll,  and  1729s-12  of  the  statutes. 
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Section  1729S-5.  After  July  1,  1913,  the  industrial  commission  may, 
upon  its  own  initiative,  and  after  July  1,  1914,  the  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  shall,  within  20  days  after  the  filing  of  a  verified  complaint  of  any 
person  setting  forth  that  the  wages  paid  to  any  female  or  minor  em¬ 
ployee  in  any  occupation  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  such  employee  to 
maintain  himself  or  herself  under  conditions  consistent  with  his  or  her 
welfare,  investigate  and  determine  whether  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  wage  paid  to  any  female  or  minor  employee  is  not 
a  living  wage. 

Section  1729s-6.  If,  upon  investigation,  the  commission  finds  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  wages  paid  to  any  female 
or  minor  employee  are  not  a  living  wage,  it  shall  appoint  an  advisory 
wage  board,  selected  so  as  fairly  to  represent  employers,  employees, 
and  the  public,  to  assist  in  its  investigations  and  determinations.  The 
living  wage  so  determined  upon  shall  be  the  living  wage  for  all  female 
or  minor  employees  within  the  same  class  as  established  by  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  commission. 

Section  1729s-7.  The  industrial  commission  shall  make  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  whereby  any  female  or  minor  unable  to  earn  the  living  wage 
theretofore  determined  upon,  shall  be  granted  a  license  to  work  for  a 
wage  which  shall  be  commensurate  with  his  or  her  ability.  Each 
license  so  granted  shall  establish  a  wage  for  the  licensee,  and  no 
licensee  shall  be  employed  at  a  wage  less  than  the  rate  so  established. 

Section  1729s-8.  1.  All  minors  working  in  an  occupation  for  which 
a  living  wage  has  been  established  for  minors,  and  who  shall  have  no 
trade,  shall,  if  employed  in  an  occupation  which  is  a  trade  industry, 
be  indentured  under  the  provisions  of  sections  2377  to  2386,  inclusive, 
of  the  statutes. 

2.  A  “trade”  or  a  “trade  industry”  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
shall  be  a  trade  or  an  industry  involving  physical  labor  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  mechanical  skill  and  training  such  as  render  a  period  of  in¬ 
struction  reasonably  necessary.  The  industrial  commission  shall  in¬ 
vestigate,  determine  and  declare  what  occupations  and  industries  are 
included  within  the  phrase  a  “trade”  or  a  “trade  industry. ” 

3.  All  minors  working  in  an  occupation  for  which  a  living  wage  has 
been  established  for  minors  but  which  is  not  a  trade  industry,  who 
have  no  trade,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  minors  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  16  as  provided  in  section  1728c-l  of  the 
statutes. 

4.  The  industrial  commission  may  make  exceptions  to  the  operation 
of  subsections  1  and  2  of  this  section  where  conditions  make  their 
application  unreasonable. 

Section  1729s-9.  Every  employer  employing  three  or  more  females 
or  minors  shall  register  with  the  industrial  commission,  on  blanks  to  be 
supplied  by  the  commission.  In  filling  out  the  blank  he  shall  state 
separately  the  number  of  females  and  the  number  of  minors  employed 
by  him,  their  age,  sex,  wages,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  at  which 
they  are  employed,  and  shall  give  such  other  information  relative  to 
the  work  performed  and  the  wages  received  as  the  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  requires.  Each  employer  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  women  and  minors  employed  by  him,  the  hours  of 
employment  and  wages  of  each,  and  such  other  records  as  the  indus¬ 
trial  commission  requires. 

Section  1729s-10.  Any  employer  who  discharges  or  threatens  to  dis¬ 
charge,  or  in  any  way  discriminates,  or  threatens  to  discriminate 
against  any  employee  because  the  employee  has  testified  or  i3  about 
to  testify,  or  because  the  employer  believes  that  the  employee  may 
testify,  in  any  investigation  or  proceeding  relative  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  act,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  $25  for  each  offense. 

Section  1729s-11.  Each  day  during  which  any  employer  shall  em¬ 
ploy  a  person  for  whom  a  living  wage  has  been  fixed  at  a  wage  less 
than  the  living  wage  fixed  shall  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  vio¬ 
lation  of  sections  1729s-l  to  1729s-12,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 

Section  1729s-12.  Any  person  may  register  with  the  industrial  com¬ 
mission  a  complaint  that  the  wages  paid  to  an  employee  for  whom  a 
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living  wage  has  been  established  are  less  than  that  rate,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  commission  shall  investigate  the  matter  and  take  all  proceed¬ 
ings  necessary  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  wage  not  less  than  the  living 
wage. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage  and  publication. 

Approved  July  31,  1913. 


VICTORIA. 

FACTORIES  AND  SHOPS  ACT,  1912. 

[No.  2386.] 

m 

Short  title  and  Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  factories  and  shops  act,  1912, 
commencement.  an(j  gpap  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1913. 

Part  VII. — Special  Boards. 

(l)  APPOINTMENT  OF  BOARDS. 

Existing  Section  133.  (1)  Every  special  board  purporting  to  have  been  ap- 
firmedd  S  c  0  n "  pointed  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  validly  appointed. 

Power  to  ap-  (2)  Where  a  resolution  is  or  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
Eoard t  special  ment  declaring  that  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  any  special  board  to  de¬ 
termine  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  which  may  be  paid  to  any  person  or 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  employed  anywhere  in  Victoria  (whether 
in  a  factory  or  not)  in  any  process  trade  business  or  occupation  or 
any  group  thereof  specified  in  the  resolution  or  where  any  special  board 
has  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  act  been  appointed  for  any 
process  trade  business  or  occupation  or  any  group  thereof  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  council  may  if  he  thinks  fit  from  time  to  time — • 

(a)  Appoint  one  or  more  special  boards  for  any  one  of  such  processes 
trades  businesses  or  occupations  or  for  any  branch  or  branches  thereof 
or  for  any  group  or  groups  thereof;  and 

(b)  Define  the  area  or  locality  (including  the  whole  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  Victoria)  within  which  the  determination  of  each  of  such 
special  boards  shall  be  operative;  and  extend  or  redefine  any  such  area 
or  locality;  and 

(c)  As  between  any  two  or  more  special  boards,  adjust  the  powers 
which  such  boards  or  any  of  them  may  lawfully  exercise,  and  for  that 
purpose  deprive  any  special  board  of  any  of  its  powers  and  confer  them 
upon  any  other  special  board. 

(3)  When  any  special  board  is  deprived  of  any  of  its  powers  pursuant 
to  this  section  any  determination  thereof  or  of  the  court  of  industrial 
appeals  made  before  such  deprivation  under  any  power  of  which  the 
special  board  is  deprived  shall  continue  in  operation  until  superseded 
by  a  determination  of  the  special  board  upon  which  such  power  is  con¬ 
ferred,  and  upon  such  determination  being  made  shall  cease  to  have 
effect. 

(4)  Where  under  this  section  the  area  or  locality  within  which  the 
determination  of  any  special  board  is  to  be  operative  is  extended  so  as 
to  include  any  part  or  parts  of  Victoria  outside  the  Metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  or  outside  any  city  town  or  borough  the  governor  in  council  if  in 
any  case  he  thinks  it  necessary  may  appoint  a  new  special  board  to 
take  the  place  of  the  special  board  the  operation  of  whose  determina¬ 
tion  is  so  extended. 

(5)  Where  any  new  special  board  is  so  appointed  any  determination 
of  the  board  whose  place  it  takes  or  of  the  court  of  industrial  appeals 
theretofore  made  shall  within  the  area  or  locality  for  which  the  deter¬ 
mination  was  made  continue  in  operation  until  superseded  by  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  new  special  board  and  upon  such  determination  being 
made  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

(6)  Each  special  board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  4  nor  more  than 
10  members  and  a  chairman. 
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Sec.  134.  The  governor  in  council  may  by  order  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette  direct  that  any  special  board  may  in  any  regula¬ 
tion  determination  order  or  instrument  or  legal  proceedings  be  de¬ 
scribed  for  all  purposes  by  some  short  title  specified  in  such  order. 

Sec.  135  (as  amended  by  section  25,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914). 
(1)  The  governor  in  council  may  by  an  order  published  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  extend  the  powers  under  this  act  of  any  special  board  so 
that  such  board  may  fix  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  for  any  process,  trade, 
business,  or  occupation  or  part  of  any  such  process,  trade,  business  or 
occupation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor  in  council  is  of  the 
same  or  similar  class  or  character  as  that  for  which  such  board  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  such  board  shall  as  regards  the  process,  trade,  business 
or  occupation  mentioned  in  the  extending  order  in  council  have  all  the 
powers  conferred  on  a  special  board  by  this  act. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  Government  Gazette  containing  an  order  so  ex¬ 
tending  the  powers  of  a  special  board  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  making  of  such  order  and  such  order  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged  or  disputed  in  any  court  whatever. 

Sec.  136  (as  amended  by  section  26,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914). 
(1)  One-half  of  the  members  of  a  special  board  shall  be  appointed 
as  representatives  of  employers  and  one-half  as  representatives  of 
employees.1 

(2)  The  representatives  of  the  employers  shall  be  bona  fide  and 
actual  employers  in  the  trade  concerned,  or  shall  have  been  so  for  six 
months  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  representatives  of  the  employees  shall  be  actual  and 
bona  fide  employees  in  such  trade,  or  shall  have  been  so  for  six  months 
during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  their  appointment. 

(3)  All  the  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  respectively 
nominated  for  any  special  board  shall  reside  in  the  area  or  locality  to 
which  the  determination  of  the  special  board  is  to  be  applied;  and  if 
any  such  representative  ceases  to  reside  as  aforesaid  he  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  qualified  as  and  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  board. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  one-fifth  of  the  employers  or  employees  in  any 
process  trade  business  or  occupation  carry  on  or  are  engaged  in  such 
process  trade  business  or  occupation  outside  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  as  defined  in  this  act  one  at  least  of  the  persons  so  nominated  as 
representatives  of  employers  and  one  at  least  of  the  persons  so  nomi¬ 
nated  as  representatives  of  employees  shall  be  a  person  who  resides 
and  who  carries  on  or  is  engaged  in  or  lias  carried  on  or  been  engaged  in 
(as  the  case  may  be)  such  process  trade  business  or  occupation  out¬ 
side  the  said  metropolitan  district. 

(5)  In  any  case  where  after  the  lapse  of  three  months  from  the  date  of 
the  order  in  council  for  the  appointment  of  any  special  board  the 
minister  is  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  employers  or 
employees  can  not  be  found  to  act  as  members  of  the  board  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  council  on  the  advice  of  the  minister  may  appoint  any  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  trade  concerned  to  be  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  employers  or  the  employees  on  such  board. 

(6)  (a)  Appointments  as  members  of  any  special  board  shall  be  for 
three  years  only,  but  any  member  of  a  special  board  may  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office  be  reappointed  thereto; 

( b )  The  chairman  of  any  special  board  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
be  a  member  thereof;  and 

(c)  The  governor  in  council  may  at  any  time  remove  any  member 
of  a  special  board. 

Sec.  137  (as  amended  by  section  27,  act  No.  2558,  November  2,  1914). 
(1)  Before  appointing  the  members  of  any  special  board  the  minister 
may  by  notice  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  nominate  1 
persons  as  representatives  of  employers  and  representatives  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  appointed  as  members  of  such  special  board. 


Short  title. 


Power  to  ex¬ 
tend  scope  of 
special  board. 


Evidence. 


Constitution 

board. 


of 


Members  of 
boards  to  reside 
in  locality. 


County  repre¬ 
sentative. 


A  p  p  o  intment 
of  members  of 
special  boards. 


Term  of  office. 


Removal  of 
members. 

Provisions  for 
appointment  of 
representative 
members. 


1  See  also  section  162. 

2  Although  the  minister  has  power  to  nominate  whomsoever  ho  pleases  within  the 
limitations  of  section  136  ante,  his  invariable  practice  is  to  consult  the  parties  interested. 
It  is  open  for  any  person  or  association  to  forward  the  names  of  persons  suitable  for  nomi¬ 
nation.  If  such  names  exceed  the  number  to  be  appointed,  the  minister  makes  a  selec¬ 
tion,  and  nominates  those  selected  by  publishing  their  name  in  the  Government  Gazette. 
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after  nomi¬ 
nations. 


Vacancies. 


(2)  Unless  within  21  days  after  the  date  when  such  nominations  are  so 
published  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  employers  or  at  least  one-fifth  of  the 
adult  employees  respectively  engaged  in  the  process  trade  business 
or  occupation  subject  to  such  special  board  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  minister  that  they  object  to  the  appointment  of  the  persons  nomi¬ 
nated  as  their  representatives  (as  the  case  may  be)  then  such  persons  so 
nominated  may  be  appointed  members  of  the  special  board  by  the 
governor  in  council  as  representatives  thereon  of  the  employers  or 
employees  (as  the  case  may  be). 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  information  necessary  for  pre¬ 
paring  rolls  of  electors  (none  of  whom  shall  be  under  the  age  of  18 
years)  for  special  boards  in  any  process  trade  business  or  occupa¬ 
tion  not  usually  or  frequently  carried  on  in  a  factory  as  defined  by  this 
act  all  employers  shall  send  to  the  chief  inspector  their  names  and 
addresses  and  also  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  employees  not  under 
18  years  of  age,  in  the  form  or  to  the  effect  of  the  seventh  schedule 
and  the  chief  inspector  shall  compile  voters’  rolls  therefrom  and  each 
employer  and  each  employee  shall  have  one  vote. 

Any  employer  failing  so  to  forward  his  name  and  address  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  of  employers  on  the  special 
board  to  be  elected. 

Every  employee  not  under  18  years  of  age,  who  produces  evidence 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  inspector  that  his  ordinaiy  occupation 
when  at  work  is  employment  in  any  process  trade  business  or  occu¬ 
pation  in  regard  to  which  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  of  payment  are  to 
be  determined  by  any  special  board  shall  notwithstanding  that  his 
name  and  address  have  not  been  forwarded  by  his  employer,  be  enrolled 
as  an  elector  of  representatives  of  employees  on  such  special  board. 

The  minister  may  decide  whether  any  process  trade  business  or 
occupation  falis  within  this  subsection. 

(4)  The  minister  shall  decide  whether  persons  nominated  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  objected  to  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  employers 
or  adult  employees  (as  the  case  may  be)  and  for  that  purpose  he  shall 
accept  the  records  given  by  the  chief  inspector  in  his  latest  annual  report. 

Provided ,  That  in  any  case  where  no  records  are  given  in  the  latest  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  with  respect  to  any  persons, 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  determination  of  any  such  special  board  the 
minister  if  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  substantial  objection  to  the  per¬ 
sons  nominated  by  him  as  representatives  of  employers  or  employees  on 
such  special  board  and  notwithstanding  that  an  objection  signed  by 
one-fifth  of  the  employers  or  adult  employees,  respectively  engaged  in 
the  process  trade  business  or  occupation  subject  to  such  special  board 
has  not  been  lodged,  may  decide  that  an  election  shall  be  held. 

(5)  If  the  minister  is  satisfied  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  employers 
or  of  the  adult  employees  object  within  the  time  aforesaid  to  the 
persons  nominated  as  their  representatives  or  that  otherwise  there  is 
substantial  objection  then  such  representatives  of  employers  or  such 
representatives  of  employees  shall  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  be  elected  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 1  made  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  council.2 

Sec.  138.  If  the  number  of  persons  nominated  as  representatives  of 
employers  or  employees  (as  the  case  may  be)  does  not  exceed  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  elected  the  persons  nominated  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  been  elected  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  council  accordingly  to  be  members  of  the  special  board. 

Sec.  139.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  occurring  from  any  cause  what¬ 
soever  in  any  special  board,  the  governor  in  council  may  without  pre¬ 
vious  nomination  or  election  appoint  a  person  as  representative  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  employees  as  the  case  may  require  (and  the  person  so  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  been  elected  by  such  em¬ 
ployers  or  employees,  a3  the  case  may  be);  and  such  person  shall  be  so 
appointed  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  member 
who  dies  or  resigns  or  is  removed.3 


1  For  regulations  see  p.  228. 

2  See  section  161. 

3  It  is  the  practice  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  persons  concerned.  If 
the  hoard  is  sitting  when  the  vacancy  occurs,  its  remaining  members  usually  suggest  a 
suitable  person.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  parties  interested  to  be  ready  with  nominations 
as  soon  as  a  seat  on  the  board  becomes  vacant. 
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(2)  APPOINTMENT  OP  CHAIRMEN. 

Sec.  140  (1)  The  members  of  a  special  board  shall  within  fourteen  Nomination  of 
days  after  their  appointment  nominate  in  writing  some  person  (not chairman* 
being  one  of  such  members)  to  be  chairman  of  such  special  board,  and 
such  person  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council  to  such  office. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  minister  not  receiving  such  nomination  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  appointment  of  the  said  members  then  the  gov¬ 
ernor  in  council  may  appoint  the  chairman  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  minister. 

(3)  POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OP  BOARDS.  1 

Sec.  141  (as  amended  by  section  28,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914). 

(1)  Every  special  board  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  its  appointment — 

(а)  Shall  determine  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  of  payment  payable  to  Board  to  de- 
any  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  employed  in  the  process  rate^ofpay.0^^ 
trade  business  or  occupation  specified  in  such  appointment.  Such 

prices  or  rates  of  payment  may  be  fixed  at  piecework  prices  or  at  wages 
rates  or  both  as  the  special  board  thinks  fit; 

(б)  Shall  determine  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  for  Board  to  fix 
which  such  lowest  wages  rates  shall  be  payable  according  to  the  nature  nura  jer  °  10Urs* 
or  conditions  of  the  work;  and  the  wages  rates  payable  for  any  shorter 

time  worked  shall  be  not  less  than  a  pro  rata  amount  of  such  wages  rates 
and  not  less  than  such  a  rate  as  may  be  fixed  for  casual  labor. 

In  fixing  such  lowest  prices  or  rates  the  special  board  shall  take  into  Matters  to  be 
consideration  the  following  matters  and  may  (if  it  thinks  fit)  fix  differ- consl  ere  • 
ent  prices  or  rates  accordingly — 

(1)  The  nature  kind  and  class  of  work; 

(ii)  The  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done; 

(iii)  The  age  and  the  sex  of  the  workers ; 2 

(iv)  The  place  or  locality  where  the  work  is  to  be  done; 

(v)  The  hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  work  is  to  be  done; 

(vi)  Whether  more  than  six  consecutive  days’  work  is  to  be  done; 

(vii)  Whether  the  work  is  casual  as  defined  by  the  board;3 

(viii)  Any  recognized  usage  or  custom  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  work;  and 

(ix)  Any  matter  whatsoever  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  pre¬ 
scribed. 

(2)  Every  special  board  shall  fix  higher  wages  rates  to  be  paid  for  over-  Special  boards 
time ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  exercise  the  powers  set  out  in  any  one  r°tes.  °V61  ime 
but  not  more  than  one  of  the  paragraphs  in  this  subsection  numbered 

(«),(&),  (c),  or  (d):  >  . 

(а)  It  may  fix  an  overtime  rate  for  any  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  Overtime  rates, 
worked  in  any  week  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours  determined  for 

a  week’s  work;  or 

(б)  It  may  fix  the  hour  of  beginning  and  the  hour  of  ending  work  on 
each  day;  and  in  that  case  shall — 

Fix  higher  wages  rates  to  be  paid  for  any  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour 
worked  in  any  week — 

(i)  Outside  the  hours  so  fixed;  4 

(ii)  Within  the  hours  so  fixed  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours  deter¬ 
mined  for  a  week’s  work;  or 

(c)  It  may  fix  the  hour  of  beginning  and  the  hour  of  ending  each 
shift;  and  in  that  case  shall — 

Fix  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  work  done  on  each  shift;  and 

Fix  a  higher  rate  to  be  paid  for  each  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  worked 
by  any  employee  before  or  after  his  shift;  or 


1  A  board  may  fix  rates  for  repairing  articles.  See  section  152  post.  For  additional 
powers  as  to  apprentices  and  improvers,  see  section  182  post. 

2  As  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  other  than  apprentices  or  improvers,  see  section 
154  post. 

s  According  to  section  29,  act  No.  2558,  Nov.  2, 1914,  casual  work  shall  mean  work 
during  nny  week  for  not  more  than  one-half  the  maximum  number  of  hours  fixed  by 
the  special  board  in  respect  of  any  particular  process,  trade,  business,  or  occupation 
and  the  determination  of  any  special  board  with  respect  to  casual  work  shall  always 
be  subject  to  this  provision. 

i  It  will  be  noted  that,  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  two  different  classes  of  overtime 
can  be  fixed.  Under  (1)  and  (2)  the  boards  are  bound  to  fix  the  number  of  hours  for  a 
week’s  work,  and  the  wages  rate  for  any  time  in  excess.  Under  (2)  they  may  fix  the  times 
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(d)  It  may  fix  a  higher  rate  to  be  paid  for  any  hour  or  fraction  of  an 
hour  worked  on  any  day  in  a  factory  before  or  after  the  ordinary  working 
houra  of  the  factory. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section  every  special 
board  may  exercise  either  or  both  of  the  following  powers,  namely: 

(а)  It  may  fix  special  rates  for  work  to  be  done  on  a  Sunday  or  public 
holiday;  or  1 

(б)  It  may  fix  special  rates  to  be  paid  to  any  employee  who  works 
away  from  his  employer’s  place  of  business  for  time  occupied  in  travel¬ 
ing  between  the  employer’s  place  of  business  and  work  or  between  the 
employee’s  residence  and  work. 

(c)  May  prescribe  the  form  of  apprenticeship  indenture  to  be  used; 

( d )  When  in  this  act  or  any  regulations  thereunder  the  number  of  the 
hours  of  work  per  week  or  the  overtime  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  for  any 
class  or  classes  of  workers,  a  special  board  when  exercising  any  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  this  section  instead  of  fixing  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  per  week  of  overtime  rate  for  the  class  or  classes  of  workers 
to  be  affected  by  the  determination  of  such  board  fixed  by  the  factories 
and  shops  acts  may  fix  a  different  number  of  working  hours  or  overtime 
rate  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  142.  Where  pursuant  to  this  act  by  any  determination  of  a 
special  board  both  a  piecework  price  and  a  wages  rate  are  fixed  for 
any  work,  the  piecework  price  shall  be  based  on  the  wages  rate;  but 
no  determination  shall  be  liable  to  be  questioned  or  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  any  piecework  price  is  a  greater  or  less  amount  than  such 
price  would  be  if  based  upon  the  wages  rate. 

Sec.  143.  For  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or  manufacturing  outside 
a  factory  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  or  boots  or  shoes  a  piece¬ 
work  price  only  shall  be  fixed,  and  the  board  shall  on  request  of  any 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  shop  or  place  fix  a  wages  rate  for  any  work 
done  by  persons  operating  at  a  machine  used  in  such  factory  or  shop 
or  place. 

Sec.  144.  (1)  Any  special  board  instead  of  specifying  the  lowest 
piecework  prices  which  may  be  paid  for  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or 
manufacturing  any  articles  may  determine  that  piecework  prices  based 
on  wages  rates  fixed  by  such  special  board  may  be  fixed  and  paid  there¬ 
for  subject  to  and  as  provided  in  the  next  following  subsection. 

(2)  Any  employer  who  pursuant  to  such  determination  fixes  and 
pays  piecework  prices  shall  base  such  piecework  prices  on  the  earnings 
of  an  average  worker  working  under  like  conditions  to  those  for  which 
the  piecework  prices  are  fixed  and  who  is  paid  by  time  at  the  wages 
rates  fixed  by  such  special  board.  Every  such  employer  shall  if 
required  by  the  chief  inspector  so  to  do  forward  a  statement  of  such 
prices  to  the  chief  inspector. 

(3)  Any  person  who  having  fixed  a  piecework  price  as  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  provided  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any  pretense  or  device 
pays  or  offers  or  permits  any  person  to  offer  or  attempts  to  pay  any 
person  a  piecework  price  lower  than  the  price  so  fixed  by  such  first- 


of  beginning  and  ending  work  upon  each  day,  and,  having  done  so,  must  fix  a  higher  rate 
for  all  time  worked  outside  those  hours.  If  these  two  powers  were  exercised  independ¬ 
ently  of  one  another,  they  would  clash. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  when  any  board  wishes  to  exercise  both  powers,  to  adopt 
a  form  such  as  follows: 

Time  oj  beginning  and  ending  work. — That  the  time  of  beginning  and  ending  work 
shall  be — 

Time  of  beginning,  7.30  a.  m.;  time  of  ending,  12  noon  on  the  day  on  which  the  half 
holiday  is  observed.  Time  of  beginning,  7.30  a.  m.:  time  of  ending,  6  p.  m.  on  the  other 
working  days  of  the  week. 

Overtime. — That  the  following  rates  shall  be  paid  for  all  work  done: 

(a)  Within  the  hours  fixed  in  clause  in  excess  of  48  hours  in  any  week,  time  and  a 
quarter. 

(b)  Outside  the  hours  fixed  in  clause,  time  and  a  quarter. 

In  many  trades  it  is  found  better  to  exercise  only  the  power  of  fixing  overtime  rates  on 
the  week’s  work,  without  fixing  the  time  of  beginning  and  ending.  This  course  has  the 
advantage  of  elasticity,  allowing  employers  and  employees  to  arrange  their  hours  of  work 
to  suit  themselves,  according  to  the  conditions  and  locality  of  their  work. 

1  The  only  days  which  a  wage  board  has  power  to  name  as  public  holidays  are:  1st 
January  (New  Year’s  Day),  26th  January  (Foundation  Day),  Good  Friday,  Easter  Sat¬ 
urday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  21st  April  (Eight  Hours’"  Day),  3d  June  (King’s  birth¬ 
day),  first  Thursday  in  September  (Royal  Agricultural  Show  day,  in  localities  named  in 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  Act),  25th  December  (Christmas  Day),  and  26th  Decem¬ 
ber  (Boxing  Day). 
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mentioned  person  or  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  forward  a  statement  of 
such  prices  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  chief  inspector,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  part.1 

(4)  In  proceedings  against  any  person  for  a  contravention  of  the 
provisions  of  the  two  last  preceding  subsections  of  this  section  the  onus 
of  proof'  that  any  piecework  price  fixed  or  paid  by  such  person  is  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  subsections  shall  in  all  cases 
lie  on  the  defendant. 

Sec.  145.  When  in  any  determination  a  special  board  has  fixed  a 
wages  rate  only  for  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or  manufacturing  either 
inside  or  outside  a  factory  any  articles  or  for  doing  any  work  then  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  pay  or  authorize  or  permit  to  be 
paid  therefor  any  piecework  prices,  and  the  receipt  or  acceptance  of 
any  piecework  prices  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  payment  or  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  such  wages. 

Sec.  146.  When  in  any  determination  a  special  board  has  fixed  piece¬ 
work  prices  for  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or  manufacturing  any  articles 
and  in  the  description  of  the  work  in  respect  of  which  such  piecework 
price  is  to  be  paid  such  board  enumerates  several  operations,  and  when 
any  one  or  more  of  such  operations  is  by  the  direction  or  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied  consent  of  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  his  manager 
or  foreman  or  agent  omitted,  such  omission  shall  not  affect  the  price  to 
be  paid  in  connection  with  the  particular  work,  but  such  price  shall, 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  such  determination,  be  that  fixed  as  the 
price  for  the  whole  work  described. 

Sec.  147.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act  the  price 
or  rate  of  payment  to  be  fixed  by  any  special  board  for  wholly  or  partly 
preparing  or  manufacturing  any  article  of  furniture  2  shall  wherever 
practicable  be  both  a  piecework  price  and  a  wages  rate.  The  piecework 
price  shall  be  based  on  the  wages  rate  fixed  by  such  board. 

Sec.  148.  Where  it  appears  to  be  just  and  expedient  special  wages 
rates  may  be  fixed  for  aged  infirm  or  slow  workers  by  any  special 
board.3 

Sec.  149.  All  powers  of  any  special  board  may  be  exercised  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

Sec.  150.  During  any  vacancy  in  a  special  board  (other  than  in  the 
office  of  chairman)  the  continuing  members  may  act  as  if  no  vacancy 
existed,  provided  no  member  of  the  board  objects.4 

Sec.  151.  The  chairman  of  any  special  board  may  require  any  person 
(including  a  member  of  a  special  board)  giving  evidence  before  a  board 
to  give  his  evidence  on  oath  and  for  such  purpose  shall  be  entitled  to 
administer  an  oath  accordingly  to  such  person. 

Sec.  152.  A  special  board  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  lowest 
prices  or  rates  to  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
employed  in  repairing — 

(а)  Any  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture  in  respect 
to  which  such  board  may  make  a  determination;  or 

(б)  Any  articles  which  are  subject  to  the  determination  of  a  special 
board  for  any  process  trade  or  business. 

Sec.  153.  Where  by  the  determination  of  a  special  board  the  wages  of 
an  apprentice  or  of  an  improver  are  to  vary  in  accordance  with  his  expe¬ 
rience  or  length  of  employment  in  his  trade,  then  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  wages  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  any  time  during  which 
such  apprentice  or  improver  has  worked  at  his  trade  shall  be  reckoned 
in  his  length  of  employment  in  such  trade. 

Sec.  154.  When  fixing  the  wages  rate  to  be  paid  to  persons  (other  than 
apprentices  or  improvers)  under  21  years  of  age  for  any  particular  class 
of  work  any  special  board  may  fix  different  rates  having  regard  to  the 
length  of  experience  of  such  persons  in  such  particular  class. 

Sec.  155.  No  special  board  shall  sit  during  ordinary  working  hours  in 
any  trade  except  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  on  the  board,  or  by  the  direction  of  the  minister. 


1  Penalty,  section  226. 

2  For  additional  powers  of  furniture  board,  see  sections  152  and  156  post. 

2  Very  few  boards  have  exercised  their  powers  under  this  section.  Under  section  202 
the  chief  inspector  can  grant  a  license  to  an  old,  slow,  or  infirm  worker  to  work  for  less 
than  the  minimum  wage,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  in  case  a  board  had  fixed  rates, 
the  chief  inspector  could  legally  grant  a  license  to  work  for  anything  less  than  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  board. 

4  In  practice  the  boards  do  not  usually  decide  important  points  during  a  vacancy. 
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(4)  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AS  TO  SPECIAL  BOARDS. 
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Sec.  156.  The  special  board  heretofore  appointed  with  regard  to  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  may  also  determine  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  which 
may  be  paid  to  female  workers  employed  as  upholstresses  whether  as 
carpet  hands  table  hands  or  drapery  hands,  also  to  male  persons 
employed  in  planning  and  laying  carpets  or  linoleums  or  floor  cloths  or 
fixing  draperies  or  making  and  fixing  window  Venetian  and  wire  blinds 
if  a  resolution  shall  have  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  de¬ 
claring  it  is  expedient  for  the  special  board  so  to  do. 

Sec.  158.  (1)  Special  boards  may  be  appointed  in  order  to  determine 
the  lowest  prices  or  rates  which  may  be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons 
or  classes  of  persons  wheresoever  employed  in  the  process  trade  or 
business  of  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  ironworking  trade  (for 
which  a  special  board  has  not  been  constituted)  including — 

(a)  Engineering. 

(b)  Boiler  making. 

(c)  Blacksmithing. 

(d)  General  ironwork. 

(2)  The  lowest  prices  or  rates  which  may  be  determined  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  factories  and  shops  acts  by  any  special  board  ap¬ 
pointed — 

In  the  occupation  of  a  fireman,  boiler  attendant,  or  engine  driver  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  steam  boilers  or  steam  engines  other  than 
steam  boilers  or  steam  engines  connected  with  mines;  or 

Under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a),  ( b ),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion — 

for  any  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  shall  be  the  lowest  prices 
or  rates  to  be  paid  to  such  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  where¬ 
soever  employed,  notwithstanding  that  any  other  rates  are  determined 
with  respect  to  such  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  by  any  other 
special  board. 

Sec.  159.  (1)  Any  special  board  appointed — 

(а)  In  the  occupation  of  a  fireman  boiler  attendant  or  engine  driver 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  steam  boilers  or  steam  engines  other  than 
steam  boilers  or  steam  engines  connected  with  mines;  or 

(б)  In  the  occupation  of  a  fireman  boiler  attendant  or  engine  driver 
in  connection  with  a  steam  engine  or  steam  boiler  in  or  about  mines  of 
every  kind — 

is  hereby  given  power  to  determine  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  employed  in  the 
occupation  of  assistant  engine  driver  greaser  or  trimmer  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  steam  engines  or  steam  boilers. 

(2)  Such  special  board  may  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  on 
special  boards  under  this  act  so  far  as  any  person  or  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  mentioned  in  this  section  are  concerned. 

Sec.  160.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act,  the 
carters  board  appointed  on  the  1st  day  of  December  1909  is  hereby 
given  power  to  determine  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  which  may  be  paid 
to  any  person  or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  employed  in  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  stable  (other  than  a  livery  stable)  in  which  are  stabled 
the  horses  used  in  his  business  trade  or  occupation  by  any  person 
subject  to  the  determination  of  the  said  special  board. 

(2)  Such  special  board  may  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  on 
special. boards  under  this  act  so  far  as  any  such  person  or  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  this  section  are  concerned. 

Sec.  161.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  special  board  to  determine  or  fix  the  lowest  price  or  rate 
which  may  be  paid  to  any  person  for  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or 
manufacturing  any  particular  articles  of  furniture  shall  not  be  elected, 
and  the  governor  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  special 
board. 

Sec.  162.  In  the  case  of  the  special  board' for  men’s  and  boys’  cloth¬ 
ing,  the'  representatives  of  the  employers  shall  consist  of  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  makers  of  ready-made  clothing  and  two  of  makers  of  order 
clothing,  and  the  rolls  for  any  election  of  such  respective  representa- 
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tivea  shall  be  prepared  and  votes  given  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed. 

Sec.  163.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act  the  special  Extension  of 
hoard  called  the  iron  molders  board  appointed  on  the  seventeenth  day  mokfers^ boa6 d°n 
of  December  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  one  is  hereby  given  power  rS  °ar  ' 
to  determine  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  which  may  be  paid  to  any  person 
or  persons  or  classes  of  persons  employed  in  the  process  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  steel  molder  and  to  exercise  ail  the  powers  conferred  on  special 
boards  under  this  act  so  far  as  the  process,  trade,  or  business  of  a  steel 
molder  is  concerned.* 1 

2.  (1)  (added  by  act  No.  2447  of  December  31,  1912).  In  addition 
to  the  powers  it  already  possesses  the  special  board  heretofore  ap¬ 
pointed  and  called  the  hotel  employees  board  is  hereby  given  power 
to  either — 

(а)  Fix  prices  and  rates  to  be  paid  to  employees  without  taking  into 
consideration  either  board  or  lodging;  or 

(б)  Fix  prices  and  rates  to  be  paid  to  employees  varying  according  to 
whether  full  or  partial  board  or  lodging  is  received  by  the  employee. 

(2)  When  the  board  makes  a  determination  having  exercised  either 
of  these  powers  it  shall  be  an  offence  for  any  employer  to  accept  any 
payment  from  any  employee  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  board 
for  either  board  or  lodging. 

(5)  DURATION,  PUBLICATION,  AND  APPLICATION  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
OF  SPECIAL  BOARDS  AND  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

Sec.  164.  Any  price  or  rate  determined  by  any  special  board  shall  Trice  or  rate  to 
from  a  date  (not  being  within  30  days  of  such  determination)2  fixed  by  remain- 
such  board,  be  and  remain  in  force  until  amended  by  a  determination 
of  such  special  board;  but  such  determination  may  at  any  time  be 
amended  or  revoked  by  the  court  of  industrial  appeals. 

Sec.  165.  (1)  The  determination  of  any  special  board  shall  be  signed  Application  of 
by  the  chairman  thereof  and  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  and  determination. 
shall  apply  to  the  area  or  locality  (including  the  whole  or  any  part  or 
parts  of  Victoria)  defined  by  the  governor  in  council  as  the  area  or 
locality  within  which  the  determination  of  such  special  board  shall  be 
operative.3 

(2)  Every  amendment  of  any  determination  of  any  special  board  at 
any  time  made  shall  apply  to  the  same  part  or  parts  of  Victoria  as  the 
determination  amended. 

Sec.  166  (as  amended  by  act  No.  2447  of  December  31,  1912).  No  Children  of  em- 
determination  of  a  special  board  shall  prevent  the  sons  or  daughters  of  ployer’ 
any  employer  being  employed  by  him  in  any  capacity  whether  he  has 
or  has  not  the  full  number  of  apprentices  and  improvers,  and  he  shall 
not  be  bound  to  pay  his  sons  and  daughters  the  rates  fixed  by  any 
determination. 


1  The  following  provisions  respecting  the  coal  miners’  board  have  been  added  by  sec 
tion  30,  act  No.  2558,  November  2,  1914: 

(1)  In  addition  to  the  powers  it  already  possesses  the  special  board  heretofore  ap¬ 
pointed  and  called  the  coal  miners  board  may  if  it  thinks  fit  as  part  of  its  determination 
make  rules  regulating  the  cavilling  for  places  which  are  worked  at  piecework  prices  on 
any  coal  mine. 

(2)  Such  cavilling  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  employees  affected. 

(3)  Any  person  guilty  of  any  contravention  of  any  such  rules  or  of  any  failure  to 
carry  out  the  decision  or  requirements  of  any  such  cavil  shall  on  information  laid  by  any 
person  aggrieved  be  liable  on  conviction  by  any  court  of  petty  sessions  consisting  of  a 
police  magistrate  with  or  without  justices  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  £50  (.1243.33). 

2  It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  only  a  price  or  rate  that  must  stand  for  30  days.  Any  part 
of  a  determination  which  does  not  fix  a  price  or  rate  apparently  can  be  brought  into  force 
without  any  period  of  waiting.  Although  this  section  prevents  a  price  or  rate  coming 
into  force  until  after  the  lapse  of  30  days,  nothing  in  the  factories  and  shops  acts  requires 
preliminary  notice.  In  practice,  the  department  endeavors  to  give  reasonable  notice 
in  the  Government  Gazette,  but  there  have  been  instances  when  circumstances  have 
rendered  that  impossible,  and  the  determination  has  come  into  force  immediately  on 
being  published. 

3  There  is  nothing  in  this  section  to  indicate  upon  whom  the  duty  lies  of  publishing  a 
determination  in  the  Government  Gazette.  The  amended  determination  of  the  hair¬ 
dressers  board  was  sent  to  the  minister  of  labor  in  December,  1911.  The  minister  refused 
to  gazette  it.  Application  was  made  to  Mr.  Justice  Cussen  for  a  mandamus.  The  judge 
refused  the  application. 
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Sec.  167.  Where  any  person  is  employed  to  perform  two  or  more 
classes  of  work  to  which  a  rate  fixed  by  a  special  board  is  applicable 
then  such  person  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  time  occupied  in  each 
class  of  work  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  board  for  such  work.1 

Sec.  168.  When  any  person  is  employed  during  any  part  of  a  day  for 
an  employer  at  work  for  which  a  special  board  has  fixed  a  wages  rate 
then  all  work  whatever  done  by  such  person  during  such  day  for  such 
employer  whether  inside  or  outside  a  factory  or  shop  or  place  what¬ 
soever  or  wheresoever  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  wages  rate. 

Sec.  169.  There  shall  be  kept  printed,  painted,  or  affixed  in  legible 
Roman  characters,  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  entrance 
of  each  and  every  factory  or  shop  or  place  to  which  the  determination 
of  a  special  board  applies,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the 
persons  employed  therein,  a  true  copy  of  the  determination  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  board  as  to  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  of  payment  determined  by 
such  board. 

Sec.  170  (as  amended  by  section  43,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 
1914).  Where  a  piecework  price  or  a  wages  rate  has  been  fixed  by 
the  determination  of  any  special  board  for  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or 
manufacturing  either  inside  or  outside  any  factory  any  articles  or  for 
doing  any  work  no  person  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  require  or 
compel  any  person  affected  by  such  determination  to  accept  goods  of  any 
kind  or  board  and  lodging  in  lieu  of  money  or  in  payment  or  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  any  work  done  or  w^ages  earned  and  the  receipt  or  acceptance 
of  any  goods  or  board  and  lodging  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  payment 
or  part  payment  for  any  such  work  or  of  any  such  wages. 

(g)  validity  of  determination. 

Sec.  171.  (1)  If  any  person  desires  to  dispute  the  validity  of  any 
determination  of  any  special  board  made  or  purporting  to  have  been 
made  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  act  repealed  thereby 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  apply  to  the  supreme  court  upon 
affidavit  for  a  rule  calling  upon  the  chief  inspector  to  show  cause  why 
such  determination  should  not  be  quashed  either  wholly  or  in  part  for 
the  illegality  thereof;  and  the  said  court  may  make  the  said  rule  abso¬ 
lute  or  discharge  it  with  or  without  costs  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet. 

(2)  Every  determination  of  any  special  board  shall  unless  and  until 
so  quashed  have  and  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  the  like  force  valid¬ 
ity  and  effect  as  if  such  determination  had  been  enacted  in  this  act,  and 
shall  not  be  in  any  manner  liable  to  be  challenged  or  disputed;  but  any 
such  determination  may  be  altered  or  revoked  by  any  subsequent  deter¬ 
mination  under  this  act.2 

(7)  SUSPENSION  OF  DETERMINATION. 

Sec.  172.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act  the 
governor  in  council  may  at  any  time  for  such  period  or  periods  as  he 
thinks  fit  not  exceeding  six  months  in  the  whole  by  order  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette  suspend  the  operation  of  the  determination  of 
any  special  board.3  When  the  operation  of  any  determination  (whether 


1  This  section  imposes  the  duty  upon  the  employer  of  paying  an  employee  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  period  of  time  occupied  under  each  determination,  or  under  different  parts 
of  the  same  determination.  In  cases  where  several  determinations  are  operative  this 
may  become  a  difficult  matter,  and  necessitates  the  times  being  carefully  kept  and  prop¬ 
erly  booked.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  that 
induced  the  appointment  of  the  country  shop  assistants  board,  which  fixes  a  flat  rate  for 
all  shop  assistants  in  the  districts  to  which  the  determination  extends,  whether  they  bo 
drapers,  grocers,  or  fancy  goods  sellers,  etc.,  as  it  was  considered  impossible  to  allocate 
the  time  in  a  country  store  to  each  of  the  many  classes  of  employment. 

Compare  section  lil  (6)  as  to  payment  of  a  pro  rata  amount  for  less  hours  worked  than 
those  fixed  by  the  board  and  section  168. 

*  The  court  of  industrial  appeals  has  power  to  amend  a  special  board’s  determination. 
(See  section  176  (6).) 

No  change  should  be  made  in  the  determination  of  a  board  or  of  the  court  of  industrial 
appeals  unless  on  some  ground  w  hich  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  permanent,  or  at 
least  likely  to  last  for  some  considerable  time.  Mr.  Justice  Ilood,  In  re  the  Bread  Board, 
13  A.  L.  R.,  589. 

3  This  provision  became  law  on  Sept.  27,  1897,  by  virtue  of  section  6  of  the  factories 
and  shops  act,  1897  (No.  1518),  and  the  power  of  suspension  was  exercised  on  only  one 
occasion.  On  Nov.  25, 1897,  the  governor  in  council  suspended  the  first  determination  of 
the  boot  board,  which  was  made  on  Nov.  3,  1897,  and  was  to  come  into  force  on  Nov. 
29,  1897. 
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published  in  the  Government  Gazette  ar  not)  is  so  suspended  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  special  board  to  forthwith  hear  receive  and  examine 
evidence  as  to  such  determination,  and  thereupon  such  special  may 
either  adhere  to  the  said  determination  or  may  make  such  amendments 
therein  as  to  such  board  seems  proper. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  such  special  board  making  any  such  amendments,  Publication  of 
such  determination  as  so  amended  shall  forthwith  be  published  in  the  ^nation  deter' 
Government  Gazette  and  shall  for  all  purposes  be  deemed  and  taken  to 

be  the  determination  of  such  special  board  from  such  date  as  may  be 
fixed  in  such  amended  determination,  and  the  suspended  determina¬ 
tion  shall  thereupon  have  no  further  force  or  effect. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  such  special  board  notifying  the  minister  that  Removal  of  sus- 
such  board  adheres  to  its  determination  without  amendment  such  sus-  Penslon- 
pension  of  the  operation  of  such  determination  shall  by  an  order  in 

council  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  be  revoked  from  such 
date  not  later  than  14  days  as  may  be  fixed  in  such  order. 

Sec.  173.  Where  the  minister  is  satisfied  that  an  organized  strike  or  Power  to  sus- 
industrial  dispute  is  about  to  take  place  or  has  actually  taken  place  in  m  case  of 
connection  with  any  process  trade  business  occupation  or  emjrloy-1 
ment  as  to  any  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  a  determination  of  a 
special  board  or  of  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  the  governor  in 
council  may  by  order  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  suspend  1 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  12  months  the  whole  or  any  part  or  parts 
of  such  determination  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  in  reference  to 
which  such  organized  strike  or  industrial  dispute  is  about  to  take  place 
or  has  taken  place,  and  such  suspension  may  at  any  time  by  an  order 
published  in  the  Government  Gazette  be  removed  by  the  governor  in 
council  or  altered  or  amended  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Part  VIII. — Court  of  Industrial  Appeals. 

Sec.  174  (as  amended  by  section  51,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914).  Constitution  of 

(1)  There  shall  be  a  court  of  industrial  appeals  for  deciding  all  appeals  oourt' 
against  a  determination  of  a  special  board  and  for  dealing  with  any 
determination  of  a  special  board  referred  to  the  court  by  the  minister. 

(2)  Such  court  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  two  other  persons. 

(3)  A  cofirt  of  industrial  appeals  consisting  of  the  president  and  of  Court  consti- 
two  other  persons  as  aforesaid  shall  be  constituted  from  time  to  time  council  °rder  m 
as  occasion  requires  by  order  in  council  published  in  the  Government 

Gazette. 

(4)  (a)  The  president —  .  President  to  sit 

(i)  Shall  be  such  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  as  the  gov-  industHaPap- 

ernor  in  council  appoints;  peals. 

(ii)  Shall  be  entitled  to  hold  office  as  president  for  such  period  as  the 
governor  in  council  thinks  fit;  and 

(iii)  Shall  sit  in  every  court  of  industrial  appeals  constituted  from 
time  to  time. 

( b )  The  two  other  persons,  constituting  a  court  of  industrial  appeals  Tw0  otber  Per- 
shall  be  such  persons  as  are  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council  upon  occasion  requires! 
nomination  as  hereinafter  provided;  but  they  shall  act  only  in  the 
court  of  industrial  appeals  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

(5)  (a)  When  a  determination  of  a  special  board  is  appealed  against  Nomination  of 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  is  referred  by  the  min-  sent^empiovem 
ister  for  the  consideration  of  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  then  within  and  employees  on 
21  days  from  the  date  of  the  appeal  or  the  reference  (as  the  case  may  court. 

be) — 

The  representatives  of  the  employers  on  such  special  board  shall 
nominate  one  person  to  represent  the  employers,  and 

The  representatives  of  the  employees  shall  nominate  one  person  to 
represent  the  employees. 

( b )  Nominations  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  minister. 

(c)  Only  persons  who  are  bona  fide  and  actually  engaged  in  the  trade 
concerned  or  have  been  so  engaged  for  at  least  six  months  during  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  such  nomination  shall  be  eligible 
for  nomination. 


1  The  power  of  suspension  under  section  173  has  never  been  exercised. 
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(G)  If  default  is  made  in  nominating  an  eligible  person  to  represent 
the  employers  or  the  employees  (as  the  case  may  be)  or  if  any  vacancy 
in  a  court  occurs  by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  refusal  to 
act,  or  otherwise,  the  minister  may  nominate  some  similarly  qualified 
person  to  represent  the  employers  or  the  employees  (as  the  case  may 
require)  on  such  court. 

(7)  The  president  and  the  two  other  persons  constituting  a  court  of 
industrial  appeals  shall  hear  and  determine  every  appeal  and  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  court;  and  subject  to  this  act  a  majority  shall  decide. 

(8)  Every  person  appointed  to  represent  the  employers  or  the  em¬ 
ployees  on  a  court  of  industrial  appeals  shall  be  paid  a  fee  of  £2  ($9.73) 
for  every  full  day  of  attendance  at  such  court. 

(9)  (a)  Subject  to  the  public  service  acts  the  governor  in  council 
may  appoint  a  registrar  of  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  who  shall  be 
an  officer  of  the  factories  branch  of  the  department  of  the  chief  secretary. 

( b )  The  registrar  shall  attend  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  industrial 
appeals. 

(10)  The  governor  in  council  may  make  general  rules  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  court  of  industrial 
appeals  and  in  particular  with  respect  to  the  summoning  of  and  pro¬ 
cedure  before  any  such  court  and  the  publication  of  such  rules.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  such  rules  (if  any)  the  court  may  regulate  its  own  procedure. 

(11)  In  the  construction  of  the  factories  and  shops  acts  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  shall  (unless  inconsistent  with 
the  context  or  subject-matter)  be  deemed  to  include  a  court  of  indus¬ 
trial  appeals  constituted  from  time  to  time  a»  aforesaid. 

Sec.  175.  Where  any  determination  made  by  a  special  board  either 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  is  being  dealt  with  by 
the  court,  such  court  shall  consider  whether  the  determination  appealed 
against  has  had  or  may  have  the  effect  of  prejudicing  the  progress  main¬ 
tenance  of  or  scope  of  employment  in  the  trade  or  industry  affected  by 
any  such  price  or  rate;  and  if  of  opinion  that  it  has  had  or  may  have 
such  effect  the  court  shall  make  such  alterations  as  in  its  opinion  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  or  prevent  such  effect  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  a  living  wage  to  the  employees  in  such  trade  or  industry  who  are 
affected  by  such  determination. 

Sec.  176.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  employers  or  a  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  employees  on  any  special  board  or  any  employer  or  group 
of  employers  who  employ  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  the  workers  in  any  trade  or  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  workers 
in  any  trade,  may  at  any  time  in  the  prescribed  manner  appeal  against 
such  determination  to  the  court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
the  court  shall  accept  the  records  given  by  the  chief  inspector  in  his 
latest  annual  report.1 

(2)  The  minister  may  without  appeal  at  any  time  after  the  making 
of  a  determination  by  a  special  board  refer  such  determination  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court  and  may  also  refer  any  appeal  made  as  herein¬ 
before  provided  for  the  consideration  of  the  court. 

(3)  No  appeal  against  or  reference  to  the  court  of  a  determination 
which  has  been  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  shall  have  the 
effect  of  suspending  or  delaying  the  operation  of  such  determination. 

(4)  Every  determination  of  a  special  board  referred  to  the  court  by 
the  minister  and  such  documents  relating  thereto  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  chief  inspector  to  the  registrar  of 
of  the  court. 

(5)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  no  barrister  and  solicitor  or  agent 
shall  be  allowed  to  appear  before  or  be  heard  by  the  court.  By  the 
direction  of  the  court  or  with  the  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  appeal 
or  reference  either  party  may  at  its  own  cost  be  represented  by  a  barris¬ 
ter  and  solicitor  or  agent.  In  appeals  by  a  minority  of  employers  or 


1  The  power  given  by  this  section  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  power  to  challenge  a 
determination  before  the  supreme  court  under  section  171  post,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  only 
challengeable  for  illegality.  While  the  court  is  considering  the  determination  the  board 
has  no  powers  whatever,  nor  has  it  any  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  determination  after¬ 
wards  until  such  time  as  it  obtains  leave  to  do  so  from  the  court  under  subsection  (9)  of 
this  section.  Compare  section  180. 
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employees  as  provided  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  the  court 
may  give  such  directions  for  the  representation  of  parties  as  may  in 
the  circumstances  appear  to  be  proper. 

(6)  The  court  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  a  special  board  by  this  act  and  may  either  increase  or 
decrease  any  prices  or  rates  of  payment  (whether  piecework  prices  or 
wages  rates)  and  shall  have  full  power  to  amend  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  determination  of  a  special  board.1 

(7)  The  court  shall  have  and  may  exercise  in  respect  of  the  summon¬ 
ing  sending  for  and  examining  of  witnesses,  documents  and  books  in 
respect  of  persons  summoned  or  giving  evidence  before  the  court  the 
same  powers  as  are  by  the  evidence  act  1890  conferred  on  a  board  or 
commission  appointed  or  issued  by  the  governor  in  council:  Provided , 
however ,  That  every  summons  to  attend  the  court  may  be  signed  by 
the  registrar. 

(8)  No  evidence  relating  to  any  trade  secret  or  to  the  profits  or  finan¬ 
cial  position  of  any  witness  or  party  shall  be  disclosed  or  published 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  trade  secret  or  non¬ 
disclosure. 

(9)  The  determination  of  the  court  shall  be  final  and  without  appeal 
and  may  not  be  reviewed  or  altered  by  a  special  board  without  leave 
of  the  court,  but  the  court  if  satisfied  upon  affidavit  that  a  prima  facie 
case  for  review  exists  may  either  give  such  leave  or  may  direct  a 
rehearing  before  the  court,  when  the  court  may  itself  alter  or  amend 
its  determination. 

(10)  The  determination  of  the  court  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  min¬ 
ister  by  the  registrar. 


1  An  appeal  to  the  court  of  indirstrial  appeals  from  the  determination  of  a  wages  board 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  rehearing,  and  the  court  is  not  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the 
materials  which  were  before  the  board  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  should  be 
the  minimum  wage  in  the  trade,  process,  or  business  for  which  the  special  board  was 
appointed.  Mr.  Justice  Hood,  In  re  the  Bread  Board,  13  A.  L.  R.  589.  Mr. 'Justice 
Hodges,  In  re  the  Ice  Board,  16  A.  L.  R.  46. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  cases  in  which  determinations  were  referred  to  the  court  of 
industrial  appeals. 

On  September  14,  1904,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  court  by  a  group  of  six  employers 
against  the  determination  of  the  artificial  manure  board  on  the  ground  that  the  wage 
for  adults,  40s.  6d.  ($9.85),  was  too  high,  and  it  was  suggested  that  36s.  ($8.76)  be  not 
exceeded.  The  court  fixed  the  wages  of  adults  at  36s.  ($8.76)  per  week. 

On  September  17,  1906,  the  determination  of  the  fellmongers  board  was  appealed 
against  by  the  representatives  of  employers  on  that  board,  who  stated  that  the  hours 
should  be  54,  and  not  48,  and  that  the  proportion  of  improvers  should  be  increased. 
The  court  fixed  the  number  of  hours  per  week  at  54,  but  did  not  alter  the  proportion 
of  improvers. 

Again,  on  October  2, 1906,  the  court  was  appealed  to  by  the  employees,  and  as  a  result, 
in  1909  the  court  fixed  the  hours  at  48  per  week  instead  of  54,  and  some  of  the  rates  fixed 
at  42s.  ($10.22)  were  amended  to  45s.  ($10.95). 

On  October  11,  1906,  the  representatives  of  employers  on  the  printers’  board  appealed 
against  the  board’s  determination,  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  trade  did  not  then 
warrant  an  increase  in  wages.  The  court  dismissed  the  appeal  and  upheld  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  board. 

The  starch  board  being  unable  to  arrive  at  a  determination,  the  matter  of  determining 
the  wages  of  the  employees  in  that  trade  was  referred  by  the  minister  of  labor  to  the 
court  of  industrial  appeals,  and  the  court  drew  up  a  determination,  which  came  into 
force  on  June  29,  1907. 

On  August  15,  1907,  the  employers’  representatives  on  the  bread  board  appealed 
against  the  increase  in  wages  in  the  determination  of  the  board.  The  court  dealt  with 
the  matter,  and  in  its  determination,  which  came  into  force  on  September  15,  1907,  the 
minimum  wage  of  54s.  ($13.14)  was  altered  to  50s.  ($12.17)  per  week. 

On  November  12, 1909,  an  appeal  against  the  determination  of  the  ice  board  was  made 
by  the  representatives  of  employers  on  that  board,  who  considered  that  the  rate  for 
chamber  hands,  Is.  3d.  (30.4  cents)  was  too  high.  The  court  amended  the  wage  and 
fixed  it  at  Is.  (24.3  cents)  per  hour. 

On  November  16,  1909,  three  representatives  of  employers  on  the  hairdressers’  board 
appealed  against  the  determination  of  their  board,  on  the  grounds  that  the  minimum 
wages  of  certain  male  and  female  workers  were  too  high  and  that  the  proportion  of 
v  improvers  was  too  low.  As  a  result  of  their  representations,  the  proportion  of  improvers 
was  amended  by  the  court,  but  the  minimum  wages  fixed  for  males  and  females  were 
upheld. 

On  July  24,  1912,  an  appeal  was  lodged  by  the  representatives  of  employers  on  the 
boilermakers’  board  against  a  rate  of  54s.  ($13.14)  fixed  for  a  certain  class  of  laborers. 
A  supplementary  appeal  was  lodged  on  August  15,  1912,  against  a  rate  of  48s.  ($11.68) 
fixed  for  another  class  of  laborers.  The  court  fixed  four  rates  for  laborers  at  54s.,  52s., 
50s.,  and  48s.  ($13.14,  $12.65,  $12.17,  and  $11.68),  respectively. 

On  December  21,  1912,  the  minister  of  labor  referred  the  first  determination  of  the 
commercial  clerks’  board  for  the  consideration  of  the  court,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  rates  to  be  paid  to  female  typewriters.  No  decision  has  yet  been  given. 
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Sec.  178  (as  amended  by  section  52,  act  No.  2558,  Nov.  2,  1914). 
(1)  The  minister  shall  cause  each  determination  of  the  court  to  be 
published  in  the  Government  Gazette  and  such  determination  shall 
apply  to  every  part  of  Victoria  to  which  the  referred  determination 
applies  or  is  expressly  applied. 

(2)  The  production  before  any  court  judge  or  justice  of  a  copy  of  the 
Government  Gazette  containing  a  determination  of  the  court  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  making  and  existence  of  such  determina¬ 
tion  and  of  the  constitution  of  such  court  and  of  all  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  the  making  of  such  determination. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  act  for  or  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
any  determination  of  a  special  board  shall  equally  apply  to  any  deter¬ 
mination  made  by  the  court,  and  such  provisions  shall  with  such  substi¬ 
tutions  as  may  be  necessary  be  read  and  construed  accordingly. 

Sec.  179  (as  amended  by  section  53,  act  No.  2558,  Nov.  2,  1914).  A 
determination  of  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  may  be  dealt  with  by 
the  governor  in  council  in  the  same  way  in  every  respect  as  if  it  were  a 
determination  of  a  special  board. 

Sec.  180.  The  court  of  industrial  appeals  may  revise  or  alter  its  own 
determination  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  on  the  application  of 
either  the  representatives  of  employers  or  representatives  of  employees 
on  the  special  board . 

Sec.  181  (as  amended  by  section  54,  act  No.  2558,  Nov.  2,  1914).  In 
addition  to  the  powers  otherwise  conferred  upon  the  court  of  industrial 
appeals,  the  said  court  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  supreme. court 
which  last-mentioned  powers  shall  be  exercised  only  by  the  president; 
and  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  shall  in  every  case  be  guided  by 
the  real  justice  of  the  matter  without  regard  to  legal  forms  and  solem¬ 
nities  and  shall  direct  itself  by  the  best  evidence  it  can  procure  or 
that  is  laid  before  it  whether  the  same  be  such  evidence  as  the  law 
would  require  or  admit  in  other  cases  or  not;  and  if  the  court  considers 
any  further  evidence  or  information  which  would  assist  the  court  could 
be  obtained,  the  court  shall  intimate  in  open  court  what  further  evi¬ 
dence  or  information  the  court  desires. 

Part  IX. — Apprentices  and  Improvers. 

(1)  apprentices  and  improvers. 

Section  182.  (1)  When  determining  any  prices  or  rates  of  payment 
every  special  board  shall  also  determine — 

(а)  The  number  or  proportionate  number  of  apprentices  and  improv¬ 
ers  who  may  be  employed  within  any  factory  or  shop  or  place  or  in  any 
process  trade  business  or  occupation;1  and 

(б)  The  lowest  prices  or  rates  of  pay  payable  to  apprentices  or  im¬ 
provers  when  wholly  or  partly  preparing  or  manufacturing  any  articles 
as  to  which  any  special  board  has  made  or  makes  a  determination  or 
when  engaged  in  any  process  trade  business  or  occupation  as  to  which 
any  special  board  has  made  or  makes  a  determination.2 

(2)  The  board  when  so  determining  may — 

(а)  Take  into  consideration  the  age,  sex,  and  experience  of  such  ap- 
pentices  or  improvers; 

(б)  Fix  a  scale  of  prices  or  rates  payable  to  such  apprentices  or  im¬ 
provers  respectively  according  to  their  respective  age  sex  and  experi¬ 
ence;  and 

(c)  Fix  a  different  number  or  proportionate  number  of  male  and 
female  apprentices  or  improvers. 


1  It  will  be  noted  that  a  board  is  given  power  to  determine  the  number  or  proportion¬ 
ate  number  of  apprentices  and  improvers  who  may  be  employed — 

(1)  In  any  factory  or  shop  or  place; 

(2)  In  any  process,  trade,  business,  or  occupation. 

Boards  have  always  fixed  the  number  with  reference  to  a  factory,  shop,  or  place,  or  with 
reference  to  an  individual  employer.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  fixing  of  the  number  in 
a  process,  trade,  business,  or  occupation  could  be  practically  administered,  seeing  that 
there  would  be  no  means  of  deciding  how  many  improvers  or  apprentices  any  particular 
employer  would  be  entitled  to. 

2  Any  improver  may,  at  the  option  of  his  employer,  be  put  to  any  class  of  work.  It  is 
allowable  for  a  board  to  fix  varying  rates  for  improvers  according  to  the  work  at  which 
they  are  employed.  The  case  is  different,  however,  regarding  apprentices.  An  appren¬ 
tice  has  to  be  taught  the  whole  of  the  trade  to  which  he  is  apprenticed,  and  only  one 
scale  of  payment  can  be  fixed,  no  matter  what  his  work. 
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(d)  Prescribe  the  form  of  apprenticeship  indentures  to  be  used. 

(3)  In  fixing  the  number  or  proportionate  number  of  apprentices  the 
board  shall  not  fix  a  less  number  or  proportionate  number  than  one  ap¬ 
prentice  for  every  three  or  fraction  of  three  workers  engaged  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  process  trade  business  or  occupation  and  receiving  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  or  earning  at  piecework  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
fixed  for  the  time  by  such  determination. 

(4)  Provided  that  where  prior  to  the  4tli  day  of  January,  1911,  all  the 
apprentices  of  any  employer  have  been  engaged  so  that  all  of  their  terms 
of  apprenticeship  would  expire  within  18  months  of  one  another,  such 
employer  shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  act  and  from  the 
determination  of  any  special  board  so  far  as  limitation  of  apprentices  is 
concerned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  the  term  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
particular  trade  from  the  said  4th  day  of  January,  1911,  so  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  during  such  period  as  each  apprentice  of  such  employer  com¬ 
pleted  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  year,  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  take  another  apprentice  to  supply  his  place,  so  that  a  dife  and 
not  disproportionate  number  of  skilled  workmen  shall  be  secured: 

Provided ,  That  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  exemption  the  number 
of  apprentices  is  not  in  excess  of  the  number  such  employer  would  be 
entitled  to  employ  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  other  than 
apprentices  and  improvers  employed. 

Sec.  183.  No  person  who  has  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  in  his  Act  not  contra- 
employ  than  is  prescribed  in  the  determination  of  a  special  board  shall  cases  m  certam 
be  or  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  contravention  of  this  act  if  he  proves — 

(а)  That  such  apprentices  employed  by  him  were  under  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  entered  into  before  the  31st  day  of  December,  1910;  or 

(б)  That  the  date  of  entering  into  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  in 
respect  to  the  last  apprentice  employed  by  him  and  for  three  months 
previous  thereto  he  had  in  his  employ  such  number  of  persons  other 
than  apprentices  and  improvers  as  at  that  date  entitled  him  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  apprentices  (including  such  last  apprentice)  in  his  employ. 

Sec.  184.  Where  any  indentures  of  apprenticeship  are  entered  into  Wages  of  ap- 
with  respect  to  any  trade  to  which  the  determination  of  a  special  board  Prentices- 
applies  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  apprentice  are  stated  in  such 
indentures  then  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  act  and 
notwithstanding  any  subsequent  alteration  of  such  determination  by 
such  special  board  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  such  apprentice  during  the 
currency  of  such  indentures  shall  be  the  wages  stated  in  the  indentures. 

Sec.  185.  (Act  2386.)  (Repealed  by  section  4,  act  2447.  )l 

(2)  APPRENTICES. 

Section  186.  Where  any  apprentice  2  under  the  age  of  21  years  has  Determinations 
been  bound  in  writing  by  indentures  of  apprenticeship  for  a  period  of  tain  apprentices^ 
not  less  than  two  years,  no  provision  in  any  determination  of  a  special 
board  shall  invalidate  cancel  or  alter  such  deed  of  apprenticeship  in 
any  way  whatever  if  such  deed  of  apprenticeship  was  signed  by  all 
parties  thereto  before  the  notice  of  motion  for  the  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  such  special  board  was  given  in  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

Sec.  187.  (1)  No  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Absence  of 
invalid  under  this  act  by  reason  only  that  such  indenture  is  not  under  beaL 
seal. 

(2)  No  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  entered  into  after  the 
passing  of  this  act  in  connection  with  any  trade  working  under  this  act 
except  in  the  form  3  (if  any)  prescribed  by  any  special  board  dealing 
with  such  trade  and  approved  of  by  the  minister. 


1  Section  185  was  a  machinery  section  designed  in  the  consolidating  act  to  provide 
against  the  expiry  of  sections  182,  183,  and  184,  which  were  only  in  force  till  December 
31, 1912.  The  repeal  of  section  185  merely  has  the  effect  of  making  sections  182,  183,  and 
184  permanent. 

2  Section  5  defines  “  Apprentice.  ”  “Apprentice”  means  any  person  under  21  years  of 
age  bound  by  indentures  of  apprenticeship  or  any  person  over  21  years  of  age  who  with 
the  sanction  of  the  minister  is  bound  by  indentures  of  apprenticeship. 

3  The  power  of  a  special  board  to  prescribe  the  form  of  indenture  will  be  found  in  sec¬ 
tions  141  and  182. 
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Failure  to  carry 
out  terms  of  in¬ 
denture. 


Penalty. 

Power  of  court 
to  order  recog¬ 
nizance  in  certain 
cases. 


Power  to  bind 
certain  appren¬ 
tices. 


Apprentices  for 
under  three 
years. 


Sec.  188  (as  amended  by  section  31,  act  No.  2558  November  2, 
1914).  (1)  Any  failure  either  by  an  employer  or  an  apprentice  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  contravention  of  this  section.1 

(2)  When  the  minister  is  satisfied  that  there  is  any  such  failure  either 
by  an  employer  or  apprentice  he  may  direct  that  proceedings  shall  be 
instituted  against  the  employer  or  apprentice,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  A  court  of  petty  sessions  may  for  any  such  contravention — • 

(a)  Impose  a  penalty  not  more  than  £10  ($48.67)  and  in  addition — 

( b )  Order  the  defendant  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  within  14  days 
in  any  sum  of  not  more  than  £50  ($243.33)  with  such  sureties  as  the 
court  thinks  fit  of  not  more  than  £50  ($243.33),  each  to  carry  out  the 
terms  covenants  and  conditions  of  the  indentures;  and  may  further 
order  that  in  default  of  entering  into  the  recognizance  as  aforesaid  the 
person  or  persons  in  default  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
one  month  unless  such  recognizance  be  sooner  entered  into  and  for  a 
secohd  or  subsequent  contravention  impose  a  penalty  on  the  defend¬ 
ant  of  not  more  than  £25  ($121.66)  and  in  addition  may  estreat  the 
recognizance  (if  any). 

(c)  Or  impose  on  any  employer  a  penalty  not  more  than  £25  ($121.66) 
if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  apprentice  has  not  been  taught  the 
trade  in  accordance  with  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  and  that  the 
employer  has  not  given  to  the  court  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
such  failure  to  teach  the  apprentice  the  trade.  The  whole  or  any  part 
of  such  penalty  may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentice  or  other¬ 
wise  as  the  minister  determines. 

Sec.  189.  The  minister  may  grant  permission  in  writing  to  any 
person — • 

(а)  To  be  bound  for  less  than  three  years  as  an  apprentice  to  any 
trade  subject  to  the  determination  of  a  special  board; 

(б)  Who  may  become  over  21  years  of  age  during  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  complete  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship; 

(c)  Who  is  over  21  years  of  age  to  be  bound  by  indentures  of  appren¬ 
ticeship.2 

Sec.  190.  Except  in  cases  where  the  minister  has  given  his  permis¬ 
sion  in  writing  as  aforesaid  all  apprentices  unless  bound  by  indentures 
of  apprenticeship  which  bind  the  employer  to  instruct  such  apprentice 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  shall  be  deemed  to  be  improvers  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act.3 


(3)  PROHIBITION  OP  CERTAIN  PREMIUMS  AND  GUARANTIES. 


No  premium 
for  female  ap¬ 
prentices  or  im¬ 
provers. 


Section  191.  Any  person  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any 
pretense  or  device  requires  or  permits  any  person  to  pay  or  give  or  who 
receives  from  any  person  any  consideration  premium  or  bonus  for 
engaging  or  employing  any  female  as  an  apprentice  or  improver  in  pre¬ 
paring  or  manufacturing  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  shall  be 


1  Where  either  an  employer  or  an  apprentice  considers  that  the  other  is  committing  a 
breach  of  any  of  the  covenants  full  information  should  be  sent  to  the  chief  inspector  of 
factories  with  the  duplicate  copy  of  the  indenture.  Inquiry  will  then  be  made,  and 
steps  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  factories  department  to  enforce  observance  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

2  Any  person  of  working  age  and  under  21  can  enter  into  apprenticeship  for  a  term  of 
three  years  or  over  in  any  trade  subject  to  the  determination  of  a  special  board,  but  if  it  is 
desired  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  be  less  than  three  years,  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  minister  of  labor,  on  the  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  the  o.lice  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories.  That  permission  will  bo  granted 
freely  in  case  it  is  desired  to  enable  a  young  worker  to  complete  his  experience  in  his  trade. 
If,  for  instance,  he  had  served  three  and  a  half  years’  apprenticeship  to  one  employer ,  and 
desired  for  any  reason  (his  first  indentures  having  expired  or  been  canceled)  to  complete 
five  years’  experience  by  serving  one  and  a  half  years  with  another  employer,  he  would 
be  granted  permission  as  a  matter  of  course.  If,  on  the  other  hand ,  he  had  no  experience, 
and  ■wished  to  be  bound  newly  to  a  trade  for  less  than  three  years,  the  minister  would 
require  strong  reasons  for  permitting  apprenticeship  for  a  term  which  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  too  short  to  enable  him  to  completely  master  his  craft.  A  form  of  application 
under  any  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  section  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories. 

3 Section  5  defines  “improver.”  “Improver”  means  any  person  (other  than  an 
apprentice)  who  does  not  receive  a  piecework  price  or  a  wage  rate  fixed  by  any  special 
board  for  persons  other  than  apprentices  or  improvers  and  who  is  not  over  21  years  of  age 
or  who  being  over  21  years  of  age  holds  a  license  from  the  minister  to  be  paid  as  an 
improver. 
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guilty  of  an  offense  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not 
more  than  <£10  ($48.67);  and  the  person  who  pays  or  gives  such  con¬ 
sideration  premium  or  bonus  may  recover  the  same  m  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person  who  received  the  same. 

Sec.  192.  Any  shopkeeper  (other  than  a  registered  pharmaceutical 
chemist)  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any  pretense  or  device 
requires  or  permits  any  person  to  pay  or  give  him  or  who  receives  from 
any  person  any  consideration  premium  or  bonus  for  engaging  or 
employing  any  person  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  goods  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  business  of  a  hairdresser  or  barber  as  an  apprentice  or 
improver  in  a  shop  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  shall  be  liable  on 
conviction  to  a  penalty  not  more  than  £10  ($48.67);  and  the  person  who 
pays  or  gives  such  consideration  premium  or  bonus  may  recover  the 
same  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person  who 
received  the  same. 

Sec.  193.  (1)  Except  with  the  consent  of  the  minister  in  writing,  no 
person  shall  require  or  permit  any  person  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  or 
enter  into  or  make  any  guaranty  or  promise  requiring  or  undertaking 
that  such  person  shall  pay  any  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  the 
behavior  or  attendance  or  obedience  of  any  apprentice  improver  or 
employee  not  being  at  any  time  satisfactory  to  the  employer. 

(2)  Any  such  guaranty  or  promise  as  aforesaid  or  to  the  like  effect 
entered  into  or  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  without  the 
consent  of  the  minister  as  aforesaid  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  any 
person  who  without  such  consent  makes  or  requires  such  guaranty  or 
promise  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  10 
pounds. 

(3)  Any  sum  which  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  is  paid  in 
pursuance  of  such  a  guaranty  or  promise  as  aforesaid  or  to  the  like 
effect  made  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the 
person  paying  same;  and  the  person  who  has  so  paid  any  such  sum  may 
if  the  same  is  not  returned  to  him  on  demand  recover  the  same  with 
costs  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person  who 
received  the  same. 


No  premium  to 
be  demanded  by 
shopkeeper. 


Certain  guaran¬ 
ties  illegal. 


(4)  IMPROVERS. 


Section  194.  The  minister  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  to  any  License  to  im- 
person  over  21  years  of  age  who  has  satisfied  him  that  such  person  has  yeanf old  °Ver  21 
not  had  the  full  experience  prescribed  for  improvers  by  the  special y 
board  a  license 1  to  work  as  an  improver  for  the  period  named  in  such 
license  at  the  wage  fixed  by  the  board  for  an  improver  of  any  like 
experience. 

Part  X. — Miscellaneous. 


(7)  OLD,  SLOW,  AND  INFIRM  WORKERS. 

Section  202.  (1)  If  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief .  sI°w>  or 
inspector  that  any  person  by  reason  of  age  slowness  or  infirmity  is in  m  wor  ers" 
unable  to  obtain  employment  at  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  any 
special  board,  the  chief  inspector  may  in  such  case  grant  to  such  aged 
or  infirm  or  slow  worker  a  license 2  for  12  months  to  work  at  a  less  wage 
(to  be  named  in  such  license)  than  the  said  minimum  wage,  and  such 
license  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 


1  This  license  should  always  be  produced  at  the  chief  inspector’s  office  when  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  for  renewal. 

2  These  licenses  are  only  granted  in  extreme  cases  to  people  who,  through  age,  some 
physical  or  mental  defect,  or  through  some  permanent  weakness,  are  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  like  an  average  day’s  work.  They  are  not  granted  to  any  but  persons  who  have 
served  in  and  learned  the  trade  for  which  they  desire  a  license.  For  example,  a  laborer 
would  not  be  granted  a  license  to  work  as  a  slow  worker  in  the  saddlery  trade,  nor 
would  an  old  or  infirm  saddler  be  allowed  in  the  bootmaking  trade.  Applications 
should  be  backed  up  by  full  information  as  to  the  age,  slowness,  or  infirmity  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  and  should  be  made  on  the  form  supplied  for  that  purpose  at  the  office  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories  in  Melbourne.  It  should  further  be  remembered  that  these  appli¬ 
cations  should  not  properly  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  inexperience  at  the  trade.  In 
that  case  an  improver’s  license  (sec.  194,  ante)  is  more  applicable.  Within  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  the  applicant  should,  if  possible,  attend  at  the  chief  inspector’s  office  to 
make  the  application. 

82843°— Bull.  167—15 
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(2)  The  number  of  persons  so  licensed  as  slow  workers  employed  in 
any  factory  shall  not  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in 
such  factory  at  the  minimum  wage  fixed  for  adults  or  at  piecework 
prices:  Provided ,  That  one  licensed  slow  worker  may  be  employed  in 
any  registered  factory  and  any  person  who  without  such  consent,  em¬ 
ploys  any  greater  number  than  such  proportion  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
contravention  of  this  act. 

(3)  Any  person  who,  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any  pre¬ 
tense  or  device  pays  or  offers  to  pay  or  permits  any  person  to  offer  or 
pay  any  such  aged  or  infirm  or  slow  worker  at  a  lower  rate  than  that 
fixed  by  the  chief  inspector  in  such  license  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
guilty  of  a  contravention  of  this  act. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  chief  inspector  refusing  to  grant  such  license 
such  person  may  appeal  to  the  minister  who  may  grant  such  license 
in  the  place  of  such  inspector. 

Part  XII. — Offenses,  Penalties,  and  Legal  Proceedings. 

Two  justices  to  Section  219  (as  amended  by  section  36,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 
thlsfact^6  under  1914).  Where  any  person  is  charged  with  an  offense  against  this  act, 
such  charge  shall  be  heard  before  and  all  penalties  imposed  by  this 
act  shall  be  recovered  before  a  court  of  petty  sessions  consisting  of  a 
police  magistrate  sitting  either  with  or  without  justices;  and  where  in 
this  act  it  is  provided  that  anything  maybe  done  by  any  justices  the 
same  shall  be  done  by  a  police  magistrate  either  with  or  without  any 
other  justice  or  justices. 

Proceedings  Sec.  220  (as  amended  by  section  37,  act  No.  2558,  November  2,  1914). 
against  offenders,  Every  offense  against  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  reported  to 
the  minister,  who  may  if  he  think  fit  direct  proceedings  to  be  taken 
against  the  offender  and  all  courts  shall  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
signature  of  every  person  who  is  or  shall  be,  or  shall  have  been  minis¬ 
ter,  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  shops  or  assistant  chief  inspector 
of  factories  and  shops  to  every  document  required  to  be  signed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  factories  and  shops  acts. 

(2)  All  proceedings  directed  to  be  taken  by  the  minister  against  any 
person  for  contravening  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  taken 
by  any  member  of  the  police  force  or  by  any  inspector. 

(3)  Where  the  minister  has  directed  proceedings  to  be  taken  against 
any  offender,  if  the  court  or  justices  amend  the  information  warrant 
or  summons  for  any  variance  between  it  and  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  such  direction  of  the  minister  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  for  the  continuance  of  the  proceedings  against  the  offender 
after  such  amendment  thereof  by  the  court  or  justices. 

Defense.  Sec.  221.  In  proceedings  before  courts  of  petty  sessions  for  any  con¬ 

travention  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  shall  not  be  a  defense  that  the 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  shop  was  not  in  the  State  at  the  time  an  alleged 
offense  against  any  provision  of  the  said  act  was  committed ;  and  for  any 

Service  of  sum-  such  contravention  service  of  a  summons  bv  leaving  the  same  with 
some  person  apparently  of  the  age  of  16  years  or  upwards  at  the  usual 
place  of  business  in  Victoria  of  the  person  named  in  such  summons  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  good  and  sufficient  service  thereof. 

sionsnasaltoPr<ir ®EC*  (as  amen(^e(^  by  section  38,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914). 
ceedings  "before  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  with  reference  to  proceed- 
justices.  ings  before  courts  of  petty  sessions  for  offences  under  this  act: 

(a)  The  information  if  for  any  offense  in  connection  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  or  manufacture  or  stamping  of  furniture  or  the  unlawful  paying 
or  receiving  any  sum  of  money  in  connection  with  the  employment  of 
an  apprentice  or  improver,  shall  be  laid  within  12  months  after  the 
commission  of  the  offense;  and  if  for  any  other  offense  shall  be  laid 
within  two  months  after  the  commission  thereof ; 

(g)  In  proceedings  against  any  person  for  employing  any  apprentices 
or  improvers  in  excess  of  the  number  or  proportionate  number  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  special  board,  the  onus  of  proof  that  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  of  such  determination  with  regard  to  the  number  or  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  apprentices  or  improvers  who  may  be  employed  have 
been  complied  with  shall  in  all  cases  be  on  the  defendant; 
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(i)  The  onus  of  proof  that  the  person  named  in  a  summons  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  defendant  in  a  certain  capacity  was  not  employed  in  the 
capacity  named  in  such  summons  shall  in  all  cases  be  on  the  defendant. 

Sec.  223.  The  production  before  any  court  judge  or  justices  of  a 
copy  of  the  Government  Gazette  containing  the  determination  of  any 
special  board  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  due  making  and  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  determination  and  of  the  due  appointment  of  such  board  and 
of  all  preliminary  steps  necessary  to  the  making  of  such  determination. 

Sec.  224.  When  any  determination  of  a  special  board  is  amended  or 
repealed,  such  amendment  or  repeal  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  any  legal  proceedings  of  any  kind  theretofore  commenced  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  for  any  breach  of  such  determination  or  any 
right  existing  at  the  time  of  such  amendment  or  repeal  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  225  (as  amended  by  section  39,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914). 
Where  any  employer  employs  any  person  who  does  any  work  for  him 
for  which  a  special  board  has  determined  the  lowest  prices  or  rates,  then 
such  employer  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  shall  pay  in  full  in  money 
without  any  deduction  whatever  to  such  person  the  price  or  rate  so 
determined,  and  such  person  if  he  has  made  demand  in  writing  on 
such  employer  within  two  months  after  such  money  became  due  may 
within  12  months  after  such  money  became  due  take  proceedings  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  recover  from  the  employer  the 
full  amount  or  any  balance  of  such  sum  so  demanded  due  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  determination,  any  smaller  payment  or  any  express  or 
implied  agreement  or  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.1 

Sec.  226  (as  amended  by  section  40,  act  No.  2558,  November  2, 1914). 
(1)  Where  a  price  or  rate  of  payment  for  any  person  or  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  has  been  determined  by  a  special  board  and  is  in  force,  then 
any  person — 

(а)  Who  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  under  any  pretense  or  device, 
attempts  to  employ  or  employs  or  authorizes  or  permits  to  be  employed 
any  person,  apprentice,  or  improver  at  a  lower  price  or  rate  of  wages  or 
piecework  (as  the  case  may  be)  than  the  price  or  rate  so  determined ;  or 

(б)  Who  attempts  to  employ  or  employs  or  authorizes  or  permits  to 
be  employed  any  apprentice  or  improver  in  excess  of  the  number  or 
proportionate  number  so  determined;  or 

(c)  Who  is  guilty  of  a  contravention  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  with  relation  to  any  special  board’s  determination  or  of  a  contra¬ 
vention  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  Part  VII  or  of  section  202  of  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  2  against  this  act,  and  shall  on  conviction 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  for  the  first  offense  of  not  more  than  <£10  ($48.67), 
and  for  the  second  offense  of  not  less  than  £5  ($24.33)  nor  more  than 
£25  ($121.66),  and  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense  of  not  less 
than  £50  ($243.33)  nor  more  than  £100  ($486.65). 

Provided ,  That  the  minister  may  permit  any  student  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Melbourne  or  any  student  taking  full  day  courses  of  technological 
study  at  any  workingmen’s  college  or  any  school  of  mines  or  any  other 
technical  college  or  technical  school  in  Victoria  to  enter  and  work  in 
any  factory  shop  or  place  during  the  time  he  is  a  student  at  any  such 
institution  for  the  purpose  only  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  trade  carried  on  in  such  factory  shop  or  place;  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  is  not  paid  the  rates  provided  by  any  determination 
in  force  in  the  trade  concerned. 


1  Under  this  section  an  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages  at  any  time  within  12 
months.  The  time  within  which  the  factories  department  can  prosecute  for  an  offense 
is,  however,  limited  by  section  222  to  two  months,  and  in  some  cases  to  6  and  12 
months.  It  is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  any  employee  who  is  being  underpaid 
should  be  given  information  promptly ,  so  as  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary 
inquiries  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  case.  A  case  in  point  was  where 
information  was  given  after  the  lapse  of  one  month.  The  employer  in  the  country  was 
really  a  trustee  living  in  a  different  country  town.  Before  the  inspector  had  ascertained 
the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  real  parties  to  proceed  against,  the  remaining  month  had 
expired,  and  the  employee  had  to  be  left  to  take  his  own  proceedings.  Moreover,  if 
claims  are  allowed  to  become  stale,  experience  shows  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  sub¬ 
stantiate.  Compare  section  232  post. 

2  A  saddler  was  engaged  by  the  employer’s  foreman  to  do  piecework  at  a  lower  rate  of 
pay  than  that  fixed  by  the  saddlery  board.  The  employer,  a  member  of  the  saddlery 
board,  paid  the  rates  as  agreed.  Held,  that  there  was  evidence  of  every  element  of  the 
offense  created  by  the  section,  and  that  the  defendant  was  rightly  convicted.  Billing- 
ham  v.  Oaten  (1911),  V.  L.  R.  44,  17  A.  L.  R.  36. 


Evidence  of  de¬ 
termination. 
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Power  for  court 
to  order  payment 
of  arrears. 


Discharge  for 
bidden. 


Regulations. 


Sec.  232.  A  court  of  petty  sessions  in  addition  to  imposing  a  penalty 
for  a  contravention  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  regulations 
made  thereunder  or  of  a  determination  of  a  special  board  may  order  the 
offender  to  pay  to  any  person  in  respect  of  whom  he  has  been  convicted 
of  a  contravention  as  aforesaid  and  who  is  or  has  been  in  his  employ 
such  sums  for  arrears  of  pay  or  overtime  or  tea  money  (for  any  period 
not  exceeding  12  months)  1  as  the  court  may  consider  to  be  due  to  such 
person  and  any  such  sum  may  be  recovered  by  distress  and  in  default  of 
payment  the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
more  than  three  months  with  or  without  hard  labor. 

Sec.  239.  Any  employer  who  dismisses  from  his  employment  any 
employee  by  reason  merely  of  the  fact  that  the  employee — 

(a)  Is  a  member  of  a  special  board;  or 

(b)  Has  given  information  with  regard  to  matters  under  this 
act  to  an  inspector;  or 

(c)  Has  after  having  given  reasonable  notice  to  his  employer  of 
his  intention  absented  himself  from  work  through  being  engaged 
in  other  duties  as  member  of  a  special  board 

shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  more  than  £25  ($121.66)  for  each  em¬ 
ployee  so  dismissed. 


Part  XIII. — Regulations.2 

Section  242.  The  governor  in  council  may  by  order  published  in  the 
Government  Gazette  make  regulations — 

For  prescribing  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  regulations  thereunder 
to  be  posted  in  factories,  and  the  forms  of  and  particulars  to  be  given 
in  records  to  be  made  or  kept  by  occupiers  of  factories; 

For  requiring  occupiers  of  factories  to  furnish  all  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  preparing  lists  and  rolls  of  electors  none  of  whom  shall  be  under 
the  age  of  18  years  for  special  boards,  and  for  determining  the  mode  ef 
preparing  such  lists  and  rolls  and  the  mode  of  electing  members  of 
such  boards,  the  appointment  and  duties  of  returning  officers  and  the 
times  and  places  of  meeting  of  special  boards  and  their  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure; 

For  imposing  penalties  not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  on  any  person  fail¬ 
ing  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  any  regulations  made  under  this  act; 

For  prescribing  the  rates  of  pay  to  be  given  to  the  chairman  and  to 
members  of  special  boards  for  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  such 
boards;  and 

Generally  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Regulations  under  the  Factories  and  Shops  Acts.3 

Whereas  by  the  factories  and  shops  acts  it  is  enacted  that  the  governor 
in  council  may,  by  order  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  from 
time  to  time,  make,  alter,  and  repeal  regulations  for  the  purposes  therein 
mentioned,  and  generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
said  acts:  Now  therefore  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Victoria, 
with  the  advice  of  the  executive  council  thereof,  doth  by  this  order 
repeal  the  regulations  made  on  February  14,  1911,  and  on  August  4, 
1911,  under  the  provisions  of  the  factories  and  shops  acts,  and  doth 
make  the  following  regulations — that  is  to  say: 


1  A  comparison  of  this  section  with  section  225  ante  shows  that  there  are  two  methods 
by  which  an  employee  may  obtain  through  the  court  wages  due  to  him.  Under  this  sec¬ 
tion  an  employer  must  be  convicted  in  a  prosecution  against  him  taken  by  the  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  factories  to  enable  the  court  to  order  payment  of  all  arrears.  Under  section 
225  the  employee  himself  must  issue  a  civil  summons  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages. 
Compare  section  226  ante  and  footnote  thereto. 

2  The  validity  of  the  regulations  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  can  only  be  tested  before  the  supreme  court. 

3  The  law  relating  to  factories  and  shops  in  Victoria,  compiled  by  H.  M.  Murphy,  chief 
inspector  of  factories  and  shops.  Melbourne,  1913,  pp.  123  et  seq. 
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Chapter  I. 

ELECTING  MEMBERS  OF  SPECIAL  BOARDS. 

Section  137. 

1.  The  chief  inspector  shall  prepare  rolls  of  electors,  none  of  whom 
shall  be  under  18  years  of  age,  in  the  form  of  Schedule  I  hereto,  and 
each  employer  and  each  employee  shall  have  one  vote. 

Employers  to  forward  lists. 

2.  Every  employer  (whenever  by  notice  in  writing  required  by  the 
chief  inspector  so  to  do)  shall  forward  a  list  of  persons  employed  by 
him  in  the  form  of  Schedule  II. 

Employer's  rolls. 

3.  The  employer’s  rolls  for  occupations  usually  carried  on  in  a  factory 
shall  be  prepared  from  the  register  in  the  factories  office,  for  all  other 
occupations,  from  the  lists  forwarded  by  employers  in  accordance  with 
section  137  (4)  of  the  factories  and  shops  act  1912. 

Employee' s  rolls. 

4.  The  roll  of  electors  for  employees  shall  in  all  cases  be  prepared  from 
lists  specially  obtained  from  employers  in  each  case. 

Enrolling  employees. 

5.  Every  employee,  not  under  18  years  of  age,  whose  name  has  been 
omitted,  and  who  will  be  affected  by  the  board  to  be  appointed,  who 
produces  evidence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief  inspector  that  his 
ordinary  occupation  when  at  work  is  employment  in  the  process,  trade, 
business,  or  occupation  in  regard  to  which  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  of 
payment  are  to  be  determined  by  any  special  board  shall  be  enrolled 
as  an  elector  of  representatives  of  employees  on  such  special  board. 

Notice. 

6.  The  chief  inspector  shall  notify  every  elector  enrolled  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  special  board  that  his  name  has  been  duly  enrolled. 

Appeal. 

7.  If  the  chief  inspector  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  enter  any  person’s 
name  on  the  elector’s  roll,  such  person  may  appeal  to  the  minister,  who 
may  direct  the  chief  inspector  to  enter  such  person’s  name  as  an  elector 
on  the  roll,  or  may  dismiss  the  appeal,  and  such  decision  shall  be  final. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  enrolled  both  as  an  elector  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  employers  and  as  an  elector  of  representatives  of 
employees. 

Dates  for  election. 

9.  When  an  election  is  necessary  and  the  rolls  of  electors  have  been 
prepared  as  herein  prescribed  the  minister  may  by  notice  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Gazette  appoint  a  day  on  or  before  which  nominations  of  can¬ 
didates  for  election  may  be  received  by  the  returning  officer,  and  a  day 
for  the  election  of  candidates  should  the  number  of  nominations  exceed 
the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

10.  The  undersecretary  shall  be  returning  officer  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election  of  any  special  board,  and  he  may,  by  writing  under  his 
hand,  appoint  a  substitute  to  act  for  him. 

11.  The  returning  officer,  the  substitute  returning  officer,  and  every 
clerk  employed  to  count  the  votes  at  any  election  shall,  before  enter¬ 
ing  on  any  of  his  duties,  make  and  sign  before  some  justice  the  following 
declaration : 
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Oath. 

I, - ,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impar¬ 

tially,  according  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  judgment,  exercise  and 
perform  all  the  powers,  authorities,  and  duties  reposed  in  or  required 
of  me  by  the  regulations  under  the  factories  and  shops  acts,  as  returning 
officer  (or  substitute  of  the  returning  officer,  or  clerk  employed  in  count¬ 
ing  the  votes)  for  the  election  of  special  boards. 

And  I  do  further  solemnly  promise  and  declare  that  I  will  not,  at 
any  such  election,  attempt  to  ascertain,  save  in  cases  in  which  I  am 
expressly  authorized  by  law  so  to  do,  how  any  person  has  voted;  and 
that  if  in  the  discharge  of  my  said  duties  at  or  concerning  any  such  poll, 
I  learn  how  any  person  votes,  I  will  not,  by  word  or  act,  directly  or 
indirectly,  divulge  or  discover  the  same,  save  in  answer  to  some  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  am  legally  bound  to  answer. 

Nominations . 

12.  Every  candidate  as  a  representative  of  employers  on  any  special 
board  shall  be  nominated,  in  writing,  by  10  electors,  and  every  candi¬ 
date  as  a  representative  of  employees  on  any  special  board  shall  be 
nominated,  in  writing,  by  25  electors,  provided  that  a  nomination  by 
not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  employers  or  of  employees 
(as  the  case  may  be)  on  the  electors’  roll  prepared  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  factories  shall  be  sufficient.  Every  such  nomination  shall  contain 
the  written  consent  of  the  candidate  to  his  nomination  and  shall  be 
delivered  or  posted  to  the  returning  officer  so  as  to  reach  him  before 
4  o’clock  on  the  day  of  nomination. 

13.  Should  the  number  of  persons  so  nominated  for  any  special 
board  as  representatives  of  employers  or  as  representatives  of  employees 
not  exceed  the  number  to  be  so  elected,  the  returning  officer  shall 
report  to  the  minister  that  such  persons  so  nominated  to  the  special 
board  have  been  duly  elected  as  representatives  of  employers  or  as 
representatives  of  employees  (as  the  case  may  be). 

Publication  of  nominations. 

14.  Should  the  number  of  persons  nominated  either  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  employers  or  as  representatives  of  employees  exceed  the  number 
to  be  elected  on  any  special  board,  the  returning  officer  shall  publish 
the  names  of  persons  so  nominated  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  a 
poll  shall  be  taken  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  minister.  The  poll  shall  be 
taken  by  voting  papers  only,  and  no  voting  paper  shall  be  allowed 
which  is  received  by  the  returning  officer  after  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  day  for  taking  the  poll. 

Roll. 

15.  No  additional  names  shall  be  added  to  the  roll  of  electors  after 
the  returning  officer  has  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  the 
names  of  persons  nominated  until  after  that  particular  election  is  over. 

Voting  papers. 

16.  Every  voting  paper  shall  contain  the  names  of  each  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  election  either  as  a  representative  of  employers  or  employees 
(as  the  case  may  be).  The  chief  inspector  shall  cause  a  voting  paper 
to  be  posted  at  least  four  days  prior  to  the  date  of  such  election  to  every 
elector  whose  name  and  address  are  on  the  roll  of  electors. 

Voting. 

17.  Each  elector  shall  strike  out  on  the  voting  paper  forwarded  to 
him  all  the  names  except  those  of  the  candidates  for  whom  such  elector 
desires  to  vote,  and  shall  forthwith  return  such  voting  paper  to  the 
returning  officer  by  placing  it  in  a  ballot  box  at  the  office  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  factories,  or  posting  it.  No  voting  paper  shall  be  allowed 
in  which  more  or  fewer  names  are  left  uncanceled  than  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  elected. 
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Counting  vote. 

18.  The  returning  officer  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  hour 
fixed  for  receiving  voting  papers,  count  the  votes  received,  and  report 
to  the  minister  the  election  of  those  candidates,  not  exceeding  the 
number  to  be  elected,  who  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes. 

Casting  vote. 

19.  In  case  of  two  or  more  candidates  receiving  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  the  returning  officer  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

20.  In  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for  the  rules  and  usages  at  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections  shall  be  allowed  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable. 

MEETINGS  OF  SPECIAL  BOARDS  AND  PAYMENT  OP  MEMBERS. 

Section  242. 


Nomination  of  chairman. 

21.  Every  special  board  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector 
of  factories  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  chairman,  and  thereafter 
at  such  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  arranged  by  such  special 
board. 

Secretary. 


22.  The  chief  inspector  may  direct  some  officer  to  act  as  secretary  to 
each  special  board. 


Minutes. 


23.  Entries  of  all  proceedings  of  any  special  board  shall  be  kept  by 
the  secretary  with  the  names  of  the  members  who  attended  each 
meeting. 

Conduct  of  meetings. 


24.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business  for  which  any  special 
board  is  appointed  may  be  fixed  by  such  special  board,  or  may  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  chairman. 


Determination. 

25.  Every  determination  shall  be  communicated  to  the  minister, 
in  writing,  by  the  chairman  of  such  special  board. 

26.  After  the  determination  of  any  special  board  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  minister  such  board  shall  adjourn  sine  die,  and  shall 
meet  again  only  when  convened  by  the  minister  of  labor  or  by  the 
chairman  of  such  special  board. 


Fees. 

27.  The  chairman  of  a  special  board  for  attendance  at  a  meeting 
may  be  paid  <£1  ($4.87)  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  extending  over  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  any  day,  and  £1  ($4.87)  for  a  meeting  of  the 
board  commenced  during  the  afternoon  of  any  day  and  continued 
after  7p.m.  the  same  day.  For  a  meeting  either  during  only  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  afternoon  the  chairman  may  be  paid  10s.  ($2.43). 

28.  Every  member  of  a  special  board  for  attendance  at  a  meeting 
may  be  paid  10s.  ($2.43)  for  each  meeting  of  the  board  extending  over 
the  morning  and  afternoon  of  any  day,  and  10s.  ($2.43)  for  a  meeting  of 
not  less  than  four  hours  of  a  board  commenced  during  the  afternoon  of 
any  day  and  continued  after  7  p.  m.  the  same  day.  For  a  meeting 
either  during  only  the  forenoon  or  afternoon  of  any 'day  each  member 
may  be  paid  5s.  ($1.22). 

Expenses. 

29.  Any  representative  of  employers  or  employees  residing  not  less 
than  40  miles  from  Melbourne  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  train  fare 
only  from  such  place  of  residence  and  a  sum  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  day  for 
traveling  expenses. 
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Chapter  VII. 

FORMS  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  A  FACTORY  OR  SHOP  OR  FORWARDED  TO  THE 

CHIEF  INSPECTOR. 

Record  of  work  done  inside  a  factory. 

2.  The  true  record  of  the  names,  work,  and  wages  of  all  persons 
employed  in  a  factory,  and  the  ages  of  all  persons  so  employed  under 
21  years  of  age,  required  to  be  kept  by  section  22,  shall  be  in  the  form 
and  contain  the  particulars  prescribed  by  Schedule  VII  hereto,  and 
such  record  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  inspector  within  7  days 
after  October  31  in  each  year. 

Record  of  employees  in  shops,  etc. 

3.  The  true  record  of  the  names,  work,  and  wages  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  the  name  and  age  of  every  person  employed  under 
21  years  of  age,  required  to  be  kept  by  sections  126  and  197,  shall  be 
in  the  form  and  contain  the  particulars  prescribed  by  Schedule  VIII, 
and  such  record  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  inspector  within  7  days 
after  February  1  in  each  year. 

Record  of  work  done  outside  a  factory. 

4.  The  record  to  be  kept  by  the  occupier  of  every  factory,  and  every 
occupier  of  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  section  23,  of  the  work  done 
outside  a  factory,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
same  is  done,  and  the  prices  paid  in  each  instance  for  the  work,  shall 
be  in  the  form  of  and  contain  the  particulars  specified  in  Schedule  IX 
hereto  for  each  and  every  week  of  the  year. 

Record  of  fines  imposed. 

Section  22. 

6.  The  record  of  all  fines  levied  upon  his  employees  by  the  occupier 
of  any  factory  shall  be  kept  in  the  form  of  Schedule  XI,  and  a  copv  of 
such  schedule  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  inspector  within  7  days 
of  the  1st  February  in  each  year. 

Chapter  X. 

MODE  OF  APPEALING  TO  THE  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  APPEALS. 

1.  Every  appeal  under  the  provisions  of  section  176  of  the  factories 
and  shops  act  1912  against  the  determination  of  a  special  board  shall  be 
instituted  by  the  person  entitled  to  appeal  and  desiring  so  to  do,  for¬ 
warding  to  the  minister  of  labor  a  notice,  in  writing,  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  such  desire. 

2.  The  notice  of  appeal  shall  state  the  character  in  which  the  appel¬ 
lant  claims  to  appear,  and  when  the  appeal  is  by  a  single  employer  or 
group  of  employers  employing  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  shall  set  out  particulars  of  the  numbers  of  workers 
employed  by  each  appellant.  The  notice  shall  be  written  in  legible 
characters,  and  shall  clearly  and  distinctly  set  forth  or  otherwise 
identify  separately  the  item  or  items  in  the  determination  against 
which  appellant  is  appealing,  and  his  grounds  of  objection  to  such 
item  or  items. 

3.  The  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  signed  in  a  legible  manner  by  each 
appellant,  and  the  full  address  and  occupation  of  each  appellant  shall 
be  given  opposite  each  signature. 

4.  Such  notice  shall  name  some  address  for  service,  not  more  than  5 
miles  from  the  general  post  office,  where  notices,  orders,  summonses, 
documents,  and  written  communications  may  be  left  for  the  appellant 
or  appellants,  and  all  notices,  orders,  summonses,  documents,  and 
written  communications  served  or  left  at  such  address  shall  constitute 
effective  service  on  the  appellant  or  appellants,  if  there  be  more  than 
one. 
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5.  Two  copies  of  the  notice  of  appeal  shall  be  forwarded  with  the 
original. 

6.  The  chief  inspector  of  factories,  and  the  registrar  of  the  court  of 
industrial  appeals  may  allow  any  employer  or  employee  in  the  trade 
affected  by  a  determination  against  which  an  appeal  has  been  lodged 
to  make  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  appeal  for  the  purpose  of  entering  an 
appearance  against  such  appeal. 

7.  Any  employer  or  employee  in  the  trade  affected  by  the  determi¬ 
nation  which  is  the  subject  of  an  appeal  who  desires  to  be  heard  by  the 
court  against  such  appeal,  shall,  7  days  at  least  before  the  hearing, 
notify  the  registrar  of  the  court  of  industrial  appeals  of  such  desire,  and 
shall  give  his  full  name,  his  occupation,  and  address  in  such  notifi¬ 
cation. 

8.  The  chief  inspector  of  factories  shall  attach  to  such  notice  of 
appeal  a  list  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
special  board  the  determination  of  which  is  the  subject  of  appeal,  and 
also,  when  necessary,  a  certificate  giving  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trade  affected  by  such  employer  or  group  of  employers, 
and  also  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  trade  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  Appendix  A  of  the  chief  inspector’s  last  annual  report  issued 
prior  to  such  appeal,  or  in  the  case  of  appeal  by  the  workers  in  any 
trade,  a  certificate  giving  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such 
trade  as  indicated  in  Appendix  A  of  the  chief  inspector’s  last  annual 
report. 

9.  Noncompliance  with  these  regulations  shall  not  prevent  the 
hearing  of  an  appeal  or  of  opposition  thereto  unless  the  court  so  orders. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION  ACT,  1912,  NO.  17. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  industries  in  cer¬ 
tain  particulars  by  means  of  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and 
for  the  repression  of  lockouts  and  strikes;  to  establish  and  define  the 
powers,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure  of  an  industrial  court  and  certain 
subsidiary  tribunals ;  to  preserve  certain  aivards  and  industrial  agree¬ 
ments;  to  repeal  the  industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  the  industrial  disputes 
amendment  act ,  1908,  the  industrial  disputes  ( amendment )  act,  1909,  and 
the  industrial  disputes  {amendment)  act,  1910;  to  amend  the  clerical 
workers  act,  1910,  and  certain  other  acts;  and  for  purposes  consequent 
thereon  or  incidental  thereto. 

Part  I. — Preliminary. 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Industrial  arbitration  act, 
1912.” 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  commence  on  and  from  a  date  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  governor  in  the  Gazette: 

Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  registration  of 
industrial  unions  and  the  appointment  of  boards,  and  all  provisions 
necessary  for  such  registration  and  for  making  such  appointments,  shall 
come  into  force  on  the  passing  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  The  industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  the  industrial  disputes 
amendment  act,  1908,  the  industrial  disputes  (amendment)  act,  1909, 
and  the  industrial  disputes  (amendment)  act,  1910,  are  repealed. 

(2)  All  awards,  orders,  and  industrial  agreements  made  under  author¬ 
ity  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed  and  in  force  at  the  commencement  of  this 
act  shall,  until  rescinded  under  this  act,  continue  in  force  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  periods  fixed  by  such  awards,  orders,  or  industrial  agreements,  and 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  under  this  act.  In  construing  any 
such  award,  order,  or  industrial  agreement  references  to  the  registrar 
shall  be  read  as  references  to  the  registrar  appointed  under  this  act,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  any  appeal  from  the  registrar  references  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  court  shall  be  read  as  references  to  the  court  of  industrial  arbitration 
constituted  by  this  act. 
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Summonses  is 
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The  registrar. 


Regulations. 


Definitions. 


(3)  All  summonses  issued  at  such  commencement  under  sections 
41,  43,  or  55  of  the  industrial  disputes  act,  1908,  and  returnable  before 
the  industrial  court,  shall  continue  in  force,  but  shall  be  returnable  be¬ 
fore,  and  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  court  of  industrial 
arbitration  constituted  by  this  act,  or  by  the  registrar  or  an  industrial 
magistrate  on  being  referred  to  him  by  the  court.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  above  provisions,  the  enactments  of  the  industrial 
disputes  act,  1908,  shall  continue  in  force  and  shall,  mutatis  mutandis, 
apply  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  any  such  matter  by  the 
court  of  industrial  arbitration  constituted  by  this  act,  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  any  order  of  such  court. 

All  documents  relating  to  any  such  matters  or  proceedings,  and 
filed  or  deposited  with  the  industrial  court  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  court  of  industrial  arbitration,  and  filed  with  such  court. 

(4)  The  registrar  appointed  under  any  act  hereby  repealed,  and 
holding  office  at  the  commencement  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  appointed  hereunder. 

(5)  All  regulations  made  under  the  acts  hereby  repealed,  and  in 
force  at  the  commencement  of  this  act,  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply 
as  if  made  under  this  act. 


Definitions . 

Sec.  5.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  indicates  “appren 
tice  ”  means  an  employee  under  21  years  of  age  who  is  serving  a  period 
of  training  under  an  indenture  or  other  written  contract  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rendering  him  fit  to  be  a  qualified  worker  in  an  industry. 

“Award”  means  award  under  this  act,  and  includes  a  variation  of 
such  award. 

“Board”  means  industrial  board  constituted  under  this  act. 

“Boarding  house”  shall  include  a  lodging  house,  and  shall  mean  a 
house  in  which  five  or  more  paying  boarders  or  lodgers,  not  being 
members  of  the  proprietor’s  family,  are  accommodated. 

“Calling”  means  craft  or  other  occupation. 

“Court”  means  court  of  industrial  arbitration  established  by  this 
act. 

“Employee”  means  person  employed  in  any  industry,  whether  on 
wages  or  piecework  rates  or  as  member  of  a  butty  gang,  but  shall  not 
include  a  member  of  a  family  in  the  employment  of  a  parent,  and  the 
fact  that  a  person  is  working  under  a  contract  for  labor  only,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  for  labor  only,  or  as  lessee  of  any  tools  or  other  implements  of 
production,  or  any  vehicle  used  in  the  delivery  of  goods,  shall  not  in 
itself  prevent  such  person  being  held  to  be  an  employee. 

“Employer”  means  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  employing 
persons  working  in  any  industry,  whether  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
itself  or  any  other  person  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  State, 
and  includes  the  chief  commissioner  for  railways  and  tramways,  the 
Sydney  Harbor  trust  commissioners,  the  metropolitan  board  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage,  the  Hunter  district  water  supply  and  sewerage 
board,  and  any  council  of  a  municipality  or  shire,  and  includes  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  a  board,  a  director,  manager,  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  an  employer  as  defined  as  aforesaid. 

“Improver”  means  an  employee  under  21  years  of  age  who  is  serving 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  fit  to  be  a  qualified  worker  in  an 
industry  or  special  section  of  an  industry. 

“Industrial  agreement”  means  industrial  agreement  made  and 
filed  under  any  act  hereby  repealed,  or  under  this  act.1 

“Industrial  court”  means  industrial  court  constituted  by  the 
repealed  acts. 

“Industrial  magistrate”  means  industrial  magistrate  appointed 
under  this  act. 


i  Section  13  of  the  acts  of  1901  reads  as  follows:  Any  industrial  union  may  make  an 
agreement  in  writing  relating  to  any  industrial  matter  (a)  with  another  industrial 
union,  or  (&)  with  an  employer,  which,  if  it  is  made  for  a  specified  term  not  exceeding 
three  years  from  the  making  of  the  agreement,  and  if  a  copy  thereof  is  filed  with  the 
registrar,  shall  be  or  become  an  industrial  agreement  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 
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“Industrial  union”  means  industrial  union  registered  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  union  under  this  act. 

“Industrial  matters”  means  matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating 
to  work  done  or  to  be  done,  or  the  privileges,  rights,  or  duties  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  employees  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions  which 
are  or  may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable  offense;  and, 
without  limiting  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  above  definition,  includes 
all  or  any  matters  relating  to — 

(a)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  any  persons  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  any  industry,  or  the  piecework,  contract,  or 
other  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of  such  employment. 

(b)  The  hours  of  employment,  sex  age,  qualification,  or  status  of 
employees,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment. 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  persons 
or  class  of  persons  in  any  industry,  or  the  right  to  dismiss  or  to  refuse 
to  employ  or  reinstate  in  employment  any  particular  persons  or  class 
of  persons  therein;  but  not  so  as  to  give  preference  of  employment  to 
members  of  industrial  unions,  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  24,  subsection  1,  paragraph  (g)\ 

(d)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  general 
or  in  any  particular  locality ; 

(e)  The  interpretation  of  an  industrial  agreement  or  award ; 

“Industry”  means  occupation  or  calling  in  which  persons  of  either 

sex  are  employed  for  hire  or  reward. 

“Judge”  or  “the  judge”  means  the  judge  of  the  court  of  industrial 
arbitration,  and  includes  an  additional  judge  of  the  court. 

“Justice”  means  justice  of  the  peace,  and  includes  a  magistrate. 

“Lockout”  (without  limiting  its  ordinary  meaning)  includes  a  clos¬ 
ing  of  a  place  of  employment,  or  a  suspension  of  work,  or  a  refusal  by 
an  employer  to  continue  to  employ  any  number  of  his  employees  with 
a  view  to  compel  his  employees,  or  to  aid  another  employer  in  com¬ 
pelling  his  employees,  to  accept  terms  of  employment. 

“Magistrate”  means  stipendiary  or  police  magistrate. 

“Members  of  a  board”  and  “members  of  a  conciliation  committee” 
include  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  of  the  committee  respectively. 

“Metropolitan  district  court”  means  district  court  of  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district,  holden  at  Sydney. 

“Minister”  means  minister  of  the  Crown  administering  this  act. 

“Necessary  commodity”  includes — 

(a)  Coal; 

(b)  Gas  for  lighting,  cooking,  or  industrial  purposes; 

(c)  Water  for  domestic  purposes;  and 

(d)  Any  article  of  food,  the  deprivation  of  which  may  tend  to  en¬ 
danger  human  life  or  cause  serious  bodily  injury. 

“Prescribed”  means  prescribed  by  this  act  or  by  regulations  made 
thereunder. 

“Registrar”  means  industrial  registrar  appointed  under  this  act. 

“Repealed  acts”  means  the  acts  repealed  by  this  act. 

“Schedule”  means  schedule  to  this  act,  and  any  amendment  of  or 
addition  to  such  schedule  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

“Strike”  (without  limiting  its  ordinary  meaning)  includes  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  work  by  any  number  of  employees  acting  in  combination,  or 
a  concerted  refusal  or  a  refusal  under  a  common  understanding  by  any 
number  of  employees  to  continue  to  work  for  an  employer  with  a  view 
to  compel  their  employer,  or  to  aid  other  employees  in  compelling 
their  employer,  to  accept  terms  of  employment,  or  with  a  view  to 
enforce  compliance  with  demands  made  by  them  or  other  employees 
on  employers. 

“Trade-union”  means  trade-union  registered  under  the  trade-union 
act,  1881,  and  includes  a  branch  so  registered. 

Industrial  unions. 

Sec.  6.  The  registrar  may,  on  application  made  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  register  under  this  act  as  an  industrial  union  of  employers  any 
person  or  association  of  persons,  or  any  incorporated  company,  or  asso¬ 
ciation  of  incorporated  companies,  who  or  which  has  in  the  aggregate 
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throughout  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  application 
for  registration  employed  on  an  average,  taken  per  month,  not  less  than 
50  employees. 

Such  application  shall  be  made  as  prescribed,  and,  if  made  by  an 
association  or  company,  shall  be  signed  by  a  majority  in  number  of  the 
governing  body  thereof. 

Registr  ation  Sec.  7.  Any  person  or  body  whose  registration  under  the  act  No.  59, 
ac  ts  eian  d^act^o  f  1901,  as  an  industrial  union  is  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  in  force, 
1901.  and  any  trade-union  registered  under  section  9  of  the  industrial  dis¬ 

putes  act,  1908,  whose  registration  under  that  act  is  at  the  said  com¬ 
mencement  in  force,  shall,  unless  and  until  such  registration  is  can¬ 
celed,  be  deemed  to  be  an  industrial  union. 

Registration  of  Sec.  g.  (i)  The  registrar  may,  on  application  made  as  hereinafter 
of  emprioyees.ni0n  provided,  register  under  this  act  any  trade-union  of  employees.  On 
such  registration  the  trade-union  shall  be  an  industrial  union  until 
such  registration  is  duly  canceled. 

(2)  Such  application  shall  be  made  in  writing  as  prescribed  by  the 
committee  of  management  of  the  trade-union,  and  shall  be  signed  by  a 
majority  in  number  of  the  members  of  such  committee.  Notice  of 
any  such  application  shall  be  published  as  prescribed. 

The  registrar  may  require  such  proof  as  he  thinks  necessary  of  the 
authority  of  the  said  members  to  make  the  said  application. 

(3)  Any  such  application  may  be  refused  by  the  registrar  if  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  organization  applying  is  not  a  bona  fide  trade-union, 
or  if  registered  under  this  act  would  not  be  a  bona  fide  industrial  union, 
or  if  it  appears  that  another  trade-union  to  which  the  members  of  the 
applicants’  union  might  conveniently  belong  has  already  been  regis¬ 
tered  as  an  industrial  union. 

(4)  The  registrar  shall  fix  a  day  for  considering  any  objections  on  the 
above  ground  to  the  granting  of  the  application,  and  shall  notify  the 
same  as  prescribed. 

(5)  No  branch  shall  be  registered,  unless  it  is  a  bona  fide  branch  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  registered  separately. 

(6)  Any  decision  of  the  registrar  under  this  section  in  respect  of  an 
objection  taken  as  aforesaid,  or  on  refusal  of  registration,  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  appeal  to  the  court  as  prescribed. 

(7 )  The  court  may,  for  any  reasons  which  appear  to  it  to  be  good,  can¬ 
cel  the  registration  of  any  industrial  union,  provided  that,  save  where 
otherwise  mentioned  in  this  act,  such  cancellation  shall  not  relieve  the 
industrial  union  or  any  member  thereof  from  the  obligation  of  any 
award  or  industrial  agreement,  or  order  of  the  court  or  a  board,  or  from 
any  penalty  or  liability  incurred  prior  to  such  cancellation. 

Cancellation  of  gEC>  9  (i)  The  court  may  cancel  the  registration  of  an  industrial 
request ^Minion!  uni°n  if  proof  is  given  to  its  satisfaction  that  a  majority  in  number  of 
’  the  members  of  the  union,  by  secret  ballot  taken  as  prescribed,  require 
such  cancellation: 

(2)  Provided ,  That  such  power  of  cancellation  shall  not  be  exercised 
while  any  award  or  any  industrial  agreement  relating  to  members  of  any 
such  union  whether  made  under  the  repealed  acts  or  this  act  is  in 
force. 

The  court  may  Sec.  10.  The  court  may,  if  satisfied  that  an  industrial  union  is 
tion.6  reglb  Ta'  instigating  to  or  aiding  any  other  union  or  any  of  its  members  in  a 
lockout  or  strike  for  which  such  other  union  or  any  of  its  members 
are  liable  to  a  penalty  under  this  act,  in  its  discretion  cancel  such 
registration  and  cancel  any  award  or  industrial  agreement  relating  to 
such  industrial  union  or  the  members  thereof  with  the  consent  of  all 
other  parties  bound  by  such  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

Industrial  agreement. 

Power  to  make  Sec.  ll.  Any  industrial  union  of  employees  may  make  an  agree¬ 
ments.1^  agree"  ment  in  writing  with  an  employer  or  any  other  industrial  union  relat¬ 
ing  to  any  industrial  matter. 

Any  such  agreement  if  made  for  a  term  specified  therein  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  years  from  the  making  thereof,  and  if  filed  at  the  office 
of  the  registrar,  shall  be  an  industrial  agreement  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  and  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties,  and  on  all  persons  for 
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the  time  being  members  of  such  unions,  but  may  be  rescinded  or  varied 
in  writing  by  the  parties.  Any  variation  of  any  such  agreement,  if 
filed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  binding  as  part  of  the  agreement. 

Any  such  industrial  agreement  may  be  enforced  under  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  If  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  any  trade-union  of  Industrial 
employees,  not  being  an  industrial  union,  enters  into  and  executes  f^officSTof  regis? 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  such  union  any  agreement  trar. 
relating  to  any  industrial  matters  with  an  employer  or  an  industrial 
union  of  employers,  either  party  to  such  agreement  may  file  the  same 
in  the  office  of  the  registrar.  Any  such  agreement,  if  made  for  a  term 
specified  therein  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  making  thereof, 
shall,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  industrial  matters,  be  binding  on  the 
parties,  and  on  all  persons  for  the  time  being  members  of  such  unions, 
and  shall  be  enforceable  in  the  same  manner  as  an  industrial  agree¬ 
ment  made  under  this  act.  Such  agreements  may  be  rescinded  or 
varied  by  the  parties,  and  any  such  variation  if  filed  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  binding  as  part  of  the  agreement. 

Part  II. — The  Industrial  Court  and  the  Boards. 

Constitution  of  the  court. 

Section  13.  (1)  There  is  hereby  constituted  a  court  to  be  called  the  Constitution  of 
court  of  industrial  arbitration.  It  shall  be  a  superior  court  and  athecourt- 
court  of  record,  and  shall  have  a  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

The  court  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  conferred  on  it 
by  this  act,  and  also  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  conferred  in  the 
industrial  court  by  the  clerical  workers  act,  1910.  Subject  to  the  said 
act,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction,  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  so 
far  as  they  are  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  enforcing 
awards  under  the  said  act. 

(2)  The  industrial  court  established  by  the  repealed  acts  is  dis-  The  judge  of 
solved,  and  the  present  judge  of  that  court  shall  be  the  judge  of  thethecourt' 
court  of  industrial  arbitration,  and  shall  hold  such  office  subject  to 

the  provisions  of  subsections  6  and  7  of  this  section. 

Whenever  the  office  of  the  judge  becomes  vacant,  the  governor  may 
appoint  a  supreme  court  judge  or  a  district  court  judge,  or  a  barrister  at 
law  of  five  years’  standing,  to  be  the  judge. 

(3)  The  governor  may  appoint  a  supreme  court  judge  or  a  district.  Additional 
court  judge,  or  a  barrister  at  law  of  five  years’  standing,  to  be  judge  toJurge' 

act  as  an  additional  judge  of  the  court.  Such  additional  judge  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  powers,  jurisdiction,  and  privileges  as  the  judge 
of  the  court. 

(4)  The  governor  may  appoint  a  supreme  court  judge  or  a  district  Deputy  judge, 
court  judge,  or  a  barrister  at  law  of  five  years’  standing,  to  be  deputy 

judge  to  act  temporarily  in  the  absence  of  the  judge  of  the  court.  Such 
deputy  judge  shall,  while  exercising  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on 
him,  have  the  same  salary  and  all  the  rights,  powers,  jurisdiction,  and 
privileges  of  the  judge  of  the  court. 

(5)  The  court  shall  be  constituted  by  the  judge  or  additional  or  Judge >  to  con- 

deputy  judge  of  the  court  sitting  alone,  or,  in  the  cases  hereinafter  in stl  u  6  6  cour  * 

this  act  provided,  with  assessors.  Should  both  judge  and  additional 

judge  be  sitting  at  the  same  time,  each  shall  constitute  the  court  under 
this  act. 

(6)  The  present  or  any  future  or  additional  judge  of  the  court  shall  be  Tenure  of  office 
liable  to  be  removed  from  office  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  such0  JU  ge> 
grounds  only  as  a  supreme  court  judge  is  by  law  liable  to  be  removed 

from  office. 

(7)  Where  a  supreme  court  judge  holds  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Salary, 
court,  his  annual  salary  as  supreme  court  judge  shall  continue.  Where 

a  district  court  judge  holds  such  office  his  annual  salary  shall  be  £1,000 
($4,866.50)  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  district  court  judge.  Where  a 
barrister  at  law  is  appointed  to  such  office  his  annual  salary  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  for  a  district  court  judge  holding  such  office. 

Sec.  14.  The  court,  in  addition  to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  con-  ^°twers  of  the 
ferred  on  it  by  this  act,  shall  have  the  powers  and  may  exercise  the  cour  ' 
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jurisdiction  hereby  conferred  on  industrial  boards  and  on  the  chairmen 
thereof  and  on  the  chairmen  of  conciliation  committees,  and  on  the 
industrial  registrar  and  an  industrial  magistrate. 

Constitution  of  the  boards. 


Dissolution  of 
boards  under  re¬ 
pealed  acts. 


Boards  for  in¬ 
dustries  in  Sched¬ 
ule  I. 


Appointment 
of  chairman. 


Appointment 
of  other  mem¬ 
bers. 

Board  consti¬ 
tuted. 

Members. 


Demarcation  of 
callings. 


Boards  for  in¬ 
dustries  in  Sched¬ 
ule  II. 

Appointment. 


Sec.  15.  All  the  boards  appointed  under  the  repealed  acts  are  at  the 
commencement  of  this  act  dissolved,  except  where  at  such  commence¬ 
ment  any  part-heard  matter  is  before  any  such  board,  in  which  case 
such  board  may  continue  to  act  and  deal  with  and  determine  such 
matter  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  passed.  On  such 
matter  being  determined,  the  board  shall  be  dissolved  on  proclama¬ 
tion  to  that  effect,  made  by  the  governor  in  the  Gazette. 

Sec.  16.  (1)  Industrial  boards  shall,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
court,  be  constituted  by  the  minister  under  the  board  designations 
mentioned  in  the  first  column  of  Schedule  I,  and  under  such  further 
or  other  board  designations  as  the  governor  may  from  time  to  time 
proclaim,  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  industries  or  callings  mentioned 
in  the  second  column  of  such  schedule,  and  from  time  to  time  added 
to  such  second  column  by  the  governor  on  resolution  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  for  any  such  transposition,  division,  com¬ 
bination,  rearrangement,  or  regrouping  of  such  industries  or  callings 
as  the  minister,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  court,  may  direct. 

(2)  The  minister  shall  appoint  a  chairman  who  shall  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  court  for  all  the  boards  which  may  be  constituted 
under  each  of  the  board  designations  mentioned  in  the  first  column 
of  Schedule  I .  Such  chairman  shall  preside  over  and  be  a  member  of  all 
such  boards. 

(3)  The  minister  shall  appoint  the  other  members  of  such  boards  who 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  court. 

(4)  On  the  chairman  and  members  being  appointed  a  board  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  constituted. 

(5)  Each  such  board  shall,  besides  its  chairman,  consist  of  two  or 
four  other  members,  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  court.  One- 
half  in  number  of  such  other  members  shall  be  employers,  and  the 
other  half  employees,  each  of  whom  has  been  or  is  actually  and  bona 
fide  engaged  in  one  of  the  industries  or  callings  so  specified:  Provided , 
That  where  the  employers  or  the  employees  m  the  industries  or  call¬ 
ings  consist  largely  of  females,  members  may  be  appointed  who  are 
not  engaged  in  the  industries  or  callings:  Provided  also,  That  where, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  no  suitable  employer  or  no  suitable  em¬ 
ployee  in  the  industry  can  be  found  who  is  willing  to  act  on  the  board 
on  behalf  of  the  employers  or  employees,  as  the  case  may  be,  such 
court  may  recommend  any  person  whom  it  considers  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  industry  to  represent  the  employers  or  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  board,  and  the  minister  shall  appoint  such  person. 

(6)  Where  it  appears  to  the  court  that  a  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  right  of  employees  in  specified  callings  to  do  certain  work  in  an 
industry  to  the  exclusion  of  the  employees  in  other  callings,  the  court 
may,  on  application  made  by  any  such  employees,  constitute  a  special 
board  to  determine  such  question. 

Such  board  shall  consist  of  a  chairman  and  such  number  of  other 
members  as  the  court  fixes,  but  so  that — 

(a)  One-half  in  number  of  such  other  members  shall  be  employers 
and  the  other  half  employees,  each  of  whom  has  been  or  is  actually 
and  bona  fide  engaged  in  one  of  the  said  callings; 

(b)  Such  of  the  callings  as  the  court  considers  to  be  directly  interested 
in  the  question  shall  be  represented  on  the  board  by  an  employer  or 
employers,  and  by  an  employee  or  an  equal  number  of  employees. 

The  chairman  and  other  members  of  any  such  board  shali  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court. 

The  determination  shall  have  effect  as  an  award  of  a  board. 

Sec.  17.  (1)  The  minister  shall,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  court, 
constitute  industrial  boards  for  the  industries  and  callings  mentioned 
in  Schedule  II  as  amended  or  added  to  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

(2)  The  minister  shall — 

(a)  Appoint  chairmen  who  shall  preside  at  and  be  members  of  such 
boards; 
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(b)  Appoint  the  other  members  of  such  boards.  The  persons  so 
appointed  shall  be  recommended  by  the  court. 

(3)  Each  such  board  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  relating  to 
such  of  the  said  industries  or  callings  or  sections  thereof  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  court  in  its  recommendation  to  the  minister. 

(4)  Each  such  board  shall,  besides  the  chairman,  consist  of  two  or 
four  other  members,  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  court,  one-half  in 
number  of  whom  shall  be  employers  and  the  other  half  employees, 
each  of  whom  has  been  or  is  actually  and  bona  fide  engaged  in  one  of 
the  industries  or  callings  so  specified: 

Provided,  That  where  the  employers  or  the  employees  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  or  callings  consist  largely  of  females,  members  may  be  appointed 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  industries  or  callings: 

Provided  also ,  That  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  no  suitable  em¬ 
ployer  or  no  suitable  employee  in  the  industry  can  be  found  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  act  on  the  board  on  behalf  of  the  employers  or  employees,  as 
the  case  may  be,  such  court  may  appoint  any  person  whom  it  consid¬ 
ers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  industry  to  represent  the 
employers  or  employees  on  the  board. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  boards  shall  apply  to  any 
board  constituted  under  this  section. 

t  (6)  The  governor  may  on  resolution  passed  by  both  houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  amend  Schedule  II  or  add  thereto  other  industries.  Any  such 
amendment  or  addition  shall  be  published  in  the  Gazette. 

Sec.  18.  If  any  member  of  a  board,  without  reasonable  excuse,  neg¬ 
lects  on  two  successive  occasions  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board  duly 
convened,  or  to  vote  when  present  at  any  such  meeting  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  duly  submitted  to  the  board,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  <£5  ($24.33),  and  the  governor  may  declare  his  office  vacant, 
and  thereupon  such  member  shall  cease  to  hold  office. 

Sec.  19.  Each  member  of  a  board  shall,  upon  his  appointment,  take 
an  oath  not  to  disclose  any  matter  or  evidence  before  the  board  or  the 
court  relating  to  trade  secrets;  the  profits  or  losses  or  the  receipts  and 
outgoings  of  any  employer;  the  books  of  an  employer  or  witness  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  board  or  the  court;  or  the  financial  position  of  any 
employer  or  of  any  witness;  and  if  he  violates  his  oath,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £500  ($2,433.26),  and,  on  convic¬ 
tion  of  such  offense,  he  shall  cease  to  hold  office. 

Sec.  20.  (1)  The  minister,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  court, 
may  at  any  time  dissolve  a  board;  he  may  also  on  such  recommenda¬ 
tion  remove  any  member  of  a  board  from  his  office  on  the  ground  that 
such  member  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  in  prison,  or  has  abandoned  his 
residence  in  this  State,  or  is  not  properly  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  such  board. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  above  provision,  the  members  of  a  board  shall 
hold  office  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their 
appointment,  and  then  shall  cease  to  hold  office:  Provided ,  That  a 
member  may  resign  his  office. 

(3)  A  new  board  may  be  appointed  under  this  act  to  take  the  place 
of  a  board  that  has  been  dissolved,  or  the  members  of  which  have 
resigned,  or  have  ceased  to  hold  office. 

Members  ceasing  to  hold  office  on  a  board  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  new  board. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  the  constitution  and  manner  of 
appointment  of  boards  shall  apply  to  the  appointment  of  such  new 
board. 

Sec.  21.  (1)  Where,  from  any  cause,  a  member  of  a  board  ceases  to 
hold  office,  the  minister  may  appoint  a  duly  qualified  person,  who  shall 
be  recommended  by  the  court,  to  his  office  for  the  residue  of  the  period 
for  which  such  member  was  appointed. 

(2)  Where  a  person  is  appointed  to  any  vacancy  on  a  board,  the 
board  as  newly  constituted  may,  if  no  member  of  the  board  objects, 
continue  the  hearing  of  and  may  determine  any  part-heard  case. 

Sec.  22.  Every  appointment  of  a  member  of  a  board  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Gazette,  and  a  copy  of  a  Gazette  containing  a  notice  of 
such  appointment  purporting  to  have  been  published  in  pursuance  of 
this  act  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  person  named  in  such 
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notice  was  legally  appointed  to  the  office  named,  and  had  power  and 
jurisdiction  to  act  in  such  office,  and  such  appointment  shall  not  be 
challenged  for  any  cause. 

Fees.  Sec.  23.  The  members  of  a  board  shall  be  paid  such  fees  as  may  be 

fixed  by  the  governor. 

Part  III. — Jurisdiction  of  Boards  and  of  the  Court. 


Power  of  board 
to  make  recom¬ 
mendation. 


Charitable  in¬ 
stitutions. 


Award  of 
board. 


Applications  to 
court  to  vary 
recommenda¬ 
tions. 


Determination 
by  court. 


Section  24.  (1)  A  board,  on  any  reference  or  application  to  it  may, 
with  respect  to  the  industries  or  callings  for  which  it  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted,  make  an  award — 

(a)  Fixing  the  lowest  prices  for  work  done  by  employees  and  the 
lowest  rates  of  wages  payable  to  employees,  other  than  aged,  infirm, 
or  slow  workers; 

( b )  Fixing  the  number  of  hours  and  the  times  to  be  worked  in  order 
to  entitle  employees  to  the  wages  so  fixed ; 

(c)  Fixing  the  lowest  rates  for  overtime  and  holidays  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  work,  including  allowances  as  compensation  for  overtime,  holidays, 
or  other  special  work; 

(d)  Fixing  the  number  or  proportionate  number  of  apprentices  and 
improvers  and  the  lowest  prices  and  rates  payable  to  them; 

(e)  Determining  any  industrial  matter; 

( f)  Rescinding  or  varying  any  award  made  in  respect  of  any  of  the 
industries  or  callings  for  which  it  has  been  constituted; 

(g)  Declaring  that  preference  of  employment  shall  be  given  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  industrial  union  of  employees  over  other  persons  offering 
their  labor  at  the  same  time,  other  things  being  equal:  Provided ,  That 
where  any  declaration  giving  such  preference  of  employment  has  been 
made  in  favor  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees,  such  declaration 
shall  be  canceled  by  the  court  of  arbitration  if  at  any  time  such  union, 
or  any  substantial  number  of  its  members,  takes  part  in  a  strike  or 
instigates  or  aids  any  other  persons  in  a  strike;  and  if  any  lesser  num¬ 
ber  takes  part  in  a  strike,  or  instigates  or  aids  any  other  persons  in  a 
strike,  such  court  may  suspend  such  declaration  for  such  period  as  to 
it  may  seem  just. 

(2)  Where  an  institution  carried  on  wholly  or  partly  for  charitable 
purposes  provides  for  the  food,  clothing,  lodging,  or  maintenance  of  any 
of  its  employees  or  any  of  its  inmates  who  are  deemed  to  be  employees, 
the  board  in  its  award  as  to  the  wages  of  such  employees  or  inmates, 
shall  make  due  allowance  therefor.  The  board  may  exempt  such 
institution  from  all  or  any  terms  of  the  award  where  the  food,  clothing, 
lodging,  and  maintenance  provided  by  the  institution,  together  with 
the  money  if  any,  paid  by  the  institution  to  such  employees  or  inmates 
as  wages,  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the  value  of  the  labor  of  such 
employees  or  inmates. 

Sec.  25.  (1)  The  award  of  a  board  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  forwarded  to  the  registrar  who  shall  forthwith  publish  the  same 
in  the  Gazette  and  notify  the  parties.  On  such  publication  every 
award  shall  take  effect  and  be  binding  on  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
industries  or  callings  and  within  the  locality  and  for  the  period  not 
exceeding  three  years  specified  therein. 

(2)  Within  30  days  of  such  publication  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings  before  the  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  any 
other  person,  with  the  like  consent,  may  in  manner  prescribed  make 
application  to  the  court  for  variation  or  amendment  of  such  award,  or 
for  rehearing  in  resp?»ct  to  any  matter  in  or  omission  from  the  award. 

(3)  If  the  board  refuses  to  make  any  award,  any  of  the  said  parties 
may,  within  14  days  after  such  refusal,  make  application  to  the  court 
to  make  an  award  as  to  any  matter  included  in  a  claim  or  reference 
made  to  the  board. 

(4)  On  any  such  application  the  court  may  confirm,  or  vary,  or 
rescind  the  award  thus  appealed  from,  or  make  a  new  award,  and  may 
make  such  order  as  to  the  costs  of  the  appeal  as  it  thinks  just. 

At  such  hearing  the  members  of  the  board  other  than  the  chairman 
shall,  if  any  person  making  the  application  so  desires,  sit  with  the  court 
as  assessors. 

(5)  The  pendency  of  an  appeal  shall  not  suspend  the  operation  of  an 
award  appealed  from. 
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Sec.  26.  Employees  employed  by  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  or  by  any  of  its  departments,  including  the  chief  commissioner 
for  railways  and  tramways,  the  Sydney  Harbor  trust,  the  metropolitan 
board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and  the  Hunter  district  board  of 
water  supply  and  sewerage  shall  be  paid  rates  and  prices  not  less  than 
those  paid  to  other  employees  not  employed  by  the  Government  or  its 
departments  doing  the  same  class  of  work  under  similar  circumstances. 
But  the  fact  that  employment  is  permanent,  or  that  additional  privi* 
leges  are  allowed  in  the  service  of  the  Government  or  its  departments, 
shall  not  of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  circumstance  of  dissimilarity.  The 
court  or  an  industrial  board  shall  not  fix  rates  and  prices  for  such  first- 
mentioned  employees  lower  than  those  fixed  for  such  other  employees. 

Sec.  27.  (1)  Any  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  worker  who  may  deem  himself 
unable  to  earn  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by  any  award,  may  apply 
to  the  registrar  for  a  permit  in  writing  to  work  for  less  than  the  wage  so 
prescribed. 

(2)  The  registrar  shall  be  the  tribunal  to  determine  whether  and  on 
what  conditions  such  permit  shall  be  granted,  and  shall  have  power  to 
revoke  or  cancel  any  permit. 

(3)  The  registrar  shall  forthwith  notify  the  secretary  of  the  industrial 
union  of  the  trade  or  calling  in  which  such  applicant  desires  to  be 
employed,  of  the  grant  of  such  permit  and  of  the  conditions  contained 
therein. 

(4)  The  said  union  may  at  any  time  after  such  notice  apply  to  the 
registrar  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  cancellation  of  such  permit. 

(5)  An  appeal  against  any  such  determination  shall  not  lie  from  the 
registrar  to  the  court  except  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  or  calling 
concerned  is  one  in  which  no  such  permit  should  be  granted. 

Sec.  28.  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  act,  an  award, 
whether  made  under  this  act  or  the  repealed  acts,  may  be  rescinded, 
added  to,  or  varied  only  on  application  or  reference  to  a  board  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  act. 

But  the  court  may,  at  any  time,  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  application 
made  to  it,  prohibit  any  proceeding  of  a  board  or  vary  or  rescind  any 
award  made  under  this  act  or  the  repealed  acts. 

Sec.  29.  Subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  under  this  act,  and  to  such 
conditions  and  exemptions  as  the  board  may,  and  is,  hereby  authorized 
to  determine  and  direct,  an  award  shall  be  binding  on  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  industries  or  callings  and  within  the  locality,  and  for 
the  period  not  greater  than  three  years  specified  therein. 

Sec.  30.  The  Crown  may,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minister,  the 
public  interests  are  or  would  be  likely  to  be  affected,  intervene  in  any 
proceedings  under  this  part  before  a  board  or  the  court,  or  appeal  from 
an  award  of  a  board  and  make  such  representations  as  it  thinks  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  interests. 
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Part  IV. — Procedure  of  Boards. 

Section  31.  (1)  Proceedings  before  a  board  shall  be  commenced  by —  Commence- 

(а)  Reference  to  the  board  by  the  court  or  the  minister;  or  j^gg1  °  Proceed_ 

(б)  Application  to  the  board  by  employers  or  employees  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  or  callings  for  which  the  board  has  been  constituted. 

(2)  Any  such  application  shall  be  in  the  form,  and  shall  contain  the 
particulars  prescribed,  and  shall  be  signed  by — 

(а)  An  employer  or  employers  of  not  less  than  twenty  employees  in 
any  such  industry  or  calling;  or 

(б)  An  industrial  union  whose  members  are  employers  or  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  employees  in  any  such  industry  or  calling. 

(3)  All  meetings  of  a  board  shall  be  convened  by  the  chairman  by  Convening  of 

notice  to  each  member  served  as  prescribed.  mee  ings; 

Sec.  32.  In  every  case  where  an  application  or  reference  to  a  board  b  Indquir  y  by 
is  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  Doar  ' 
parties  to  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  such 
application  or  reference,  and  to  this  end  the  board  shall?  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  it  thinks  fit,  expeditiously  and  carefully  inquire  into  sucn  mat¬ 
ters  and  anything  affecting  the  merits  thereof. 

16 
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Power  of  entry 
and  inspection. 


In  the  course  of  such  inquiry,  the  chairman  may  make  all  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  do  all  such  things  as  he  deems  right  and  proper  for  inducing 
the  parties  to  come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  such  matters. 

Sec.  33.  A  board,  or  any  two  or  more  members  thereof  authorized 
by  the  board  under  the  hand  of  its  chairman,  may  enter  and  inspect 
any  premises  used  in  any  industry  to  which  a  reference  or  application 
to  the  board  relates,  and  any  work  being  carried  on  there. 

If  any  person  hinders  or  obstructs  a  board  or  any  member  thereof  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section,  or  hinders  or  ob¬ 
structs  the  judge  in  the  exercise  of  like  powers,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 

Conduct  of  pro-  Sec.  34.  A  board  may — 

aruf  its  powerYas  (a)  Conduct  its  proceedings  in  public  or  private  as  it  may  think  fit; 
to  witnesses.  (b)  Adjourn  the  proceedings  to  any  time  or  place; 

(c)  Exercise  in  respect  of  witnesses  and  documents  and  persons  sum¬ 
moned  or  giving  evidence  before  it,  or  on  affidavit,  the  same  powers 
as  are  by  section  136  of  the  parliamentary  electorates  and  elections  act, 
1902,  conferred  on  a  committee  of  elections  and  qualifications,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  shall  apply  in  respect  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  board:  Provided ,  That  unless  a  person  raises  the  objection  that  the 
profits  of  an  industry  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  wages 
or  grant  the  conditions  claimed,  no  person  shall  be  required  without 
his  consent  to  produce  his  books,  or  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
trade  secrets,  profits,  losses,  receipts,  and  outgoings  of  his  business,  or 
his  financial  position. 

Where  a  person  raises  such  objection  he  may  be  required,  on  the 
order  of  the  chairman,  to  produce  the  books  used  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  on  of  the  industry  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  is  made, 
and  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  the  profits,  losses,  receipts,  and 
outgoings  in  connection  with  such  industry,  but  he  shall  not  be  required 
to  give  evidence  regarding  any  trade  secret,  or,  saving  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  his  financial  position.  No  such  evidence  shall  be  given 
without  his  consent  except  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  board 
alone,  and  no  person  shall  inspect  such  books  except  the  chairman  or 
an  accountant  appointed  by  the  board,  who  may  report  to  the  board 
whether  or  not  his  examination  of  such  books  supports  the  evidence 
so  given,  but  shall  not  otherwise  disclose  the  contents  of  such  books. 
Such  accountant  shall,  before  acting  under  this  paragraph,  take  the  oath 
prescribed  in  respect  of  members  of  aboard  by  section  19  of  this  act; 

(d)  Admit  and  call  for  such  evidence  as  in  good  conscience  it  thinks 
to  be  the  best  available,  whether  strictly  legal  evidence  or  not. 

Evidence  to  be  Sec.  35.  (1)  The  chairman  shall  require  any  person,  including  a 
member  of  the  board,  to  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  and  may  on  behalf 
of  the  board  issue  any  summons  requiring  the  attendance  of  witnesses; 
if  any  person  so  summoned  does  not  attend  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen¬ 
alty  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

Admissibility  (2)  Any  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  shall  be  decided 
by  the  chairman  alone,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final. 
of  (3)  Where  during  the  hearing  of  any  matter  before  a  board  its  juris¬ 
diction  is  disputed,  the  chairman  may  decide  the  question  of  juris¬ 
diction  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court,  or  may  submit  it  to  the  court;  in 
which  case  the  court  shall  decide  such  question  and  remit  its  decision 
to  the  board. 

Sec.  36.  At  any  meeting  of  a  board,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
act — 

(a)  The  chairman  shall  preside; 

(b)  Each  member  except  the  chairman  shall  have  one  vote;  and 
where  the  votes  for  and  against  any  matter  are  equal,  the  chairman  shall 
decide  the  question,  but  shall  not  give  such  decision  unless  satisfied 
that  the  question  can  not  otherwise  be  determined. 

(c)  Any  member  of  the  board  may  call,  examine,  or  cross-examine 
witnesses. 

of  Sec.  37.  In  any  proceedings  before  the  court  or  a  board,  no  person, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  court  or  the  chairman,  shall  appear  as  an 
advocate  or  agent  who  is  not  or  has  not  been  actually  and  bona  fide 
engaged  in  one  of  the  industries  or  callings  in  respect  of  which  such 
proceedings  are  taken. 
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Part  V. — Conciliation  Committees. 

Committees  for  colliery  districts. 

Section  38.  The  minister  may,  as  prescribed,  notify  districts  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  northern  colliery  district;  a  southern  colliery  district;  a  west¬ 
ern  colliery  district. 

He  may  also  notify,  as  he  may  think  fit,  any  other  district  in  which 
more  than  500  employees  work  in  or  about  coal  or  metalliferous  mines, 
and  may  cancel  or  amend  any  notification  made  under  this  section. 

Sec.  39.  (1)  The  minister  may,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  constitute 
for  each  such  district  a  conciliation  committee  consisting  of  two  or  four 
members,  as  the  minister  may  determine,  and  to  be  appointed  by  him, 
one-half  in  number  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the  employers  and 
the  other  half  nominated  by  the  employees,  and  a  chairman. 

The  chairman  shall  be  chosen  by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
other  members,  but  if  no  such  agreement  is  arrived  at,  or  if  the  chair¬ 
man  so  chosen  is  unable  or  refuses  to  act,  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor:  Provided,  That  the  minister  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  appoint  the 
judge  to  be  chairman  of  any  such  committee. 

(2)  No  such  committee  shall  be  appointed  unless  the  employees  in 
the  industry  concerned  are  registered  as  an  industrial  union  under  this 
act. 

(3)  Such  of  the  provisions  of  sections  19  to  23  as  relate  to  members  of 
boards  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  apply  to  any  member  of  a  committee  established  under  this 
section  except  the  judge. 

Sec.  40.  (1)  Any  such  committee  shall  meet  on  being  summoned  by 
its  chairman,  as  prescribed,  or  at  the  request  of  the  minister,  and  shall 
inquire  into  any  industrial  matter  in  connection  with  coal  mining  or 
metalliferous  mining,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  its  district. 

(2)  The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  a  committee,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  induce  the  other  members  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
but  shall  not  take  any  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  41.  If  such  agreement  is  come  to,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  writing 
and  signed  by  the  other  members  on  behalf  of  the  employers  and  the 
industrial  unions  concerned.  Such  agreement  on  being  certified  by  the 
chairman  as  prescribed  shall  be  filed  and  shall  have  effect  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  agreement  between  such  employers  and  unions. 

Sec.  42.  The  minister  may  also,  as  prescribed,  constitute  a  concilia¬ 
tion  committee  for  any  occupation  or  calling  in  which  more  than  500 
persons  are  employed  other  than  coal  or  metalliferous  mining.  Such 
committee  shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  and  shall  have  the  powers 
mentioned  in  sections  39,  40,  and  41  of  this  act. 

Special  commissioner. 

Sec.  43.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  special  commissioner,  who  shall  be 
appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  minister. 

(2)  Such  commissioner  may  require  the  attendance  of  any  persons 
to  meet  the  conference  whenever  any  question  has  arisen  that  in  his 
opinion  might  lead  to  a  lockout  or  strike,  and  either  no  board  has  been 
constituted  which  would  have  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  or  he  is  of 
opinion  that  a  preliminary  or  temporary  agreement  should  be  made 
before  the  matter  is  submitted  to  a  board.  At  such  conference  the 
commissioner  shall  preside  and  endeavor  to  induce  the  parties  to  come 
to  an  agreement. 

(3)  If  any  person  so  required  does  not  attend  in  conference  as  aforesaid 
he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

Part  VI. — Lockouts  and  Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Section  44.  If  any  person,  including  an  industrial  union  of  em¬ 
ployers,  does  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  lockout,  or  takes  part 
in  a  lockout,  or  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  acts, 
the  court  may  order  him  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1,000 
($4,866.50). 
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Strikes. 

Sec.  45.  (1)  If  any  person  does  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a 
strike,  or  takes  part  in  a  strike,  or  instigates  to  or  aids  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  acts,  the  court  may  order  him  to  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

(2)  Where  a  person  is  under  this  section  ordered  to  pay  a  penalty,  the 
court  shall  order  that  the  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be  a  charge  on 
any  moneys  which  are  then  or  which  may  thereafter  be  due  to  such 
person  from  his  then  or  future  employer,  including  the  Crown,  for 
wages  or  in  respect  of  work  done. 

Such  order  may  be  for  the  payment  of  such  penalty  in  one  sum  or  by 
such  installments  as  the  court  may  direct. 

On  the  making  of  any  such  order  of  attachment  the  employer  on 
being  notified  thereof,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pay  such  moneys  into 
the  court  as  they  become  due  and  payable  in  satisfaction  of  the  charge 
imposed  by  the  order. 

No  charge  upon  or  assignment  of  his  wages,  or  of  moneys  in  respect  of 
work  done  or  to  be  done,  whenever  or  however  made  by  any  such 
person  shall  have  any  force  whatever  to  defeat  or  affect  an  attachment; 
and  an  order  of  attachment  may  be  made  and  shall  have  effect  as  if  no 
such  charge  or  assignment  existed. 

Sec.  46.  (1)  Where  any  person  is  under  the  last  preceding  section 
ordered  to  pay  a  penalty,  and  it  appears  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
doing  the  acts  complained  of,  a  member  of  a  trade  or  industrial  union, 
the  court  may,  in  addition  to  making  the  charge  provided  for  in  the 
said  section,  order  such  union,  or  the  trustees  thereof,  to  pay  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  union  any  amount  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33)  of  the 
penalty. 

(2)  The  court  shall,  before  making  such  order,  hear  the  said  trustees 
or  the  said  union,  and  shall  not  make  such  order  if  it  is  proved  that  the 
union  has  by  means  that  are  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  bona 
fide  endeavored  to  prevent  its  members  from  doing  any  act  or  thing  in 
the  nature  of  a  lockout  or  strike,  or  from  taking  part  in  a  lockout  or 
strike,  or  from  instigating  to  or  aiding  in  a  lockout  or  strike. 

Sec.  47.  If  any  industrial  union  or  trade-union  of  employees  insti¬ 
gates  to  or  aids  in  any  act  for  which  any  person  is  liable  to  be  ordered 
to  pay  a  penalty  under  section  forty-five,  the  court  may  order  such 
industrial  or  trade  union  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1,000 
($4,866.50),  and  may  in  its  discretion  suspend  the  operation  of  or 
cancel  the  registration  under  this  act  of  any  such  industrial  union, 
and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  parties  bound  by  such  award 
or  industrial  agreement,  cancel  any  award  whether  made  under  the 
repealed  acts  or  this  act  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  members  of  such 
industrial  or  trade  union,  or  may  do  both  those  things. 

Injunction. 

Sec.  48.  The  court  may  grant  a  writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  any 
person  from  continuing  to  instigate  to  or  aid  in  a  lockout  or  strike. 
Such  writ,  may  upon  application  made  as  prescribed,  be  granted  ex 
parte  or  on  notice. 

If  any  person  disobeys  such  writ  of  injunction  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

Such  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  for  such  offense  by  any 
justice  or  justices,  acting  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  justices  act, 
1902,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same,  or  by  the  court. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  committal  the  court  shall  have  the  powers  of 
a  justice  or  justices  under  the  said  acts. 

Part  VII. — Breaches  of  Awards  and  Other  Offenses. 

Payment  of  wages  awarded. 

Section  49.  (1)  Where  an  employer  employs  any  person  to  do  any 
work  for  which  the  price  or  rate  has  been  fixed  by  an  award,  or  by  an 
industrial  agreement,  whether  made  under  the  repealed  acts  or  this 
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act  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  full  in  money  to  such  person  and  without 
any  deduction  the  price  or  rate  so  fixed. 

(2)  Such  person  may,  within  six  months  after  such  money  has  be¬ 
come  due,  apply  in  the  manner  prescribed  to  the  registrar  or  to  an 
industrial  magistrate  for  an  order  directing  the  employer  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  any  balance  due  in  respect  of  such  price  or  rate.  Such 
order  may  be  so  made  notwithstanding  any  smaller  payment  or  any 
express  or  implied  agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  registrar  or  magis¬ 
trate  may  make  any  order  he  thinks  just,  and  may  award  costs  to  either 
party,  and  assess  the  amount  of  such  costs. 

(3)  Such  person  may,  within  the  said  period  of  six  months,  in  lieu 
of  applying  for  an  order  under  the  last  preceding  subsection,  sue  for 
any  balance  due  as  aforesaid  in  any  district  court  or  court  of  petty 
sessions:  Provided ,  That  any  person  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  a 
judgment  or  order  of  such  court  given  or  made  under  this  subsection 
may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  court  of  industrial  arbitration  as  pre¬ 
scribed. 

(4)  Such  person  may  take  any  such  proceedings,  and  may  recover 
any  such  balance  due,  and  costs,  notwithstanding  that  he  may  not  be 
of  full  age  either  at  the  time  of  doing  such  work  or  at  the  time  of  taking 
such  proceedings. 
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Sec.  50.  (1)  If  any  person  commits  a  breach  of  an  award  or  a  breach  Penalty  for 
of  an  industrial  agreement,  whether  by  contravening  or  failing  to  breach  of  award- 
observe  the  same,  or  otherwise,  the  registrar  or  an  industrial  magistrate 
may  order  him  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  <£50  ($243.33). 

(2)  Where  on  making  such  order  it  appears  that  the  breach  com-  Order  for  pay- 
plained  of  relates  to  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  pay  in  full  any  ment  of  wages- 
wages  (including  wages  for  overtime)  due  to  the  complainant  at  the 

price  or  rate  fixed  by  the  award  or  agreement,  the  registrar  or  magis¬ 
trate  may  also  make  such  an  order  with  respect  to  such  wages  as  might 
have  been  made  in  proceedings  taken  under  section  49.  Such  order 
may  be  made  without  motion,  and  shall  be  a  bar  to  proceedings  under 
the  said  section  in  respect  of  such  wages. 

(3)  Where  an  order  is  made  under  subsection  1  of  this  section  against  1  n  j  u  n  c  1 1  o  n 
any  person,  and  the  registrar  or  magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  the  breach  willful. breach  is 
was  committed  by  the  willful  act  or  default  of  such  person,  he  may  on 

motion  or  without  motion,  and  in  addition  to  any  order  made,  grant  a 
writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  such  person  from  committing  further  or 
other  breaches  of  the  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

If  any  person  disobeys  such  writ  of  injunction  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

Such  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  for  such  offense  by  any 
justice  or  justices  acting  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  justices  act, 

1902,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same,  or  by  the  court.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  committal  the  court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  justice 
or  justices  under  the  said  acts. 

(4)  Proceedings  for  a  breach  of  an  award  or  an  industrial  agreement  who  may  take 
may  be  taken  and  prosecuted  by  the  minister  or  an  employer,  or  the  penaitymgS  f°r 
secretary  of  an  industrial  union  concerned  in  the  industry  covered  by 

such  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

The  costs  of  any  such  proceedings  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant 
if  the  order  is  not  made,  and  by  the  defendant  if  the  order  is  made. 

Such  costs  shall  be  according  to  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  court. 

Sec.  51.  If  the  secretary  of  an  industrial  union  of  employees  or  any  Secretary  of 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  on  behalf  of  any  such  industrial  ^n0ney  for  breach 
union  receives  any  money  paid  in  respect  of  any  act  constituting  a  of  award, 
breach  of  an  award  or  industrial  agreement  otherwise  than  in  pursuance 
of  the  order  or  with  the  previous  approval  of  the  registrar  or  an  industrial 
magistrate,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33). 
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Unlawful  dismissal. 

Sec.  52.  If  an  employer  dismisses  from  his  employment  any  employee 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  employee  is  a  member  of  a  board  or  of  a 
trade-union,  or  an  industrial  union,  or  has  absented  himself  from 
work  through  being  engaged  in  other  duties  as  member  of  a  board,  or 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award  or  of  an  industrial  agreement,  the 
court  may  order  such  employer  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  .£20 
($97.33)  for  each  employee  so  dismissed. 

In  every  case  it  shall  lie  on  the  employer  to  satisfy  the  court  that 
such  employee  was  dismissed  from  his  employment  for  some  substan¬ 
tial  reason  other  than  that  above  mentioned  in  this  section. 

No  prosecution  for  an  offense  under  this  section  shall  be  commenced 
except  by  leave  of  the  court. 

Part  VIII. — General  and  Supplemental. 

Fines  and  subscriptions  payable  to  unions. 

Section  53.  The  registrar  or  an  industrial  magistrate  may  order  the 
payment  by  any  member  of  an  industrial  union  of  any  fine,  levy, 
penalty,  or  subscription  payable  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  of  the  union. 

Sec.  54.  (1)  Where  an  order  is  made  under  sections  44,  46,  47,  49, 
50,  52,  or  53,  that  any  person  or  union  shall  pay  the  amount  of  any 
money  due  or  any  penalty,  such  order  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  the  amount  of  such  money  or  of  such  penalty  in  the  district 
court  or  court  of  petty  sessions  named  in  such  order,  or  if  no  such  court 
is  so  named,  in  the  metropolitan  district  court  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown 
or  person  or  union  respectively,  against  the  person  or  union  against 
whom  such  order  has  been  made;  and  such  amount  may  be  recovered 
and  such  recovery  may  be  enforced  by  process  of  such  court  as  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  such  judgment. 

(2)  Any  property  of  a  union,  whether  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  not, 
shall  be  available  to  answer  any  order  made  as  aforesaid. 

Appeal  to  court. 

Sec.  55.  (1)  From  any  order  of  the  registrar,  or  any  industrial  or 
other  magistrate  or  justices  under  this  act,  imposing  a  penalty  or  order¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  or  any  penalty,  an  appeal  shall 
lie  to  the  court. 

On  any  such  appeal  the  court  may  either  affirm  the  order  appealed 
from  or  reverse  the  said  order  or  reduce  the  amount  so  ordered  to  be  paid 
or  the  amount  of  the  penalty;  and,  in  any  case,  the  court  may  make 
such  order  as  to  the  costs  of  the  appeal,  and  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  registrar,  magistrate,  or  justices,  as  it  thinks  just. 

(2)  The  registrar,  or  any  industrial  or  other  magistrate  or  justices, 
may  on  the  application  made  by  any  party  to  any  proceedings  for  the 
payment  of  money  or  a  penalty  under  this  act  state  a  case  for  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  the  grounds  for  any  order  or 
conviction  made  by  him  or  them. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  the  justices  act,  1902,  and  any  act  amending  the 
same  which  relate  to  appeals  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  and  to  the 
stating  of  cases  by  justices  for  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
decision  of  any  such  court  thereon,  and  the  carrying  out  of  such  decision 
shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the 
court  under  this  act,  apply  to  and  in  relation  to  appeals  to  and  cases 
stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  No  other  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  any  such 
order  or  by  prohibition  shall  be  allowed. 

Procedure  and  decisions  of  court  and  boards. 

Sec.  56.  The  court  or  a  board  exercising  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
this  act  shall  be  governed  in  its  procedure  and  in  its  decisions  by  equity 
and  good  conscience,  and  shall  not  be  bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  law 
governing  the  admissibility  of  evidence. 
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Sec.  57.  Where  the  judge  is  unable  to  attend  at  the  time  and  on  the  Adjournments 
day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  any  matter  by  the  court,  the  registrar,  of  C0l1rt- 
or,  in  his  absence  from  the  court,  the  chief  clerk,  shall  adjourn  the  court, 
and  also  adjourn  the  hearing  of  any  cases  set  down  for  that  day  to  such 
day  as  he  may  deem  convenient. 

Sec.  58.  (1)  Any  decision  of  the  court  shall  be  final;  and  no  award,  Decision  of 
and  no  order  or  proceeding  of  the  court  shall  be  vitiated  by  reason  only  court  t0  be  final- 
of  any  informality  or  want  of  form  or  be  liable  to  be  challenged,  appealed 
against,  reviewed,  quashed,  or  called  in  question  by  any  court  of  judi¬ 
cature  on  any  account  whatsoever. 

(2)  No  writ  of  prohibition  or  certiorari  shall  lie  in  respect  of  any 
award,  order,  proceeding,  or  direction  of  the  court  relating  to  any  indus¬ 
trial  matter  or  any  other  matter  which  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings 
appears  to  be  or  to  relate  to  an  industrial  matter. 

(3)  The  validity  of  any  proceeding  or  decision  of  the  board  or  of  a 
chairman  of  a  board  shall  not  be  challenged  except  as  provided  by  this 
act. 

Sec.  59.  In  any  proceeding  before  the  court  it  may  reserve  its  decision.  Court  reserving 

Where  a  decision  has  been  so  reserved  it  may  be  given  at  any  contin- its  decision- 
uation  or  adjournment  of  the  court,  or  at  any  subsequent  holding 
thereof,  or  the  judge  may  draw  up  such  decision  in  writing,  and,  having 
duly  signed  the  same,  forward  it  to  the  registrar.  Whereupon  the  regis¬ 
trar  shall  notify  the  parties  of  his  intention  to  proceed  at  some  conven¬ 
ient  time  and  place  by  him  specified  to  read  the  same,  and  he  shall  read 
the  same  accordingly,  and  thereupon  such  decision  shall  be  of  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  given  by  the  court. 

Evidence  of  award  and  its  validity. 

Sec.  60.  Evidence  of  any  award,  order,  proclamation,  notification,  Copy  of  Gazette 
rule,  or  regulation  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act  or  any  of  the  to  be  evidence- 
repealed  acts  may  be  given  by  the  production  of  any  document  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  a  copy  thereof  and  purporting  to  be  printed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printer  or  by  the  authority  of  the  minister. 

Penalties  and  costs. 

Sec.  61.  Any  penalty  imposed  by  or  under  this  act  or  the  regulations  Recovery 
may,  except  where  otherwise  provided,  be  recovered  upon  summary  of  Penalties- 
conviction  before  a  stipendiary,  police,  or  industrial  magistrate,  or  any 
two  justices  in  petty  sessions. 

Sec.  62.  The  amount  of  any  penalty  recovered  under  this  act  shall  Penalties  to  be 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  and  carried  to  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  revenue011" 

Sec.  63.  (1)  Except  where  otherwise  in  this  act  provided,  the  court  Orders  for 
or  the  registrar,  or  any  industrial  or  other  magistrate  or  justices,  may  costs- 
in  any  proceedings  for  a  penalty  or  prosecution  under  this  act,  and  in 
any  proceedings  under  section  53  or  for  a  writ  of  injunction,  make  such 
order  as  to  the  payment  of  costs  as  may  be  thought  just,  and  may  assess 
the  amount  of  such  costs. 

(2)  Every  order  for  the  payment  of  costs  made  by  the  court  or  the  Enforcement  of 
registrar  or  the  industrial  magistrate  shall  have  the  effect  of  and  be  order- 
deemed  to  be  a  judgment  for  such  amount  in  the  district  court  or  court 
of  petty  sessions  named  in  the  order,  or  if  no  such  court  is  so  named, 
then  in  the  metropolitan  district  court,  at  the  suit  of  the  person  in  whose 
favor  such  order  is  made,  against  the  person  so  ordered  to  pay  costs. 

Such  amount  may  be  recovered,  and  such  recovery  may  be  enforced 
by  process  of  such  court  as  in  pursuance  of  such  judgment. 

Sec.  64.  Whosoever,  before  a  board  or  the  court,  willfully  makes  on  Penalty  for  wiil- 
oath  any  false  statement  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  shall  be  guilty  of  ^ent.  1  e  S  1  6 
perjury. 

The  registrar ,  industrial  magistrate ,  and  inspectors. 

Sec.  65.  (1)  The  governor  may,  subject  to  the  public  service  act,  of  ^ppo,4otment 
1902,  appoint  an  industrial  registrar  who  shall  have  the  prescribed0  regl"  rar' 
powers  and  duties. 

(2)  The  governor  may  appoint  any  person  to  act  as  a  deputy  for  the  tr^eputy  regis' 
registrar  appointed  under  this  act  for  a  time  not  exceeding  in  any  ‘  r‘ 
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case  30  days  while  such  registrar  is  absent  from  his  duties  for  any  cause, 
and  every  such  deputy  shall  while  acting  as  such  have  the  same  juris¬ 
diction  and  power,  and  perform  the  same  duties  as  if  he  were  the 
registrar. 

(3)  The  judge  may  direct  the  registrar  to  inquire  into  any  matter  as  to 
which  he  requires  information  for  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  any  matter  not  being  proceedings  for  a  pen¬ 
alty  under  this  act,  and  the  registrar  shall  inquire  accordingly,  and 
report  to  the  court. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  matter 
which  by  this  act  or  the  regulations  is  referred  to  him,  the  registrar  may 
summon  any  persons,  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits,  and  exam¬ 
ine  parties  and  witnesses. 

Every  person  summoned  by  the  registrar  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
upon  such  summons,  and  shall  for  disobedience  thereto  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  any  proceedings  for  a 
penalty  or  for  the  recovery  of  money  under  this  act,  the  registrar  shall 
have  the  powers  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  within  any  police  district. 

Sec.  66.  (1)  The  governor  may  appoint  industrial  magistrates,  who 
shall  have  the  qualifications  of  a  police  magistrate,  and  who  shall 
throughout  the  State  have  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  conferred  by 
this  act  on  an  industrial  magistrate,  and  in  the  exercise  of  such  juris¬ 
diction  may  do  alone  whatever  might  be  done  by  two  or  more  justices 
sitting  in  petty  sessions. 

(2)  The  governor  may  appoint  any  person  duly  qualified  as  afore¬ 
said  to  act  as  a  deputy  for  any  industrial  magistrate  appointed  under 
this  act  for  a  time  not  exceeding  in  any  cas?  30  days  while  such  magis¬ 
trate  is  absent  from  his  duties  for  any  cause,  and  every  such  deputy  shall 
while  acting  as  such  have  the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  and  perform 
the  same  duties  as  if  he  were  an  industrial  magistrate. 

Sec.  67.  (1)  The  governor  may,  subject  to  the  public  service  act, 
1902,  appoint  inspectors,  who  shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  pre¬ 
scribed. 

Any  such  inspector  may  exercise  the  following  powers  and  perform 
the  following  duties  in  respect  of  an  industry  as  to  which  an  award  or  an 
industrial  agreement  is  in  force: 

(а)  He  may  at  any  reasonable  times  inspect  any  premises  of  any  em¬ 
ployer  upon  which  any  such  industry  as  aforesaid  is  carried  on,  and 
any  work  being  done  therein. 

(б)  He  may  at  any  reasonable  times  require  the  employer  in  such 
industry  to  produce  for  his  examination,  and  may  examine,  any  time 
sheets  and  pay  sheets  of  the  employees  in  such  industry. 

(c)  He  may  at  any  reasonable  times  examine  any  employee  in  such 
industry  as  to  the  prices  for  piecework  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  him, 
and  as  to  his  hours  of  work  as  such  employee. 

(d)  He  may,  on  obtaining  the  authority  of  the  minister,  institute 
proceedings  for  a  penalty  under  section  53. 

An  inspector  shall  report  to  the  minister  all  breaches  of  this  act,  or 
of  an  award  or  industrial  agreement,  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge. 

(2)  No  inspector  shall  have  any  authority  under  this  act  to  enter  a 
private  dwelling  house,  or  the  land  used  in  connection  therewith,  unless 
some  manufacture  or  trade  in  which  labor  is  employed  is  carried  on 
therein. 

(3)  If  any  person  obstructs  any  inspector  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
under  this  act  or  fails  when  duly  required  as  aforesaid  to  produce  any 
time  sheets  or  pay  sheets,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10  ($48.67). 

Miscellaneous. 


andimeaS  Sheets  ^EC>  ^  Every  employer  in  an  industry  in  respect  of  which 


to  be  Eept 


an  award  or  an  industrial  agreement  is  in  force  shall  keep,  or  cause  to 
be  kept,  from  day  to  day  and  at  the  place  where  his  employees  in  such 
industry  are  working,  in  the  manner  and  to  the  effect  prescribed,  time 
sheets  and  pay  sheets  of  such  employees,  correctly  written  up  in  ink. 

If  he  fails  to  carry  out  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section  he  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 
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(2)  A  copy  of  any  award  whether  made  under  the  repealed  acts  or 
this  act  shall  be  exhibited  and  kept  exhibited  by  every  employer 
carrying  on  an  industry  to  which  it  relates,  at  the  place  where  the 
industry  is  carried  on,  so  as  to  be  legible  by  his  employees.  If  such 
employer  fails  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 

(8)  The  penalty  imposed  by  each  of  the  preceding  subsections  may 
in  addition  to  being  recoverable  in  terms  of  section  61  of  this  act,  be 
ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  registrar  or  an  industrial  magistrate  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  54  of  this  act. 

Sec.  69.  Employers  and  employees  shall  give  at  least  21  days’  notice 
of  an  intended  change  affecting  conditions  of  employment  with  respect 
to  wages  or  hours  or  the  prices  of  piecework.  During  any  proceedings 
before. a  board,  neither  the  employers  nor  the  employees  in  the  industry 
the  subject  of  such  proceedings  shall  alter  the  conditions  of  employment 
with  respect  to  wages  or  hours,  or  the  prices  for  piecework,  unless  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  board  that  they  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

If  any  person  fails  to  carry  out  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section 
he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

Sec.  70.  Any  person  who,  either  as  principal  or  as  an  agent,  makes  or 
enters  into  any  contract  or  agreement,  or  is  or  continues  to  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal  of  or  engages  in  any  combination  or  conspiracy  with  intent  to 
restrain  the  trade  of  the  State  in  any  necessary  commodity  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £500 
($2,433.25). 

Sec.  71.  Any  person  who  monopolizes  or  attempts  to  monopolize, 
or  combines  or  conspires  with  any  person  to  monopolize  any  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  State  with  intent  to  control,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public,  the  supply  or  price  of  any  necessary  commodity,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £500  ($2,433.25). 

Regulations. 

Sec.  72.  The  judge  may  repeal  any  regulations  made  under  the 
repealed  acts  and  make  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  clerical  workers  act,  1910,  and  in  particular,  but 
without  derogating  from  the  generality  of  such  powers — 

(а)  Prescribing  the  forms  of  references  and  applications  to  a  board  and 
generally  the  forms  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  this  act. 

(б)  Prescribing  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken  by  members  of  boards 
and  committees. 

(c)  Regulating  the  exhibition  by  an  employer  of  an  award. 

( d )  Prescribing  the  form  and  mode  of  service  of  notices  of  meetings 
of  a  board  and  of  a  committee,  and  regulating  the  convening  of  such 
meetings. 

(e)  Prescribing  the  giving  of  notice  of  inspection  by  a  board  or  its 
members  of  premises  used  in  any  industry,  and  prescribing  the  form 
and  regulating  the  service  of  such  notice. 

(/)  Regulating  the  procedure  at  meetings  of  boards  and  committees. 

( g )  Providing  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  witnesses ;  and  persons 
summoned  by  the  registrar  or  summoned  to  attend  a  conference  under 
the  provisions  of  Part  V. 

(h)  Regulating  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  proceedings  before 
the  court  and  before  the  registrar  and  an  industrial  magistrate,  and  in 
enforcing  judgments,  convictions,  and  orders  given  and  made  under  this 
act. 

( i )  For  the  enforcement  of  orders  for  penalties  and  orders  for  attach¬ 
ments  made  under  this  act. 

( j )  Prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  registrar,  and  regulating 
the  registration  under  this  act  of  industrial  unions. 

(k)  Imposing  any  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67)  for  any  breach 
of  such  regulations. 

( l )  As  to  matters  which  by  this  act  may  be  prescribed. 

Sec.  73.  (1)  Regulations  made  under  this  act,  on  being  approved 
by  the  governor  and  published  in  the  Gazette,  shall,  if  not  disallowed 
as  hereinafter  provided,  and  if  not  repugnant  to  this  act,  have  the  force 
of  law. 


Exhibition  of 
award. 


Notice  of 
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employment. 


Penalty  for  con¬ 
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of  trade. 
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(2)  All  such  regulations  on  being  gazetted  shall  be  laid  before  both 
houses  of  Parliament  within  14  days  if  Parliament  is  then  sitting,  and, 
if  not  sitting,  then  within  14  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 
P>utif  either  house  of  Parliament  passes  a  resolution  of  which  notice  has 
been  given  at  any  time  within  15  sittings  days  after  such  regulations 
have  been  laid  before  such  house  disallowing  any  regulation,  such 
regulation  shall  thereupon  cease  to  have  effect. 

Assented  to  April  15,  1912. 


Schedules. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  CALLINGS. 

The  following  extended  form  of  the  Schedules  I  and  II  to  the  act 
displays  the  method  of  grouping  of  industries  and  callings,  as  at  the 
end  of  1912.  The  first  schedule  covers  the  majority  of  industries,  and 
is  capable  of  extension  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
advancing  opinions.  The  additions  made  to  the  original  Schedule  I, 
published  in  July,  1912,  are  indicated  in  italics: 

Building  trades: 

Carpenters,  joiners,  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  slaters,  tilers,  shin- 
glers,  plasterers,  gantry  and  crane  men,  painters,  paperhangers, 
decorators,  sign  writers,  plumbers,  gasfitters,  builders’  laborers, 
and  all  other  employees  engaged  in  the  erection,  alteration,  or 
demolition  of  buildings,  monumental  masons  and  assistants, 
marble  and  slate  workers,  tuck  pointers,  tile  layers,  stone  machin¬ 
ists  and  all  other  employees  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  stone  for 
use  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

Clothing  trades: 

Tailors,  tailoresses,  machinists,  cutters  and  trimmers,  pressers, 
brushers,  folders,  and  examiners,  felt  and  straw  hat  makers,  textile 
workers,  and  all  other  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  felt  and  straw  hats,  and  textile  goods. 

Coal  mining  (north): 

Coal  miners,  wheelers,  surface  hands,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  or  about  coal  mines  north  of  Sydney. 

Coal  mining  (south): 

Coal  miners,  wheelers,  surface  hands,  and  other  persons  employed 
in  or  about  coal  mines  in  the  Metropolitan  and  the  South  Coast 
districts. 

Coal  and  shale  mining  (west): 

Coal  miners  and  shale  miners,  wheelers,  surface  hands,  and  other 
persons  employed  in  and  about  coal  and  shale  mines  west  of  Syd¬ 
ney. 

Domestic: 

Hotel,  club,  restaurant,  caterer,  tea-shop,  boarding-house,  and 
oyster-shop  employees,  hairdressers,  barbers,  wigmakers,  laun¬ 
dry  employees,  hospital  nurses  and  attendants,  ambulance  em¬ 
ployees;  employees  of  insane  asylums  and  public  charitable 
institutions,  billiard  markers,  medical  school  laboratory  and  micro¬ 
biology  department  attendants. 

Engine  drivers: 

Shore  engine  drivers,  firemen,  greasers,  trimmers,  cleaners,  and 
pumpers. 

Gas  makers: 

All  persons  employed  in  the  making,  distribution,  supply  and 
lighting  of  gas,  or  the  reading  of  gas  meters. 

Food  supply  and  distribution  (No.  1): 

Bakers  and  assistants,  bread  carters,  pastry  cooks,  employees  in 
biscuit  and  cake  factories,  confectioners;  butchers  employed 
in  shops,  factories,  slaughterhouses,  and  meat-preserving  works, 
including  carters;  fruit  preparers  and  canners  and  jam-factory 
employees;  candied-peel  makers,  employees  in  meat  preserving 
works,  poulterers,  and  assistants ;  and  yardmen,  grooms,  carters 
and  laborers  employed  in  connection  with  any  such  callings. 
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Food  supply  and  distribution  (No.  2) : 

Milk  and  ice  carters,  milk  weighers  and  receivers,  aerated  water, 
cordial,  and  beverage  makers,  brewery  employees,  malt-house 
and  distillery  employees,  bottlers,  washers,  wine  and  spirit  store 
employees,  ice  manufacturers,  cold-storage  employees,  freezing 
and  cooling  chamber  employees;  'persons  engaged  throughout  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  manufacture  of  butterine  and 
margarine  and  in  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  factories,  and  persons 
employed  in  the  milk  industry  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  includ¬ 
ing  employees  of  dairymen  and  milk  vendors ;  grooms,  laborers,  and 
carters  employed  in  connection  with  any  such  callings. 

Furniture  trades : 

Cabinetmakers,  wood  turners,  french-polishers,  upholsterers,  chair 
makers,  blind  makers,  mattress  makers,  wire-mattress  makers, 
picture-frame  makers,  carpet  planners,  broom  makers,  brush 
makers,  glassworkers,  sawmill  and  timber-yard  employees,  wood 
machinists,  coopers;  wicker,  pith-cane  and  bamboo  workers; 
wood  carvers,  pianoforte  makers,  billiard-table  makers,  loose-cover 
cutters,  carpet  cutters  and  fixers,  and  box  and  case  makers,  employees 
in  box  and  case  factories,  and  sawyers  wherever  employed;  and  yard¬ 
men,  carters,  grooms,  and  laborers  employed  in  connection 
with  any  such  callings. 

Government  railways: 

The  employees  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  railways  and  tramways 
engaged  on  and  in  connection  with  the  railways  of  the  State. 

Government  tramways: 

The  employees  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  railways  and  tramways 
employed  on  and  in  connection  with  the  tramways  of  the  State. 

Government  employees : 

The  employees  of  the  Sydney  Harbor  trust  commissioners,  the 
metropolitan  board  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  the  Hunter 
district  water  supply  and  sewerage  board,  and  fire  brigade 
employees,  and  all  employees  on  Government  dredges;  assist¬ 
ants  and  attendants  in  the  microbiological  and  other  public  bureaus 
of  scientific  investigation  and  research ;  nurses,  attendants,  and 
other  employees  in  industrial  homes,  hospitals  for  the  infirm,  for  the 
sick ,  and  for  the  insane ;  health  and  sanitary  inspectors. 

Iron  and  shipbuilding  trades : 

Engineers,  smiths,  boilermakers,  iron-ship  builders,  angle-iron 
smiths,  fitters,  turners,  pattern  makers,  iron  molders,  black¬ 
smiths,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  sheet-iron  workers,  makers  of 
gas  meters,  makers,  repairers,  and  fitters  of  cycles  and  motor¬ 
cycles,  makers,  fitters,  repairers,  and  installers  of  electrical 
apparatus  and  installations,  and  persons  employed  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  electrical  apparatus  and  installations  or  in  running 
electrical  plant,  engine  drivers,  firemen,  greasers,  trimmers, 
cleaners  and  pumpers  employed  on  land,  ship  and  boat  builders, 
and  ship  painters  and  dockers,  farriers,  employees  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel,  wire-netting  makers,  wire- 
workers,  wire-fence ,  nail  and  tubular  gate  makers,  iron-pipe  makers, 
molders ,  grinders,  dressers,  and  polishers  of  any  metal,  and  brass 
finishers,  canister  makers,  metal-ceiling  employees  and  sheet-metal 
fixers;  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  bedsteads, 
metallic  cots,  metallic  chair-beds,  and  metal  parts  of  perambulators, 
wagon  and  carriage  makers  and  repairers,  agricultural  and  pastoral 
implements,  and  machinery  makers  and  repairers,  stove,  oven  and 
grate  makers  and  repairers,  and  piano-frame  makers,  ship  joiners, 
and  ship  carpenters,  and  all  other  persons  engaged  in  the  iron  and 
shipbuilding  trades;  and  all  laborers  and  assistants  employed  in 
connection  with  any  such  callings. 

Leather  trades: 

Boot,  shoe,  and  slipper  makers,  coach  makers,  coach  painters, 
coach  trimmers,  and  wheelwrights,  saddle,  harness,  portman¬ 
teau,  and  bag  makers,  leather  makers,  tanners  and  curriers,  fell- 
mongers,  wool  classers,  wool  and  basil  workers,  leather  dressers, 
and  boot,  shoe,  and  slipper  repairers;  and  all  laborers  and  assistants 
employed  in  connection  with  any  such  callings. 
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Laborers: 

Persons  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways,  tramways,  roads, 
bridges,  and  water  conservation  and  irrigation  works,  cement 
makers,  concrete  workers,  rock  choppers,  plate  layers,  hammer 
and  drill  men,  timberers,  pipe  layers,  manhole  builders,  tool 
sharpeners,  navvies  with  or  without  horses  and  drays,  gangers, 
employees  of  shires  or  municipal  councils  and  of  the  city  council, 
timber  getters  and  carters;  persons  engaged  in  the  demolition  of 
buildings ,  sewer  miners ,  lime  burners  and  makers ,  surveyors’  labor¬ 
ers;  and  all  laborers  and  assistants  employed  in  connection  with 
any  such  callings. 

Manufacturing  (No.  1): 

Brick,  tile,  pipe,  pottery,  terra-cotta,  and  chinaware  makers  and 
carters,  tobacco,  cigar,  and  cigarette  makers  and  employees,  bag 
and  sack  makers,  boiling-down  employees,  bone  millers  and 
manure  makers,  makers  of  kerosene,  naphtha,  and  benzine,  or 
any  other  shale  products,  all  persons  engaged  in  or  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  rubber  goods ,  sail,  tent,  and 
tarpaulin  and  canvas  makers ;  and  all  laborers  and  assistants 
employed  in  connection  with  any  such  callings. 

Manufacturing  (No.  2): 

Cardboard-box  makers,  grain,  starch,  and  mill  employees,  condi¬ 
ment  makers,  tea,  starch,  pickles,  and  condiment  packers,  soap 
and  candle  makers,  jewelry  manufacturers  and  jewelers,  elec¬ 
troplaters,  goldsmiths ,  silversmiths,  gilders,  chasers ,  engravers, 
lapidaries,  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  watches, 
clocks ,  electroplate  ware,  spectacles,  optician  employees  ( mechan¬ 
ical ),  metal  badge  workers,  wholesale  drug  factories’  employees, 
coffee  and  other  mill  employees,  persons  employed  in  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar,  and  in  all  the 
products  of  sugar  cane;  and  all  laborers  and  assistants  employed 
in  connection  with  any  such  callings. 

Metalliferous  mining  (Broken  Hill) : 

Miners  and  all  persons  engaged  in  and  about  the  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries  and  ore  smelting,  refining,  treatment,  and  reduction  works 
of  Broken  Hill. 

Metalliferous  mining  (general) : 

Metalliferous  miners,  limestone  miners,  quarrymen,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  and  about  metalliferous  and  limestone  mines,  quar¬ 
ries,  mining  dredges,  or  sluicing  processes,  ore  smelting  and 
refining  treatment  and  reduction  works,  employees  engaged  in  or 
in  connection  with  mining  for  minerals  other  than  coal  or  shale,  and 
all  persons  engaged  in  and  about  diamond  and  gem-bearing  mines. 

Pastoral  and  rural  workers : 

Wool  classers  in  charge  of  wool  rooms  in  shearing  sheds,  or  in  charge 
of  both  wool  rooms  and  shearing  boards,  in  shearing  sheds, 
shearers,  shearing-shed  employees,  shearers’  cooks,  wool  press- 
ers,  roustabouts. 

Printing  trades: 

Compositors,  linotype,  monoline,  and  other  typesetting  or  type¬ 
casting  machine  operators,  and  attendants,  letter-press  machin¬ 
ists,  bookbinders,  paper  rulers,  lithographic  workers,  metal  var- 
nishers,  stone  polishers,  guillotine  machine  cutters,  process 
engravers,  paper  makers,  and  all  persons  employed  in  paper 
mills,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  readers,  feeders,  flyers,  pub¬ 
lishing  employees,  book  sewers,  folders,  numberers,  wire  stitch¬ 
ers,  perforators,  embossers,  tin-box  makers,  copperplate  printers, 
metallic  printers  box  cutters  and  cardboard-box  makers,  and 
all  other  persons  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  the  callings 
herein  mentioned  or  the  printing  industry. 

Professional  and  shop  workers : 

Professional  musicians,  journalists,  and  paragraph  writers,  and 
newspaper  and  magazine  illustrators,  shop  assistants,  cashiers 
in  shops  and  office  assistants  in  shops,  warehouse  employees, 
employees  in  any  branch  of  the  process  of  photography,  employees  in 
dental  workrooms  and  theatrical  employees. 
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Shipping : 

Shipmasters,  officers,  marine  engineers,  marine  motor  drivers  and 
coxswains ,  sailors,  lamp  trimmers,  donkey  men,  greasers,  firemen, 
trimmers ,  deckhands,  stewards,  cooks,  persons  employed  on 
dredges,  tugboats,  and  ferryboats,  turnstile  hands ,  ticket  and 
change  hands,  wharf  cleaners ,  and  all  other  persons  employed  in 
connection  with  ferry  services. 

Transport: 

Drivers  and  loaders  of  trolleys,  drays,  and  carts,  wharf  laborers  and 
stevedores,  coal  lumpers  and  coal  trimmers,  cab  and  omnibus 
drivers,  motor-wagon  drivers,  wood  and  coal  carters,  yardmen, 
grooms  and  stablemen,  storemen  and  packers;  and  all  persons 
in  any  way  employed  in  connection  with  the  carting  of  goods, 
produce,  or  merchandise. 

Miscellaneous: 

Billposters,  undertakers,  and  undertakers’  assistants  and  drivers, 
livery  stable  employees,  drivers  and  buggy  boys  employed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  light  vehicles  for  commercial  purposes ,  cab, 
omnibus, .  taxicab;  and  motor-car  drivers;  coke  workers,  rope- 
makers,  lift  attendants,  office  cleaners  and  caretakers,  watchmen, 
caretakers  and  cleaners  employed  in  or  in  connection  with  any  place 
of  business,  employees  engaged  in  the  working  and  maintenance  of 
privately  owned  railways. 

Any  such  division,  combination,  arrangement,  or  regrouping  of  the 
employees  in  the  industries  or  callings  mentioned  in  this  sched¬ 
ule,  whether  according  to  occupation  or  locality  as  the  minister, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  court,  may  direct. 

Regulations  under  Industrial  Arbitration  Act,  1912. 

(Gazetted  May  1, 1912.1] 

I,  Edward  Scholes,  deputy  judge  of  the  court  of  industrial  arbitration, 
constituted  under  the  “Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,”  do  hereby, 
in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  the  said  act,  make  the 
following  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  and 
the  “Clerical  workers  act,  1910.” 

CONSTITUTION  OF  BOARDS. 

Constitution  and  dissolution  of  boards  for  industries,  appointment  of 
chairmen  and  members,  and  removal  of  members. 

15.  The  court  will,  on  days  to  be  appointed,  of  which  due  notice  as 
hereinafter  prescribed  shall  be  given,  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  what 
boards  and  with  what  transposition,  division,  combination,  rearrange¬ 
ment,  or  regrouping  of  the  industries  or  callings  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  minister  for  constitution,  or  appointment;  and  as  to  what  chair¬ 
man;  and  as  to  what  persons  as  members  and  what  number  of  members 
of  such  boards  shall  be  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  minister  for 
appointment;  and  as  to  what  boards  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
minister  for  dissolution,  and  as  to  what  member  or  members  of  a  board 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  minister  for  removal  from  office:  Provided, 
That  where  such  inquiry  involves  Schedule  II  of  the  act,  the  court  shall 
also  inquire  as  to  what  matters  (relating  to  such  of  the  industries  or 
callings  or  sections  thereof  as  are  mentioned  in  such  schedule)  specified 
by  the  court  in  its  recommendation  to  the  minister  shall  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board. 

16.  The  court  will  cause  to  be  advertised  in  Form  10  hereto  in  two 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers,  and  in  such  other  newspapers  circulating 
in  any  specific  locality  as  the  court  may  think  proper,  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  the  secretary  of  any  industrial  union  which  shall  appear 
to  the  court  to  be  concerned  in  the  matter  a  notice  of  the  days  and 
times  at  which  the  court  will  sit,  and  as  to  what  boards  and  industries 
shall  upon  those  days  and  at  those  times  be  dealt  with  for  the  purpose 
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of  making  such  investigations  as  the  court  shall  think  necessary  and 
advisable  for  the  purpose. 

17.  All  parties  interested  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  before  the 
court  and  make  such  representations  as  they  may  think  fit. 

18.  The  facts  upon  which  any  such  parties  shall  rely  shall  be  brought 
before  the  court  upon  affidavits  made  by  persons  competent  to  affirm 
thereupon. 

19.  On  such  inquiry  the  court  may  make  such  orders,  give  such  direc¬ 
tions,  and  require  such  further  evidence  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  itself  on  any  matters  necessary  for  due  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  matters  in  question. 

The  registrar  shall  cause  such  orders  as  the  court  may  make  on  such 
investigation  to  be  served  upon  the  persons  concerned,  or  otherwise 
carried  into  effect. 

The  recommendation. 

20.  A  recommendation  of  the  court  shall  be  signed  by  the  judge  and 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court  by  the  registrar,  and  by  him  forwarded  to 
the  minister. 

PROCEDURE  OF  BOARDS. 

50.  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  notified  by  the  registrar  of 
the  constitution  or  appointment  of  such  board,  and  he  shall  thereupon 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  board,  to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
he  shall  appoint,  by  serving  or  causing  to  be  served  upon  each  member 
of  the  board  a  notice  in  Form  16  hereto.  Such  service  may  be  duly 
effected  by  posting  such  notice  in  a  prepaid  letter  addressed  to  such 
member  at  his  address. 

Every  meeting  of  a  board,  subsequent  to  the  first,  shall  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  to  which  the  board  has  adjourned  the  proceedings. 
Where  the  board  has  not  adjourned  the  proceedings  to  a  time  and 
place,  a  majority  of  the  members  may,  by  writing,  require  the  chairman 
to  convene  a  meeting  at  a  time  and  place  specified;  and  the  chairman, 
by  service  of  notice  as  above  specified,  shall  convene  a  meeting  in 
accordance  with  the  requisition.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  requi¬ 
sition  the  chairman  may,  in  similar  manner,  convene  a  meeting  at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  thinks  proper. 

51.  Application  to  the  court  to  refer  to  a  board  any  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  board  shall  be  made  by  motion  upon  notice. 

The  order  of  reference  shall  be  in  Form  17  hereto. 

52.  Reference  by  the  minister  to  a  board  shall  be  in  Form  18  hereto. 

53.  Application  to  a  board  shall  be  in  Form  19  hereto,  the  matters 
claimed  by  the  applicant  being  set  out  in  the  aplication  in  separate 
paragraphs  numbered  consecutively.  The  application  shall  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  and  shall  be  lodged  with  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

54.  Where  any  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  board,  or  where  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  to  the  board,  the  chairman  may  direct  that  notice 
in  Form  20  hereto,  or  to  a  like  effect,  shall  be  served  on  such  firms, 
industrial  unions,  or  persons,  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  necessary  modifications  in  such  newspapers  as  he  thinks  fit. 

55.  Every  application  to  a  board  by  an  employer  or  employers  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statutory  declaration  by  such  employer  or  employ¬ 
ers  that  he  is  an  employer  or  that  they  are  employers  of  not  less  than  20 
employees  in  the  industry  or  industries  in  respect  of  which  such  applica¬ 
tion  is  made. 

56.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  at  any  meeting  of  a  board  shall  be  as 
follows,  provided  that  the  chairman  of  the  board  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
vary  the  procedure  herein  prescribed,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
order  to  give  to  all  parties  such  representation  as  he  thinks  fair. 

(1)  The  chairman  of  the  board  shall  inform  the  board  of  any  reference 

or  application  made  through  him. 

(2)  Tim  chairman  shall  determine  the  procedure  before  the  board,  and 

give  such  directions  as  to  notice  as  he  thinks  fit. 

(3)  At  the  hearing,  the  case  for  the  applicant  or  the  person  conducting 

any  reference  shall  be  stated. 

(4)  Evidence  shall  be  called  for  the  applicant  or  such  person. 
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(5)  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  in  the  manner  following: 

(а)  The  applicant  or  his  representative  or  the  person  conducting 

the  reference  shall  conduct  the  examination  in  chief. 

(б)  The  respondent  or  his  representative  shall  conduct  the  cross- 

examination. 

(c)  Any  member  of  the  board  may  examine  a  witness. 

(d)  Any  further  question  shall  be  put  by  permission  of  the  chair¬ 

man  of  the  board  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  chairman. 

(6)  The  case  for  the  applicant  or  person  conducting  the  reference  shall 

then  close. 

.  (7)  The  procedure  laid  down  in  clauses  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  with  regard 
to  the  case  for  the  applicant  shall  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
case  for  the  respondent. 

(8)  Evidence  may  be  called  by  the  applicant  or  the  person  conducting 

the  reference  in  reply. 

(9)  The  board  may  call  witnesses. 

(10)  Such  witnesses  may,  by  permission  of  the  chairman  of  the  board, 

be  examined  or  cross-examined  by  any  of  the  parties. 

(11)  The  person  or  persons  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  respondent  may 

then  address  the  board. 

(12)  The  person  or  persons  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or  the 

person  conducting  the  reference  may  then  address  the  board, 
when,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  chairman,  the  hearing  shall 
close. 

57.  Notice  of  an  inspection  under  section  33  of  the  act  shall  be  in 
Form  21  hereto,  and  shall  be  served  by  leaving  it  with  the  person  osten¬ 
sibly  in  charge  of  the  premises  in  question  during  working  hours,  24 
hours  at  least  previous  to  such  inspection. 

58.  A  summons  to  a  witness  shall  be  in  Form  22  or  Form  23  hereto,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Service  may  be  effected 
by  delivering  a  copy  to  the  witness,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  the 
original  for  his  inspection  if  so  desired .  Any  number  of  witnesses  may 
be  included  in  one  summons,  but  the  copy  served  need  contain  only  the 
name  of  the  witness  upon  whom  it  is  served. 

59.  The  chairman  of  a  board  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of 
the  sittings  of  the  board,  of  the  times  of  attendance  of  each  member  of 
the  board,  and  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before  the  board,  and  shall 
forward  or  cause  the  same  to  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar  on  the  making 
of  the  award . 

60.  When  a  board  has  embodied  its  determination  in  an  award,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  shall  forward  to  the  registrar  such  award,  and 
(for  record  purposes)  all  application  papers  and  documents  used  in 
connection  with  the  hearing  and  all  notes  of  the  proceedings  before 
such  board. 

61.  The  oath  to  be  taken  by  each  member  of  a  board  and  accountant, 
under  section  34  of  the  act,  shall  be  in  Form  24  hereto. 

62.  Any  person  appointed  to  a  board  may  resign  his  office  by  for¬ 
warding  a  written  notice  of  resignation  to  the  registrar. 

No  member  of  a  board  shall  appear  before  the  board  as  an  advocate 
for  or  agent  of  any  party  before  the  board. 

63.  Appeals  to  the  court  under  section  35  (3)  of  the  act  shall  be  made 
by  motion  upon  notice. 

64.  Either  party  to  a  proceeding  may  at  any  time  before  the  hearing, 
or  at  the  hearing  apply  to  the  judge  in  chambers,  or  in  court,  or  to  the 
chairman  of  a  board,  for  the  consent  of  the  court  or  chairman,  that  a 
person  who  is  not  or  has  not  been  actually  and  bona  fide  engaged  in  one 
of  the  industries  or  callings  in  respect  of  which  such  proceeding  is  taken 
may  appear  as  an  advocate  or  agent. 

BREACHES  OF  AWARDS  AND  OTHER  OFFENSES. 

Application  for  order  under  section  49. 

76.  Upon  application  for  an  order  under  section  49  of  the  act,  the 
complaint  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  such  application,  the  applicant  and  defendant 
may  appear,  and  each  conduct  his  case  by  himself,  or  by  any  counsel  or 
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attorney,  or  by  any  agent  duly  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  provided 
that  such  authority  shall  be  filed  with  the  registrar. 

Appeal  from  district  court  under  section  49. 

77.  Every  appeal  from  a  judgment  or  order  of  any  district  court  or 
court  of  petty  sessions  under  section  49  of  the  act  shall  be  made  within 
21  days  by  motion  upon  notice. 

Breach  of  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

78.  Proceedings  for  an  order  under  section  50  of  the  act  shall  be  com¬ 
menced  by  complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

Motion  for  writ  of  injunction  before  registrar  or  industrial  magistrate. 

79.  The  motion  for  a  writ  of  injunction  under  section  50  of  the  act 
shall  be  a  motion  upon  notice  in  the  form,  mutatis  mutandis,  12  hereto, 
and  shall  be  served  as  directed  by  the  registrar  or  industrial  magistrate. 
The  writ  of  injunction  shall  be  in  the  form,  mutatis  mutandis,  28  hereto. 

Committal  for  trial  under  section  50. 

80.  Proceedings  for  committal  for  trial  by  the  court  under  section 
50  of  the  act  shall  be  commenced  by  information  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  registrar. 

Scale  of  costs. 

81.  The  scale  of  costs  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  under  section  50 
subsection  4  of  the  act  shall,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  fees  of 
court,  be  as  follows: 

If  counsel  appears — 

Where  the  hearing  does  not  extend  be-  <£ 

yond  5  hours .  3 

Where  the  hearing  extends  beyond  5 

hours  but  not  beyond  10  hours . 4 

Where  the  hearing  extends  beyond  10 

hours .  6 

If  an  attorney  without  counsel  appears — 

Where  the  hearing  does  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  5  hours .  2 

Where  the  hearing  extends  beyond  5 

hours  but  not  beyond  10  hours . 3 

Where  the  hearing  extends  beyond  10 

hours .  5 

If  neither  counsel  nor  attorney  appears,  but 

the  case  is  conducted  by  an  industrial  in¬ 
spector  or  by  the  party  or  his  agent — 

For  each  day  or  part  of  a  day . 

Proceedings  for  penalty  under  sec 

82.  Proceedings  for  a  penalty  under  section  51  of  the  act  taken  before 
an  industrial  magistrate  shall  be  by  information  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
registrar. 

Proceedings  for  unlawful  dismissal  under  section  52. 

83.  The  proceedings  for  an  offense  under  section  52  of  the  act  shall 
be  commenced  after  leave  of  the  court  first  obtained  by  summons. 
Application  to  the  court  for  such  leave  shall  be  by  motion. 

Settlement  by  registrar. 

97.  The  registrar  shall  settle  the  minutes  of  the  award,  order,  or 
direction,  provided  that  if  any  party  be  dissatisfied  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  minutes  have  been  settled,  he  may,  within  two  days  of  the 
settlement  thereof,  apply  to  the  court  to  vary  the  minutes  as  settled. 


s.  d. 


3 

0 

($15. 

33) 

4 

0 

($20. 

44) 

6 

0 

($30. 

66) 

2 

0 

($10. 

22) 

3 

0 

($15. 

33) 

5 

0 

($25. 

55) 

10 

0 

(  $2. 

43) 
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Registrar  may  settle  without  appointment. 

98.  The  registrar  may,  by  order  or  leave  of  the  court  or  the  judge, 
settle  and  pass  any  award,  order,  or  direction  without  making  any 
appointment  to  do  so,  or  upon  an  appointment  returnable  forthwith, 
or  without  notice  to  any  party. 

Awards ,  etc.,  to  he  signed  by  judge  and  filed. 

99.  Every  such  award,  order,  and  direction  shall  be  approved  and 
signed  by  the  judge,  and  be  filed  with  the  registrar. 

Publication  of  awards. 

100.  Every  such  award,  order,  -or  direction  made  on  appeal  from  a 
board,  or  rescinding  or  varying  any  award,  order,  or  direction  shall, 
when  signed  by  the  judge  and  filed  with  the  registrar,  be  published  in 
the  Government  Gazette  and  in  such  newspapers  as  the  judge  directs. 

Fees. 

117.  The  fees  to  be  demanded  by  and  paid  to  the  registrar  shall  be  as 


follows: 

On  eyery  summons  or  notice  of  motion  s.  d. 

issued,  including  filing  fee .  2  6  ($0.  61) 

On  every  order  or  determination  of  the 

court  or  judge,  including  filing .  2  6  ($0.61) 

Affixing  seal  of  court  to  any  document. . .  5  0  ($1.  22) 

On  filing  application  for  registration .  5  0  ($1.  22) 

On  filing  notice  of  objection  to  registration  2  0  ($0.  49) 

On  filing  answer  to  notice  of  objection. . .  10  ($0.  24) 

On  filing  application  for  cancellation .  2  0  ($0.  49) 

On  filing  answer  to  application  for  cancel¬ 
lation .  2  0  ($0. 49) 

On  filing  industrial  agreement  or  rescis¬ 
sion  or  variation  of  industrial  agreement  5  0  ($1.  22) 

On  filing  affidavit .  1  0  ($0.  24) 

On  filing  any  other  document .  2  0  ($0.  49) 

For  issuing  certificate  of  registration .  10  0  ($2.  43) 

Search .  1  0  ($0.24) 

Inspection..^ .  1  0  ($0.24) 

For  preparation  of  any  document,  per  folio 

of  72  words .  1  0  ($0.  24) 

For  copy  of  any  document,  per  folio  of  72 

words .  4  ($0.  08) 

On  every  order  or  determination  of  the 

registrar  (including  filing  fee) .  2  6  ($0.61) 

For  certificate  of  registrar .  2  6  ($0.61) 

On  every  appointment  before  registrar. . .  10  ($0.  24) 


The  fees  to  be  paid  in  proceedings  before  an  industrial  magistrate  or 
the  registrar  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  justices  in  petty  sessions 
shall  be  according  to  the  scale  of  fees  fixed  under  the  “Justices  fees 
act,  1904,”  and  published  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  August  3,  1910. 

Allowances  to  witnesses,  etc. 

118.  The  scale  of  allowances  to  witnesses  and  persons  summoned  by 
the  registrar,  or  summoned  to  attend  a  conference  under  the  provisions 
of  Part  V  of  the  act,  shall  be; 

Barristers,  solicitors,  medical  practitioners,  surveyors,  architects, 
and  other  professional  men,  per  day,  £1  Is.  ($5.11). 

If  country  witnesses,  an  additional  daily  allowance,  5s.  to  £1  Is. 
($1.22  to  $5.11). 

Merchants,  bankers,  accountants,  auctioneers,  and  the  like,  per  day, 
10s.  6d.  to  £1  Is.  ($2.56  to  $5.11)._ 

If  country  witnesses,  an  additional  daily  allowance,  5s.  to  12s.  6d. 
($1.22  to  $3.04). 
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Tradesmen,  master  mariners,  clerks,  and  the  like,  per  day,  7s.  6d. 
to  15s.  ($1.83  to  $3.65). 

If  country  witnesses,  an  additional  daily  allowance,  2s.  to  6s. ($0.49 
to  $1.46). 

Artisans,  iourneymen,  sailors,  laborers,  and  the  like,  per  day',  5s.  to 
12s.  ($1.22  to  $2.92). 

If  country  witnesses,  an  additional  daily  allowance,  2s.  to  6s.  ($0.49 
to  $1.46). 

Female  witnesses,  according  to  station  in  life,  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  ($0.61 
to  $2.56). 

If  country  witnesses,  an  additional  daily  allowance,  2s.  to  6s.  ($0.49 
to  $1.46). 

No  witness  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  country  witness  who  resides 
within  5  miles  of  the  principal  post  office  or  courthouse  of  the  town 
where  the  suit  is  tried,  or  who  ordinarily  proceeds  to  some  office  or 
place  of  employment  within  5  miles  of  such  post  office  or  courthouse. 

In  addition  to  the  above  allowances,  country  witnesses  may  be 
allowed  such  sums  as  the  court,  industrial  magistrate,  or  registrar 
thinks  reasonable,  to  provide  for  actual  expenses  of  conveyance  to  and 
from  the  place  of  trial,  excluding  any  charges  for  maintenance  or  sus¬ 
tenance  or  of  traveling. 

Time  sheets  and  pay  sheets. 

119.  The  time  sheets  and  pay  sheets  referred  to  in  section  68  of  the  act 
shall  be  written  up  in  English  letters  and  figures,  and  shall  contaiu  the 
following  particulars — 

(1)  The  full  names  of  the  employees  in  the  industry. 

(2)  The  occupation  and  classification  of  the  employees  under  the 
award  or  industrial  agreement  by  which  the  industry  is  governed. 

(3)  The  number  of  hours  worked  by  each  employee  during  each 
week,  and  where  there  is  in  the  award  a  limitation  of  the  daily  hours 
of  work  in  respect  of  any  class  of  employee,  and  where  provision  is 
made  for  payment  of  daily  overtime,  the  number  of  hours  worked  by 
each  employee  in  such  class  during  each  day,  and  also  the  time  or 
times  of  starting  work  and  the  time  or  times  of  ceasing  work. 

(4)  Where  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  prescribes  (a)  a  weekly, 
daily,  or  hourly  rate  of  wage — the  rate  of  wages  per  week,  day  or  hour 
at  which  each  employee  is  paid;  (b)  piecework — the  number  and  de¬ 
scription  of  pieces  made  by  each  employee,  and  the  rate  per  piece  at 
which  such  employee  is  paid. 

(5)  The  amount  of  wages  paid  to  each  employee,  showing  deductions 
from  such  wages. 

(6)  Such  other  particulars  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  on  inspection 
that  the  hours,  rates,  or  wages,  and  payment  for  overtime  as  laid  down 
by  the  said  award  or  industrial  agreement  are  being  complied  with  in 
every  particular. 

(7)  When  an  employee  is  an  apprentice,  his  age  and  the  date  of  his 
apprenticeship. 

Exhibition  of  awards. 

120.  Every  award  required  by  section  68  of  the  act  to  be  exhibited 
and  kept  exhibited  by  an  employer  shall  be  exhibited  and  kept  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  employer  by  being  securely  attached  to  a  wall,  partition, 
or  other  fixture,  or  notice  board,  at  the  place  where  the  industry  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  so  as  to  be  legible  by  his  employees  either  in  their  passage  to 
or  from  their  work  or  during  the  performance  of  their  work. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  ACT,  1908. 

Section  1.  (1)  The  short  title  of  this  act  is  “The  industrial  concilia¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  act,  1908.” 

Sec.  2  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  (1)  In  this  act,  if  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  context — 
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“Board  ”  means  a  board  of  conciliation  for  an  industrial  district  con¬ 
stituted  under  this  act. 

“Court”  means  the  court  of  arbitration  constituted  under  this  act. 

“Employer”  includes  persons,  firms,  companies,  and  corporations 
employing  one  or  more  workers. 

“Industrial  association”  means  an  industrial  association  registered 
under  this  act. 

“  Industrial  dispute  ”  means  any  dispute  arising  between  one  or  more 
employers  or  industrial  unions  or  associations  of  employers  and  one  or 
more  industrial  unions  or  associations  of  workers  in  relation  to  industrial 
matters. 

“Industrial  matters”  means  all  matters  affecting  or  relating  to  work 
done  or  to  be  done  by  workers,  or  the  privileges,  rights,  and  duties  of 
employers  or  workers  in  any  industry,  not  involving  questions  which 
are  or  may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable  offense;  and, 
without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above  definition,  includes  all 
matters  relating  to — - 

(а)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  remuneration  of  workers  employed 
in  any  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of 
such  employment 

(б)  The  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification,  or  status  of 
workers,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment; 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  or  class  of  persons,  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or 
refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons 
therein ; 

(d)  The  claim  of  members  of  an  industrial  union  of  employers  to 
preference  of  service  from  unemployed  members  of  an  industrial 
union  of  workers; 

(e)  The  claim  of  members  of  industrial  unions  of  workers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  preference  to  nonmembers; 

(/)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  gener¬ 
ally  or  in  the  particular  district  affected 

“Industrial  union”  means  an  industrial  union  registered  under 
this  act. 

“Industry”  means  any  business,  trade,  manufacture,  undertaking, 
calling,  or  employment  in  which  workers  are  employed. 

“Judge”  means  the  judge  of  the  court  of  arbitration. 

“Officer”  when  used  with  reference  to  any  union  or  association, 
means  president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  or  secretary. 

“Prescribed ”  means  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  act. 

“Kegistrar”  means  the  registrar  of  industrial  unions  under  this  act. 

“Supreme  court  office”  means  the  office  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
industrial  district  wherein  any  matter  arises  to  which  such  expression 
relates;  and,  where  there  are  two  such  offices  in  any  such  district,  it 
means  the  office  which  is  nearest  to  the  place  or  locality  wherein  any 
such  matter  arises. 

“Trade-union”  means  any  trade-union  registered  under  “The  trade- 
unions  act,  1908,”  whether  so  registered  before  or  after  the  coming  into 
operation  of  this  act. 

“Worker  ”  means  any  person  of  any  age  of  either  sex  employed  by  any 
employer  to  do  any  skilled  or  unskilled  manual  or  clerical  work  for 
hire  or  reward. 

(2)  In  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the  fore¬ 
going  definitions  of  the  terms  “employer,”  “industry,”  and  “worker,  ” 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  employer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  in  an  industry  when  he  employs  workers 
who  by  reason  of  being  so  employed  are  themselves  engaged  in  that 
industry,  whether  he  employs  them  in  the  course  of  his  trade  or  business 
or  not. 

Sec.  3.  The  minister  of  labor  shall  have  the  general  administration  Administration 
of  this  act.  of  act. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908,  and  act  No.  33,  1911).  Sub-  Registration  of 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  any  society  consisting  of  not  less  societies-_ 
than  three  persons  in  the  case  of  employers,  or  fifteen  in  the  case  of 
workers,  lawfully  associated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  furthering 
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the  interests  of  employers  or  workers  in  or  in  connection  with  any  speci¬ 
fied  industry  or  industries  in  New  Zealand,  may  be  registered  as  an 
industrial  union  under  this  act  on  compliance  with  the  following  pro¬ 
visions: 

(а)  An  application  for  registration  shall  be  made  to  the  registrar 
in  writing,  stating  the  name  of  the  proposed  industrial  union,  and 
signed  by  two  or  more  officers  of  the  society. 

(б)  Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by — 

(i)  A  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society  with  the  locality 
in  which  the  members  and  officers  reside  or  exercise  their  calling. 

(ii)  Two  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  society. 

(iii)  A  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  specially  called  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  for  that  purpose  only,  and  desiring  registration  as  an 
industrial  union  of  employers,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  workers. 

(c)  Such  rules  shall  specify  the  purposes  for  which  the  society  is 
formed,  and  shall  provide  for — 

(1)  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  management,  a  chairman, 
secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officers,  and,  if  thought  fit,  of  a 
trustee  or  trustees. 

(ii)  The  powers,  duties,  and  removal  of  the  committee,  and  of  any 
chairman,  secretary,  or  other  officer  or  trustee,  and  the  mode  of  supply¬ 
ing  vacancies. 

(iii)  The  manner  of  calling  general  or  special  meetings,  the  quorum 
thereat,  the  powers  thereof,  and  the  manner  of  voting  thereat. 

(iv)  The  mode  in  which  industrial  agreements  and  any  other  instru¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  and  executed  on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  in 
what  manner  the  society  shall  be  represented  in  any  proceedings  before 
a  board  or  the  court. 

(v)  The  custody  and  use  of  the  seal,  including  power  to  alter  or  renew 
the  same. 

(vi)  The  control  of  the  property,  the  investment  of  the  funds,  and  an 
annual  or  other  shorter  periodical  audit  of  the  accounts. 

(vii)  The  inspection  of  the  books  and  the  names  of  the  members  by 
every  person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds. 

(viii)  A  register  of  members,  and  the  mode  in  which  and  the  terms 
on  which  persons  shall  become  or  cease  to  be  members,  and  so  that  no 
member  shall  discontinue  his  membership  without  giving  at  least  three 
months’  previous  written  notice  to  the  secretary  of  intention  so  to  do, 
nor  until  such  member  has  paid  all  fees,  fines,  levies,  or  other  dues  pay¬ 
able  by  him  under  the  rules,  except  pursuant  to  a  clearance  card  duly 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

(ix)  The  purging  of  the  rolls  by  striking  off  any  members  in  arrears 
of  dues  for  twelve  months ;  but  this  is  not  to  free  such  discharged  persons 
from  arrears  due. 

(x)  The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  society  at  some  convenient 
address  to  be  specified,  and  to  be  called  “the  registered  office  of  the 
society.” 

(xi)  The  amendment,  repeal,  or  alteration  of  the  rules,  but  so  that  the 
foregoing  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  always  be  provided  for. 

(xii)  Any  other  matter  not  contrary  to  law. 

Same  subject.  Sec.  6.  (1)  On  being  satisfied  that  the  society  is  qualified  to  register 
under  this  act,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section 
hereof  have  been  complied  with,  the  registrar  shall,  without  fee,  register 
the  society  as  an  industrial  union  pursuant  to  the  application,  and  shall 
issue  a  certificate  of  registration,  which,  unless  proved  to  have  been 
canceled,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  such  registration 
and  of  the  validity  thereof. 

(2)  The  registrar  shall  at  the  same  time  record  the  rules,  and  also  the 
situation  of  the  registered  office. 

Incorporation  Sec.  7#  (i)  Every  society  registered  as  an  industrial  union  shall,  as 
societies.  from  the  date  of  registration,  but  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be¬ 
come  a  body  corporate  by  the  registered  name,  having  perpetual  suc¬ 
cession  and  a  common  seal,  until  the  registration  is  canceled  as  herein¬ 
after  provided. 

(2)  There  shall  be  inserted  in  the  registered  name  of  every  industrial 
union  the  word  “employers”  or  “workers,”  according  as  such  union  is 
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a  union  of  employers  or  workers,  and  also  (except  in  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
corporated  company)  the  name  of  the  industry  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  formed  and  the  locality  in  which  the  majority  of  its  members 
reside  or  exercise  their  calling,  as  thus:  “The  [Christchurch  grocers’] 
industrial  union  of  employers”;  “The  [Wellington  tram  drivers’]  in¬ 
dustrial  union  of  workers.” 

Sec.  8.  With  respect  to  trade-unions  the  following  special  provisions 
shall  apply,  anything  hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing: 

(а)  Any  such  trade-union  may  be  registered  under  this  act  by  the 
same  name  (with  the  insertion  of  such  additional  words  as  aforesaid). 

(б)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  branch  of  a  trade-union  shall 
be  considered  a  distinct  union,  and  may  be  separately  registered  as  an 
industrial  union  under  this  act. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  rules  for  the  time  being  of  the 
trade-union,  with  cuch  addition  or  modification  as  may  be  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  this  act,  shall,  when  recorded  by  the  registrar,  be 
deemed  to  be  the  rules  of  the  industrial  union. 

Sec.  9.  With  respect  to  the  registration  of  societies  of  employers 
the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  In  any  case  where  a  copartnership  firm  is  a  member  of  the  society, 
each  individual  partner  residing  in  New  Zealand  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  member,  and  the  name  of  each  such  partner  (as  well  as  that  of  the 
firm)  shall  be  set  out  in  the  list  of  members  accordingly,  as  thus: 
“Watson,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Wellington,  boot  manufacturers;  the  firm 
consisting  of  four  partners,  of  whom  the  following  reside  in  New  Zea¬ 
land — that  is  to  say,  John  Watson,  of  Wellington,  and  Charles  Brown, 
of  Christchurch”:  Provided ,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
where  the  society  to  be  registered  is  an  incorporated  compapy. 

( b )  Except  where  its  articles  or  rules  expressly  forbid  the  same, 
any  company  incorporated  under  any  act  may  be  registered  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  union  of  employers,  and  in  such  case  the  provisions  of  section 
five  hereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  complied  with  if  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  registration  is  made  under  the  seal  of  the  company,  and 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  is  accompanied 
by— 

(i)  A  copy  of  such  resolution. 

(ii)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  registration  or  incorporation  of  the 
company. 

(iii)  Two  copies  of  the  articles  of  association  or  rules  of  the  company. 

(iv)  A  list  containing  the  names  of  the  directors,  and  of  the  manager 
or  other  principal  executive  officer  of  the  company. 

(v)  The  situation  of  the  registered  office  of  the  company. 

(c)  Where  a  company  registered  out  of  New  Zealand  is  carrying  on 
business  in  New  Zealand  through  an  agent  acting  under  a  power  of 
attorney,  such  company  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial  union  of 
employers,  and  in  such  case  the  provisions  of  section  five  hereof  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  complied  with  if  the  application  to  register  is  made 
under  the  hand  of  the  agent  for  the  company,  and  is  accompanied  by — 

(i)  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  registration  or  incorporation  of  the 
company. 

(ii)  Two  copies  of  its  articles  of  association  or  rules. 

(iii)  The  situation  of  its  registered  office  in  New  Zealand. 

(iv)  A  copy  of  the  power  of  attorney  under  which  such  agent  is 
acting. 

(v)  A  statutory  declaration  that  such  power  of  attorney  has  not  been 
altered  or  revoked. 

( d )  In  so  far  as  the  articles  or  rules  of  any  such  company  are  repug¬ 
nant  to  this  act  they  shall,  on  the  registration  of  the  company  as  an 
industrial  union  of  employers,  be  construed  as  applying  exclusively 
to  the  company  and  not  to  the  industrial  union. 

Sec.  10.  In  no  case  shall  an  industrial  union  be  registered  under  a 
name  identical  with  that  by  which  any  other  industrial  union  has  been 
registered  under  this  act,  or  by  which  any  other  trade-union  has  been 
registered  under  “The  trade-unions  act,  1908,”  or  so  nearly  resembling 
any  such  name  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the  public. 
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Sec.  11.  In  order  to  prevent  the  needless  multiplication  of  industrial 
unions  connected  with  the  same  industry  in  the  same  locality  or  indus¬ 
trial  district,  the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply  : 

(a)  The  registrar  may  refuse  to  register  an  industrial  union  in  any  case 
where  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  same  locality  or  industrial  district  and 
connected  with  the  same  industry  there  exists  an  industrial  union  to 
which  the  members  of  such  industrial  union  might  conveniently 
belong: 

Provided ,  That  the  registrar  shall  forthwith  notify  such  registered 
industrial  union  that  an  application  for  registration  has  been  made. 

(b)  Such  industrial  union,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  registrar’s  refusal, 
may  in  the  prescribed  manner  appeal  therefrom  to  the  court,  whereupon 
the  court,  after  making  full  inquiry,  shall  report  to  the  registrar 
whether  in  its  opinion  his  refusal  should  be  insisted  on  or  waived,  and 
the  registrar  shall  be  guided  accordingly: 

Provided ,  That  it  shall  lie  on  the  industrial  union  to  satisfy  the  court 
that,  owing  to  distance,  diversity  of  interest,  or  other  substantial  reason, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  members  to  register  separately  than 
to  join  any  existing  industrial  union. 

Sec.  12.  The  effect  of  registration  shall  be  to  render  the  industrial 
union,  and  all  persons  who  are  members  thereof  at  the  time  of  registra¬ 
tion,  or  who  after  such  registration  become  members  thereof,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  by  this  act  given  to  a  board  and  the  court  respec¬ 
tively  and  liable  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  such  persons 
shall  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  industrial  union  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  their  membership. 

Sec.  14.  (1)  In  addition  to  its  registered  office,  an  industrial  union 
may  also  have  a  branch  office  in  any  industrial  district  in  which  any  of 
its  members  reside  or  exercise  their  calling. 

(2)  Upon  application  in  that  behalf  by  the  union,  under  its  seal  and 
the  hand  of  its  chairman  or  secretary,  specifying  the  situation  of  the 
branch  office,  the  registrar  shall  record  the  same,  and  thereupon  the 
branch  office  shall  be  deemed  to  be  registered. 

(3)  The  situation  of  the  registered  office  and  of  each  registered  branch 
office  of  the  industrial  union  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
committee  of  management,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  rules  provide. 

(4)  Every  such  change  shall  be  forthwith  notified  to  the  registrar  by 
the  secretary  of  the  union,  and  thereupon  the  change  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  registrar. 

Sec.  18.  Every  industrial  union  may  sue  or  be  sued  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  registered;  and  service  of  any 
process,  notice,  or  document  of  any  kind  may  be  effected  by  delivering 
the  same  to  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  such  union,  or  by  leaving  the 
same  at  its  registered  office  (not  being  a  branch  office),  or  by  posting  the 
same  to  such  registered  office  in  a  didy  registered  letter  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  union. 

Sec.  20  (as  amended  by  act  No.  33,  1911).  (1)  Whenever  two  or  more 
industrial  unions  in  the  same  industrial  district  connected  with  the 
same  industry  desire  to  amalgamate  go  as  to  form  one  union  and  cany 
out  such  desire  by  registering  a  new  industrial  union,  the  registrar 
shall  place  upon  the  certificate  of  registration  of  such  new  union  a 
memorandum  of  the  names  of  the  unions  whose  registration  is  shown 
to  his  satisfaction  to  have  been  canceled  in  consequence  of  such  amal¬ 
gamation  and  registration. 

(2)  Where  there  is  more  than  one  award  or  industrial  agreement  in 
force  relating  to  that  industry  within  the  same  industrial  district  or 
any  part  thereof  the  court,  on  the  application  of  any  party  to  any  such 
award  or  industrial  agreement  may  by  order  adjust  the  terms  of  such 
awards  or  industrial  agreements  and  such  order  shall  have  effect  as  if 
it  were  a  new  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

(3)  Until  such  order  is  made  such  amalgamation  shall  not  have  effect 
on  any  existing  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

Sec.  21.  Any  industrial  union  may  at  any  time  apply  to  the  registrar 
in  the  prescribed  manner  for  a  cancellation  of  the  registration  thereof, 
and  thereupon  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  The  registrar,  after  giving  six  weeks’  public  notice  of  his  intention 
to  do  so,  may,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  cancel  such  registration: 
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Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  registration  be  canceled  during 
the  progress  of  any  conciliation  or  arbitration  proceedings  affecting  such 
union  until  the  board  or  court  has  given  its  decision  or  made  its  award, 
nor  unless  the  registrar  is  satisfied  that  the  cancellation  is  desired  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

(b)  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  shall  be  to  dissolve  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  cancellation  or  dissolution 
relieve  the  industrial  union,  or  any  member  thereof,  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  any  industrial  agreement,  or  award  or  order  of  the  court,  nor  from 
any  penalty  or  liability  incurred  prior  to  such  cancellation. 

Sec.  22.  (1)  If  an  industrial  union  makes  default  in  forwarding  to 
the  registrar  the  returns  required  by  section  17  hereof,  and  the  registrar 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  union  is  defunct,  he  may  send 
by  post  to  the  last-known  officers  of  the  union  a  letter  calling  attention 
to  the  default,  and  inquiring  whether  the  union  is  in  existence. 

(2)  If  within  two  months  after  sending  such  letter  the  registrar  does 
not  receive  a  reply  thereto,  or  receives  a  reply  from  any  one  or  more  of 
the  officers  to  the  effect  that  the  union  has  ceased  to  exist,  he  may  insert 
in  the  Gazette,  and  send  to  the  last-known  officers  of  the  union,  a  notice 
declaring  that  the  registration  of  the  union  will,  unless  cause  to  the 
contrary  is  shown,  be  canceled  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  from  the 
date  of  such  notice. 

(3)  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  in  the  notice  the  regis¬ 
trar  may,  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  is  shown,  strike  the  name  of  the 
union  off  the  register,  and  shall  publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Gazette, 
and  thereupon  the  registration  of  the  union  shall  be  canceled. 

Sec.  23  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  (1)  Any  council  or  other 
body,  however  designated,  representing  not  less  than  two  industrial 
unions  of  either  employers  or  workers  may  be  registered  a$  an  industrial 
association  of  employers  or  workers  under  this  act. 

(2)  All  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  industrial  unions,  their 
officers  and  members,  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  extend  and  apply  to  an 
industrial  association,  its  officers  and  members,  and  these  provisions 
shall  be  read  and  construed  accordingly  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli¬ 
cable: 

Provided ,  That  an  industrial  association  shall  not  be  entitled  to  nomi¬ 
nate  or  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  board,  or  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the  court. 

Sec.  24.  (1)  An  industrial  dispute  may  relate  either  to  the  industry 
in  which  the  party  by  whom  the  dispute  is  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
board  or  the  court,  as  hereinafter  provided,  is  engaged  or  concerned,  or 
to  any  industry  related  thereto. 

(2)  An  industry  shall  be  deemed  to  be  related  to  another  where  both 
of  them  are  branches  of  the  same  trade,  or  are  so  connected  that  indus¬ 
trial  matters  relating  to  the  one  may  affect  the  other:  Thus,  bricklaying, 
masonry,  carpentering,  and  painting  are  related  industries,  being  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  or  being  so  connected  as  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  or  other  industrial  matters  relating  to  one  of 
them  may  affect  the  others. 

(3)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette, 
declare  any  specified  industries  to  be  related  to  one  another,  and  such 
industries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  related  accordingly. 

(4)  The  court  shall  also  in  any  industrial  dispute  have  jurisdiction 
to  declare  industries  to  be  related  to  one  another. 

Sec.  25.  (1)  The  parties  to  industrial  agreements  under  this  act  shall 
in  every  case  be  trade-unions  or  industrial  unions  or  industrial  associa¬ 
tions  or  employers;  and  any  such  agreement  may  provide  for  any  matter 
or  thing  affecting  any  industrial  matter,  or  in  relation  thereto,  or  for  the 
prevention  or  settlement  of  an  industrial  dispute. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  the  industrial  agree¬ 
ment,  it  shall  continue  in  force  until  superseded  by  another  industrial 
agreement,  or  by  an  award  of  the  court,  except  where,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  21  or  22  hereof,  the  registration  of  an  industrial 
union  of  workers  bound  by  such  agreement  has  been  canceled. 

Sec.  31.  (1)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  notice  in  the 
Gazette,  constitute  and  divide  New  Zealand  or  any  portion  thereof 
into  such  industrial  districts,  with  such  names  and  boundaries,  as  he 
thinks  fit. 
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(2)  All  industrial  districts  constituted  under  any  former  act  relating 
to  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  existing  on  the  com¬ 
ing  into  operation  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  constituted  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  32.  If  any  industrial  district  is  constituted  by  reference  to  the 
limits  or  boundaries  of  any  other  portion  of  New  Zealand  defined  or 
created  under  any  act,  then,  in  case  of  the  alteration  of  such  limits  or 
boundaries,  such  alteration  shall  take  effect  in  respect  of  the  district 
constituted  under  this  act  without  any  further  proceeding,  unless  the 
governor  otherwise  determines. 

Sec.  33.  (1)  In  and  for  every  industrial  district  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  clerk  of  awards  (elsewhere  in  this  act  referred  to  as  “the 
clerk”),  who  shall  be  paid  such  salary  or  other  remuneration  as  the 
governor  thinks  fit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  registrar. 

Sec.  35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk — 

(a)  To  receive,  register,  and  deal  with  all  applications  within  his 
district  lodged  for  reference  of  any  industrial  dispute  to  the  board  or 
to  the  court. 

( b )  To  convene  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  any  such 
dispute. 

(c)  To  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  particulars  of 
all  references  and  settlements  of  industrial  disputes  made  to  and  by  the 
board,  and  of  all  references,  awards,  and  orders  made  to  and  by  the 
court. 

( d)  To  forward  from  time  to  time  to  the  registrar  copies  of  or  abstracts 
from  the  register. 

( e )  To  issue  all  summonses  to  witnesses  to  give  evidence  before  the 
board  or  court^  and  to  issue  all  notices  and  perform  all  such  other  acts 
in  connection  with  the  sittings  of  the  board  or  court  as  are  prescribed, 
or  as  the  court,  the  board,  or  the  registrar  directs. 

(/)  Generally  to  do  all  such  things  and  take  all  such  proceedings  as 
are  prescribed  by  this  act  or  the  regulations  thereunder,  or  as  the  court, 
the  board,  or  the  registrar  directs. 

Sec.  36.  In  and  for  every  industrial  district  there  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  board  of  conciliation,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the 
settlement  of  any  industrial  dispute  which  arises  in  such  district  and  is 
referred  to  the  board  under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  hereinafter 
contained. 

Sec.  37.  The  board  of  each  industrial  district  shall  consist  of  such 
unequal  number  of  persons  as  the  governor  determines,  being  not  more 
than  five,  of  whom — 

(a)  One  (being  the  chairman)  shall  be  elected  by  the  other  members 
in  manner  hereinafter  provided ;  and 

( b )  The  other  members  shall,  in  manner  hereinafter  provided,  be 
elected  by  the  respective  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  of  workers 
in  the  industrial  district,  such  unions  voting  separately  and  electing 
an  equal  number  of  such  members: 

Provided ,  That  an  industrial  union  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  un¬ 
less  its  registered  office  has  been  recorded  as  aforesaid  for  at  least  three 
months  next  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  the  election. 

Sec.  38.  (1)  The  ordinary  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  election  of  the  board,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  they  shall  be 
eligible  for  reelection. 

Sec.  39.  With  respect  to  the  ordinary  election  of  the  members  of  the 
board  (other  than  the  chairman)  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  The  clerk  shall  act  as  returning  officer,  and  shall  do  all  things 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  election. 

( b )  The  first  ordinary  election  shall  be  held  within  not  less  than 
20  nor  more  than  30  days  after  the  constitution  of  the  district  in  the 
case  of  districts  hereafter  constituted,  and  before  the  expiry  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  ordinary  term  of  office  in  the  case  of  existing  boards. 

(c)  Each  subsequent  ordinary  election  shall  in  every  case  be  held 
within  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  30  days  before  the  expiry  of  the 
current  ordinary  term  of  office. 
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(d)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  period  within 
which  any  election  shall  be  held  for  such  time  as  he  thinks  fit,  anything 
hereinbefore  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(c)  The  returning  officer  shall  give  14  days’  notice,  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  circulating  in  the  district,  of  the  day  and  place  of  election. 

(/)  For  the  purposes  of  each  election  the  registrar  shall  compile  and 
supply  to  the  returning  officer  a  roll  setting  forth  the  name  of  every 
industrial  union  entitled  to  vote,  and  every  such  union,  but  no  other, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  accordingly. 

(g)  The  rule  shall  be  supplied  as  aforesaid  not  less  than  14  days 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  and  shall  be  open  for  free  public 
inspection  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  during  office  hours,  from  the  day  on 
which  it  is  received  by  the  clerk  until  the  day  of  the  election. 

( h )  Persons  shall  be  nominated  for  election  in  such  manner  as  the 
rules  of  the  nominating  industrial  union  prescribe,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
rule,  nominations  shall  be  made  in  writing  under  the  seal  of  the  union 
and  the  hand  of  its  chairman  or  secretary. 

(i) _  An  industrial  union  not  entitled  to  vote  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
nominate. 

( j )  Each  nomination  shall  be  lodged  with  the  returning  officer  not 
later  than  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  before  the  day  of 
election,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  the  person 
nominated. 

( Jc )  Forms  of  nomination  shall  be  provided  by  the  returning  officer  on 
application  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

(7)  The  returning  officer  shall  give  notice  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
validly  nominated,  by  affixing  a  list  thereof  on  the  outside  of  the  door  of 
his  office  during  the  three  days  next  preceding  the  day  of  election. 

(m)  If  it  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  validly  nominated 
does  not  exceed  the  number  to  be  elected,  the  returning  officer  shall  at 
once  declare  such  persons  elected. 

( n )  If  the  number  of  persons  validly  nominated  exceeds  the  number 
to  be  elected,  then  votes  shall  be  taken  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(o)  The  vote  of  each  industrial  union  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  signi¬ 
fied  by  voting  paper  under  the  seal  of  the  union  and  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  and  secretary. 

(p)  The  voting  paper  shall  be  lodged  with  or  transmitted  by  post  or 
otherwise  to  the  returning  officer  at  his  office,  so  as  to  reach  his  office  not 
later  than  5  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  election;  and  the 
returning  officer  shall  record  the  same  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit. 

(q)  Every  voting  paper  with  respect  to  which  the  foregoing  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  are  not  duly  complied  with  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
informal. 

( r )  Each  industrial  union  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  j3er- 
sons  to  be  elected  by  its  division. 

( s )  Such  votes  may  be  cumulative,  and  the  persons,  not  exceeding 
the  number  to  be  elected,  having  the  highest  aggregate  number  of  valid 
votes  in  each  division  shall  be  deemed  elected. 

( t )  In  any  case  where  two  or  more  candidates  in  the  same  division 
have  an  equal  number  of  valid  votes,  the  returning  officer,  in  order  to 
complete  the  election,  shall  give  a  casting  vote. 

( u )  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  votes  of  each  division  of  industrial 
unions  have  been  recorded,  the  returning  officer  shall  reject  all  informal 
votes,  and  ascertain  what  persons  have  been  elected  as  before  provided, 
and  shall  state  the  result  in  writing,  and  forthwith  affix  a  notice  thereof 
on  the  door  of  his  office. 

( v )  If  any  question  or  dispute  arises  touching  the  right  of  any  in¬ 
dustrial  union  to  vote,  or  the  validity  of  any  nomination  or  vote,  or  the 
mode  of  election  or  the  result  thereof,  or  any  matter  incidentally 
arising  in  or  in  respect  of  such  election,  the  same  may  in  the  prescribed 
manner  be  referred  to  the  returning  officer  at  any  time  before  the  gazet¬ 
ting  of  the  notice  of  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  and  the  decision  of  the  returning  officer  shall  be  final. 

(w)  Except  as  aforesaid,  no  such  question  or  dispute  shall  be  raised 
or  entertained . 

(x)  In  case  any  election  is  not  completed  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
returning  officer  may  adjourn  the  election,  or  the  completion  thereof, 
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to  the  next  or  any  subsequent  day,  and  may  then  proceed  with  the 
election. 

(y)  The  whole  of  the  voting  papers  used  at  the  election  shall  be 
securely  kept  by  the  returning  officer  during  the  election,  and  thereafter 
shall  be  put  in  a  packet  and  kept  until  the  gazetting  of  the  notice  last 
aforesaid,  when  lie  shall  cause  the  whole  of  them  to  be  effectually 
destroyed. 

(z)  Neither  the  returning  officer  nor  any  person  employed  by  him 
shall  at  any  time  (except  in  discharge  of  his  duty  or  in  obedience 
to  the  process  of  a  court  of  law)  disclose  for  whom  any  vote  has  been 
tendered,  or  retain  possession  of  or  exhibit  any  voting  paper  used  at 
the  election,  or  give  to  any  person  any  information  on  any  of  the 
matters  herein  mentioned . 

(aa)  If  any  person  commits  any  breach  of  the  last  preceding  para¬ 
graph  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  <£20  ($97.33),  to  be  recovered 
and  applied  as  specified  in  subsection  6  of  section  17  hereof. 

Sec.  40.  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  board,  other  than  the  chairman,  the  clerk  shall  appoint  a  time 
and  place  for  the  elected  members  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a  chairman,  and  shall  give  to  each  such  member  at  least  three  days’ 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  so  appointed. 

(2)  At  such  meeting  the  members  shall,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  members  present,  elect  some  impartial  person  who  is  willing  to 
act,  not  being  one  of  their  number,  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sec.  41.  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  election  of  the  chairman 
the  clerk  shall  transmit  to  the  registrar  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  persons  elected  as  members  and  as  chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
registrar  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  gazetted. 

(2)  Such  notice  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for  all  purposes,  and 
the  date  of  gazetting  of  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of 
the  election  of  the  board. 

Sec.  42.  Any  member  of  the  board  may  resign,  by  letter  to  the 
registrar,  and  the  registrar  shall  thereupon  report  the  matter  to  the 
clerk. 

Sec.  43.  If  the  chairman  or  any  member  of  the  board:  (a)  dies;  or  (6) 
resigns;  or  (c)  becomes  disqualified  or  incapable  under  section  105 
hereof;  or  (d)  is  proved  to  be  guilty  of  inciting  any  industrial  union  or 
employer  to  commit  any  breach  of  an  industrial  agreement  or  award ;  or 
(e)  is  absent  during  four  consecutive  sittings  of  the  board — his  office 
shall  thereby  become  vacant,  and  the  vacancy  thereby  caused  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  casual  vacancy. 

Sec.  44.  (1)  Every  casual  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  same  electing 
authority,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  provisions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vacating  member. 

(2)  Upon  any  casual  vacancy  being  reported  to  the  clerk  he  shall 
take  all  such  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  vacancy 
may  be  duly  supplied  by  a  fresh  election: 

Provided ,  That  the  person  elected  to  supply  the  vacancy  shall  hold 
office  only  for  the  residue  of  th  e  term  of  the  vacating  member. 

Sec.  47.  The  presence  of  the  chairman  and  of  not  less  than  one-half 
in  number  of  the  other  members  of  the  board,  including  one  of  each 
side,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  every  meeting  of  the 
board  subsequent  to  the  election  of  the  chairman: 

Provided ,  That  in  the  case  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  chairman 
the  other  members  may  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  be  chairman 
during  such  illness  or  absence. 

Sec.  48.  In  all  matters  coming  before  the  board  the  decision  of  the 
board  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members 
present,  exclusive  of  the  chairman,  except  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of 
such  votes,  in  which  case  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Sec.  49.  The  board  may  act  notwithstanding  any  vacancy  in  its 
body,  and  in  no  case  shall  any  act  of  the  board  be  questioned  on  the 
ground  of  any  informality  in  the  election  of  a  member,  or  on  the 
ground  that  the  seat  of  any  member  is  vacant,  or  that  any  supposed 
member  is  incapable  of  being  a  member. 
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#  Sec.  50.  In  any  case  where  the  ordinary  term  of  office  expires  or  is 
likely  to  expire  while  the  board  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  any 
industrial  dispute,  the  governor  may,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  extend 
such  term  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  in  order  to  enable  the 
board  to  dispose  of  such  dispute,  but  for  no  other  purpose: 

Provided ,  That  all  proceedings  for  the  election  of  the  board’s  succes¬ 
sors  shall  be  taken  in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  such  term  were  not 
extended,  and  also,  that  any  member  of  the  board  whose  term  is  ex¬ 
tended  shall  be  eligible  for  nomination  and  election  to  the  new  board. 

Sec.  53.  Any  industrial  dispute  may  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a 
board  by  application  in  that  behalf  made  by  any  party  thereto,  and 
with  respect  to  such  application  and  reference  the  following  provisions 
shall  apply: 

(а)  The  application  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  for  the  industrial  district  wherein  the  dispute 
arose. 

(б)  If  the  application  is  made  pursuant  to  an  industrial  agreement, 
it  shall  specify  such  agreement  by  reference  to  its  date  and  parties,  and 
the  date  and  place  of  the  filing  thereof. 

(c)  The  parties  to  such  dispute  shall  in  every  case  be  trade-unions,  in¬ 
dustrial  unions,  or  industrial  associations,  or  employers: 

But  the  mention  of  the  various  kinds  of  parties  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
interfere  with  any  arrangement  thereof  that  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
the  industrial  dispute  being  brought  in  a  complete  shape  before  the 
board ;  and  a  party  may  be  withdrawn,  or  removed,  or  joined  at  any  time 
before  the  final  report  or  recommendation  of  the  board  is  made,  and  the 
board  may  make  any  recommendation  or  give  any  direction  for  any 
such  purpose  accordingly. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  filing  of  the  application  the  clerk 
shall  lay  the  same  before  the  board  at  a  meeting  thereof  to  be  convened 
in  the  prescribed  manner. 

(e)  An  employer  being  a  party  to  the  reference  may  appear  in  person, 
or  by  his  agent  duly  appointed  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  or  by  barris¬ 
ter  or  solicitor  where  allowed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(/)  A  trade-union,  industrial  union,  or  association  being  a  party  to  the 
reference  may  appear  by  its  chairman  or  secretary,  or  by  any  number 
of  persons  (not  exceeding  three)  appointed  in  writing  by  the  chairman, 
or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  rules  prescribe,  or  by  barrister  or  solici¬ 
tor  where  allowed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(g)  Except  where  hereinafter  specially  provided,  every  party  ap¬ 
pearing  by  a  representative  shall  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  repre¬ 
sentative. 

(h)  No  barrister  or  solicitor,  whether  acting  under  a  power  of  attorney 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  or  be  heard  before  a  board,  or 
any  committee  thereof,  unless  all  the  parties  to  the  reference  expressly 
consent  thereto,  or  unless  he  is  a  bona  fide  employer  or  worker  in  the 
industry  to  which  the  dispute  relates. 

Sec.  54.  In  every  case  where  an  industrial  dispute  is  duly  referred  to 
a  board  for  settlement  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(а)  The  board  shall,  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit,  carefully  and  ex¬ 
peditiously  inquire  into  the  dispute,  and  all  matters  affecting  the  merits 
thereof  and  the  right  settlement  thereof. 

(б)  Forthe  purposes  of  such  inquiry  the  board  shall  haveall  the  powers 
of  summoning  witnesses,  administering  oaths,  compelling  hearing  and 
receiving  evidence,  and  preserving  order,  which  are  by  this  act  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  court,  save  and  except  the  production  of  books. 

(c)  In  the  course  of  such  inquiry  the  board  may  make  all  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  do  all  such  things  as  it  deems  right  and  proper  for  inducing 
the  parties  to  come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and 
may  adjourn  the  proceedings  for  any  period  the  board  thinks  reason¬ 
able  to  allow  the  parties  to  agree  upon  some  terms  of  settlement. 

(d)  The  board  may  also,  upon  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit,  refer  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  a  committee  of  its  members,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  representatives  of  employers  and  workers,  in  order  that  such  com¬ 
mittee  may  facilitate  and  promote  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
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(e)  If  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  arrived  at  by  the  parties  it  shall 
be  set  forth  in  an  industrial  agreement,  which  shall  be  duly  executed 
by  all  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  (but  not  by  their  representatives), 
and  a  duplicate  original  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
within  such  time  as  is  named  by  the  board  in  that  behalf. 

(/)  If  such  industrial  agreement  is  duly  executed  and  filed  as 
aforesaid,  the  board  shall  report  to  the  clerk  of  awards  that  the  dispute 
has  been  settled  by  industrial  agreement. 

(g)  If  such  industrial  agreement  is  not  duly  executed  and  filed  as 
aforesaid,  the  board  shall  make  such  recommendation  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute,  according  to  the  merits  and  substantial  justice  of 
the  case,  as  the  board  thinks  fit. 

( h )  The  board’s  recommendation  shall  deal  with  each  item  of  the 
dispute,  and  shall  state  in  plain  terms,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all 
technicalities,  what  in  the  board’s  opinion  should  or  should  not  be 
done  by  the  respective  parties  concerned. 

(i)  The  board’s  recommendation  shall  also  state  the  period  during 
which  the  proposed  settlement  should  continue  in  force,  being  in  no 
case  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  and  also  the  date 
from  which  it  should  commence,  being  not  sooner  than  one  month 
nor  later  than  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  recommendation. 

(j)  The  board’s  report  or  recommendation  shall  be  in  writing  under 
the  hand  of  the  chairman,  and  shall  be  delivered  by  him  to  the  clerk 
within  two  months  after  the  day  on  which  the  application  for  the  refer¬ 
ence  was  filed,  or  within  such  extended  period,  not  exceeding  one 
additional  month,  as  the  board  thinks  fit. 

(1c)  Before  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  office 
the  members  of  the  board,  including  the  chairman,  shall  make  oath 
or  affirmation  before  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  that  they  will 
faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  also 
that  except  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  they  will  not  disclose  to  any 
person  any  evidence  or  other  matter  brought  before  the  board: 

Provided ,  That  in  the  absence  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  such 
oath  or  affirmation  may  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  or  such  other  per¬ 
son  as  the  governor  from  time  to  time  authorizes  in  that  behalf. 

Sec.  55.  Upon  receipt  of  the  board’s  report  or  recommendation  the 
clerk  shall  (without  fee)  file  the  same,  and  allow  all  the  parties  to  have 
free  access  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  same  and  taking 
copies  thereof,  and  shall,  upon  application,  supply  certified  copies  for 
a  prescribed  fee. 

Sec.  56.  If  all  or  any  of  the  parties  to  the  reference  are  willing  to 
accept  the  board’s  recommendation,  either  as  a  whole  or  with  modifica¬ 
tions,  they  may,  at  any  time  before  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  court 
under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  hereinafter  contained,  either  ex¬ 
ecute  and  file  an  industrial  agreement  in  settlement  of  the  dispute  or 
file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  a  memorandum  of  settlement. 

Sec.  57.  With  respect  to  such  memorandum  of  settlement  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  It  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  shall  be  executed  by  all 
or  any  of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  (but  not  by  their  representa¬ 
tives). 

( b )  It  shall  state  whether  the  board’s  recommendation  is  accepted 
as  a  whole  or  with  modifications,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  modifica¬ 
tions  shall  be  clearly  and  specifically  set  forth  therein. 

(c)  Upon  the  memorandum  of  settlement  being  duly  executed  and 
filed  the  board’s  recommendation  shall,  with  the  modifications  (if  any) 
set  forth  in  such  memorandum,  operate  and  be  enforceable  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly  executed  and 
filed  by  the  parties. 

Sec.  58.  At  any  time  before  the  board’s  recommendation  is  filed  all 
or  any  of  the  parties  to  the  reference  may  by  memorandum  of  consent  in 
the  prescribed  form,  executed  by  themselves  or  their  attorneys  (but 
not  by  their  representatives),  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  agree 
to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  and  in  such  case  the 
board’s  recommendation,  when  filed,  shall  operate  and  be  erforceable 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly 
executed  and  filed  by  the  parties. 
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Sec.  59.  With  reference  to  every  industrial  dispute  which,  having 
been  duly  referred  to  the  board,  is  not  settled  under  the  provisions  for 
settlement  hereinbefore  contained,  the  following  special  provisions 
shall  apply: 

(а)  At  any  time  within  one  month  after  the  filing  of  the  board’s 
recommendation  any  of  the  parties  may,  by  application  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  refer  such  dispute  to  the 
court  for  settlement,  and  thereupon  such  dispute  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  before  the  court. 

(б)  If  at  the  expiration  of  such  month  no  such  application  has  been 
duly  filed,  then  on  and  from  the  date  of  such  expiration  the  board’s 
recommendation  shall  operate  and  be  enforceable  in  the  same  manner 
in  all  respects  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly  executed  and  filed  by 
the  parties. 

Sec.  60.  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  this  act,  either 
party  to  an  industrial  dispute  which  has  been  referred  to  a  board  of  con¬ 
ciliation  may,  previous  to  the  hearing  of  such  dispute  by  the  board, 
file  with  the  clerk  an  application  in  writing  requiring  the  dispute  to 
be  referred  to  the  court  of  arbitration,  and  that  court  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  settle  and  determine  such  dispute  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  dispute  had  been  referred  to  the  court  under  the  provisions  of 
section  59  hereof. 

Sec.  61.  The  board  may,  in  any  matter  coming  before  it,  state  a  case 
for  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  62.  There  shall  be  one  court  of  arbitration  (in  this  act  called 
“The  court”)  for  the  whole  of  New  Zealand  for  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  pursuant  to  this  act. 

Sec.  63.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  no¬ 
ticed  in  all  courts  of  judicature  and  for  all  purposes. 

Sec.  64.  The  court  shall  consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  Of  the  three  members  of  the  court  one 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  so  appointed,  and  the  other 
two  (hereinafter  called  “nominated  members”)  shall  be  appointed  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  65.  (1)  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  judge  of 
the  court  unless  he  is  eligible  to  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 

(2)  The  judge  so  appointed  shall,  as  to  tenure  of  office,  salary,  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  privileges  (including  superannuation  allowance),  have  the 
same  rights  and  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  a  judge  of  the  su¬ 
preme  court. 

(5)  This  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent  appropriation  of  the 
salary  of  the  judge  of  the  court. 

Sec.  66  (as  amended  by  act  239,  1908).  (1)  Of  the  two  nominated 

members  of  the  court  one  shall  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  one  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  industrial  unions  of  workers. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  appointment  of  the  nominated  members  of 
the  court  (other  than  the  judge)  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  Each  industrial  union  may,  within  one  month  after  being  re¬ 
quested  so  to  do  by  the  governor,  recommend  to  the  governor  the  names 
of  two  persons,  one  to  be  the  nominated  member  and  one  to  be  the  act¬ 
ing  nominated  member  of  the  court,  and  from  the  names  so  recom¬ 
mended  the  governor  shall  select  four  persons  as  follows: 

One  from  the  persons  recommended  by  the  unions  of  employers  and 
one  from  the  persons  recommended  by  the  unions  of  workers,  and  shall 
appoint  them  to  be  nominated  members  of  the  court;  and 

One  from  the  persons  recommended  by  the  unions  of  employers  and 
one  from  the  persons  recommended  by  the  unions  of  workers,  and 
appoint  them  to  be  acting  nominated  members  of  the  court. 

(aa)  In  so  appointing  the  members  and  acting  members  of  the  court 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  unions,  the  governor  shall 
take  into  account  the  voting  power  of  each  such  union,  as  determined 
in  manner  following ;  that  is  lo  say : 

(i)  Every  union  having  not  more  than  50  members  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  1  vote. 

(ii)  Every  union  having  more  than  50  members  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  1  vote  for  every  complete  50  of  its  members.  For  the  purpose  of  so 
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estimating  the  voting  power  of  a  union,  the  number  of  its  members  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  number  specified  in  the  last  annual  list  forwarded 
by  the  union  to  the  registrar,  in  pursuance  of  section  17  hereof. 

(6)  The  recommendation  shall  in  each  case  be  made  in  the  name  and 
under  the  seal  of  the  union,  by  the  committee  of  management  or  other 
governing  authority  thereof,  however  designated. 

(c)  If  either  of  the  divisions  of  unions  fails  or  neglects  to  duly  make 
any  recommendation  within  the  aforesaid  period,  the  governor  shall,  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  a  nomi¬ 
nated  member  or  ah  acting  nominated  member  of  the  court,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appointed  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  said  division  of  unions. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  nominated  members  and  acting 
nominated  members  of  the  court  have  been  appointed  their  appoint¬ 
ment  shall  be  notified  in  the  Gazette,  and  such  notification  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  for  all  purposes. 

(3)  Every  nominated  member  or  acting  nominated  member  of  the 
court  shall  hold  office  for  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  gazetting  of 
his  appointment  or  until  the  appointment  of  his  successor  and  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

Sec.  68.  (1)  If  at  any  time  either  of  the  nominated  members  of  the 
court  is  unable,  by  reason  of  illness  or  other  cause  to  attend  any  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  court  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  same,  and  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  be  unable  to  attend  any  sitting  of  the  court  within  seven  days  after 
the  day  so  fixed,  he  may  notify  the  clerk  thereof. 

(2)  If  at  any  time  the  clerk  (whether  or  not  he  has  been  so  notified) 
is  satisfied  that  any  such  member  is  by  reason  of  illness  or  other  cause 
unable  to  attend  any  sitting  of  the  court  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  same, 
and  it  is  likely  that  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  for  seven  days  after 
the  day  so  fixed,  he  shall  notify  the  fact  to  the  judge,  who  shall  there¬ 
upon  summon  the  acting  nominated  member  appointed  as  aforesaid  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  unions  of  employers  or  of  work¬ 
ers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  attend  the  sitting  of  the  court  and  to  act  as 
a  nominated  member  of  the  court  during  the  absence  of  the  nominated 
member  who  is  unable  to  attend,  and  while  so  acting  he  shall  have  and 
may  exercise  all  the  powers,  functions,  and  privileges  of  the  nominated 
member  for  whom  he  is  acting. 

(3)  On  receipt  by  the  clerk  of  a  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
nominated  member  of  the  court,  that  he  is  able  to  resume  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  acting  nominated  member  shall  cease  to  act  as 
aforesaid : 

Provided ,  That  if  he  is  then  employed  upon  the  hearing  of  a  case 
he  shall  complete  such  hearing  before  so  ceasing  to  act. 

(4)  The  absence  of  the  nominated  member  of  the  court  while  the 
acting  nominated  member  is  so  acting  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
created  a  casual  vacancy  under  section  71  hereof. 

Sec.  69.  (1)  In  any  case  where  the  permanent  nominated  member 
is  himself  a  party  to  the  dispute  or  proceedings,  and  is  consequently 
unable  to  act  as  member,  the  acting  nominated  member  may  attend 
and  act;  and  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  shall,  mutatis 
mutandis,  apply. 

(2)  If  in  any  such  case  as  last  aforesaid  there  is  no  duly  appointed 
acting  nominated  member  who  can  attend  and  act,  the  governor  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  judge,  appoint  a  fit  person  to  attend 
and  act  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  the  dispute  or 
proceedings  to  which  the  permanent  nominated  member  is  a  party, 
and  the  person  so  appointed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  acting  nominated 
member  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Sec.  73.  Before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  their  office 
the  nominated  members  of  the  court  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation 
before  the  judge  that  they  will  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  of  their  office,  and  also  that,  except  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  they  will  not  disclose  to  any  person  any  evidence  or  other  mat¬ 
ter  brought  before  the  court. 

Sec.  74.  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  nominated  member  of  the 
court  the  annual  sum  of  <£500  ($2,433.25),  in  addition  to  such  traveling 
expenses  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations. 
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(2)  This  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  permanent  appropriation  of  the 
salaries  of  the  nominated  members  of  the  court. 

Sec.  75.  (1)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  some  fit 
person  to  be  registrar  to  the  court,  who  shall  be  paid  such  salary  as  the 
governor  thinks  fit,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  court. 

(2)  The  governor  may  also  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  clerks  and 
other  officers  of  the  court  as  he  thinks  necessary,  and  they  shall  hold 
office  during  pleasure,  and  receive  such  salary  or  other  remuneration  as 
the  governor  thinks  fit. 

Sec.  76.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  and 
determination  of  any  industrial  dispute  referred  to  it  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  77.  Forthwith  after  any  dispute  has  been  duly  referred  to  the 
court  for  settlement  under  the  provisions  in  that  behalf  hereinbefore 
contained,  the  clerk  shall  notify  the  fact  to  the  judge. 

Sec.  78.  Subject  to  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  join¬ 
ing  or  striking  out  of  parties,  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  before  the 
court  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  proceedings  before  the  board,  and  the 
provisions  hereinbefore  contained  as  to  the  appearance  of  parties 
before  a  board  shall  apply  to  proceedings  before  the  court. 

Sec.  79.  With  respect  to  the  sittings  of  the  court  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  shall  apply  : 

(а)  The  sittings  of  the  court  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
are  from  tune  to  time  fixed  by  the  judge. 

(б)  The  sittings  may  be  fixed  either  for  a  particular  case  or  generally 
for  all  cases  then  before  the  court  and  ripe  for  hearing,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  give  to  each  member  of  the  court,  and  also  to 
all  parties  concerned,  at  least  three  clear  days’  previous  notice  of  the 
tune  and  place  of  each  sitting. 

(c)  The  court  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to 
place  in  manner  following,  that  is,  to  say : 

(i)  By  the  court  or  the  judge  at  any  sitting  thereof,  or  if  the  judge 
is  absent  from  such  sitting,  then  by  any  other  member  present,  or  if 
no  member  is  present,  then  by  the  clerk;  and 

(ii)  By  the  judge  at  any  time  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  sitting,  and 
in  such  case  the  clerk  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  court  and  all 
parties  concerned. 

Sec.  80.  Any  party  to  the  proceedings  before  the  court  may  appear 
personally  or  by  agent,  or,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  parties,  by  barris¬ 
ter  or  solicitor,  and  may  produce  before  the  court  such  witnesses,  books, 
and  documents  as  such  party  thinks  proper. 

Sec.  81.  The  court  shall  in  all  matters  before  it  have  full  and  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  same  in  such  manner  in  all 
respects  as  in  equity  and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit. 

Sec.  82.  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  both  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  applications  and  disputes  pending  on  the  coming  into  operation 
of  this  act  and  to  applications  hereafter  filed: 

(а)  The  court  may  at  or  before  the  hearing  of  any  dispute  take  steps 
to  ascertain  whether  all  persons  who  ought  to  be  bound  by  its  award 
have  been  cited  to  attend  the  proceedings. 

(б)  Whenever  the  court  is  of  opinion,  whether  from  the  suggestion  of 
parties  or  otherwise,  that  all  such  persons  have  not  been  cited  it  may 
direct  that  further  parties  be  cited,  and  may  postpone  the  hearing  of  the 
dispute  until  such  time  as  it  may  conveniently  be  heard;  and  in  such 
case  the  time  for  making  the  award  under  section  88  hereof  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  commence  to  run  until  such  direction  has  been  complied 
with. 

(c)  Whenever  the  court  is  satisfied,  by  means  of  a  statutory  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  secretary  or  president  of  any  industrial  union  or  industrial 
association,  or  of  any  employer,  or  by  any  other  means  that  the  court 
thinks  sufficient,  that  reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  cite  all  persons  known  to  the  applicant  to  be  engaged  in  the 
industry  to  which  the  proposed  award  is  intended  to  apply,  but  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  probable  that  further  parties  ought  to  be  bound  who, 
from  their  being  numerous,  or  widely  scattered,  or  otherwise,  could 
not  reasonably  have  been  cited  personally,  the  court,  or,  when  it  is  not 
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sitting,  the  judge,  may  by  order  fix  a  day  for  the  hearing,  and  give 
public  notice  thereof  by  advertisement  or  otherwise  in  such  places  and 
for  such  time  or  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  it  by  such  order  determines. 

( d )  Such  notice  shall  state  the  time  and  place  of  the  intended  sitting 
and  the  industry  affected  by  the  proposed  award. 

( e )  The  aforesaid  order  of  the  court  or  judge  shall  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  made  upon  proper  grounds,  and  a  recital  or  statement 
in  an  award  that  such  an  order  has  been  made  shall  be  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact. 

(f)  The  cost  of  such  notice  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  clerk  and 
paid  to  him  by  the  applicant  before  the  same  is  incurred. 

(g)  Proof  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  notice 
of  the  proceedings  to  every  person,  whether  employer  or  worker,  con¬ 
nected  with  or  engaged  in  the  industry  to  which  the  proceedings  relate 
in  the  industrial  district  or  the  part  thereof  to  which  the  award  is 
intended  to  apply;  and  every  such  person,  whether  an  original  party 
to  the  proceedings  or  not,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard,  and  shall  be 
bound  by  the  award  when  made. 

(A)  The  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  hearing  shall  not  deprive  the  court  of 
its  power  to  adjourn  the  hearing;  but  any  person  who  desires  to  have 
any  adjournment  notified  to  him  may  send  intimation  to  that  effect  to 
the  clerk,  who  shall  enter  his  name  and  address  in  a  book  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  thereafter  keep  him  informed  of  any  adjournment 
or  postponement  of  the  hearing. 

(i)  Any  person  may  be  made  a  party  to  an  application  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  without  an  order  of  the  court  at  any  time  not  being  less  than  seven 
days  before  the  hearing  of  a  dispute,  and  the  court  shall  determine 
whether  such  person  should  properly  be  made  a  party  to  the  award. 

Sec.  83.  With  respect  to  evidence  in  proceedings  before  the  court  the 
following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  Formal  matters  which  have  been  proved  or  admitted  before  the 
board  need  not  be  again  proved  or  admitted  before  the  court,  but  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  proved. 

( b )  On  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  on  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee,  the  clerk  shall  issue  a  summons  to  any  person  to  appear 
and  give  evidence  before  the  court. 

(c)  The  summons  shall  be  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  may  require 
such  person  to  produce  before  the  court  any  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  in  any  way  relating  to 
the  proceedings. 

(d)  All  books,  papers,  and  other  documents  produced  before  the 
court,  whether  produced  voluntarily  or  pursuant  to  summons,  may  be 
inspected  by  the  court,  and  also  by  such  of  the  parties  as  the  court 
allows;  but  the  information  obtained  therefrom  shall  not  be  made 
public,  and  such  parts  of  the  documents  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
do  not  relate  to  the  matter  at  issue  may  be  sealed  up. 

(e)  Every  person  who  is  summoned  and  duly  attends  as  a  witness 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  for  expenses  according  to  the  scale  for 
the  time  being  in  force  with  respect  to  witnesses  in  civil  suits  under 
“The  magistrates’  courts  act,  1908.” 

(/)  If  any  person  who  has  been  duly  served  with  such  summons,  and 
to  whom  at  the  same  time  payment  or  tender  has  been  made  of  his 
reasonable  traveling  expenses  according  to  the  aforesaid  scale,  fails  to 
duly  attend  or  to  duly  produce  any  book,  paper,  or  document  as  re¬ 
quired  by  his  summons  he  commits  an  offense,  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £20  ($97.33)  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
one  month,  unless  he  shows  that  there  was  good  and  sufficient  cause  for 
such  failure. 

( g )  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  evidence  of  witnesses  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  the  court,  or,  whilst  the  court  is  not  sitting,  the  judge,  shall  have 
all  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  magistrate  under  “The  magistrates’ 
courts  act,  1908,”  and  the  provisions  of  that,  act  relative  to  the  taking 
of  evidence  at  a  distance  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  in  like  manner 
as  if  the  court  were  a  magistrate’s  court. 

(A)  The  court  may  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  for  that  purpose  any 
member,  the  clerk,  or  any  other  person  acting  under  the  express  or 
implied  direction  of  the  court,  may  administer  an  oath. 
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( i )  On  any  indictment  for  perjury  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  oath  was  administered  as  aforesaid. 

(j)  The  court  may  accept,  admit,  and  call  for  such  evidence  as  in 
equity  and  good  conscience  it  thinks  fit,  whether  strictly  legal  evidence 
or  not. 

(k)  Any  party  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  competent  and  may  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness. 

( l )  The  court  in  its  discretion  may  order  that  all  or  any  part  of  its 
proceedings  may  be  taken  down  in  shorthand. 

(m)  On  the  hearing  before  the  court  of  any  industrial  dispute  the 
court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  dispense  with  any  evidence  on  any  matter 
on  which  all  parties  to  the  dispute  have  agreed  in  writing  either  as  an 
industrial  agreement  or  by  memorandum  before  the  board. 

Sec.  84.  (1)  The  presence  of  the  judge  and  at  least  one  other  member 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  sitting  of  the  court. 

(2)  The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  or  if  the  members  present  are  equally  divided  in  opinion, 
then  the  decision  of  the  judge,  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court. 

(3)  The  decision  of  the  court  shall  in  every  case  be  signed  by  the 
judge,  and  may  be  delivered  by  him,  or  by  any  other  member  of  the 
court,  or  by  the  clerk. 

Sec.  85.  The  court  may  refer  any  matters  before  it  to  a  board  for 
investigation  and  report,  and  in  such  case  the  award  of  the  court  may, 
if  the  court  thinks  fit,  be  based  on  the  report  of  the  board. 

Sec.  86.  The  court  may  at  any  time  dismiss  any  matter  referred  to  it 
which  it  thinks  frivolous  or  trivial,  and  in  such  case  the  award  may  be 
limited  to  an  order  upon  the  party  bringing  the  matter  before  the  court 
for  payment  of  costs  of  bringing  the  same. 

Sec.  87.  The  court  in  its  award  may  order  any  party  to  pay  to  the 
other  party  such  costs  and  expenses  (including  expenses  of  witnesses) 
as  it  deems  reasonable,  and  may  apportion  such  costs  between  the  par¬ 
ties  or  any  of  them  as  it  thinks  fit,  and  may  at  any  time  vary  or  alter  any 
such  order  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  reasonable: 

Provided ,  That  in  no  case  shall  costs  be  allowed  on  account  of  barris¬ 
ters,  solicitors,  or  agents. 

Sec.  88.  The  award  of  the  court  on  any  reference  shall  be  made  within 
one  month  after  the  court  began  to  sit  for  the  hearing  of  the  reference, 
or  within  such  extended  time  as  in  special  circumstances  the  court 
thinks  fit. 

Sec.  89.  (1)  The  award  shall  be  signed  by  the  judge,  and  have  the 
seal  of  the  court  attached  thereto,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  district  wherein  the  reference  arose,  and  be  open  to 
inspection  without  charge  during  office  hours  by  all  persons  interested 
therein. 

(2)  The  clerk  shall  upon  application  supply  certified  copies  of  the 
award  for  a  prescribed  fee. 

Sec.  90  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  (1)  The  award  shall  be 
framed  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  express  the  decision  of  the  court, 
avoiding  all  technicality  where  possible,  and  shall  specify — 

(a)  Each  original  party  on  whom  the  award  is  binding,  being  in  every 
case  each  trade-union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  em¬ 
ployer  who  is  party  to  the  proceedings  at  the  time  when  the  award  is 
made. 

(b)  The  industry  to  which  the  award  applies. 

(c)  The  industrial  district  to  which  the  award  relates,  being  in  every 
case  the  industrial  district  in  which  the  proceedings  were  commenced. 

(d)  The  currency  of  the  award,  being  any  specified  period  not  exceed¬ 
ing  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  award : 

Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  currency  of  the 
award,  the  award  shall  continue  in  force  until  a  new  award  lias  been 
duly  made  or  an  industrial  agreement  entered  into,  except  where,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  or  22  hereof,  the  registration  of  an 
industrial  union  of  workers  bound  by  such  award  has  been  canceled. 

(2)  The  award  shall  also  state  in  clear  terms  what  is  or  is  not  to  be 
done  by  each  party  on  whom  the  award  is  binding,  or  by  the  workers 
affected  by  the  award,  and  may  provide  for  an  alternative  course  to  be 
taken  by  any  party. 
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(3)  The  award,  by  force  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to  and  bind  as  sub¬ 
sequent  party  thereto  every  trade-union,  industrial  union,  industrial 
association,  or  employer  who,  not  being  an  original  party  thereto,  is  at 
any  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the 
industry  to  which  the  award  applies  within  the  industrial  district  to 
which  the  award  relates. 

(4)  The  court  may  in  any  award  made  by  it  limit  the  operation  of 
such  award  to  any  city,  town,  or  district  being  within  or  part  of  any 
industrial  district. 

(5)  The  court  shall  in  such  case  have  power,  on  the  application  of 
any  trade-union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer 
in  industrial  district  within  which  the  award  has  effect,  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  such  award  (if  such  award  has  been  limited  in  its 
operation  as  aforesaid)  to  any  trade-union,  industrial  union,  industrial 
association,  employer,  or  person  within  such  industrial  district. 

(6)  The  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  limit  the  operation  of  any  award 
heretofore  made  to  any  particular  town,  city,  or  locality  in  any  indus¬ 
trial  district  in  which  such  award  now  has  effeqt. 

(7)  The  extension  or  limitation  referred  to  in  subsections  5  and  6 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  upon  such  notice  to  and  application  of 
such  parties  as  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  direct. 

made  Sec.  91.  (i)  Any  award  in  force  on  the  coming  into  operation  of  this 
n  force1  ac^  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  currency  of  such  award, 
continue  in  force  until  a  new  award  has  been  made  under  this  act, 
except  where,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  or  22  hereof,  the 
registration  of  an  industrial  union  of  workers  bound  by  such  award  has 
been  canceled. 

(2)  The  court  may,  upon  notice  to  any  trade-union,  industrial  union, 
industrial  association,  or  employer  within  the  district,  and  engaged  in 
the  industry  to  which  any  such  award  applies,  not  being  an  original 
party  thereto,  extend  the  award  and  its  provisions  to  such  trade-union, 
industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer, 
to  ex-  Sec.  92  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239, 1908).  (1)  With  respect  to  every 
amend  awarq  ;  whether  made  before  or  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this 
act,  the  following  special  powers  shall  be  exercisable  by  the  court  by 
order  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  award,  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  Power  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  award  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  any  defect  therein  or  of  giving  fuller  effect  thereto; 

( aa )  Power  to  amend  the  provisions  of  any  award  made  before  the 
commencement  of  this  act  in  the  flax  industry,  where  such  amendment 
is  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  reason  of  any  alteration  in  the 
profits  of  that  industry: 

Provided ,  That  no  such  amendment  shall  be  made  unless  the  court  is 
first  satisfied  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  workers  and  employers 
engaged  in  that  industry  are  desirous  that  the  award  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  court. 

(b)  Power  to  extend  the  award  so  as  to  join  and  bind  as  party  thereto 
any  specified  trade-union,  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or 
employer  in  New  Zealand  not  then  bound  thereby  or  party  thereto, 
but  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the  same  industry  as  that  to  which 
the  award  applies: 

Provided ,  That  the  court  shall  not  act  under  this  paragraph  except 
where  the  award  relates  to  a  trade  or  manufacture  the  products  of  which 
enter  into  competition  in  any  market  with  those  manufactured  in 
another  industrial  district,  and  a  majority  of  the  employers  engaged  and 
of  the  unions  of  workers  concerned  in  the  trade  or  manufacture  are  bound 
by  the  award; 

Provided  also,  That,  in  case  of  an  objection  being  lodged  to  any  such 
award  by  a  union  of  employers  or  workers  in  a  district  other  than  that 
in  which  the  award  was  made,  the  court  shall  sit  for  the  hearing  of  the 
said  objection  in  the  district  from  which  it  comes,  and  may  amend  or 
extend  the  award  as  it  thinks  fit: 

Provided  further ,  That,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this 
paragraph,  the  court  may  extend  an  award  to  another  industrial  district 
so  as  to  join  and  bind  as  parties  to  the  award  any  specified  trade-union, 
industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer  where  the  award 
relates  to  a  trade  or  manufacture  the  products  of  which  enter  into  com- 
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petition  in  any  market  with  those  manufactured  in  the  industrial  dis¬ 
trict  wherein  the  award  is  in  force. 

(2)  The  award,  by  force  of  this  act,  shall  also  extend  to  and  bind 
every  worker  who  is  at  any  time  whilst  it  is  in  force  employed  by  any 
employer  on  whom  the  award  is  binding;  and  if  such  worker  commits 
any  breach  of  the  award  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10 
($48.67),  to  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  if  he  were  a  party  to  the 
award. 

Sec.  93.  (1)  The  powers  by  the  last  preceding  section  conferred  Application  to 
upon  the  court  may  be  exercised  on  the  application  of  any  party  court* 
bound  by  the  award. 

(2)  At  least  30  days’  notice  of  the  application  shall  be  served  on  all 
other  parties,  including,  in  the  case  of  an  application  under  paragraph 
( b )  of  that  section,  every  trade-union,  industrial  union,  industrial  asso¬ 
ciation,  or  employer  to  whom  it  is  desired  that  the  award  should  be 
extended. 

(3)  The  application  may  be  made  to  the  court  direct,  without  pre¬ 
vious  reference  to  the  board. 

Sec.  94.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  this  act,  Court  may  add 
the.  court  shall  have  full  power,  upon  being  satisfied  that  reasonable  award  * 6  S  t0  an 
notice  has  been  given  of  any  application  in  that  behalf,  to  add  any 
party  or  parties  to  any  award;  and  thereupon  any  such  party  or  parties 
shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions  thereof,  subject  to  any  condition  or 
qualification  contained  in  the  order  adding  such  party  or  parties. 

(2)  Orders  adding  parties  heretofore  made  by  the  court  shall  be  valid 
as  if  made  in  exercise  of  the  foregoing  power,  whether  made  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  reservation  in  the  award  or  not. 

Sec.  95.  (1)  Where  workers  engaged  upon  different  trades  are  em-  Award  applied 
ployed  in  any  one  business  of  any  particular  employer,  the  court  may  f  f  6  r  6  n  t 
make  one  award  applicable  to  such  business,  and  embracing,  as  the 
court  thinks  fit,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  various  branches  constituting 
the  business  of  such  employer. 

(2)  Before  the  court  shall  exercise  such  power  notice  shall  be  given 
to  the  respective  industrial  unions  of  workers  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  such  business. 

Sec.  96  (as  amended  by  act  of  Oct.  28,  1911).  (1)  In  all  legal  and  Award  to  be 
other  proceedings  on  the  award  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  evldence- 
award  with  the  seal  of  the  court  thereto,  or  a  copy  of  the  award  certi¬ 
fied  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  awards,  or  any  official  printed  copy 
of  the  award  published  by  the  labor  department,  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  any  conditions  precedent  entitling  the  court  to 
make  the  award. 

(2)  Proceedings  in  the  court  shall  not  be  impeached  or  held  bad  for  Proceedings 
want  of  form,  nor  shall  the  same  be  removable  to  any  court  by  cer-  peached.  6  im' 
tiorari  or  otherwise;  and  no  award,  order,  or  proceeding  of  the  court 
shall  be  liable  to  be  challenged,  appealed  against,  reviewed,  quashed, 
or  called  in  question  by  any  court  of  judicature  on  any  account  what¬ 
soever. 

Sec.  97  (as  amended  by  act  239,  1908).  The  court  in  its  award,  or  by  Court  1  ^  ^x 
order  made  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties  at  any  time  whilst  breachCofSawarcL 
the  award  is  in  force,  may  fix  and  determine  what  shall  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  award. 

Sec.  98.  The  court  in  its  award,  or  by  order  made  on  the  applica-  Court  may  pre- 
tion  of  any  of  the  parties  at  any  time  whilst  the  award  is  in  force,  7atVof  wages U"IU 
may  prescribe  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other  remuneration,  with 
special  provision  for  a  lower  rate  being  fixed  in  the  case  of  any  worker 
who  is  unable  to  earn  the  prescribed  minimum: 

Provided ,  That  such  lower  rate  shall  in  every  case  be  fixed  by  such 
tribunal  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  provisions  as  are  specified 
in  that  behalf  in  the  award  or  order. 

Sec..  99.  In  every  case  where  the  court  in  its  award  or  other  order  fl^sts  to  be 
directs  the  payments  of  costs  or  expenses  it  shall  fix  the  amount nxe  ‘ 
thereof,  and  specify  the  parties  or  persons  by  and  to  whom  the  same 
shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  100  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  (1)  Every  inspector  ap-  inspectors  of 
pointed  under  the  factories  act,  1908,  shall  be  an  inspector  of  awards  awarts- 
under  this  act,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
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provisions  of  any  industrial  agreement,  or  award,  or  order  of  the  court 
are  duly  observed. 

(2)  Every  inspector  of  mines  appointed  under  either  the  coal  mines 
act,  1908,  or  the  mining  act,  1908,  shall  be  an  inspector  of  awards,  and 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  any  such 
agreement,  award,  or  order  are  duly  observed  in  any  coal  mine  or  mine 
within  his  district. 

(3)  In  the  discharge  of  such  duty  an  inspector  of  awards  may  require 
any  employer  or  worker  to  produce  for  his  examination  any  wages  books 
and  overtime  books  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and,  in 
addition,  every  such  inspector  shall  have  and  may  exercise  all  the 
powers  conferred  on  inspectors  of  factories  by  section  6  of  the  factories 
act,  1908,  and  that  section  and  sections  7  and  8  of  the  same  act  shall, 
mutatis  mutandis,  extend  and  apply  to  inspectors  of  awards. 

(4)  Except  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  under  this  act,  an  inspector  shall  not  disclose  to  any  person 
any  information  which  in  the  exercise  of  such  functions  he  acquires; 
and  any  inspector  who,  in  contravention  of  this  act,  divulges  any  infor¬ 
mation  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

(5)  A  wages- and  overtime  book  shall  be  kept  by  every  employer 
bound  by  an  award  or  industrial  agreement,  and  every  such  employer 
who  fails  to  keep  such  book,  or  willfully  makes  any  false  entry  therein, 
is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

(6)  All  fines  under  this  section  shall  be  recoverable  summarily  before 
a  magistrate  in  accordance  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  act,  1908. 

Sec.  103.  The  court  shall  have  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  all  offenses  under  paragraph  (f)  of  section  83,  section  108,  section 
114,  section  115,  or  section  120  hereof,  and  for  that  purpose  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  Proceedings  to  recover  the  fine  by  this  act  imposed  in  respect  of 
any  such  offense  shall  be  taken  in  the  court  in  a  summary  way  under 
the  provisions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  act,  1908,  and  those  provisions 
shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply  in  like  manner  as  if  the  court  were  a 
court  of  justices  exercising  summary  jurisdiction  under  that  act: 

Provided ,  That  in  the  case  of  an  offense  under  section  114  of  this  act 
(relating  to  contempt  of  court)  the  court,  if  it  thinks  fit  so  to  do,  may 
deal  with  it  forthwith  without  the  necessity  of  an  information  being 
taken  or  a  summons  being  issued. 

( b )  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any  order  of  the  court  made  under 
this  section,  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  by  the  clerk  of  awards  be  filed  in 
the  nearest  office  of  the  magistrate’s  court,  and  shall  thereupon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  tenor,  be  enforced  in  all  respects  as  a  final  judgment,  convic¬ 
tion,  or  order  duly  made  by  a  magistrate  under  the  summary  provisions 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  act,  1908. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  96  hereof  shall,  mutatis  mutandis,  apply 
to  all  proceedings  and  orders  of  the  court  under  this  section. 

(d)  All  fines  recovered  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  into  the  public 
account  and  form  part  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

Sec.  104.  The  court  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  court,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  parties:  Provided,  That  such  rules  shall  not  conflict  with  regu¬ 
lations  made  under  section  127  hereof. 

Sec.  105.  The  following  persons  shall  be  disqualified  from  being 
appointed,  or  elected,  or  from  holding  office  as  chairman  or  as  member  of 
any  board,  or  as  nominated  member  or  acting  nominated  member  of 
the  court;  and  if  so  elected  or  appointed  shall  be  incapable  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hold  the  office: 

(a)  A  bankrupt  who  has  not  obtained  his  final  order  of  discharge; 

( b )  Any  person  convicted  of  any  crime  for  which  the  punishment  is 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  six  months  or  upwards;  or 

(c)  Any  person  of  unsound  mind;  or 

(cf)  An  alien. 

Sec.  106  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  The  judge  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  court  may  in  any  matter  before  the  court  state  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeal  on  any  question  of  law  arising  in  the 
matter. 
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Sec.  107  (as  amended  by  act  33,  1911).  (1)  Where  an  industrial  Jurisdiction  not 
union  of  workers  is  party  to  an  industrial  dispute,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  affected- 
board  or  court  to  deal  with  the  dispute  shall  not  be  affected  by  reason 
merely  that  no  member  of  the  union  is  employed  by  any  party  to  the 
dispute,  or  is  personally  concerned  in  the  dispute. 

(2)  An  industrial  dispute  shall  not  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a  References  ap- 
board  by  an  industrial  union  or  association,  nor  shall  any  application  proved  u*11011- 
be  made  to  the  court  by  any  such  union  or  association  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  industrial  agreement  or  award  or  order  of  the  court,  unless 

and  until  the  proposed  reference  or  application  has  been  approved  by 
the  members  of  the  union  or  of  each  of  the  unions  concerned  in  manner 
following;  that  is  to  say: 

(a)  By  resolution  passed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  union  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  subsequent  ballot  of  the  members,  a  majority  of  the  votes 
recorded  being  in  favor  thereof,  the  result  of  such  ballot  to  be  recorded 
on  the  minutes. 

(3)  Each  such  special  meeting  shall  be  duly  constituted,  convened,  .  Special  meet- 
and  held  in  manner  provided  by  the  rules,  save  that  notice  of  the  pro-  mg‘ 

posal  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  shall  be  posted  to  all  the  members, 
and  that  the  proposal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried  if,  but  not  unless, 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  industrial 
union  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

( 4)  A  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  chairman  of  any  such  special  Certificate  of 
meeting  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  shown,  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  ^x™an  evi' 
the  due  constitution  and  holding  of  the  meeting,  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  submitted,  and  the  result  of  the  voting. 

Sec.  108.  In  every  case  where  an  industrial  dispute  has  been  referred  ,S.P  e  c  i  a  l  pro¬ 
to  the  board  the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply:  dispute111  °aSe  °f 

(а)  Until  the  dispute  has  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  board  or 
the  court  neither  the  parties  to  the  dispute  nor  the  workers  affected  by 
the  dispute  shall,  on  account  of  the  dispute,  do  or  be  concerned  in  doing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  or 
of.  a  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  employment  or  work,  but  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  employer  and  employed  shall  continue  uninterrupted  by 
the  dispute,  or  anything  preliminary  to  the  reference  of  the  dispute 
and  connected  therewith. 

(б)  If  default  is  made  in  faithfully  observing  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  every  union,  association,  employer,  worker, 
or  person  committing  or  concerned  in  committing  the  default  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33). 

(c)  The  dismissal  or  suspension  of  any  worker,  or  the  discontinuance 
of  work  by  any  worker,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  an  industrial 
dispute  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  default  under  this  section,  unless  the 
party  charged  with  such  default  satisfies  the  court  that  such  dismissal, 
suspension,  or  discontinuance  was  not  on  account  of  the  dispute. 

Sec.  109  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  (1)  Every  employer  Penalty  for  dis- 
who  dismisses  from  his  employment  any  worker  by  reason  merely  of  the  missa  0  wor  'ers- 
fact  that  the  worker  is  an  officer  or  a  member  of  an  industrial  union,  or 
merely  because  such  worker  has  acted  as  an  accessor  on  a  council  of 
conciliation  or  has  represented  his  union  in  any  negotiations  or  con¬ 
ference  between  employers  and  workers,  or  merely  because  such  worker 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  award,  order,  or  agreement,  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66),  to  be  recovered  at  the  suit  of  an 
inspector  of  awards  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penalty  for  the  breach  of  an 
award. 

(2)  A  worker  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dismissed  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section  if  he  is  suspended  for  a  longer  period  than  10  days. 

(3)  In  every  case  where  the  worker  dismissed  was  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  his  dismissal  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  or  treasurer 
of  an  industrial  union,  or  an  assessor  for  a  council  of  conciliation,  or 
represented  his  union  in  any  negotiations  or  conference  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  workers,  it  shall  lie  on  the  employer  to  prove  that  such 
worker  was  dismissed  for  a  reason  other  than  that  he  has  acted  in  any  of 
the  said  capacities. 

Sec.  110.  If  during  the  currency  of  an  award  .any  employer,  worker,  Combining  to 
industrial  union,  or  association,  or  any  combination  of  either  employers  de  ea  awar 
or  workers  has  taken  proceedings  with  the  intention  to  defeat  any  of  the 
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provisions  of  the  award,  such  employer,  worker,  union,  association,  or 
combination,  and  every  member  thereof,  respectively,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  committed  a  breach  of  the  award,  and  shall  be  liable  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Appointment  Sec.  112.  Whenever  an  industrial  dispute  involving  technical 
of  experts.  questions  is  referred  to  the  board  or  court  the  following  special  pro¬ 
visions  shall  apply : 

(а)  At  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  board  or  the  court  may 
direct  that  two  experts  nominated  by  the  parties  shall  sit  as  experts; 

(б)  One  of  the  experts  shall  be  nominated  by  the  party,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  all  the  parties,  whose  interests  are  with  the  employers; 
and  one  by  the  party,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  parties,  whose 
interests  are  with  the  workers; 

(c)  The  experts  shall  be  nominated  in  such  manner  as  the  board  or 
court  directs,  or  as  is  prescribed  by  regulations,  but  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  members  of  the  board  or  court  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  such 
dispute; 

(d)  The  powers  by  this  section  conferred  upon  the  board  and  the 
court  respectively  shall,  whilst  the  board  or  the  court  is  not  sitting, 
be  exercisable  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  judge  of  the 
court  respectively. 

Powers  of  board  Sec.  113  (as  amended  by  act  No.  33,  1911).  (1)  In  order  to  enable 
or  court.  the  boarci  or  court  the  more  effectually  to  dispose  of  any  matter  before 

it  according  to  the  substantial  merits  and  equities  of  the  case,  it  may, 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  its  own  motion  or  on  the  application 
of  any  of  the  parties,  and  upon  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit,  by  order — ■ 

(a)  Direct  parties  to  be  joined  or  struck  out; 

( b )  Amend  or  waive  any  error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings; 

(c)  Extend  the  time  within  which  anything  is  to  be  done;  and 

(d)  Generally  give  such  directions  as  are  deemed  necessary  or 
expedient  in  the  premises. 

(2)  The  powers  by  this  section  conferred  upon  the  board  may,  when 
the  board  is  not  sitting,  be  exercised  by  the  chairman. 

(3)  The  powers  by  this  section  conferred  upon  the  court  may,  when 
the  court  is  not  sitting,  be  exercised  by  the  judge. 

Contempt  of  Sec.  114.  If  in  any  proceedings  before  the  board  or  court  any  person 
board  or  court.  wiHfully  insults  any  member  of  the  board  or  court  or  the  clerk,  or 
willfully  interrupts  the  proceedings,  or  without  good  cause  refuses  to 
give  evidence,  or  is  guilty  in  any  other  manner  of  any  willful  contempt 
in  the  face  of  the  board  or  court,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the 
board  or  court,  or  any  constable,  to  take  the  person  offending  into 
custody  and  remove  him  from  the  precincts  of  the  board  or  court,  to  be 
detained  in  custody  until  the  rising  of  the  board  or  court,  and  the 
person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 

Obstruction  of  Sec.  115.  Every  person  who  prints  or  publishes  anything  calculated 
board  or  court.  obstruct  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  prejudicially  affect  any 
matter  before  the  board  or  court  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50 
($243.33). 

Rower  to  pro-  Sec.  116.  If,  without  good  cause  shown,  any  party  to  proceedings 
fads  to  attend lty  before  the  board  or  court  fails  to  attend  or  be  represented,  the  board  or 
court  may  proceed  and  act  as  fully  in  the  matter  before  it  as  if  such 
party  had  duly  attended  or  been  represented. 

Proceedings  to  Sec.  117.  Where  any  change  takes  place  in  the  members  constituting 
change1  board  tbe  board  or  the  court,  any  proceeding  or  inquiry  then  in  progress  shall 
or  court.  not  abate  or  be  affected,  but  shall  continue  and  be  dealt  with  by  the 

board  or  the  court  as  if  no  such  change  had  taken  place: 

Provided ,  That  the  board  or  the  court  may  require  evidence  to  be 
retaken  where  necessary. 

Proceedings  not  Sec.  118.  (1)  Proceedings  before  the  board  or  court  shall  not  abate 
reason  of  death*7  by  reason  of  the  seat  of  any  member  of  the  board  or  court  being  vacant 
for  any  cause  whatever,  or  of  the  death  of  any  party  to  the  proceedings, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  legal  personal  representative  of  the  deceased 
party  shall  be  substituted  in  his  stead. 

Recommenda-  (2)  A  recommendation  or  order  of  the  board,  or  an  award  or  order  of 
void °f for  ^infor-  ^ie  court>  shall  not  be.void  or  in  any  way  vitiated  by  reason  merely  of 
mality.  any  informality  or  error  of  form,  or  noncompliance  with  this  act. 
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Sec.  119.  (1)  The  proceedings  of  the  board  or  court  shall  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  public: 

Provided ,  That,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  before  it,  the  board 
or  court,  of  its  own  motion  or  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties, 
may  direct  that  the  proceedings  be  conducted  in  private;  and  in  such 
case  all  persons  (other  than  the  parties,  their  representatives,  the 
officers  of  the  board  or  court,  and  the  witness  under  examination)  shall 
withdraw. 

(2)  The  board  or  court  may  sit  during  the  day  or  at  night,  as  it  thinks 
fit. 


Sec.  120.  (1)  Any  board  and  the  court,  and,  upon  being  authorized 
in  writing  by  the  board  or  court,  any  member  of  such  board  or  court 
respectively,  or  any  officer  of  such  board  or  court,  or  any  other  person, 
without  any  other  warrant  than  this  act,  may  at  any  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset — 

(a)  Enter  upon  any  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine, 
mine  workings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  wherein  or  in  respect  of  which' any  industry  is  carried  on 
or  any  work  is  being  or  has  been  done  or  commenced,  or  any  matter  or 
thing  is  taking  or  has  taken  place,  which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  board  or  court; 

(b)  Inspect  and  view  any  work,  material,  machinery,  appliances, 
article,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  being  in  such  manufactory,  build¬ 
ing,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine  workings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed,  place, 
or  premises  as  aforesaid ; 

(c)  Interrogate  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  in  or  upon  any  such 
manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine  workings,  ship  or 
vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  or  in  relation 
to  any  matter  or  thing  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

(2)  Every  person  who  hinders  or  obstructs  the  board  or  court,  or 
any  member  or  officer  thereof,  respectively,  or  other  person,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  power  conferred  by  this  section,  or  who  refuses  to  the 
board  or  court,  or  any  member  or  officer  thereof  respectively  duly 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  entrance  during  any  such  time  as  aforesaid  to 
any  such  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine  work¬ 
ings,  ship  or  vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises,  or  refuses  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  him  as  aforesaid,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50 
($243.33). 

Sec.  121.  With  respect  to  the  Government  railways  open  for  traffic 
the  following  special  provisions  shall  apply,  anything  elsewhere  in  this 
act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

(a)  The  society  of  railway  servants  called  “The  Amalgamated  So¬ 
ciety  of  Railway  Servants,”  and  now  registered  under  the  acts  of  which 
this  act  is  a  consolidation,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  registered  under  this 
act; 

( b )  In  the  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  said  society,  any  reconstruc¬ 
tion  thereof,  or  any  society  of  Government  railway  servants  formed  in 
its  stead,  may  register  under  this  act  as  an  industrial  union  of  workers; 

(c)  The  minister  of  railways  may  from  time  to  time  enter  into  indus¬ 
trial  agreements  with  the  registered  society  in  like  manner  in  all  respects 
as  if  the  management  of  the  Government  railways  were  an  industry,  and 
he  were  the  employer  of  all  workers  employed  therein; 

(d)  If  any  industrial  dispute  arises  between  the  minister  and  the 
society  it  may  be  referred  to  the  court  for  settlement  as  hereinafter 
provided; 

( e )  The  society  may,  by  petition  filed  with  the  clerk  and  setting  forth 
the  particulars  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  pray  the  court  to  hear  and 
determine  the  same; 

(/)  Such  petition  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  society  and  the  hands 
of  two  members  of  the  committee  of  management; 

( g )  No  such  petition  shall  be  filed  except  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  a 
special  meeting  of  the  society  duly  called  for  the  purpose  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  and  with  respect  to  such  resolution  and  the  procedure 
thereon  section  107  shall  apply; 

(h)  Such  petition  when  duly  filed  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  by 
the  clerk,  and  the  court,  if  it  considers  the  dispute  sufficiently  grave  to 
call  for  investigation  and  settlement,  shall  notify  the  minister  thereof, 
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and  appoint  a  time  and  place  at  which  the  dispute  will  be  investigated 
and  determined,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  reference,  and  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  same  accord¬ 
ingly  and  to  make  award  thereon; 

(i)  In  making  any  award  under  this  section  the  court  shall  have 
regard  to  the  schedule  of  classification  in  the  Government  railways 
act,  1908; 

(j)  In  any  proceedings  before  the  court  under  this  section  the 
minister  may  be  represented  by  any  officer  of  the  department  whom 
he  appoints  in  that  behalf; 

( k )  All  expenses  incurred  and  moneys  payable  by  the  minister 
under  this  section  shall  be  payable  out  of  moneys  to  be  appropriated 
by  Parliament  for  the  purpose ; 

( l )  In  no  case  shall  the  board  have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  society, 
nor  shall  the  society  or  any  branch  thereof  have  any  right  to  nomi¬ 
nate  or  vote  for  the  election  of  any  member  of  the  board; 

(m)  Except  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  court  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  society; 

(ft)  For  the  purposes  of  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  court 
the  society  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  industrial  union  of  workers,  and 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  governor  accordingly. 

Sec.  122.  Whenever  any  portion  of  a  district  is  severed  therefrom, 
and  either  added  to  another  district  or  constituted  a  new  district  or 
part  of  a  new  district,  every  award  and  industrial  agreement  in  force 
in  the  district  from  which  such  portion  is  severed  shall,  so  far  as  it  is 
in  force  in  such  portion,  remain  in  force  therein  until  superseded  by 
another  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

Sec.  123  (as  amended  by  act  No.  239,  1908).  Where  in  any  award 
provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  a  permit  to  any  worker  to  accept  a 
wage  below  that  prescribed  for  ordinary  workers  in  the  trade  to  which 
the  award  relates  the  following  provisions  shall  apply; 

(a)  The  application  for  a  permit  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
applicant,  and  addressed  to  the  person  authorized  by  the  award  to 
issue  the  same; 

( b )  Such  person  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of  such 
application,  being  not  later  than  two  days  after  the  receipt  by  him 
of  the  application,  and  shall  give  notice  of  such  time  and  place  to 
the  secretary  of  the  industrial  union  of  workers  in  the  trade  to  which 
the  award  relates; 

(c)  Such  notice  shall  be  in  writing,  and  may  be  delivered  to  the 
secretary  personally  or  left  at  the  registered  office  of  the  industrial 
union  within  24  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  application; 

( d )  Such  secretary,  or  some  other  person  appointed  in  that  behalf  by 
the  union,  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  hearing  so 
as  to  enable  the  union  to  express  its  views  upon  the  application; 

( e )  No  such  permit  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  is  not  usually 
employed  in  the  industry  to  which  the  award  applies; 

(/)  A  permit  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  period  for  which  it  is  granted. 

Sec.  124.  Any  notification  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  in  the 
Gazette  by  or  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  given  in  evidence 
in  all  courts  of  justice,  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  act  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  Gazette. 

Sec.  125.  (1)  Every  document  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court  shall  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  proof,  and  the  signature  of  the 
judge  of  the  court,  or  the  chairman  of  the  board,  or  the  registrar,  or  the 
clerk  of  awards  shall  be  judicially  noticed  in  or  before  any  court  or 
person  or  officer  acting  judicially  or  under  any  power  or  authority 
contained  in  this  act: 

Provided,  Such  signature  is  attached  to  some  award,  order,  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  other  official  document  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  under 
this  act  or  any  enactment  mentioned  in  the  schedule  hereto. 

(2)  No  proof  shall  be  required  of  the  handwriting  of  official  position 
of  any  person  acting  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

Sec.  126.  (1)  No  person  shall  serve  or  cause  to  be  served  on  Sunday 
any  order  or  other  process  of  the  court,  and  such  service  shall  be  void 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 
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(2)  Every  person  who  commits  a  breach  of  this  section  is  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67),  to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  way 
under  the  justices  of  the  peace  act,  1908. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  annul,  repeal,  or  in 
any  way  affect  the  common  law,  or  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  rule 
of  practice  or  procedure,  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  authorizing  the 
service  of  any  writ,  process,  or  warrant. 

Sec.  127.  (1)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
for  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  Prescribing  the  forms  of  certificates  or  other  instruments  to  be 
issued  by  the  registrar,  and  of  any  certificate  or  other  proceeding  of  any 
board  or  any  officer  thereof; 

( b )  Prescribing  the  duties  of  clerks  of  awards,  and  of  all  other  officers 
and  persons  acting  in  the  execution  of  this  act; 

(c)  Providing  for  anything  necessary  to  carry  out  the  first  or  any 
subsequent  election  of  members  of  boards,  or  on  any  vacancy  therein 
or  in  the  office  of  chairman  of  any  board,  including  the  forms  of  any 
notice,  proceeding,  or  instrument  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  or  in 
respect  of  any  such  election; 

(d)  Providing  for  the  mode  in  which  recommendations  by  industrial 
unions  as  to  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  court  shall  be  made 
and  authenticated; 

( e )  Prescribing  any  act  or  thing  necessary  to  supplement  or  render 
more  effectual  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  the  conduct  of  proceed¬ 
ings  before  a  board  or  the  court,  or  the  transfer  of  such  proceedings  from 
one  of  such  bodies  to  the  other; 

(/)  Providing  generally  for  any  other  matter  or  thing  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  this  act  or  to  meet  any  particular  case; 

(g)  Prescribing  what  fees  shall  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  proceeding 
before  a  board  or  the  court  and  the  party  by  whom  such  fees  shall  be 
paid; 

(h)  Prescribing  what  respective  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  board ; 

(i)  Prescribing  what  respective  traveling  expenses  shall  be  payable 
to  the  members  of  the  court  (including  the  judge)  and  to  the  members 
of  the  board ;  and 

( j )  For  any  other  purpose  for  which  regulations  are  contemplated  or 
required  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  act. 

(2)  All  such  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
gazetting  thereof,  and  shall,  within  14  days  after  such  gazetting,  be  laid 
before  Parliament  if  in  session,  or  if  not  in  session,  then  within  14  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

Sec.  129.  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  5  of  section  65  and  sub¬ 
section  2  of  section  74  hereof,  all  charges  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  such  annual  appropriations  as  from  time  to  time  are 
made  for  that  purpose  by  Parliament. 

Sec.  130.  No  stamp  duty  shall  be  payable  upon  or  in  respect  of  any 
registration,  certificate,  agreement,  award,  statutory  declaration,  or 
instrument  effected,  issued,  or  made  under  this  act: 

Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  fees  of  any 
court  payable  by  means  of  stamps. 

Sec.  131.  Except  as  provided  by  section  121  hereof,  or  by  the  special 
provisions  of  any  other  act,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  Crown 
or  to  any  department  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  AMEND¬ 
MENT  ACT,  1908,  NO.  239. 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  industrial  conciliation  and 
arbitration  amendment  act,  1908,  and  shall  be  read  together  with  and 
deemed  to  form  part  of  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act, 
1908  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  principal  act”). 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1909. 
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Part  I. — Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

Section  3.  (1)  In  this  act  the  term  “strike”  means  the  act  of  any 
number  of  workers  who  are  or  have  been  in  the  employment  whether  of 
the  same  employer  or  of  different  employers  in  discontinuing  that  em¬ 
ployment,  whether  wholly  or  partially,  or  in  breaking  their  contracts  of 
service,  or  in  refusing  or  failing  after  any  such  discontinuance  to  resume 
or  return  to  their  employment,  the  said  discontinuance,  breach,  refusal, 
or  failure  being  due  to  any  combination,  agreement,  or  common  under¬ 
understanding,  whether  express  or  implied,  made  or  entered  into  by  the 
said  workers: 

(a)  With  intent  to  compel  or  induce  any  such  employer  to  agree  to 
terms  of  employment,  or  comply  with  any  demands  made  by  the  said 
or  any  other  workers;  or 

( b )  With  intent  to  cause  loss  or  inconvenience  to  any  such  employer 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business;  or 

(c)  With  intent  to  incite,  aid,  abet,  instigate,  or  procure  any  other 
strike;  or 

( d )  With  intent  to  assist  workers  in  the  employment  of  any  other 
employer  to  compel  or  induce  that  employer  to  agree  to  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  comply  with  any  demands  made  upon  him  by  any  workers. 

(2)  In  this  act  the  expression  “to  strike”  means  to  become  a  party 
to  a  strike,  and  the  term  “striker”  means  a  party  to  a  strike. 

Sec.  4.  In  this  act  the  term  “lockout”  means  the  act-of  an  employer 
in  closing'  his  place  of  business,  or  suspending  or  discontinuing  his 
business  or  any  branch  thereof: 

(а)  With  intent  to  compel  or  induce  any  workers  to  agree  to  terms 
of  employment,  or  comply  with  any  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
said  or  any  other  employer;  or 

(б)  With  intent  to  cause  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  workers  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  or  to  any  of  them;  or 

(c)  With  intent  to  incite,  aid,  abet,  instigate,  or  procure  any  other 
lockout;  or 

(d)  With  intent  to  ’assist  any  other  employer  to  compel  or  induce 
any  workers  to  agree  to  terms  of  employment  or  comply  with  any  de¬ 
mands  made  by  him. 

Sec.  5.  (1)  When  a  strike  takes  place  in  any  industry  every  worker 
who  is  or  becomes  a  party  to  the  strike  and  who  is  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  bound  by  any  award  or  industrial  agreement  affecting 
that  industry  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 

(2)  When  a  lockout  takes  place  in  any  industry  every  employer  who 
is  or  becomes  a  party  to  the  lockout,  and  who  is  at  the  commencement 
of  the  lockout  bound  by  any  award  or  industrial  agreement  affecting 
that  industry,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £500  ($2,433 .25) . 

(3)  No  worker  or  employer  shall  be  liable  to  more  than  one  penalty 
in  respect  of  the  same  strike  or  lockout,  notwithstanding  the  continu¬ 
ance  thereof. 

(4)  No  proceedings  shall  be  commenced  or  continued  under  this 
section  against  any  worker  or  employer  who  is  a  party  to  a  strike  or 
lockout  if  judgment  has  already  been  obtained  under  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  section  in  respect  of  the  same  strike  or  lockout  against  any 
industrial  union  or  industrial  association  of  which  the  worker  or  em¬ 
ployer  is  a  member. 

Sec.  6.  (1)  Every  person  who  incites,  instigates,  aids,  or  abets  an 
unlawful  strike  or  lockout  or  the  continuance  of  any  such  strike  or 
lockout,  or  who  incites,  instigates,  or  assists  any  person  to  become  a 
party  to  any  such  strike  or  lockout,  is  liable,  if  a  worker,  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67),  and  if  an  industrial  union,  industrial  asso¬ 
ciation,  trade-union,  employer,  or  any  person  other  than  a  worker,  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £200  ($973.30). 

(2)  Every  person  who  makes  any  gift  of  money  or  other  valuable 
thing  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  is  a  party  to  any  unlawful 
strike  or  lockout,  or  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  industrial  union,  indus¬ 
trial  association,  trade-union,  or  other  society  or  association  of  which 
any  such  person  is  a  member,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  aided  or  abetted 
the  strike  or  lockout  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  unless  he 
proves  that  he  so  acted  without  the  intent  of  aiding  or  abetting  the 
strike  or  lockout. 
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(3)  When  a  strike  or  lockout  takes  place,  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  any  industrial  union  or  industrial  association  are  at  any 
time  parties  to  the  strike  or  lockout,  the  said  union  or  association  shail 
be  deemed  to  have  instigated  the  strike  or  lockout. 

(4)  In  this  section  the  term  “unlawful  strike”  means  a  strike  of  any 
workers  who  are  bound  at  the  commencement  of  the  strike  by  an  award 
or  industrial  agreement  affecting  the  industry  in  which  the  strike 
arises. 

(5)  In  this  section  the  term  “unlawful  lockout”  means  a  lockout 
by  any  employer  who  is  bound  at  the  commencement  of  the  lockout 
by  an  award  or  industrial  agreement  affecting  the  industry  in  which 
the  lockout  occurs. 

Sec.  7.  Every  penalty  hereinbefore  referred  to  shall  be  recoverable  Reco  very 
at  the  suit  of  an  inspector  of  awards  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penalty  of  penalties, 
for  a  breach  of  an  award  and  not  otherwise,  and  all  the  provisions  here¬ 
inafter  in  this  act  contained  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  an 
award  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  accordingly. 

Sec.  9.  (1)  If  any  person  employed  in  any  of  the  industries  to  which  .Special  penal- 
this  section  applies  strikes  without  having  given  to  his  employer,  within  pfd Ust J- j ecifl 6 ^ 
one  month  before  so  striking,  not  less  than  14  days’  notice  in  writing, 
signed  by  him,  of  his  intention  to  strike,  or  strikes  before  the  expiry 
of  any  notice  so  given  by  him,  the  striker  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  before  a  magistrate  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £25  ($121.66). 

(2)  If  any  employer  engaged  in  any  of  the  industries  to  which  this 
section  applies  locks  out  without  having  given  to  his  employees,  within 
one  month  before  so  locking  out,  not  less  than  14  days’  notice  in  writing 
of  his  intention  to  lock  out,  or  locks  out  before  the  expiry  of  any  notice 
so  given  by  him,  such  employer  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction 
before  a  magistrate  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £500  ($2,433.25). 

(3)  This  section  applies  to  the  following  industries: 

(a)  The  manufacture  or  supply  of  coal  gas; 

( b )  The  production  or  supply  of  electricity  for  light  or  power; 

(c)  The  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  borough  or  other 
place; 

( d )  The  supply  of  milk  for  domestic  consumption; 

( e )  The  slaughtering  or  supply  of  meat  for  domestic  consumption; 

(/)  The  sale  or  delivery  of  coal,  whether  for  domestic  or  industrial 

purposes; 

( g )  The  working  of  any  ferry,  tramway,  or  railway  used  for  the  public 
carriage  of  goods  or  passengers. 

(4)  Every  person  who  incites,  instigates,  aids,  or  abets  any  offense 
against  this  section,  or  who  incites,  instigates,  or  assists  any  person  who 
has  struck  or  locked  out  in  breach  of  this  section  to  continue  to  be  a 
party  to  the  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  conviction 
before  a  magistrate,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  in  the  case  of  a  worker  £25 
($121.66),  or  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  union,  industrial  association, 
trade-union,  employer,  or  any  person  other  than  a  worker,  £500 
($2,433.25). 

(5)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any  liability  under  section  5 
or  section  6  of  this  act,  save  that  when  a  judgment  or  conviction  has 
been  obtained  against  any  person  under  any  one  of  those  sections  no 
further  proceedings  shall  be  taken  or  continued  against  him  under  any 
other  of  those  sections  in  respect  of  the  same  act. 

Sec.  10  (as  amended  by  act  No.  33,  1911).  (1)  When  an  industrial  Suspension  of 
union  or  industrial  association  of  workers  is  convicted  under  section  9  ^Wra  1011 
of  this  act  of  having  incited,  instigated,  aided,  or  abetted  a  strike  by 
any  of  its  members  in  breach  of  that  section,  or  the  continuance  by  any 
of  its  members  of  a  strike  commenced  in  breach  of  that  section,  or  when 
judgment  is  obtained  under  section  6  of  this  act  against  an  industrial 
union  or  industrial  association  of  workers  for  a  penalty  incurred  by  it 
for  inciting,  instigating,  aiding ,*or  abetting  a  strike  by  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  or  the  continuance  of  any  such  strike,  or  for  inciting,  instigating, 
or  assisting  any  person  to  become  a  party  to  any  such  strike,  the  court 
in  which  the  conviction  or  judgment  is  obtained  may  in  the  said  convic¬ 
tion  or  judgment  order  that  the  registration  of  the  union  or  association 
shall  be  suspended  for  such  period  as  the  court  thinks  fit,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  years. 
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(2)  During  any  such  period  of  suspension  the  said  union  or  associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  incapable  of  instituting  or  continuing  or  of  being  a  party 
to  any  conciliation  or  arbitration  proceedings  under  the  principal  act 
or  this  act,  or  of  entering  into  any  industrial  agreement,  or  of  taking 
or  continuing  any  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  an  award  or  indus¬ 
trial  agreement,  or  of  making  any  application  for  the  cancellation  of 
its  registration. 

(3)  During  any  such  period  of  suspension  the  operation  *of  any  award 
or  industrial  agreement  in  force  at  any  time  during  that  period  shall  be 
suspended  so  far  as  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  applies  to  persons 
who  are  members  of  that  union  or  association,  or  who  were  members 
thereof  at  the  time  when  the  offense  was  committed  in  respect  of 
which  the  said  judgment  or  conviction  was  given  or  obtained,  and 
also  so  far  as  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  applies  to  the  employers 
of  any  such  persons: 

Provided ,  That  in  making  the  order  of  suspension  the  court  may  limit 
the  operation  of  this  subsection  to  any  industrial  district  or  districts, 
or  to  any  portion  thereof. 

(4)  During  any  period  of  such  suspension  no  new  industrial  union  ' 
or  industrial  association  of  workers  shall  be  registered  in  the  same  indus¬ 
trial  district  in  respect  of  the  same  industry. 

(5)  The  industrial  union  or  industrial  association  against  which  any 
such  order  of  suspension  is  made  may  appeal  therefrom  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  from  the  judgment  or  conviction  in  respect  of  which  the  order  is 
made,  and  on  any  such  appeal  the  court  in  which  it  is  heard  may  con¬ 
firm,  vary,  or  quash  the  order  of  suspension,  and  may  make  such  order 
as  to  the  costs  of  the  appeal  as  the  said  court  thinks  lit. 

(6)  The  variation  or  quashing  of  an  order  of  suspension  on  appeal 
shall  take  effect  as  from  the  date  on  which  the  order  is  so  varied  or 
quashed,  and  not  as  from  the  date  of  the  order. 

(7)  Every  judgment  or  conviction  in  respect  of  which  any  such  order 
of  suspension  is  made  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  whether  on  a  point  of  law  or  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
that  judgment  or  of  the  fine  imposed  by  that  conviction. 
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of  Section  12.  This  part  of  this  act  applies  to  all  awards  and  industrial 
agreements  whether  made  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this 
act,  and  to  all  breaches  of  awards  or  industrial  agreements  whether 
committed  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  save  that  all 
proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  any  award  or  industrial  agreement 
which  are  pending  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  may  be  continued 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  Every  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or 
employer  who  commits  a  breach  of  an  award  or  industrial  agreement 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £100  ($486.65)  in  respect  of 
every  such  breach. 

(2)  Every  worker  who  commits  a  breach  of  an  award  or  industrial 
agreement  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  in 
respect  of  every  such  breach. 

y  Sec.  14.  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  21  hereof,  every 
such  penalty  shall  be  recoverable  by  action  in  a  magistrate’s  court,  and 
not  otherwise. 

(2)  Every  such  action  may  be  brought  in  any  magistrate’s  court  in 
any  industrial  district  in  which  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  is 
in  force  or  in  which  the  cause  of  action  or  any  part  thereof  arose,  and 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  magistrate  only. 

(3)  Every  such  action  may  be  brought  at  the  suit  of  an  inspector  of 
awards  or  at  the  suit  of  any  party  to  the  award  or  industrial  agreement. 

(4)  A  claim  for  two  or  more  penalties  against  the  same  defendant 
may  be  joined  in  the  same  action,  although  the  aggregate  amount  so 
claimed  may  be  in  excess  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate’s  court 
in  an  ordinary  action  for  the  recovery  of  money. 

(5)  No  court  fees  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  action. 

(6)  No  industrial  union  or  industrial  association  shall  be  capable  of 
bringing  any  such  action  until  a  resolution  to  that  effect  has  been 
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passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  union  or  association,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  thereof. 

(7)  In  every  such  action  the  summons  shall  be  served  on  the  defend¬ 
ant  at  least  five  clear  days  before  the  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  action. 

Sec.  15.  Unless  within  two  clear  days  before  the  day  of  the  hearing  .Defendant  to 
of  any  such  action  the  defendant  delivers  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  the  glve  notlce- 
clerk  of  the  magistrate’s  court  a  notice  of  his  intention  to  defend  the 
action  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  defend  the  same  except  with  the  leave 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  may  without  hearing  evidence 
give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

Sec.  16.  In  any  such  action  the  magistrate  may  give  judgment  for  P?wers  of 
the  total  amount  claimed,  or  any  greater  or  less  amount  as  he  thinks  masistrate- 
fit  (not  exceeding  in  respect  of  any  one  breach  the  maximum  penalty 
hereinbefore  prescribed),  or,  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  breach  proved 
against  the  defendant  is  trivial  or  excusable,  the  action  may  be  dis¬ 
missed,  and  in  any  case  he  may  give  such  judgment  as  to  costs  as  he 
thinks  fit. 

Sec.  17.  (1)  Every  penalty  recovered  in  any  such  action  shall  be  Application  of 
recovered  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  and  the  amount  P®^altIes  recov' 
thereof  shall,  when  received  by  the  plaintiff,  be  paid  into  the  public 
account. 

(2)  When  the  plaintiff  is  any  person  other  than  an  inspector  of 
awards  the  amount  of  the  penalty  shall  be  paid  into  court  or  to  an 
inspector  of  awards  and  not  to  the  plaintiff,  and  shall  thereupon  be 
paid  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  by  the  said  inspector  into  the  public 
account. 

Sec.  18.  In  any  such  action  the  magistrate  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  be-  Magistrate  may 
fore  giving  judgment,  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  arbi- state  case, 
tration  and  may  thereupon  adjourn  the  hearing  or  determination  of 
the  action. 

Sec.  19  (as  amended  by  act  No.  33,  1911).  (1)  Any  party  to  any  such  Appeal  to  court 
action  may,  if  the  amount  of  the  claim  is  not  less  than  £5  ($24.33),  appeal  ofarbitration- 
to  the  court  of  arbitration  against  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  in 
that  action. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  by  this  section,  there  shall  be  no  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  in  any  such  action. 

(3)  On  any  appeal  under  this  section  the  court  of  arbitration  shall 
have  the  same  powers  as  the  supreme  court  has  in  respect  of  an  appeal 
from  a  magistrate’s  court,  and  the  determination  of  the  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration  shall  be  final. 

(4)  In  respect  of  any  such  appeal  sections  153  to  158  and  sections 
160  and  161  of  the  magistrates’  courts  act,  1908,  shall  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  apply,  and  shall  be  read  as  if  the  references 
therein  to  the  supreme  court  were  references  to  the  court  of  arbitration. 

(5)  No  such  action  shall  be  removed  into  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  20.  The  judgment  in  any  such  action  shall  be  enforceable  in  .  Enforcement  of 
the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  for  debt  or  damages  in  the  magistrate’s  judgment- 
court,  and  in  no  other  manner: 

Provided ,  That,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  section 
27  of  the  wages  protection  and  contractors’  liens  act,  1908,  where  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  in  pursuance  of  any  such  judgment  for  the  attachment 
of  the  wages  of  any  worker  an  order  of  attachment  may  be  made  in 
respect  of  the  surplus  of  his  wages  above  the  sum  of  £2  ($9.73)  a  week 
in  the  case  of  a  worker  who  is  married  or  is  a  widower  or  widow  with 
children,  or  above  the  sum  of  £1  ($4.87)  a  week  in  the  case  of  any 
other  worker: 

Provided  also,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  application  for 
attachment,  all  wages  which  may  at  any  time  thereafter  become  due 
to  the  judgment  debtor  by  any  employer,  although  they  are  not  yet 
earned  or  owing,  and  whether  they  become  due  in  respect  of  any  con¬ 
tract  of  service  existing  at  the  time  of  the  application  or  made  at  any 
later  time,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  debt  accruing  to  the  judgment 
debtor  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  magistrates’  courts 
act,  1908,  relating  to  the  attachment  of  debts;  and  on  the  making  of 
any  order  of  attachment  in  respect  of  such  wages  the  employer  shall 
pay  into  court  from  time  to  time  as  those  wages  become  due  and  paya- 
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ble  such  sum  as  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  charge  imposed  thereon  by 
the  order  of  attachment: 

Provided  also,  That  no  charge  upon  or  assignment  of  his  wages,  when¬ 
ever  or  however  made,  by  any  worker  shall  have  any  force  whatever 
to  defeat  or  affect  an  attachment,  and  an  order  of  attachment  may  be 
made  and  shall  have  effect  as  if  no  such  charge  or  assignment  existed: 

Provided  also,  That  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  under  the  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt  limitation  act,  1908,  against  any  person  for  failing  or 
refusing  to  pay  any  penalty  or  other  sum  of  money  due  by  him  under 
this  act. 

Recovery  o  f  Sec.  21.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  any 
penalties.  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  under  this  act  may  be  brought  by 

an  inspector  of  awards  in  the  court  of  arbitration  instead  of  in  a  magis¬ 
trate’s  court. 

(2)  The  decision  of  the  court  of  arbitration  in  any  such  action  shall 


Procedure. 


Governor  may 
make  regulations. 


be  final. 

(3)  The  procedure  in  actions  so  brought  in  the  court  of  arbitration 
shall  be  determined  by  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  governor  in 
council  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  sections  15,  16  and  17  of  this  act  shall,  so  far  as 
applicable,  extend  and  apply  to  any  action  so  brought  in  the  court  of 
arbitration,  and  shall  in  respect  of  any  such  action  be  read  as  if  every 
reference  in  those  sections  to  a  magistrate  was  a  reference  to  the  court 
of  arbitration,  and  as  if  every  reference  therein  to  the  clerk  of  the 
magistrate’s  court  was  a  reference  to  the  registrar  of  the  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration. 

(5)  A  certificate  of- the  judgment  of  the  court  of  arbitration  in  any 
such  action,  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  of  that  court,  specifying 
the  amount  payable  under  the  judgment  and  the  parties  thereto,  may 
be  filed  in  any  magistrate’s  court  or  magistrates’  courts,  and  the  said 
judgment  shall  thereupon  be  deemed  to  be  a  judgment  duly  recovered 
in  an  action  for  a  penalty  under  this  act  in  the  court  or  in  each  of  the 
courts  in  which  a  certificate  has  been  so  filed,  and  shall  be  enforceable 
in  all  respects  accordingly. 

Sec.  22.  The  governor  may  by  order  in  council  make  regulations, 
consistent  with  this  act,  prescribing  the  procedure  in  actions  brought 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  and  in  appeals  to  the  court 
of  arbitration. 

Enforcement  of  Sec.  23.  When  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  is  made  by  the 
of6 court* 1  c  a  t  6  court  of  arbitration,  and  no  other  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  order  are  contained  in  this  act  or  in  the  principal  act,  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  of  the  said  court,  specifying  the  amount 
payable  and  the  persons  by  and  to  whom  it  is  payable,  may  be  filed 
in  any  magistrate’s  court,  and  shall  thereupon  be  enforceable  in  the 
like  manner  as  a  judgment  given  by  the  last-mentioned  court  in  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt. 

Judgment  re-  Sec.  24.  If  in  any  action  judgment  is  given  under  the  foregoing 
membereof union  Provisi°ns  of  this  act,  whether  by  a  magistrate’s  court  or  by  the  court 
or  association.  of  arbitration,  against  an  industrial  union  or  industrial  association,  and 
is  not  fully  satisfied  within  one  month  thereafter,  all  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  said  industrial  union  or  industrial  association  at  the 
time  when  the  offense  was  committed  in  respect  of  which  the  judgment 
was  given  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  on  the  judgment  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  obtained  against  them  personally,  and 
all  proceedings  in  execution  or  otherwise  in  pursuance  of  the  judgment 
may  be  taken  against  them  or  any  of  them  accordingly,  save  that 
no  person  shall  be  liable  under  this  section  for  a  larger  sum  than  £5 
($24.33)., 

Unsatisfied  Sec.  25.  Judgment  recovered  at  the  suit  of  any  person  for  a  penalty 
Jbar§to  action°l  aunder  this  act  shall  not,  until  and  unless  it  is  fully  satisfied,  be  a  bar 
to  any  other  action  at  the  suit  of  any  other  plaintiff  for  the  recovery  of 
the  same  penalty. 

Action  within  Sec.  26.  No  action  shall  be  commenced  for  the  recovery  of  any  pen- 
six  months.  aity  under  this  act  save  within  six  months  after  the  cause  of  action 
has  arisen. 
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Part  III. — Conciliation. 

Section  27.  (1)  After  the  commencement  of  this  act  no  industrial 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  any  board  of  conciliation  under  the  prin¬ 
cipal  act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  industrial  dispute  which  at  the  commencement 
of  this  act  has  already  been  referred  to  a  board  of  conciliation,  further 
proceedings  for  the  settlement  of  that  dispute  shall  be  taken  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

(3)  After  the  commencement  of  this  act  no  person  shall  be  elected 
or  appointed  as  a  member  of  a  board  of  conciliation;  and  all  persons 
theretofore  so  elected  or  appointed  shall  retire  from  office  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected  or  appointed. 

Sec.  28.  (1)  After  the  commencement  of  this  act  no  industrial  dis¬ 
pute  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  until  it  has  been  first  referred  to  a 
council  of  conciliation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereinafter 
contained. 

(2)  Every  party  to  a  dispute  so  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation 
shall  be  either  an  industrial  union,  an  industrial  association,  or  an 
employer. 

Sec.  29.  (1)  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  per¬ 
sons  as  he  thinks  fit  (not  exceeding  four  in  number)  as  conciliation 
commissioners  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “commissioners”)  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  hereinafter  set  forth. 

(2)  Every  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  but  may  be  reappointed  from  time  to  time,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  from  office  by  the  governor. 

(3)  Every  commissioner  shall  exercise  his  jurisdiction  within  such 
industrial  district  or  districts  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  assigned 
to  him  by  the  governor  by  order  in  council. 

(4)  Every  commissioner  ‘shall  receive  such  salary  or  other  remu¬ 
neration  as  is  from  time  to  time  appropriated  by  Parliament  for  that 
purpose. 

(5)  If  on  or  before  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  commissioner 
he  is  reappointed  to  that  office,  all  proceedings  pending  before  him  or 
before  any  council  of  conciliation  of  which  he  is  a  member  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  completed  as  if  he  had  held  office  continuously. 

(6)  If  from  any  cause  any  commissioner  is  unable  to  act,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  may  appoint  some  other  person  to  act  in  his  stead  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  inability,  and  while  so  acting  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  in  whose 
stead  he  is  acting. 

(7)  If  any  commissioner  dies  or  resigns  his  office,  or  is  removed  from 
office,  or  if  his  term  of  office  expires  without  reappointment,  all  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  pending  before  him  or  before  any  council  of  conciliation 
of  which  he  is  a  member  may  be  continued  before  his  successor  or  before 
the  said  council,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  this  purpose  his  successor 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  that  council,  and  all  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  first-mentioned  commissioner  as  a  member 
of  that  council  shall  vest  in  his  successor  accordingly. 

(8)  When  in  any  case  no  commissioner  is  immediately  available  to 
deal  with  any  dispute  which  has  arisen,  the  governor  may  appoint  some 
person  to  act  as  a  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  such 
dispute,  and  while  so  acting  the  person  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  commissioner,  and  any  commissioner  so 
appointed  shall  be  paid  such  fees  as  may  be  fixed  by  regulation. 

(9)  No  appointment  made  in  pursuance  or  intended  pursuance  of 
subsection  five  or  subsection  seven  of  this  section  shall  in  any  court 
or  in  any  proceedings  be  questioned  or  invalidated  on  the  ground 
that  due  occasion  for  the  appointment  has  not  arisen  or  has  ceased. 

Sec.  30.  (1)  Any  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  em¬ 
ployer,  being  a  party  to  an  industrial  dispute,  may  make  application 
in  the  prescribed  form  to  the  commissioner  exercising  jurisdiction 
within  the  industrial  district  in  which  the  dispute  has  arisen  that  the 
dispute  may  be  heard  by  a  council  of  conciliation. 

(2)  No  such  application  shall  be  made  by  an  industrial  union  or 
industrial  association  unless  the  proposed  application  has  been  ap- 
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proved  by  the  members  in  manner  provided  by  section  one  hundred 
and  seven  of  the  principal  act. 

(3)  Two  or  more  industrial  unions,  industrial  associations,  or  em¬ 
ployers  may  join  in  making  a  joint  application  in  respect  of  the  same 
dispute. 

(4)  Every  application  made  under  this  section  shall  state: 

(a)  The  name  of  the  union,  association,  or  employer  making  the 
application  (hereinafter,  together  with  any  other  unions,  associations, 
or  employers  subsequently  joined  as  applicants,  termed  “the  appli¬ 
cants”); 

( b )  The  name  of  all  industrial  unions,  industrial  associations,  and 
employers  whom  the  applicants  desire  to  be  made  parties  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  (hereinafter,  together  with  any  other  unions,  associations,  or 
employers  subsequently  joined  as  respondents,  termed  “the  respond¬ 
ents”); 

(c)  A  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  dispute; 

( d )  A  detailed  statement  of  the  claims  made  by  the  applicants 
against  the  respondents  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute; 

( e )  The  proposed  number  of  persons  (being  either  one,  two,  or  three) 
whom  the  applicants  desire  to  be  appointed  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  applicants  as  assessors  to  sit  with  the  commissioner  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  settlement  of  the  dispute; 

(/)  The  names  of  the  persons  so  recommended  by  the  applicants; 

(5)  Every  person  so  recommended  as  an  assessor  must  be  or  have  been 
actually  and  bona  fide  engaged  or  employed  either  as  an  employer  or  as 
a  worker  in  the  industry,  or  in  any  one  of  the  industries,  in  respect  of 
which  the  dispute  has  arisen  (whether  in  the  same  or  in  another  indus¬ 
trial  district) : 

Provided,  That  if  in  any  case,  by  reason  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  that  case,  the  commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  impracticable  or 
inexpedient  that  all  the  assessors  should  be  persons  so  qualified,  he 
may  appoint  as  one  of  their  assessors,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
applicants,  a  person  who  is  not  so  qualified. 

'  (6)  Any  person  so  recommended  as  an  assessor  may  be  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  to  the  dispute,  or  may  be  a  member  of  an  industrial  union  or  indus¬ 
trial  association  which  is  a  party  to  the  dispute. 

(7)  If  the  commissioner  to  whom  the  application  is  made  is  of  opinion 
that  any  person  so  recommended  is  not  duly  qualified  in  accordance 
with  this  act,  he  shall  reject  the  recommendation,  and  the  applicants 
shall  then  recommend  some  other  qualified  person  in  his  place.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  2  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
substituted  recommendation.  The  decision  of  the  commissioner  as  to 
the  qualification  of  any  person  recommended  as  an  assessor  shall  be 

(8)  If  and  as  soon  as  the  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  proposed 
number  of  qualified  persons  have  been  so  recommended  by  the  appli¬ 
cants,  he  shall  by  writing  under  his  hand  appoint  those  persons  as  asses¬ 
sors  for  the  purpose  of  the  said  application. 

Sec.  31.  So  soon  as  assessors  have  been  nominated  in  manner  afore¬ 
said  the  commissioner  shall  appoint  a  day  and  place  for  the  hearing  of 
the  dispute,  and  shall  in  the  prescribed  form  and  manner  cite  the  re¬ 
spondents  to  attend  at  the  hearing  thereof,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
recommend  qualified  persons  for  appointment  as  assessors  at  the  said 
hearing,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  so  appointed  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  applicants. 

Sec.  32  (as  amended  by  act  No.  33,  1911).  (1)  The  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  as  to  the  qualification  of  assessors  recommended  by  the  applicants 
shall  also  apply  to  assessors  recommended  by  the  respondents. 

(2)  If  the  commissioner  is  of  opinion  that  any  person  so  recommended 
by  the  respondents  is  not  duly  qualified  in  accordance  with  this  act  he 
shall  reject  the  recommendation,  and  shall  require  the  respondents  to 
recommend  some  other  qualified  person,  and  so  also  in  the  case  of  any 
such  subsequent  recommendation,  and  the  decision  of  the  commissioner 
as  to  the  qualification  of  any  person  so  recommended  shall  be  final. 

(3)  If  and  as  soon  as  the  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  qualified  per¬ 
sons  to  the  required  number  have  been  recommended  by  the  respond- 
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ents,  lie  shall  by  writing  under  his  hand  appoint  those  persons  as  asses¬ 
sors  for  the  purposes  of  the  application. 

(4)  Unless  the  respondents  recommend  the  required  number  of  qual¬ 
ified  persons  as  assessors  at  least  three  clear  days  before  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  hearing  of  the  dispute,  the  commissioner  shall  forthwith 
appoint  on  behalf  of  the  respondents  such  number  of  qualified  persons 
as  is  necessary  to  supply  the  full  number  of  assessors  required. 

(5)  The  recommendation  of  assessors  by  the  respondents  shall  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respondents.  If  they  can  not 
agree  in  the  recommendation  of  assessors,  separate  recommendations 
may  be  made  by  the  several  respondents,  and  in  that  case  the  commis¬ 
sioner  may  appoint  as  assessors  such  of  the  qualified  persons  so  recom¬ 
mended  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Sec.  33.  (1)  On  the  appointment  of  assessors  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  provisions,  the  commissioner  together  with  the  said  assessors 
shall  be  and  constitute  a  council  of  conciliation  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  council),  having  the  powers  and  functions  hereinafter  provided. 

(2)  The  assessors  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  such  fees  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations. 

(3)  The  validity  or  regularity  of  the  appointment  of  any  assessor  by 
a  commissioner  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  court  or  in  any  proceed¬ 
ings. 

Sec.  34.  (1)  If  at  any  time  before  the  council  has  completely  exer¬ 
cised  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  this  act  any  assessor  dies,  or  resigns  his 
office,  or  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  to  be  unable 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  any  other  cause  to  act  as  assessor,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  applicants  or  respondents,  as 
the  case  may  be,  appoint  some  other  qualified  person  as  an  assessor  in 
lieu  of  the  assessor  so  dying  or  resigning  his  office  or  becoming  unable 
to  act. 

(2)  If  the  applicants  or  respondents,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  not 
agree  on  any  such  recommendation,  they  may  make  separate  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  the  commissioner  may  thereupon  appoint  as  an  assessor 
such  one  of  the  qualified  persons  so  recommended  as  he  thinks  fit. 

(3)  The  powers  and  functions  of  the  council  shall  not  be  affected  by 
any  such  vacancy  in  the  number  of  assessors,  and  during  any  such 
vacancy  the  council  may,  so  far  as  it  thinks  fit  so  to  do,  exercise  all  its 
powers  and  functions  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  fully  constituted. 

Sec.  35.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  to  this  end  the  council  shall,  in 
such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit,  expeditiously  and  carefully  inquire  into 
the  dispute  and  all  matters  affecting  the  merits  and  the  right  settle¬ 
ment  thereof. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the  council  shall  make  all  such  sug¬ 
gestions  and  do  all  such  things  as  it  deems  right  and  proper  for  inducing 
the  parties  to  come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

(3)  The  procedure  of  the  council  shall  in  all  respects  be  absolutely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  council,  and  the  council  shall  not  be  bound  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry  in  any  formal  manner,  or  formally  to  sit  as  a 
tribunal,  or  to  hear  any  addresses  or  evidence  save  such  as  the  council 
deems  necessary  or  desirable. 

(4)  The  council  may  on  the  inquiry  hear  any  evidence  that  it  thinks 
fit,  whether  such  evidence  would  be  legally  admissible  in  a  court  of  law 
or  not. 

(5)  The  inquiry  shall  be  either  public  or  private,  as  the  council 
thinks  fit. 

(6)  Meetings  of  the  council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  such 
time  and  at  such  places  within  the  industrial  district  in  which  the  dis¬ 
pute  has  arisen  as  the  commissioner  appoints. 

(7)  No  such  meeting  shall  be  duly  constituted  unless  the  commis¬ 
sioner  is  present  thereat,  but  the  absence  of  any  of  the  assessors  shall 
not  prevent  the  exercise  by  the  council  of  any  of  its  powers  or  functions. 

(8)  In  all  matters  other  than  the  making  of  a  recommendation  for  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  assessors  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  council  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
council,  but  if  the  assessors  present  are  equally  divided  in  opinion  the 
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commissioner  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  and  the  decision  of  the  council 
shall  be  determined  accordingly. 

(9)  A  record  of  the  proceedings  of  every  council  of  conciliation  shall 
be  made  and  preserved  in  manner  prescribed  by  regulations,  or,  in 
default  of  such  regulations,  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  thinks 
fit. 

(10)  The  commissioner  shall  have  the  same  power  of  summoning  wit¬ 
nesses  and  of  taking  evidence  on  oath,  and  of  requiring  the  production 
of  books  and  papers,  as  if  the  inquiry  were  the  hearing  of  a  complaint 
heard  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  under  the  justices  of  the  peace  act, 
1908,  and  all  evidence  given  on  oath  before  the  council  shall  for  all 
purposes  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  in  a  judicial  proceeding  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

(11)  No  person  shall  be  bound  at  any  inquiry  before  the  council  to 
give  evidence  with  regard  to  trade  secrets,  profits,  losses,  receipts,  or 
outgoings  in  his  business,  or  with  respect  to  his  financial  position,  or 
to  produce  the  books  kept  by  him  in  connection  with  his  business. 

(12)  If  any  person  desires  to  give  any  such  evidence  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  last  preceding  subsection,  or  to  produce  any  such  books  as  afore¬ 
said,  he  may,  if  the  commissioner  thinks  fit,  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
the  commissioner  alone  sitting  without  the  assessors;  and  in  such  case 
the  commissioner  shall  not  disclose  to  the  assessor,  or  to  any  other  per¬ 
son,  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  so  given  or  of  the  books  so  produced, 
but  may  inform  the  assessors  whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  any  claim  or 
allegation  made  by  the  applicants  or  respondents  in  the  inquiry  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  said  evidence  or  the  said  books. 

Sec.  36.  (1)  An  employer  being  a  party  to  the  dispute  may  appear 
before  the  council  in  person,  or  by  his  agent  duly  appointed  in  writing 
in  that  behalf. 

(2)  An  industrial  union  or  industrial  association  being  a  party  to  a 
dispute  may  appear  before  the  council  by  its  chairman  or  secretary,  or 
by  any  number  of  persons  (not  exceeding  three)  appointed  in  writing  by 
the  chairman,  or  appointed  in  such  other  manner  as  its  rules  prescribe. 

(3)  No  barrister  or  solicitor,  whether  acting  under  a  power  of  attorney 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  or  be  heard  before  the  council. 

Sec.  37.  If  any  or  all  of  the  applicants  or  respondents  fail  or  refuse 
to  attend  or  to  be  represented  at  the  inquiry,  the  council  may  neverthe¬ 
less  proceed  with  the  inquiry  in  the  same  paanner  so  far  as  practicable 
as  if  all  the  said  parties  were  present  or  represented. 

Sec.  38.  The  commissioner  may  at  any  time  before  or  during  the 
inquiry  make  an  order  joining  any  industrial  union,  industrial  associa¬ 
tion,  or  employer  as  an  applicant  or  respondent,  or  striking  out  the  name 
of  any  industrial  union,  industrial  association,  or  employer  as  an  appli¬ 
cant  or  respondent. 

Sec.  39.  If  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  arrived  at  by  the  parties  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  terms  of  the  settlement  shall  be  set  forth 
as  an  industrial  agreement,  which  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the  parties 
or  their  attorneys,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  principal  act  and  of  this 
act  with  respect  to  industrial  agreements  shall  apply  to  any  such  agree¬ 
ment  accordingly. 

Sec.  40.  If  no  settlement  of  the  dispute  is  arrived  at  by  the  parties 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  council  shall  endeavor  to  induce  the 
parties  to  agree  to  some  temporary  and  provisional  arrangement  until 
the  dispute  can  be  determined  by  the  court  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  41.  The  commissioner  may  at  any  time,  if  he  thinks  fit,  after 
application  has  been  made  to  him  under  section  30  of  this  act,  and 
whether  assessors  have  been  appointed  or  not,  take  such  steps  as  he 
deems  advisable,  whether  by  way  of  a  conference  between  the  ap¬ 
plicants  and  respondents  or  otherwise,  with  intent  to  procure  a  volun¬ 
tary  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Sec.  42.  (1)  Not  earlier  than  one  month  or  later  than  two  months 
after  the  date  fixed  in  pursuance  of  section  30  hereof  for  the  hearing 
of  the  dispute,  the  council  shall,  unless  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
has  been  sooner  arrived  at  by  the  parties  and  embodied  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  agreement  duly  executed  in  manner  aforesaid,  deliver  to  the 
clerk  of  awards  for  the  industrial  district  in  which  the  dispute  has 
arisen  a  notification  under  the  hand  of  the  commissioner  that  on 
settlement  of  the  dispute  has  been  arrived  at. 
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>  (2)  The  notification  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  made  to  the  council  by  the  applicants,  together  with  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  every  such  copy  and  record  being 
under  the  hand  of  the  commissioner. 

Sec.  43.  (1)  Before  delivering  any  such  notification  to  the  clerk  of  .  Recommenda- 
awards  the  council  may  make  such  recommendation  for  the  settle-  tion  of  council- 
ment  of  the  dispute  according  to  the  merits  and  substantial  justice  of 
the  case  as  the  council  thinks  fit,  and  may  state  in  the  recommendation 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  the  failure  of  the  parties  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  was  due  to  the  unreasonableness  or  unfairness 
of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

(2)  No  such  recommendation  shall  be  made  unless  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  all  the  assessors,  and  the  commissioner  shall  have  no 
vote  in  respect  of  the  making  or  nature  of  any  such  recommendation. 

(3)  The  recommendation  of  the  council  shall  be  signed  by  all  the 
assessors,  and.  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  awards  under  the  hand 
of  the  commissioner,  together  with  the  notification. 

(4)  The  recommendation  of  the  council  shall  be  published  by  the 
clerk  of  awards  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(5)  The  recommendation  of  the  council  shall  in  no  case  have  any 
binding  force  or  effect,  but  shall  operate  merely  as  a  suggestion  for 
the  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  mutual  agreement,  and  as  a 
public  announcement  of  the  opinion  of  the  council  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  dispute. 

Sec.  44.  (1)  If  before  the  delivery  of  the  notification  of  the  council  Memorandum 
to  the  clerk  of  awards  as  aforesaid  a  partial  settlement  of  the  dispute  mentartlaI  settle‘ 
is  arrived  at  by  all  the  parties  thereto,  the  terms  of  that  partial  settle¬ 
ment  may  be  reduced  to  writing,  executed  by  all  the  parties  thereto 
or  their  attorneys  or  representatives;  and  such  writing  (hereinafter 
termed  a  memorandum  of  partial  settlement)  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  council  to  the  clerk  of  awards,  together  with  the  notification  afore¬ 
said  and  the  recommendation  (if  any)  made  by  the  council. 

(2)  No  such  memorandum  of  partial  settlement  shall  in  itself  have 
any  binding  force  or  effect,  but  the  court  of  arbitration  may,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  in  making  its  award  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  here¬ 
inafter  contained  in  that  behalf,  incorporate  in  the  award  the  terms 
of  the  said  memorandum,  or  any  of  those  terms,  without  making  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  matters  to  which  those  terms  relate. 

Sec.  45.  The  council  may  at  any  time  state  a  case  for  the  advice  Council  may 
or  opinion  of  the  court  of  arbitration.  state>  case* 

Sec.  47.  (1)  When  an  industrial  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  Powers  of 
court  in  pursuance  of  this  act  the  court  shall  have  the  same  jurisdic-  court- 
tion  in  the  matter  of  that  dispute  as  if  the  same  had  been  referred  to 
the  court  by  the  applicants  in  pursuance  of  the  principal  act  after  a 
reference  to  a  board  of  conciliation,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
principal  act  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  apply  accordingly. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  principal  act  as  to  the  joinder 
or  striking  out  of  parties,  the  parties  to  the  proceedings  before  the 
court  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  proceedings  before  the  council. 

Sec.  49.  The  governor  may  from  time  to  time,  by  order  in  council,  Regulations, 
make  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  carrying  this  part  of 
this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  50  (as  amended  by  act  No.  33,  1911).  (1)  The  following  sections  Provisions  of 
of  the  principal  act  (referring  to  boards  of  conciliation)  shall  extend  piy^g^to^un- 
and  apply  to  councils  of  conciliation  under  this  act — namely,  sections  cils. 

108,  113,  114,  115,  and  120. 

(2)  In  those  sections  every  reference  to  a  board  shall  be  read  as  a 
reference  to  a  council  of  conciliation. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  those  sections  a  dispute  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation  so  soon  as  the  council  is 
fully  constituted  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

Sec.  61.  When  any  payment  of  wages  has  been  made  to  and  accepted  Acceptaiiee  of 
by  a  worker  at  a  less  rate  than  that  which  is  fixed  by  any  award  or  ^af®J  a  ar  t0 
industrial  agreement  no  action  shall  be  brought  by  the  worker  against 
his  employer  to  recover  the  difference  between  the  wages  so  actually 
paid  and  the  wages  legally  payable,  save  within  three  months  after  the 
day  on  which  the  wages  claimed  in  the  action  became  due  and  payable. 
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Sec.  62.  Where  by  any  award  or  industrial  agreement  the  age  at 
which  young  persons  may  be  employed  is  limited,  or  the  wages  payable 
to  young  persons  of  certain  ages  are  fixed,  then,  in  so  far  as  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  concerned,  it  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  age  of  any  young 
person  desiring  employment  if  he  produces  to  the  employer  a  certificate 
of  age  granted  by  an  official  of  the  labor  department;  and  in  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  an  employer  who  has  acted  in  reliance  on  any  such 
certificate  for  a  breach  of  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  the  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  age  of  the  young  person  so 
employed. 

Sec.  63.  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  factory  or  shop  to  which  any  award 
or  industrial  agreement  relates  a  printed  or  typewritten  copy  of  the 
award  or  industrial  agreement  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  affixed  in  some 
conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  factory  or  shop,  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the  persons  employed  therein. 

(2)  For  any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  occupier  of 
the  said  factory  or  shop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  <£5  ($24.33) 
on  summary  conviction  on  the  information  of  an  inspector  of  awards. 

(3)  In  this  section  the  terms  “factory”  and  “shop”  have  the  same 
meanings  as  in  the  factories  act,  1908,  and  the  shops  and  offices  act, 
1908,  respectively. 

Sec.  65.  Where  in  any  award  or  industrial  agreement  made  before 
the  commencement  of  this  act  provision  is  made  for  the  issue  by  the 
chairman  of  a  board  of  conciliation  or  in  any  other  manner  which  is 
rendered  impracticable  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  permits  to 
workers  to  accept  a  wage  below  that  prescribed  for  ordinary  workers, 
all  such  permits  may  be  granted  by  an  inspector  of  awards  in  manner 
provided  by  section  123  of  the  principal  act. 

Sec.  67.  Whenever  it  is  proved  to  the  court  that  an  industrial  agree¬ 
ment  (whether  made  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act)  is 
binding  on  employers  who  employ  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry  to  which  it  relates  in  the  industrial  district  in  which  it  was 
made,  the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  the  application  of  any  party 
to  that  agreement  or  of  any  person  bound  thereby,  make  an  order  ex¬ 
tending  the  operation  of  that  agreement  to  all  employers  who  are  or 
who  at  any  time  after  the  making  of  the  said  order  become  engaged  in 
the  said  industry  in  the  said  district,  and  all  such  employers  shall  there¬ 
upon  be  deemed  to  be  parties  to  the  said  agreement,  and  shall  be  bound 
thereby  so  long  as  it  remains  in  force. 

Sec.  68.  (1)  If  anything  which  is  required  or  authorized  to  be  done 
by  the  principal  act  or  by  this  act  is  not  done  within  the  time  limited 
for  the  doing  thereof,  or  is  done  informally,  the  court  of  arbitration 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit  in  its  discretion,  on  the  application  of  any  person 
interested,  make  an  order  extending  the  time  within  which  the  thing 
may  be  done,  or  validating  the  thing  so  informally  done. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  so  as  to  authorize  the  court  of 
arbitration  to  make  any  such  order  in  respect  of  judicial  proceedings 
theretofore  already  instituted  in  any  court  other  than  the  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration. 

Sec.  69.  Every  award  or  industrial  agreement  shall  prevail  over  any 
contract  of  service  or  apprenticeship  in  force  on  the  coming  into  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  so  far  as  there  is  any  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  and  the  contract; 
and  the  contract  shall  thereafter  be  construed  and  have  effect  as  if  the 
same  had  been  modified,  so  far  as  necessary,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
award  or  industrial  agreement. 

Sec.  70.  In  making  its  award  the  court  may,  if  in  its  discretion  it 
thinks  fit,  direct  that  any  provision  of  the  award  relating  to  the  rate 
of  wages  to  be  paid  shall  have  effect  as  from  such  date  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  award  as  the  court  thinks  fit. 

Sec.  71.  No  award  or  industrial  agreement  made  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  act  shall  affect  the  employment  of  any  worker  who  is 
employed  otherwise  than  for  the  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  gain  of 
the  employer: 

Provided ,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exempt  any  local 
authority  or  body  corporate  from  the  operation  of  any  award  or  indus¬ 
trial  agreement. 
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Sec.  72.  When  an  industrial  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  court,  Court  may  re- 
the  court  may,  if  it  considers  that  for  any  reason  an  award  ought  not  to  ^ward  t0  make 
be  made  in  the  matter  of  that  dispute,  refuse  to  make  an  award  therein.  a"arc ' 

Sec.  73.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  21  of  the  principal  cancellation  of 
act,  the. cancellation  under  that  section  of  the  registration  of  an  indus-  registration.011  ° 
trial  union  shall  not  be  prevented  by  the  pendency  of  any  conciliation 
or  arbitration  proceedings,  if  the  application  for  cancellation  has  been 
made  to  the  registrar  before  the  commencement  of  the  said  proceedings. 

(2)  The  said  section  and  this  section  shall  extend  and  apply  to  con¬ 
ciliation  proceedings  before  a  council  of  conciliation  under  this  act. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  conciliation  proceedings  before 
a  council  of  conciliation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  so  soon  as 
the  commissioner  has  appointed  assessors  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
applicants,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  so  soon  as  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  council  has  been  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  awards,  or  the 
dispute  has  been  settled  by  an  industrial  agreement. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  the  said  section  and  this  section  arbitration 
proceedings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pending  and  in  progress  so  soon  as 
the  notification  of  the  council  has  been  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  awards. 

Sec.  74.  (1)  The  provisions  of  an  award  or  industrial  agreement  shall  Effect  of  subse- 
continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  quent  legislation, 
made,  notwithstanding  that  before  such  expiration  any  provision  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  award  or  industrial  agreement  is  made  by  any  act 
passed  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  unless  in  that  act  the  con¬ 
trary  is  expressly  provided. 

(2)  On  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  the  award  or  industrial 
agreement  shall,  during  its  further  subsistence,  be  deemed  to*be  modi¬ 
fied  in  accordance  with  the  law  then  in  force. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  ACT,  1911, 

NO.  33. 

Section  2.  Where  the  registration  of  a  union  or  association  is  can-  Cancellation  of 
celed  for  the  purpose  of  the  issue  of  afresh  certificate  or  of  the  union  or  t^aflect^warcf 
association  being  registered  under  a  new  name,  such  cancellation  shall  etc. 
not  affect  the  operation  of  any  award  or  industrial  agreement  in  force 
to  which  the  original  union  or  association  was  a  party. 

Sec.  3.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  court  that  an  industrial  agreement  Industrial 
(whether  made  before  or  after  the  commencement  of  this  act)  is  binding  blreemade  into 
on  employers  who  employ  a  majority  of  the  workers  in  the  industry  to  award, 
which  it  relates  in  the  industrial  district  in  which  it  was  made,  the 
court  shall,  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement, 
declare  the  same  to  be  an  award  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
such  agreement  is,  by  reason  of  its  provisions,  against  the  public  good 
or  is  in  excess  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  prin-  .  Dispute  cover- 
cipal  act,  an  industrial  association  of  employers  or  workers  may  make  indi^trfal^dis- 
application  to  the  court  in  the  first  instance  for  an  award  to  apply  to  trict. 
more  than  one  industrial  district. 

(2)  The  application  shall  contain  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  (a)  to  (d)  of  subsection  four  of  section  30  of  the  industrial 
conciliation  and  arbitration  amendment  act,  1908,  and  such  of  the 
provisions  of  that  section  as  are  applicable  shall  extend  and  apply 
accordingly. 

(3)  The  application  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  awards  in  each  of 
the  industrial  districts  in  which  the  award  is  intended  to  apply. 

(4)  Notice  of  the  application  shall  be  given  in  the  prescribed  form 
to  the  parties  who  it  is  intended  shall  be  bound  by  the  award. 

(5)  The  application  shall  be  heard  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
parties  may  agree  on,  or,  in  default  of  such  agreement,  as  the  court,  on 
the  application  of  any  party  after  notice  in  the  prescribed  form  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  dispute,  directs. 

(6)  The  court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  make  an  award  upon  such  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  award  shall  bind  as  parties  all  trades-unions,  in¬ 
dustrial  unions,  industrial  associations,  and  employers  in  all  or  one  or 
more  of  the  industrial  districts  for  which  the  application  has  been  filed. 
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Counter  pro¬ 
posal  to  be  lodged. 


Provision  for 
-Dominion  award 
in  certain  cases. 


Procedure 
where  no  settle¬ 
ment  is  arrived 
at. 


References  to 
registrar  to  the 
court  to  refer  to 
clerk  of  awards. 

Awards  to  be  in 
conformity  with 
statutory  provi¬ 
sions. 

Periodical  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  court. 


Sec.  5.  (1)  Not  later  than  three  clear  days  before  the  hearing  of  a 
dispute  the  respondents  shall  lodge  with  the  commissioner  a  statement 
in  detail  admitting  such  of  the  claims  of  the  applicants  as  they  desire 
to  admit,  or  making  a  counter-proposal  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  the 
applicants  or  some  or  one  of  them,  and  a  copy  of  that  statement  shall 
be  sent  to  the  applicants  by  the  commissioner. 

(2)  On  the  hearing  of  the  dispute  no  counter-proposal  by  the  re¬ 
spondents  shall  be  considered  other  than  those  contained  in  the  said 
statement  except  with  the  leave  of  the  commissioner  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  just. 

(3)  This  section  shall  extend  and  apply  with  the  necessary  modi¬ 
fications  to  a  dispute  brought  before  the  court  in  the  first  instance 
pursuant  to  section  four  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  92  of  the  principal  act, 
the  court  may,  on  the  application  of  any  party  to  an  award,  extend  the 
award  so  as  to  join  and  bind  as  parties  thereto  all  trade-unions,  indus¬ 
trial  unions,  industrial  associations,  and  employers  in  New  Zealand 
who  are  connected  with  or  engaged  in  the  same  industry  as  that  to 
which  the  award  applies: 

Provided ,  That  the  court  shall  not  act  under  this  section  unless  it  is 
satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  employment  or  of  trade  are  such  as  make 
it  equitable  to  do  so. 

Sec.  7  (as  amended  by  act  No.  7,  1913).  (1)  When  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  council  of  conciliation  is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  awards  to¬ 
gether  with  the  notification  that  no  settlement  has  been  arrived  at,  the 
clerk  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  give  notice  in  the  prescribed  form  to 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  of  the  filing  of  the  recommendation  and  of 
the  place  where  it  may  be  seen,  and  requiring  them  if  they  disagree 
with  the  recommendation  to  signify  their  disagreement  within  one 
month,  and,  if  they  so  desire,  to  state  reasons  for  such  disagreement. 

(2)  If  within  the  time  aforesaid  no  notice  of  disagreement  has  been 
filed,  the  clerk  shall  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  give  notice  in  the 
prescribed  form  to  the  parties  of  the  fact,  and  the  recommendation 
shall,  as  from  seven  days  after  the  date  of  that  notice,  operate  and  be 
enforceable  in  the  same  manner  as  an  industrial  agreement  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  and  filed  by  the  parties;  and  the  clerk  shall  indorse  the  recom¬ 
mendation  accordingly. 

(3)  If  any  party  to  the  dispute  duly  signifies  his  disagreement  with 
the  recommendation,  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  by  the  clerk  to  the 
court  for  settlement,  and  thereupon  the  dispute  shall  be  before  the 
court,  and  the  court  may,  after  hearing  any  of  the  parties  that  have 
signified  their  disagreement,  incorporate  the  terms  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  an  award. 

(4)  If  it  appears  to  the  court  that  any  reason  given  for  disagreement 
with  the  recommendation  is  trivial  or  frivolous,  it  may  disregard  such 
disagreement,  and  the  parties  so  disagreeing  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
concurred  in  the  recommendation. 

(5)  Where  a  notification  that  no  settlement  has  been  arrived  at  has 
been  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  awards  and  the  council  makes  no  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  clerk  shall  forthwith 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  court  for  settlement,  and  thereupon  the  dispute 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  before  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  registrar,  or  of  his  absence,  all 
references  in  the  principal  act  to  the  registrar  to  the  court  shall  here¬ 
after  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  clerk  of  awards  of  the  industrial 
district  to  which  the  subject-matter  relates. 

Sec.  10.  No  award  of  the  court  shall  contain  any  provision  that  is 
inconsistent  with  any  statute  which  makes  special  provision  for  any  of 
the  matters  before  the  court. 

Sec.  11.  A  sitting  of  the  court  shall  be  held  in  the  cities  of  Auckland, 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  at  least  once  in  every  three 
months  to  deal  with  any  disputes  which  have  been  referred  to  the  court. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

TRADE  BOARDS  ACT,  1909. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishm,ent  of  trade  boards  for  certain  trades. 

[20th  October ,  1909. ] 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRADE  BOARDS  FOR  TRADES  TO  WHICH  THE  ACT 

APPLIES. 

Section  1.  (1)  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  trades  specified  in  the 
schedule  to  this  act  and  to  any  other  trades  to  which  it  has  been  applied 
by  provisional  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  make  a  provisional  order  applying  this 
act  to  any  specified  trade  to  which  it  does  not  at  the  time  apply  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  the  trade 
is  exceptionally  low,  as  compared  with  that  in  other  employments,  and 
that  the  other  circumstances  of  the  trade  are  such  as  to  render  the 
application  of  this  act  to  the  trade  expedient. 

(3)  If  at  any  time  the  Board  of  Trade  consider  that  the  conditions  of 
employment  in  any  trade  to  which  this  act  applies  have  been  so  altered 
as  to  render  the  application  of  this  act  to  the  trade  unnecessary,  they 
may  make  a  provisional  order  that  this  act  shall  cease  to  apply  to  that 
trade. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  submit  to  Parliament  for  confirmation 
any  provisional  order  made  by  them  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  but 
no  such  order  shall  have  effect  unless  and  until  it  is  confirmed  by  Par¬ 
liament. 

(5)  If,  while  a  bill  confirming  any  such  order  is  pending  in  either 
house  of  Parliament,  a  petition  is  presented  against  any  order  com¬ 
prised  therein,  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  that  order,  may  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  or,  if  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  think  fit  so  to 
order,  to  a  joint  committee  of  those  houses,  and  the  petitioner  shall  be 
allowed  to  appear  and  oppose  as  in  the  case  of  private  bills. 

(6)  Any  act  confirming  a  provisional  order  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
section  may  be  repealed,  altered,  or  amended  by  any  subsequent  pro¬ 
visional  order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  confirmed  by  Parliament. 

Sec.  2.  (1)  The  board  of  trade  shall,  if  practicable,  establish  one  or 
more  trade  boards  constituted  in  accordance  with  regulations  made 
under  this  act  for  any  trade  to  which  this  act  applies  or  for  any  branch 
of  work  in  the  trade. 

Where  a  trade  board  is  established  under  this  act  for  any  trade  or 
branch  of  work  in  a  trade  which  is  carried  on  to  any  substantial  extent 
in  Ireland,  a  separate  trade  board  shall  be  established  for  that  trade  or 
branch  of  work  in  a  trade  in  Ireland. 

(2)  Where  a  trade  board  has  been  established  for  any  branch  of  work 
in  a  trade,  any  reference  in  this  act  to  the  trade  for  which  the  board  is 
established  shall  be  construed  as  a  reference  to  the  branch  of  work  in  the 
trade  for  which  the  board  has  been  established. 

Sec.  3.  A  trade  board  for  any  trade  shall  consider,  as  occasion  re¬ 
quires,  any  matter  referred  to  them  by  a  secretary  of  state,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  any  other  Government  department,  with  reference  to  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  trade,  and  shall  make  a  report  upon  the 
matter  to  the  department  by  whom  the  question  has  been  referred. 

MINIMUM  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  Trade  boards  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  time  work  for  their  trades  (in  this 
act  referred  to  as  minimum  time  rates),  and  may  also  fix  general  mini¬ 
mum  rates  of  wages  for  piecework  for  their  trades  (in  this  act  referred  to 
as  general  minimum  piece  rates),  and  those  rates  of  wages  (whether  time 
or  piece  rates)  may  be  fixed  so  as  to  apply  universally  to  the  trade,  or 
so  as  to  apply  to  any  special  process  in  the  work  of  the  trade  or  to  any 
special  class  of  workers  in  the  trade,  or  to  any  special  area. 


Application  of 
act  to  certain 
trades. 


Establishment 
of  trade  boards 
for  trades  to 
which  act  applies. 


General  duties 
of  trade  boards. 


Duties  and 
powers  of  trade 
boards  with  re¬ 
spect  to  mini¬ 
mum  rates  oi 
wages. 
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Order  giving 
obligatory  effect 
to  minimum 
rates  of  wages. 


Penalty  for  not 
paying  wages  in 
accordance  with 
minimum  rate 
which  has  been 
made  obligatory. 


If  a  trade  board  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  is  impracticable 
in  any  case  to  fix  a  minimum  time  rate  in  accordance  with  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  so  far  as  respects  that  case  relieve  the 
trade  board  of  their  duty.. 

(2)  Before  fixing  any  minimum  time  rate  or  general  minimum  piece 
rate,  the  trade  board  shall  give  notice  of  the  rate  which  they  propose  to 
to  fix  and  consider  any  objections  to  the  rate  which  may  be  lodged  with 
them  within  three  months. 

(3)  The  trade  board  shall  .give  notice  of  any  minimum  time  rate  or 
general  minimum  piece  rate  fixed  by  them. 

(4)  A  trade  board  may,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  cancel  or  vary  any 
minimum  time  rate  or  general  minimum  piece  rate  fixed  under  this  act, 
and  shall  reconsider  any  such  minimum  rate  if  the  Board  of  Trade  direct 
them  to  do  so,  whether  an  application  is  made  for  the  purpose  or  not: 

Provided ,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  notice  shall  apply 
where  it  is  proposed  to  cancel  or  vary  the  minimum  rate  fixed  under 
the  foregoing  proAdsions  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  where  it  is 
proposed  to  fix  a  minimum  rate. 

(5)  A  trade  board  shall  on  the  application  of  any  employer  fix  a 
special  minimum  piece  rate  to  apply  as  respects  the  persons  employed 
by  him  in  cases  to  AA'hich  a  minimum  time  rate  but  no  general  minimum 
piece  rate  is  applicable,  and  may  as  they  think  fit  cancel  or  vary  any 
such  rate  either  on  the  application  of  the  employer  or  after  notice  to  the 
employer,  such  notice  to  be  given  not  less  than  one  month  before  can¬ 
cellation  or  variation  of  any  such  rate. 

Sec.  5.  (1)  Until  a  minimum  time  rate  or  general  minimum  piece 
rate  fixed  by  a  trade  board  has  been  made  obligatory  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  this  section,  the  operation  of  the  rate  shall  be 
limited  as  in  this  act  proAnded. 

(2)  Upon  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  on  which  a  trade 
board  have  given  notice  of  any  minimum  time  rate  or  general  minimum 
piece  rate  fixed  by  them  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  make  an  order  (in  this 
act  referred  to  as  an  obligatory  order)  making  that  minimum  rate  ob¬ 
ligatory  in  cases  in  which  it  is  applicable  on  all  persons  employing 
labor  and  on  all  persons  employed,  unless  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  it  premature  or  otherwise  undesirable 
to  make  an  obligatory  order,  and  in  that  case  they  shall  make  an  order 
suspending  the  obligatory  operation  of  the  rate  (in  this  act  referred  to  as 
an  order  of  suspension). 

(3)  'Where  an  order  of  suspension  has  been  made  as  respects  any  rate, 
the  trade  board  may,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  order,  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  an  obligatory  order 
as  respects  that  rate ;  and  on  any  such  application  the  Board  of  Trade  shall 
make  an  obligatory  order  as  respects  that  rate,  unless  they  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  further  order  of  suspension  is  desirable,  and  in  that  case  they 
shall  make  such  a  further  order,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  which 
are  applicable  to  the  first  order  of  suspension  shall  apply  to  any  such 
further  order. 

An  order  of  suspension  as  respects  any  rate  shall  have  effect  until  an 
obligatory  order  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  section. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  fit,  make  an  order  to  apply 
generally  as  respects  any  rates  which  may  be  fixed  by  any  trade  board 
constituted  or  about  to  be  constituted  for  any  trade  to  Avhich  this  act 
applies,  and  while  the  order  is  in  force  any  minimum  time  rate  or 
general  minimum  piece  rate  shall,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  trade  board  have  grven  notice  of  the  fixing  of  the 
rate,  be  obligatory  in  the  same  manner  asif  the  Board  of  Tradehad  made 
an  order  making  the  rate  obligatory  under  this  section,  unless  in  any 
particular  case  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  application  of  any  person  inter¬ 
ested  direct  to  the  contrary. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may  revoke  any  such  general  order  at  any  time 
after  giving  three  months’  notice  to  the  trade  board  of  their  intention 
to  reAmke  it.  . 

Sec.  6.  (1)  Where  any  minimum  rate  of  Avages  fixed  by  a  trade  board 
has  been  made  obligatory  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  act, 
an  employer  shall,  in  cases  to  which  the  minimum  rate  is  applicable, 
pay  wages  to  the  person  employed  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
clear  of  all  deductions,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
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conviction  in  respect  of  each  offense  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  (397.33) 
and  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33)  for  each  day  on  which  the  offense 
is  continued  after  conviction  therefor. 

(2)  On  the  conviction  of  an  employer  under  this  section  for  failing 
to  pay  wages  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate  to  a  person  employed, 
the  court  may  by  the  conviction  adjudge  the  employer  convicted  to 
pay,  in  addition  to  any  fine,  such  sum  as  appears  to  the  court  to  be 
due  to  the  person  employed  on  account  of  wages,  the  wages  being 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  rate,  but  the  power  to  order 
the  payment  of  wages  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  in  derogation 
of  any  right  of  the  person,  employed  to  recover  wages  by  any  other 
proceedings. 

(3)  If  a  trade  board  are  satisfied  that  any  worker  employed,  or 
desiring  to  be  employed,  on  time  work  in  any  branch  of  a  trade  to  which 
a  minimum  time  rate  fixed  by  the  trade  board  is  applicable  is  affected 
by  any  infirmity  or  physical  injury  which  renders  him  incapable  of 
earning  that  minimum  time  rate,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  case 
can  not  suitably  be  met  by  employing  the  worker  on  piecework,  the 
trade  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  grant  to  the  worker,  subject  to 
such  conditions,  if  any,  as  they  prescribe,  a  permit  exempting  the 
employment  of  the  worker  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  rendering 
the  minimum  time  rate  obligatory,  and,  while  the  permit  is  in  force, 
an  employer  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  for  paying  wages  to 
the  worker  at  a  rate  less  than  the  minimum  time  rate  so  long  as  any 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  trade  board  on  the  grant  of  the  permit 
are  complied  with. 

(4)  On  any  prosecution  of  an  employer  under  this  section,  it  shall 
lie  on  the  employer  to  prove  by  the  production  of  proper  wages  sheets 
or  other  records  of  wages  or  otherwise  that  he  has  not  paid,  or  agreed 
to  pay,  wages  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 

(5)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  contravention  of 
this  provision  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  7.  (1)  Where  any  minimum  rate  of  wages  has  been  fixed  by  a  .Limited  opera- 
trade  board,  but  is  not  for  the  time  being  obligatory  under  an  order  °4SchmhS 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  minimum  rate  not  been  made 
shall,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  direct  to  the  contrary  in  any  case  in  obligatory, 
which  they  have  directed  the  trade  board  to  reconsider  the  rate,  have 
a  limited  operation  as  follows: 

(a)  In  all  cases  to  which  the  minimum  rate  is  applicable  an  employer 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  agreement  to  the  contrary,  pay  to 
the  person  employed  wages  at  not  less  than  the  minimum  rate,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement,  the  person  employed  may 
recover  wages  at  such  a  rate  from  the  employer; 

( b )  Any  employer  may  give  written  notice  to  the  trade  board  by 
whom  the  minimum  rate  has  been  fixed  that  he  is  willing  that  that 
rate  should  be  obligatory  on  him,  and  in  that  case  he  shall  be  under  the 
same  obligation  to  pay  wages  to  the  person  employed  at  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  fine  for  not  doing  so, 
as  he  would  be  if  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  in  force  making 
the  rate  obligatory;  and 

(c)  No  contract  involving  employment  to  which  the  minimum  rate 
is  applicable  shall  be  given  by  a  Government  department  or  local 
authority  to  any  employer  unless  he  has  given  notice  to  the  trade 
board  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provision: 

Provided ',  That  in  case  of  any  public  emergency  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  by  order,  to  the  extent  and  during  the  period  named  in  the  order, 
suspend  the  operation  of  this  provision  as  respects  contracts  for  any 
such  work  being  done  or  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  as  is 
specified  in  the  order. 

(2)  A  trade  board  shall  keep  a  register  of  any  notices  given  under 
this  section: 

The  register  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  without  payment  of 
any  fee,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  matters  stated  therein: 

Any  copy  purporting  to  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  trade 
board  or  any  officer  of  the  trade  board  authorized  for  the  purpose  to 
be  a  true  copy  of  any  entry  in  the  register  shall  be  admissible  in  evi¬ 
dence  without  further  proof. 
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Provision  for  SeC.  8.  An  employer  shall,  in  cases  where  persons  are  employed  on 
^es  of  pieceworL  and  a  minimum  time  rate  but  no  general  minimum  piece 

pTec  e7w  ork  rate  has  been  fixed,  be  deemed  to  pay  wages  at  less  than  the  minimum 
where  a  mini-  rate — 

but11  no' general  (a)  -^n  cases  where  a  special  minimum  piece  rate  has  been  fixed 
minimum  piece  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  persons  employed  by  the  employer, 
rate  has  been  if  the  rate  of  wages  paid  is  less  than  that  special  minimum  piece  rate; 
fixed.  and 

( b )  In  cases  where  a  special  minimum  piece  rate  has  not  been  so 
fixed,  unless  he  shows  that  the  piece  rate  of  wages  paid  would  yield, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  an  ordinary  worker  at  least  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  the  minimum  time  rate. 

Prevention  of  Sec.  9.  Any  shopkeeper,  dealer,  or  trader,  who  by  way  of  trade 
evasion.  makes  any  arrangement  express  or  implied  with  any  worker  in  pur¬ 

suance  of  which  the  worker  performs  any  work  for  which  a  minimum 
rate  of  wages  has  been  fixed  under  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  to  be  the  employer  of  the  worker,  and  the  net 
remuneration  obtainable  by  the  worker  in  respect  of  the  work  after 
allowing  for  his  necessary  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  work 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  wages. 

Consideration  sEc.  10.  (1)  Any  worker  or  any  person  authorized  by  a  worker  may 
of  complaints^  complain  to  the  trade  board  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  worker  by  any 
to  infraction  of  employer  in  any  case  to  which  any  minimum  rate  fixed  by  the  trade 
minimum  rates,  board  is  applicable  are  at  a  rate  less  than  the  minimum  rate,  and  the 
trade  board  shall  consider  the  matter  and  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take 
any  proceedings  under  this  act  on  behalf  of  the  worker. 

(2)  Before  taking  any  proceedings  under  this  act  on  behalf  of  the 
worker,  a  trade  board  may,  and  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  contemplated  by  the  trade  board  against  an  employer 
they  shall  take  reasonable  steps  to  bring  the  case  to  the  notice  of  the 
employer,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  case  without  recourse 
to  proceedings. 

CONSTITUTION,  PROCEEDINGS,  ETC.,  OP  TRADE  BOARDS. 

Constitution  Sec.  11.  (1)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  make  regulations  with  respect 
o^trad^boards8  the  constitution  of  trade  boards  which  shall  consist  of  members 
'  representing  employers  and  members  representing  workers  (in  this 
act  referred  to  as  representative  members)  in  equal  proportions  and 
of  the  appointed  members.  Any  such  regulations  may  be  made  so  as 
to  apply  generally  to  the  constitution  of  all  trade  boards,  or  specially 
to  the  constitution  of  any  particular  trade  board  or  any  particular 
class  of  trade  boards. 

(2)  Women  shall  be  eligible  as  members  of  trade  boards  as  well  as 
men. 

(3)  The  representative  members  shall  be  elected  or  nominated,  or 
partly  elected  and  partly  nominated  as  may  be  provided  by  the  regu¬ 
lations,  and  in  framing  the  regulations  the  representation  of  home 
workers  on>trade  boards  shall  be  provided  for  in  all  trades  in  which  a 
considerable  proportion  of  home  workers  are  engaged. 

(4)  The  chairman  of  a  trade  board  shall  be  such  one  of  the  members 
as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint,  and  the  secretary  of  the  trade 
board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

(5)  The  proceedings  of  a  trade  board  shall  not  be  invalidated  by 
any  vacancy  in  their  number,  or  by  any  defect  in  the  appointment, 
election,  or  nomination  of  any  member. 

(6)  In  order  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  a  trade  board,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  representative  members  and  at  least 
one  appointed  member  must  be  present. 

(7)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  make  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  and  meetings  of  trade  boards,  including  the  method  of 
voting;  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  any  regulations 
so  made  trade  boards  may  regulate  their  proceedings  in  such  manner 
as  they  think  fit. 

Establishmen it  Sec.  12.  (1)  A  trade  board  may  establish  district  trade  committees 
committees.  m  6  consisting  partly  of  members  of  the  trade  board  and  partly  of  persons 
not  being  members  of  the  trade  board  but  representing  employers  or 
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workers  engaged  in  the  trade  and  constituted  in  accordance  with 
regulations  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  acting  for 
such  area  as  the  trade  board  may  determine. 

(2)  Provisions  shall  be  made  by  the  regulations  for  at  least  one 
appointed  member  acting  as  a  member  of  each  district  trade  com¬ 
mittee,  and  for  the  equal  representation  of  local  employers  and  local 
workers  on  the  committee,  and  for  the  representation  of  home  workers 
thereon  in  the  case  of  any  trade  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
home  workers  are  engaged  in  the  district,  and  also  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  standing  subcommittee  to  consider  applications  for  special 
minimum  piece  rates  and  complaints  made  to  the  trade  board  under 
this  act,  and  for  the  reference  of  any  applications  or  complaints  to 
that  subcommittee. 

(3)  A  trade  board  may  refer  to  a  district  trade  committee  for  their 
report  and  recommendations  any  matter  which  they  think  it  expe¬ 
dient  so  to  refer,  and  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  delegate  to  a  district 
trade  committee  any  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  this  act,  other 
than  their  power  and  duty  to  fix  a  minimum  time  rate  or  general 
minimum  piece  rate. 

(4)  Where  a  district  trade  committee  has  been  established  for  any 
area,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  recommend  to  the  trade 
board  minimum  time  rates  and,  so  far  as  they  think  fit,  general  mini¬ 
mum  piece  rates,  applicable  to  the  trade  in  that  area,  and  no  such 
minimum  rate  of  wages  fixed  under  this  act  and  no  variation  or  can¬ 
cellation  of  such  a  rate  shall  have  effect  within  that  area  unless  either 
the  rate  or  the  variation  or  cancellation  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be, 
has  been  recommended  by  the  district  trade  committee,  or  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  given  to  the  committee  to  report  thereon  to  the  trade 
board,  and  the  trade  board  have  considered  the  report  (if  any)  made 
by  the  committee. 

Sec.  13.  (1)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint  such  number  of  per-  Appointed 
sons  (including  women)  as  they  think  fit  to  be  appointed  members  of  ™e™(}sers  0  trade 
trade  boards. 

(2)  Such  of  the  appointed  members  of  trade  boards  shall  act  on  each 
trade  board  or  district  trade  committee  as  maybe  directed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  trade  board  for  a  trade  in  which  women 
are  largely  employed,  at  least  one  of  the  appointed  members  acting 
shall  be  a  woman: 

Provided ,  That  the  number  of  appointed  members  acting  on  the  same 
trade  board,  or  the  same  district  trade  committee,  at  the  same  time,  shall 
be  less  than  half  the  total  number  of  members  representing  employers 
and  members  representing  workers. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS  AND  OTHER  PROVISIONS  FOR  ENFORCING  ACT. 

Sec.  14.(1)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint  such  officers  as  they  think  Appointment 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  any  complaints  and  other-  0  0  cers* 
wise  securing  the  proper  observance  of  this  act,  and  any  officers  so  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  act  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or,  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  so  determine,  under  the  directions  of  any  trade  board. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  also,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to  appointing 
any  officers  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  they  think  fit,  arrange 
with  any  other  Government  department  for  assistance  being  given  in 
carrying  this  act  into  effect,  either  generally  or  in  any  special  cases,  by 
officers  of  that  department  whose  duties  bring  them  into  relation  with 
any  trade  to  which  this  act  applies. 

Sec.  15.  (1)  Any  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  Powers  of  offi- 
act,  and  any  officer  of  any  Government  department  for  the  time  being  cers‘ 
assisting  in  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  shall  have  power  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  duties— 

(a)  To  require  the  production  of  wages  sheets  or  other  record  of  wages 
by  an  employer,  and  records  of  payments  made  to  outworkers  by  per¬ 
sons  giving  out  work,  and  to  inspect  and  examine  the  same  and  copy  any 
material  part  thereof; 

(b)  To  require  any  person  giving  out  work  and  any  outworker  to  give 
any  information  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  with  respect  to  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  work  is  given  out  or 
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Regulations  to 
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from  whom  the  work  is  received,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  with  respect 
to  the  payments  to  be  made  for  the  work; 

(c)  At  all  reasonable  times  to  enter  any  factory  or  workshop  and  any 
place  used  for  giving  out  work  to  outworkers;  and 

( d )  To  inspect  and  copy  any  material  part  of  any  list  of  outworkers 
kept  by  an  employer  or  person  giving  out  work  to  outworkers. 

(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  furnish  the  means  required  by  an  officer  as 
necessary  for  any  entry  or  inspection  or  the  exercise  of  his  powers  under 
this  section,  or  if  any  person  hinders  or  molests  any  officer  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  powers  given  by  this  section,  or  refuses  to  produce  any  docu¬ 
ment  or  give  any  information  which  any  officer  requires  him  to  produce 
or  give  under  the  powers  given  by  this  section,  that  person  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  in  respect  of  each  offense  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £5  ($24.33);  and,  if  any  person  produces  any  wages  sheet, 
or  record  of  wages,  or  record  of  payments,  or  any  list  of  outworkers  to 
any  officer  acting  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given  by  this  section, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  or  furnishes  any  information  to  any  such 
officer  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  he  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  con¬ 
viction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £20  ($97.33),  or  to  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labor. 

Sec.  16.  Every  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this 
act,  and  every  officer  of  any  Government  department  for  the  time 
being  assisting  in  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
board  or  department  with  a  certificate  of  his  appointment,  and  when 
acting  under  any  or  exercising  any  power  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
act  shall,  if  so  required,  produce  the  said  certificate  to  any  person  or 
persons  affected. 

Sec.  17.  (1)  Any  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this 
act,  and  any  officer  of  any  Government  department  for  the  time  being 
assisting  in  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  shall  have  power  in  pursuance  of 
any  special  or  general  directions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  proceed¬ 
ings  under  this  act,  and  a  trade  board  may  also  take  any  such  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  name  of  any  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
time  being  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  trade  board  in  pursuance 
of  this  act,  or  in  the  name  of  their  secretary  or  any  of  their  officers 
authorized  by  them. 

(2)  Any  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  act,  or  any 
officer  of  any  Government  department  for  the  time  being  assisting  in 
carrying  this  act  into  effect,  and  the  secretary  of  a  trade  board,  or  any 
officer  of  a  trade  board  authorized  for  the  purpose,  may,  although  not  a 
counsel  or  solicitor  or  law  agent,  prosecute  or  conduct  before  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  any  proceedings  arising  under  this  act. 

SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Sec.  18.  (1)  The  Board  of  Trade  shall  make  regulations  as  to  the  notice 
to  be  given  of  any  matter  under  this  act,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
matter  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  so  far  as  practicable  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  persons  affected. 

(2)  Every  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  of  any  place  used  for 
giving  out  work  to  outworkers,  shall,  in  manner  directed  by  regula¬ 
tions  under  this  section,  fix  any  notices  in  his  factory  or  workshop  or  the 
place  used  for  giving  out  work  to  outworkers  which  he  may  be  required 
to  fix  by  the  regulations,  and  shall  give  notice  in  any  other  manner, 
if  required  by  the  regulations,  to  the  persons  employed  by  him  of  any 
matter  of  which  he  is  required  to  give  notice  under  the  regulations: 

If  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  of  any  place  used  for  giv¬ 
ing  out  work  to  outworkers,  fails  to  comply  with  this  provision,  he 
shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  in  respect  of  each  offense  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  40s.  ($9.73). 

Sec.  19.  Regulations  made  under  this  act  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and,  if  either  house  within  the 
next  40  days  after  the  regulations  have  been  laid  before  that  house  re¬ 
solve  that  all  or  any  of  the  regulations  ought  to  be  annulled,  the  regu¬ 
lations  shall,  after  the  date  of  the  resolution,  beof  no  effect,  withoutprej- 
udice  to  the  validity  of  anything  done  in  the  meantime  thereunder  or 
to  the  making  of  any  new  regulations.  If  one  or  more  of  a  set  of  regula- 
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tions  are  annulled,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  if'  they  think  fit,  withdraw 
the  whole  set. 

Sec.  20.  (1)  His  Majesty  may,  by  order  in  council,  direct  that  any 
powers  to  be  exercised  or  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  this  act  shall  be  exercised  or  performed  generally,  or  in  any  spe¬ 
cial  cases  or  class  of  cases,  by  a  secretary  of  state,  and,  while  any  such 
order  is  in  force,  this  act  shall  apply  as  if,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  order,  a  secretary  of  state  were  substituted  for  the  Board  of 
trade. 

(2)  Any  order  in  council  under  this  section  may  be  varied  or 
revoked  by  any  subsequent  order  in  council. 

Sec.  21.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament — 

(1)  Any  expenses,  up  to  an  amount  sanctioned  by  the  treasury, 
which  may  be  incurred  with  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  by  trade  boards  or  their  committees  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
act;  and 

(2)  To  appointed  members  and  secretaries  of  trade  boards  and  to  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  this  act  such  remuneration 
and  expenses  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  treasury;  and 

(3)  To  representative  members  of  trade  boards  and  members  (other 
than  appointed  members)  of  district  trade  committees  any  expenses 
(including  compensation  for  loss  of  time),  up  to  an  amount  sanctioned 
by  the  treasury,  which  may  be  incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  such  members;  and 

(4)  Any  expenses,  up  to  an  amount  sanctioned  by  the  treasury, 
which  may  be  incurred  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  making  inquiries,  or 
procuring  information,  or  taking  any  preliminary  steps  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  this  act  to  any  trade  to  which  the  act  does  not  apply, 
including  the  expenses  of  obtaining  a  provisional  order,  or  promoting 
any  bill  to  confirm  any  provisional  order  made  under,  or  in  pursuance1 
of,  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  22.  (1)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  trade  boards  act,  1909. 

(2)  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 

1910. 

Schedule. 

TRADES  TO  WHICH  THE  ACT  APPLIES  WITHOUT  PROVISIONAL  ORDER. 

1.  Ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  and  any  other 
branch  of  tailoring  in  which  the  Board  of  Trade  consider  that  the  system 
of  manufacture  is  generally  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  wholesale 
trade. 

2.  The  making  of  boxes  or  parts  thereof  made  wholly  or  partially  of 
paper,  cardboard,  chip,  or  similar  material. 

3.  Machine-made  lace  and  net  finishing  and  mending  or  darning  op¬ 
erations  of  lace  curtain  finishing. 

4.  Hammered  and  dollied  or  tommied  chain  making. 

Regulations. 

1.  A  trade  board  shall  be  established  for  those  branches  of  the  ready¬ 
made  and  wholesale  bespoke  tailoring  trade  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
engaged  in  making  garments  to  be  worn  by  male  persons. 

2.  The  board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  29  and  not  more  than  37 
persons,  namely,  3  or  5  appointed  members,  and  members  representing 
employers  and  workers,  respectively,  in  equal  proportions.  The 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman  shall  be  such  of  the  members  as  may  be 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

3.  Ten  members,  representing  employers  in  the  above  branches  of 
trade  who  are  occupiers  of  factories  within  the  meaning  of  the  factory 
and  workshop  acts  and  are  not  habitually  engaged  in  subcontracting, 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follows: 

Two  members  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
Scotland. 

Two  members  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire. 
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One  member  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Flint, 
Denbigh,  Carnarvon,  Anglesea,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery. 

One  member  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
the  counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  Hereford,  Worcester,  War¬ 
wick,  Oxford,  Northampton,1  Rutland,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham. 

One  member  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,2  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex  (outside  the  metropolitan  police  boundary). 

Two  members  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
London  and  the  counties  of  Essex  (within  the  metropolitan  police 
boundary),  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex. 

One  member  after  considering  names  supplied  by  such  employers  in 
the  counties  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  Brecknock, 
Radnor,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 

A  casual  vacancy  among  members  representing  such  employers  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner. 

Three  members  representing  employers  in  the  above  trade  (other 
than  those  employers  who  are  occupiers  of  factories  within  the  meaning 
of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts  and  are  not  habitually  engaged  in  sub¬ 
contracting)  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trade  after  considering 
names  supplied  by  such  employers.  A  casual  vacancy  among  members 
representing  such  employers  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  Thirteen  members  representing  the  workers  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  after  considering  names  supplied  by  workers  in  the 
above  trade,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  proper  representation  of 
home  workers.  A  casual  vacancy  among  members  representing  workers 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner. 

5.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  after  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  trade 
board  to  be  heard,  extend  the  functions  of  the  trade  board  by  bringing 
within  their  scope  any  other  branch  of  tailoring  covered  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  the  schedule  to  the  trade  boards  act.  The  Board  of  Trade  shall 
give  three  months’  notice  of  their  intention  to  bring  any  such  branch 
of  work  within  the  scope  of  the  trade  board  by  advertisement  in  the 
London  Gazette  and  Edinburgh  Gazette,  and  so  far  as  practicable  in 
trade  papers. 

6.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  if  they  think  it  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  proper  representation  of  any  classes  of  employers  or  workers, 
after  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  trade  board  to  be  heard,  nominate 
additional  representative  members  on  the  trade  board,  and  such  repre¬ 
sentative  members  may  be  nominated  either  for  the  whole  term  of 
office  of  the  board  or  for  any  part  thereof.  The  number  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  representative  members  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  six,  three 
on  each  side. 

7.  The  term  of  office  of  the  first  trade  board  shall  be  three  years. 

8.  Any  representative  of  employers  who  ceases  to  be  an  employer 
and  becomes  a  worker  at  the  trade  shall  vacate  his  seat.  Any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  workers  who  becomes  an  employer  in  the  trade  shall  also 
vacate  his  seat.  The  question  of  fact  shall  in  each  case  be  determined 
by  the  chairman. 

9.  Every  member  of  the  board  shall  have  one  vote:  Provided ,  That 
the  chairman,  or  in  his  absence  the  deputy  chairman,  may,  if  he  think 
it  desirable,  and  shall  at  the  request  of  more  than  half  of  the  members 
representing  employers  or  workers,  take  a  vote  of  the  representative 
members  by  sides,  and  in  such  a  case  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  either  side  present  and  voting  shall  be  the  vote  of  that  side.  In 
such  a  division  the  appointed  members  shall  not  vote,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  division  resulting  in  a  disagreement  the  question  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  appointed  members. 

10.  Any  representative  of  employers  or  workers  who  fails,  without 
reasonable  cause,  to  attend  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  meetings  in 
one  year  shall  vacate  liis  seat,  but  shall  be  eligible  to  be  nominated 
again. 


1  Excluding  the  city  of  Peterborough. 

2  Including  the  city  of  Peterborough. 
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11.  Any  question  upon  the  construction  or  interpretation  of  these 
regulations  shall,  in  the  event  of  dispute,  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  decision. 

July  25,  1910. 

TRADE  BOARDS  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  CONFIRMATION 

ACT,  1913. 

Chapter  clxii. — An  Act  to  confirm  certain  provisional  orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  trade  boards  act  1909  (Aug.  15,  1913). 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Trade  have  made  the  provisional  orders  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  hereto  under  the  provisions  of  the  trade  boards 
act  1909:  and 

Whereas  it  is  requisite  that  the  said  orders  should  be  confirmed  by 
Parliament: 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  Excellent  Majesty  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  as  follows: 

1.  The  orders  set  out  in  the  schedule  hereto  shall  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  confirmed  and  all  the  provisions  thereof  shall  have  full 
validity  and  force. 

2.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  trade  boards  provisional  orders  con¬ 
firmation  act  1913. 

Schedule. 

ORDERS  CONFIRMED. 

I. 

Provisional  order  made  in  pursuance  of  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act , 

1909,  with  respect  to  the  sugar  confectionery  and  food-preserving  trade. 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  1909  applies  to  the  trades  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  that  act  and  to  any  other  trades  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  by  provisional  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  under  section 
1  of  that  act  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  under  that  section 
to  make  a  provisional  order  applying  that  act  to  any  specified  trade  to 
which  it  does  not  at  the  time  apply  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  is  exceptionally  low  as 
compared  with  that  in  other  employments  and  that  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  trade  are  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  that  act  to 
the  trade  expedient;  and 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  does  not  apply  to  the  trade  specified  in 
the  appendix  to  this  order  and  the  board  as  respects  that  trade  are 
satisfied  as  aforesaid: 

Now  therefore  we  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
given  to  us  by  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act  1909  and  by  any 
other  statute  in  that  behalf  do  hereby  order  that  from  and  after  the 
date  of  the  act  of  Parliament  confirming  this  order  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  shall  have  effect  (that  is  to  say): 

Article  1.  The  trade  boards  act  1909  shall  apply  to  the  trade  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  appendix  to  this  order. 

Art.  2.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  trade  boards  (sugar  confec¬ 
tionery  and  food  preserving)  order  1913. 

APPENDIX. 

Trade. 

Sugar  confectionery  and  food  preserving  (that  is  to  say)  the  making 
of  sugar  confectionery  cocoa  chocolate  jam  marmalade  preserved 
fruits  fruit  and  table  jellies  meat  extracts  meat  essences  sauces  and 
pickles  the  preparation  of  meat  poultry  game  fish  vegetables  and 
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fruit  for  sale  in  a  preserved  state  in  tins  pots  bottles  and  similar  recep¬ 
tacles  the  processes  of  wrapping  filling  packing  and  labeling  in  re¬ 
spect  of  articles  so  made  or  prepared. 

ii. 

Provisional  order  made  in  pursuance  of  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act , 
1909,  with  respect  to  the  shirt-making  trade. 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  1909  applies  to  the  trades  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  that  act  and  to  any  other  trades  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  by  provisional  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  under  section 
1  of  that  act  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  under  that  section  to 
make  a  provisional  order  applying  that  act  to  any  specified  trade  to 
which  it  does  not  at  the  time  apply  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  is  exceptionally  low  as 
compared  with  that  in  other  employments  and  that  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  trade  are  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  that  act  to 
the  trade  expedient:  and 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  does  not  apply  to  the  trade  specified 
in  the  appendix  to  this  order  and  the  board  as  respects  that  trade  are 
satisfied  as  aforesaid : 

Now  therefore  we  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
given  to  us  by  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act  1909  and  by  any  other 
statute  in  that  behalf  do  hereby  order  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  confirming  this  order  the  following  provisions  shall 
have  effect  (that  is  to  say): 

Article  1.  The  trade  boards  act  1909  shall  apply  to  the  trade  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  appendix  to  this  order. 

Art.  2.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  trade  boards  (shirt-making) 
order  1913. 

APPENDIX. 

Trade. 

Shirt  making  (that  is  to  say)  the  making  from  textile  fabrics  of  shirts 
pajamas  aprons  and  other  washable  clothing  worn  by  male  persons 
excluding  articles  the  making  of  which  is  included  in  paragraph  1  of 
the  schedule  to  the  trade  boards  act  1909  and  excluding  articles  which 
are  knitted  or  are  made  from  knitted  fabrics. 

hi. 

Provisional  order  made  in  pursuance  of  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act 
1909  with  respect  to  the  hollow  ware  making  trade. 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  1909  applies  to  the  trades  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  that  act  and  to  any  other  trades  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  by  provisional  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  under  section 
1  of  that  act  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  under  that  section 
to  make  a  provisional  order  applying  that  act  to  any  specified  trade 
to  which  it  does  not  at  the  time  apply  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  rate 
of  wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  is  exceptionally  low  as 
compared  with  that  in  other  employments  and  that  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  trade  are  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  that  act  to 
the  trade  expedient: 

And  whereas  the  trade  boards  act  does  not  apply  to  the  trade 
specified  in  the  appendix  to  this  order  and  the  board  as  respects  that 
trade  are  satisfied  as  aforesaid: 

Now  therefore  we  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
given  to  us  by  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act  1909  and  by  any  other 
statute  in  that  behalf  do  hereby  order  that  from  and  after  the  date  of 
the  act  of  Parliament  confirming  this  order  the  following  provisions 
shall  have  effect  (this  is  to  say) : 
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Article  1.  The  trade  boards  act  1909  shall  apply  to  the  trade  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  appendix  to  this  order. 

Art.  2.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  trade  boards  (hollow  ware) 
order  1913. 

APPENDIX. 

Trade. 

Hollow  ware  making  that  is  to  say  the  making  of  hollow  ware  in¬ 
cluding  boxes  and  canisters  from  sheet  iron  sheet  steel  or  tin-plate 
including  the  processes  of  galvanizing  tinning  enameling  painting, 
japanning  lacquering  and  varnishing. 

IV. 

Provisional  order  made  in  pursuance  of  section  1  of  the  trade  hoards  act 
1909  with  respect  to  the  linen  and  cotton  embroidery  trade. 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  1909  applies  to  the  trades  specified  in 
the  schedule  to  that  act  and  to  any  other  trades  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  by  provisional  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  under  section 
1  of  that  act  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  under  that  section  to 
make  a  provisional  order  applying  that  act  to  any  specified  trade  to 
which  it  does  not  at  the  time  apply  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  is  exceptionally  low  as 
compared  with  that  in  other  employments  and  that  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  trade  are  such  as  to  render  the  application  of  that  act  to 
the  trade  expedient:  and 

Whereas  the  trade  boards  act  does  not  apply  to  the  trade  specified 
in  the  appendix  to  this  order  and  the  board  as  respects  that  trade  are 
satisfied  as  aforesaid : 

Now  therefore  we  the  Board  of  Trade  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
given  to  us  by  section  1  of  the  trade  boards  act  1909  and  by  any 
other  statute  in  that  behalf  do  hereby  order  that  from  and  after  the 
date  of  the  act  of  parliament  confirming  this  order  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  shall  have  effect  (that  is  to  say): 

Article  1.  The  trade  boards  act  1909  shall  apply  to  the  trade  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  appendix  to  this  order. 

Art.  2.  This  order  may  be  cited  as  the  trade  boards  (linen  and  cotton 
embroidery)  order  1913. 

APPENDIX. 

Trade. 

Linen  and  cotton  embroidery  (that  is  to  say)  those  branches  of  the 
trade  of  making  up  articles  of  linen  or  cotton  or  mixed  linen  and  cotton, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  processes  of  hand  embroidery  drawn-thread 
work  thread  drawing  thread  clipping  top-sewing  scalloping  nickeling 
and  paring. 

COAL  MINES  (MINIMUM  WAGE)  ACT,  1912. 

Chapter  2. — An  Act  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  in  the  case  of  workmen 

employed  underground  in  coal  mines  ( including  mines  of  stratified 

ironstone ),  and  for  purposes  incidental  thereto. 

Section  1.  (1)  It  shall  be  an  implied  term  of  every  contract  for  the 
employment  of  a  workman  underground  in  a  coal  mine  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  shall  pay  to  that  workman  wages  at  not  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  settled  under  this  act  and  applicable  to  that  workman,  unless  it  is 
certified  in  manner  provided  by  the  district  rules  that  the  workman  is 
a  person  excluded  under  the  district  rules  from  the  operation  of  this 
provision,  or  that  the  workman  has  forfeited  the  right  to  wages  at  the 
minimum  rate  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  regularity  or  efficiency  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  workmen  laid  down  by  those  rules;  and  any  agreement  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  contravention  of  this  provision  shall 
be  void. 


Minimum 
wage  for  work¬ 
men  employed 
underground  in 
coal  mines. 


82843°— Bull.  167—15 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  expression  “ district  rules”  means 
rules  made  under  the  powers  given  by  this  act  by  the  joint  district 
board . 

(2)  The  district  rules  shall  lay  down  conditions,  as  respects  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  which  they  apply,  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  from  the  right 
to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate  of  aged  workmen  and  infirm  workmen 
(including  workmen  partially  disabled  by  illness  or  accident),  and  shall 
lay  down  conditions  with  respect  to  the  regularity  and  efficiency  of 
the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  workmen,  and  with  respect  to  the  time 
for  which  a  workman  is  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  any  interruption  of 
work  due  to  an  emergency,  and  shall  provide  that  a  workman  shall 
forfeit  the  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate  if  he  does  not  comply 
with  conditions  as  to  regularity  and  efficiency  of  work,  except  in  cases 
where  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  is  due  to  some  cause 
over  which  he  has  no  control. 

The  district  rules  shall  also  make  provision  with  respect  to  the 
persons  by  whom  and  the  mode  in  which  any  question,  whether  any 
workman  in  the  district  is  a  workman  to  whom  the  minimum  rate  of 
wages  is  applicable,  or  whether  a  workman  has  complied  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  by  the  rules,  or  whether  a  workman  who  has  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  rules  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate,  is  to  be  decided,  and  for  a  certifi¬ 
cate  being  given  of  any  such  decision  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  payment  of  wages  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  shall  operate  as  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  act, 
although  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  may  not  have  been  settled,  and  any 
sum  which  would  have  been  payable  under  this  section  to  a  workman 
on  account  of  wages  if  a  minimum  rate  had  been  settled  may  be  recov¬ 
ered  by  the  workman  from  his  employer  at  any  time  after  the  rate  is 
settled. 

Settlement  of  Sec.  2.  (1)  Minimum  rates  of  wages  and  district  rules  for  the  pur- 
— ^ dr:^  poses  of  this  act  shall  be  settled  separately  for  each  of  the  districts 
trict  rules.  C  '  named  in  the  schedule  to  this  act  by  a  body  of  persons  recognized  by 

the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  joint  district  board  for  that  district. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prejudice  the  operation  of  any  agreement 
entered  into  or  custom  existing  before  the  passing  of  this  act  for  the 
payment  of  wages  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  minimum  rate  sett  led  under 
this  act,  and  in  settling  any  minimum  rate  of  wages  the  joint  district 
board  shall  have  regard  to  the  average  daily  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the 
workmen  of  the  class  for  which  the  minimum  rate  is  to  be  settled. 

(2)  The  Board  of  Trade  may  recognize  asa  joint  district  board  for  any 
district  any  body  of  persons,  whether  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  act  or  constituted  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  fairly  and  adequately  represents  the 
workmen  in  coal  mines  in  the  district  and  the  employers  of  those  work¬ 
men,  and  the  chairman  of  which  is  an  independent  person  appointed 
by  agreement  between  the  persons  representing  the  workmen  and 
employers  respectively  on  the  body,  or  in  default  of  agreement  by  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may,  as  a  condition  of  recognizing  as  a  joint  dis¬ 
trict  board  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  any  body  the  rules  of  which  do 
not  provide  for  securing  equality  of  voting  power  between  the  mem¬ 
bers  representing  workmen  and  the  members  representing  employers 
and  for  giving  the  chairman  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  members,  require  that  body  to  adopt  any  such 
rule  as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  approve  for  the  purpose,  and  any  rule 
so  adopted  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  rule  governing  the  procedure  of  the 
body  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(3)  The  joint  district  board  of  a  district  shall  settle  general  minimum 
rates  of  wages  and  general  district  rules  for  their  district  (in  this  act 
referred  to  as  general  district  minimum  rates  and  general  district  rules), 
and  the  general  district  minimum  rates  and  general  district  rules  shall 
be  the  rates  and  rules  applicable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district 
to  all  coal  mines  in  the  district  and  to  all  workmen  or  classes  of  work¬ 
men  employed  underground  in  those  mines,  other  than  mines  to 
which  and  workmen  to  whom  a  special  minimum  rate  or  special  dis¬ 
trict  rules  settled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  or  are  applicable, 
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or  mines  to  which  and  workmen  to  whom  the  joint  district  board 
declare  that  the  general  district  rates  and  general  district  rules  shall 
not  be  applicable  pending  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  a 
special  district  rate  or  special  district  rules  ought  to  be  settled  in 
their  case. 

(4)  The  joint  district  board  of  any  district  may,  if  it  is  shown  to 
them  that  any  general  district  minimum  rate  or  general  district  rules 
are  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  any  group  or  class  of  coal  mines  within 
the  district,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  group  or  class  of 
mines,  settle  a  special  minimum  rate  (either  higher  or  lower  than  the 
general  district  rate)  or  special  district  rules  (either  more  or  less  strin¬ 
gent  than  the  general  district  rules)  for  that  group  or  class  of  mines, 
and  any  such  special  rate  or  special  rules  shall  be  the  rate  or  rules 
applicable  to  that  group  or  class  of  mines  instead  of  the  general  dis¬ 
trict  minimum  rate  or  general  district  rules. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  settling  minimum  rates  of  wage,  the  joint 
district  board  may  subdivide  their  district  into  two  parts  or,  if  the 
members  of  the  joint  district  board  representing  the  workmen  and  the 
members  representing  the  employers  agree,  into  more  than  two  parts, 
and  in  that  case  each  part  of  the  district  as  so  subdivided  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  minimum  rate,  be  treated  as  the  district. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  settling  district  rules,  any  joint  district 
boards  may  agree  that  their  districts  shall  be  treated  as  one  district, 
and  in  that  case  those  districts  shall  be  treated  for  that  purpose  as 
one  combined  district,  with  a  combined  district  committee  appointed 
as  may  be  agreed  between  the  joint  district  boards  concerned,  and  the 
chairman  of  such  one  of  the  districts  forming  the  combination  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  joint  district  boards  concerned,  or,  in 
default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  combined  district  committee. 

Sec.  3.  (1)  Any  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  district  rules  settled 
under  this  act  shall  remain  in  force  until  varied  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(2)  The  joint  district  board  of  a  district  shall  have  power  to  vary 
any  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  district  rules  for  the  time  being  in  force 
in  their  district — (a)  at  any  time  by  agreement  between  the  members 
of  the  joint  district  board  representing  the  workmen  and  the  members 
representing  the  employers;  and  ( b )  after  one  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  rate  or  rules  were  last  settled  or  varied,  on  an  application  made 
(with  three  months’  notice  given  after  the  expiration  of  the  year)  by 
any  workmen  or  employers,  which  appears  to  the  joint  district  board 
to  represent  any  considerable  body  of  opinion  amongst  either  the 
workmen  or  the  employers  concerned;  and  the  provisions  of  this  act 
as  to  the  settlement  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  or  district  rules  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  apply  to  the  variation  of  any  such  rates  or  rules. 

Sec.  4.  (1)  If  within  two  weeks  after  the  passing  of  this  act  a  joint 
district  board  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  any 
district,  or  if  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  act  any  occasion 
arises  for  the  exercise  or  performance  in  any  district  of  any  power  or 
duty  under  this  act  by  the  joint  district  board,  and  there  is  no  joint 
district  board  for  the  district,  the  Board  of  Trade  may,  either  forthwith 
or  after  such  interval  as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  or  expedient, 
appoint  such  person  as  they  think  fit  to  act  in  the  place  of  the  joint 
district  board,  and,  while  that  appointment  continues,  this  act  shall 
be  construed,  so  far  as  respects  that  district,  as  if  the  person  so  appointed 
were  substituted  for  the  joint  district  board. 

The  Board  of  Trade  in  any  such  case  where  it  appears  to  them  that  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  their  powers  under  this  provision  arises 
from  the  failure  of  the  employers  to  appoint  members  to  represent 
employers  on  a  board  when  the  workmen  are  willing  to  appoint  mem¬ 
bers  to  represent  workmen,  or  from  the  failure  of  the  workmen  to 
appoint  members  to  represent  workmen  on  a  board  when  the  employers 
are  willing  to  appoint  members  to  represent  employers,  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  instead  of  appointing  a  person  to  act  in  place  of  the  joint  dis¬ 
trict  board,  appoint  such  persons  as  they  think  fit  to  represent  the 
employers  or  the  workmen,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  have  failed  to 
appoint  members  to  represent  them;  and  in  that  case  the  members  so 
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appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the 
board  representing  employers  or  workmen  as  the  case  requires. 

(2)  If  the  joint  district  board  within  three  weeks  after  the  time  at 
which  it  has  been  recognized  under  this  act  for  any  district  fail  to  settle 
the  first  minimum  rates  of  wages  and  district  rules  in  that  district,  or 
if  the  joint  district  board  within  three  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  a 
notice  for  an  application  under  this  act  to  vary  any  minimum  rate  of 
wages  or  district  rules  fail  to  deal  with  the  application,  the  chairman  of 
the  joint  district  board  shall  settle  the  rates  or  rules  or  deal  with  the 
application,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  place  of  the  joint  district  board,  and 
any  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  district  rules  settled  by  him  shall  have 
the  same  effect  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  as  if  they  had  been  settled 
by  the  joint  district  board: 

Provided,  That,  if  the  members  of  the  joint  district  board  represent¬ 
ing  the  workmen  and  the  members  representing  the  employers  agree, 
or  if  the  chairman  of  the  joint  district  board  directs,  that  a  specified 
period  longer  than  three  weeks  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
be  substituted  for  three  weeks,  this  subsection  shall  have  effect  as  if 
that  specified  period  were  therein  substituted  for  three  weeks. 

Sec.  5.  (1)  In  this  act — 

The  expression  “coal  mine”  includes  a  mine  of  stratified  ironstone; 

The  expression  “workman”  means  any  person  employed  in  a  coal 
mine  below  ground  other  than — 

(a)  a  person  so  employed  occasionally  or  casually  only;  or 

(b)  a  person  so  employed  solely  in  surveying  or  measuring;  or 

(c)  a  person  so  employed  as  mechanic;  or 

(d)  the  manager  or  any  undermanager  of  the  mine;  or 

(e)  any  other  official  of  the  mine  whose  position  in  the  mine  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  joint  district  board  as  being  a  position  different  from  that 
of  a  workman. 

(2)  If  it  is  thought  fit  by  any  persons  when  appointing  a  chairman 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade  when  so  appointing 
a  chairman,  the  office  of  chairman  may  be  committed  to  three  persons, 
and  in  that  case  those  three  persons  acting  by  a  majority  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  chairman  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  (1)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  coal  mines  (minimum  wage) 
act,  1912. 

(2)  This  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  three  years  from  the  date  of 
the  passing  thereof  and  no  longer,  unless  Parliament  shall  otherwise 
determine. 

Schedule. 

Districts. — Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  South  Yorkshire,  West  Yorkshire,  Cleveland,  Derbyshire 
(exclusive  of  South  Derbyshire),  South  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Leicestershire,  Shropshire,  North  Staffordshire,  South  Stafford  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  Cannock  Chase)  and  East  Worcestershire,  Cannock  Chase,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Forest  of  Dean,  Bristol,  Somerset,  North  Wales,  South 
Wales,  including  Monmouth,  and  the  mainland  of  Scotland. 

Where  a  mine,  though  situate  in  one  of  these  districts,  has  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes  been  customarily  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
mine  situate  in  an  adjoining  district,  that  mine  shall  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  be  treated  as  situate  in  the  latter  district,  if  the  joint  district 
boards  of  the  two  districts  so  agree. 
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South  Wales,  Including  Monmouth  District. 

Whereas  at  joint  meetings  held  at  Cardiff,  on  April  3,  1912,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  colliery  owners  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  and  the  representatives 
of  the  workmen  employed  at  the  collieries,  a  joint  district  board  was  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  the  coal  mines  (minimum  wage)  act,  1912;  and  I,  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  such  board;  and  whereas,  on  April  18,  1912,  such  board  was 
duly  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  the  joint  district  board  for  the  district  of 
South  Wales  (including  Monmouth);  and 

Whereas  the  joint  district  board  failed  to  settle  the  first  minimum  rates  of  wages 
and  district  rules  within  three  weeks  after  the  time  at  which  it  was  recognized  and  the 
members  of  the  board  representing  the  workmen  and  the  members  representing  the 
employers  agreed  to  substitute  the  specified  period  of  10  weeks  for  3  weeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (2)  section  4  of  the  coal  mines  (minimum  wage)  act,  1912;  and 

Whereas  rules  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  board,  and  a  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  workmen  to  whom  the  act  applies,  were  agreed  to  by  the  board;  and 

Whereas  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  board  that  the  standard  rates  of  December,  1879, 
or  the  equivalent  as  provided  by  clause  10  of  the  conciliation  board  agreement  of 
December,  1910,  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  general  minimum  rates  of  wages, 
plus  the  percentage  additions  from  time  to  time  payable  under  the  said  agreement, 
and  that  special  district  minimum  rates  less  than  the  general  district  rates  should  be 
applicable  to  coal  mines  in  Pembrokeshire;  and 

Whereas  it  was  decided  by  my  casting  vote  that  a  standard  rate  of  3s.  (73  cents) 
should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  minimum  day  wage  rate  of  laborers  over  18  years 
of  age,  and  it  was  subsequently  decided  by  my  casting  vote  that  the  age  for  an  adult 
workman  of  every  class,  except  haulers,  trammers,  and  riders,  should  be  21  instead 
of  18,  and  that  on  this  understanding  the  minimum  day  wage  rate  of  laborers  should 
be  reconsidered;  and 

Whereas  the  board  has  failed  to  settle  the  first  general  minimum  rates- of  wages  and 
district  rules,  and  the  first  special  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  Pembrokeshire,  within 
the  aforesaid  period  of  10  weeks; 

Now  I,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  coal  mines  (mini¬ 
mum  wage)  act,  1912,  having  heard  the  parties,  do  hereby  settle  the  said  rates,  rules, 
and  special  rates,  as  follows,  viz: 

Schedule  I. 

PART  i. 

General  District  Minimum  Rates  of  Wages. 

The  general  rates  of  wages  shall  be  the  standard  rate  hereinafter  fixed  for  each 
class  of  underground  workmen,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  percentage  from  time  to 
time  payable  under  the  conciliation  board  agreement  of  December,  1910. 


STANDARD  RATE  OF  DAY  WAGE. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 


Class  1. —  Workmen  over  21  years  of  age. 

s 

Collier  in  charge  of  a  working  place,  who  is  a  regular  piece¬ 
worker,  and  is  prevented  from  earning  piecework  wages  by 
a  fault  in  the  seam  or  other  cause  arising  in  the  colliery  and 
beyond  his  own  control.,  or  by  a  request  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  work  away  from  his  place  on  more  than  seven  days 

during  a  period  of  three  months .  4 

(In  any  other  case  the  minimum  day  wage  rate  of  such  a 
collier  working  at  day  wages  away  from  his  working  place 
shall  be  the  minimum  day  wage  rate  applicable  to  the  class 
in  which  he  is  working.) 

Collier  in  charge  of  a  working  place  who  is  not  a  worker  at 


piecework  (subject  to  the  above  rule) .  4 

Colliers’  helpers . 3 

Timbermen  and  repairers  or  rippers  doing  timbering  work: 

Regular  pieceworkers . 4 

Day  wage  men .  4 

Rippers  (not  doing  timbering  work) . 4 

Assistant  timbermen  and  assistant  rippers . 3 

Roadmen .  3 


d. 


7 


3 

4 

7 

3 

0 

4 
7 


($1.12) 


($1.03) 

(81.1  cents) 

($1.12) 

($1.03) 

(97.3  cents) 
(81.1  cents) 
(87.2  cents) 
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8.  Iltichers:  s- 

Leading .  3 

Ordinary .  3 

9.  Hostlers  and  laborers .  3 

10.  Underground  hauling  engineers,  electric,  steam  and  com¬ 

pressed  air: 

Main  haulage .  3 

Subsidiary  haulage .  3 

11.  Underground  pump  men,  electric,  steam  and  compressed  air: 

Main  pumps . 3 

Small  pumps .  3 

12.  Fitters,  if  employed  entirely  underground .  3 

13.  Electricians,  if  employed  entirely  underground .  3 

14.  Rope  splicers,  if  employed  entirely  underground .  3 

15.  Masons  and  pitmen,  if  employed  entirely  underground .  4 

16.  Cog  cutters .  3 

17.  Timber  drawers  and  airway  men .  3 

18.  Shacklers  and  sprag  men,  and  watermen .  3 

19.  Lamp  lockers,  lamp  lighters,  oilers . .  3 

20.  Coal-cutter  men .  4 

Class  2. 

Boys  under  15  years  of  age .  1 

Boys  over  15  and  under  16 .  1 

Boys  over  16  and  under  17 .  2 

Boys  over  17  and  under  18 .  2 

Boys  over  18  and  under  19 .  2 

Boys  over  19  and  under  20 .  2 

Boys  over  20  and  under  21 .  3 

Class  3. 

Haulers  above  18  years  of  age: 

1.  Day  haulers .  3 

2.  Night  haulers .  3 

Tonnage  haulers,  above  18  years  of  age,  for  hauling  coal . 4 

Riders  above  18  years  of  age .  3 

Trammers  above  18  years  of  age .  3 


d. 

10  (93.3  cents) 
6  (85.2  cents) 

2  (77.1  cents) 


4  (81.1  cents) 
2  (77.1  cents) 

4  (81.1  cents) 
2  (77.1  cents) 

4  (81.1  cents) 

5  (83.1  cents) 
10  (93.3  cents) 

2  ($1.01) 

5  (83.1  cents) 
10  (93.3  cents) 

2  (77.1  cents) 
0  (73  cents) 

3  ($1.03) 


6  (36.5  cents) 
9  (42.6  cents) 
0  (48.7  cents) 
3  (54.8  cents) 
6  (60.8  cents) 

9  (66.9  cents) 
0  (73  cents) 


11  (95.3  cents) 

8  (89.2  cents) 
2  ($1.01) 

9  (91.3  cents) 
3  (79.1  cents) 


In  collieries  where  night  haulers  are  now  paid  day  hauling  rates  that  practice 
shall  continue. 


PART  II. 


Special  District  Minimum  Rates  of  Day  Wage  for  Coal  Miners  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Class  1. — Mines  east  of  the  River  Claddau. 

The  rates  fixed  are  standard  rates  of  December,  1879,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
percentage  from  time  to  time  payable  under  the  conciliation  board  agreement  of 


December,  1910. 

s.  d. 

1.  Coal  hewers . . .  3  0  (73  cents) 

2.  Underground  enginemen .  2  7  (62.9  cents) 

3.  Hitchers  and  banksmen .  2  7  (62.9  cents) 

4.  Roadmen,  repairers,  haulers,  riders,  and  beam  men .  2  6  (60.8  cents) 

5.  Trammers  over  16  years  of  age .  2  2  (52.7  cents) 

6.  Boys  under  15  years  (increasing  by  a  standard  rate  of  2d.  (48.7 

cents)  with  each  year  of  age  until  placed  in  one  of  the  above 

classes) .  1  0  (24.3  cents) 


Class  2. — Mines  west  of  the  River  Claddau. 

The  minimum  rates  of  day  wages  shall  be  the  following  net  rates:  Cutters  and 
repairers,  3s.  (73  cents);  assistant  cutters,  assistant  repairers  and  hitchers,  2s.  9d. 
(66.9  cents);  trammers,  beam  men,  and  unskilled  laborers,  2s.  6d.  (60.8  cents);  boys 
under  16,  Is.  (24.3  cents);  from  16  to  18,  Is.  6d.  (36.5  cents);  from  18  to  20,  2s.  (48.7 
cents);  after  20,  their  class  rate. 

PART  III. 


The  several  scales  applicable  to  boys  in  this  schedule  shall  apply  to  boys  who  have 
started  underground  work  at  14,  and  have  continued  to  work  underground.  A  boy 
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starting  underground  work  at  a  later  age  than  14  to  be  paid  the  minimum  provided 
for  the  age  a  year  below  his  actual  age  until  he  has  had  a  year’s  experience  of  under¬ 
ground  work.  Afterwards  the  minimum  applicable  to  his  age  shall  apply. 

The  minimum  wages  fixed  by  this  schedule  shall  be  free  from  any  deductions  for 
explosives. 

All  customs,  usages,  practices,  or  conditions  for  the  payment  of  extra  or  additional 
wages,  or  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  now  existing  at  the  respective  coal  mines  to  which 
the  minimum  wages  fixed  in  this  schedule  are  to  apply,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
virtue  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  schedule,  except  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  day  wage  fixed  for  workmen  doing  haulers’  work  is  to  include  payment  for 
dooring. 

Schedule  II. 

DISTRICT  RULES. 

1.  The  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the  working  of  all  coal  mines,  subject  to  the 
coal  mines  (minimum  wage)  act,  1912,  hereinafter  called  “the  act,”  within  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

2.  In  these  rules  the  word  “workman”  means  any  person  to  whom  the  coal  mines 
(minimum  wage)  act,  1912,  applies;  the  word  “pay”  means  the  period  in  respect 
of  which  workman’s  wages  are  for  the  time  being  payable,  and  the  word  “day”  means 
a  colliery  working  day. 

3.  A  workman  who  has  reached  63  years  of  age  shall  be  regarded  as  an  aged  workman 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  wages  at  the 
minimum  rate.  A  workman  who  from  physical  causes  is  unable  to  do  the  work 
ordinarily  done  by  a  man  in  his  position  in  the  mine  or  who  is  partially  disabled  by 
illness  or  accident  shall  be  regarded  as  an  infirm  workman  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate.  Where 
there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  whether  a  workman  has  reached  the  age  of  63  years,  or 
is  infirm,  or  partially  disabled  by  illness  or  accident,  a  certificate  signed  by  the  work¬ 
man  affected  and  the  manager  of  the  mine  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in  reference 
thereto:  Provided,  That  in  a  case  of  a  workman  partially  disabled  by  illness  or  acci¬ 
dent,  such  certificate  shall  only  apply  during  the  period  of  such  partial  disablement. 

4.  A  workman  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate  on  any  day  on 
which  he  delays  in  going  to  his  working  place  or  work  at  the  proper  time,  or  leaves 
his  working  place  or  work  before  the  proper  time,  or  fails  to  perform  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  shift  his  work  with  diligence  and  efficiency  and  in  accordance  with  the 
reasonable  instruction  of  the  official  having  charge  of  the  district  in  which  such  work¬ 
man  shall  be  engaged. 

5.  A  workman  shall  regularly  present  himself  for  work  wffien  the  colliery  is  open 
for  work,  and  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  wages  at  the  minimum  rate  during  any  pay  in 
which  he  has  not  worked  at  least  five-sixths  of  his  possible  working  days,  unless  pre¬ 
vented  from  working  by  accident  or  illness.  In  case  of  accident  or  illness  the  work¬ 
man  shall,  if  required,  submit  himself  to  the  examination  of  a  duly  qualified  medical 
man  to  be  appointed  by  the  employer;  and  in  case  he  shall  refuse  to  do  so,  he  shall 
forfeit  his  right  to  wages  at  a  minimum  rate  during  that  pay. 

Every  collier  and  collier’s  helper  shall  at  all  times  work,  get,  and  send  out  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  clean  coal  contracted  to  be  gotten  from  his  working  place, 
and  shall  perform  at  least  such  an  amount  of  work  as,  at  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  price 
list  or  other  agreed  rates  applicable,  would  entitle  him  to  earnings  equivalent  to  the 
minimum  rate.  If  at  any  time  any  workman  shall,  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
over  which  he  alleges  he  has  no  control,  be  unable  to  perform  such  an  amount  of  work 
as  would  entitle  him  under  the  price  list  or  other  agreed  rates  to  a  sum  equal  to  the 
daily  minimum  rate,  then  and  in  such  case,  he  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  he  shall  be  engaged,  and  if  such  official 
shall  not  agree  that  the  workman  can  not  earn  at  the  work  upon  which  he  shall  be 
engaged  a  sum  under  the  price  list  or  other  agreed  rates  equal  to  the  daily  minimum 
rate,  then  the  matter  shall  be  decided  in  the  manner  provided  by  rule  8.  The  man¬ 
agement  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove  the  workman  to  some  other  part  of  the  colliery. 

If  any  workman  shall  act  in  contravention  of  this  rule,  he  shall  forfeit  the  right  to 
wages  at  the  minimum  rate  for  the  pay  in  which  such  contravention  shall  take  place. 

6.  If  a  case  of  emergency  in  or  about  or  connected  with  the  colliery  shall  render 
a  workman’s  services  for  the  time  being  unnecessary,  and  such  workman  shall  be 
informed  of  such  emergency  when  or  before  he  reaches  the  pit  bottom  or  a  station 
within  300  yards  therefrom,  then  such  workman  shall  forthwith  return  to  the  surface 
(facilities  being  given)  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  payment  in  respect  of  that  shift. 
If  the  workman  travels  to  his  working  place  and  is  there  informed  or  discovers  that 
something  has  happened  to  prevent  him  working  in  his  place  and  is  offered  but  refuses 
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other  work  which  he  may  properly  be  called  upon  to  perform,  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  claim  any  wages  in  respect  of  that  shift.  In  the  event  of  any  interruption  of  work 
during  the  shift  of  any  workman  due  to  an  emergency  over  which  the  management  has 
no  control,  whereby  he  shall  be  prevented  from  working  continuously  until  the  end 
of  his  shift,  then  he  shall  be  entitled  only  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  minimum  rate  for 
the  shift  as  the  time  during  which  he  shall  have  worked  shall  bear  to  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  such  shift.  Facilities  shall  be  given  to  enable  him  to  ascend  the  mine  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

7.  (1)  In  ascertaining  whether  the  minimum  wage  has  been  earned  by  any  work¬ 
man  on  piecework,  the  total  earnings  during  two  consecutive  weeks  shall  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  shifts  and  parts  of  shifts  he  has  worked  during  such  two  weeks. 
Upon  the  average  earnings  of  any  workman  for  two  weeks  being  ascertained  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  rule,  the  wages  of  such  workman  shall  be  adjusted  and  the  amount 
found  to  be  due  to  or  from  him  ascertained  and  paid  or  debited  to  him  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  in  the  latter  event  the  amount  debited  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  payment  on 
account  of  wages  to  become  subsequently  due  to  him. 

(2)  In  cases  where  workmen  are  working  as  partners  on  shares  and  pooling  their 
earnings,  no  member  of  such  partnership  shall  be  entitled  to  be  made  up  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate  if  the  average  earnings  per  day  of  the  set  over  the  whole  week  shall  amount 
to  the  minimum  rate. 

(3)  In  ascertaining  the  earnings  of  workmen  employed  upon  piecework  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  minimum  wage  there  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  gross  earnings  for  the 
helper  more  than  the  actual  wages  paid  to  the  helper  by  the  workman.  All  rates  of 
wages  so  paid  to  the  helper  by  the  workman  shall  be  registered  with  the  management. 
No  workman  on  piecework  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  management,  fix  the  wage 
paid  to  his  helper  at  more  than  a  standard  rate  of  6d.  (12.2  cents)  per  day,  plus  percen¬ 
tage,  above  the  minimum  standard  rate  fixed  for  the  class  of  helper  in  schedule  1. 

8.  Should  any  question  arise  as  to  whether  any  particular  workman  employed 
underground  is  a  workman  to  whom  the  minimum  rate  is  to  apply,  or  whether  a  work¬ 
man  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  contained  in  these  rules,  or 
whether  by  noncompliance  with  any  of  these  rules  such  workman  has  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  minimum  rate,  such  question  shall  be  decided  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  By  agreement  between  the  workman  concerned  and  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
mine.  Failing  agreement,  by  two  officials  of  the  colliery  representing  the  employer 
on  the  one  side  and  two  members  of  the  committee  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Workmen’s 
Federation  (or  not  more  than  two  representatives  appointed  by  them)  on  the  other  side. 
Again  failing  agreement,  by  the  manager  of  the  mine  and  the  district  miners’  agent. 

( b )  Still  failing  agreement,  by  an  umpire  to  be  selected  by  them  (or  if  they  disagree 
in  the  selection,  by  lot),  without  delay,  from  one  of  the  panels  constituted  as  herein¬ 
after  provided.  Three  panels  of  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  mining  to  be  prepared 
by  the  two  chairmen  of  the  employers’  and  workmen’s  representatives  on  the  joint 
district  board.  One  of  such  panels  shall  be  constituted  for  questions  arising  in  the 
Newport  district,  one  for  questions  arising  in  the  Swansea  district  (including  Pembroke¬ 
shire),  one  for  questions  arising  in  the  Cardiff  district.  In  case  of  difference  as  to  the 
constitution  of  any  panel,  such  panel  shall  be  settled  by  the  independent  chairman 
of  the  joint  district  board.  The  Newport  district  shall  consist  of  collieries  situated  to 
the  east  of  the  Rumney  River.  The  Swansea  district  shall  consist  of  collieries  situated 
westward  of  the  Clyndi  River,  and  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  top  of  that  river  into  the 
Neath  River  at  Ystradvellte.  The  Cardiff  district  shall  consist  of  collieries  situated 
between  the  Newport  and  the  Swansea  district. 

If  required  by  either  employer  or  workman,  a  panel  may  be  revised  at  the  end  of 
every  12  months  from  the  constitution  thereof.  For  the  determination  of  any  question 
arising  under  this  rule,  the  employers  and  workmen  respectively  shall  be  entitled  to 
call  such  evidence  as  they  may  think  proper  before  the  person  or  persons  who  may 
have  to  determine  such  question,  and  such  person  or  persons  may  make  such  inspec¬ 
tion  of  workings  as  he  or  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  determination  of  the 
matter  in  question. 

Any  questions  that  may  arise  for  determination  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  rule 
shall  be  determined  within  a  period  of  three  clear  days  from  the  date  upon  which  the 
question  to  be  determined  first  arose,  and  any  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
umpire  shall  be  determined  within  seven  clear  days  from  the  said  date,  or  such  further 
time  as  the  umpire  shall  appoint  in  writing.  The  colliery  representative  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  miners’  agent  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and  represent  the  employers  and  work¬ 
men,  respectively,  before  the  umpire. 

9.  A  certificate  in  writing  of  any  decision  by  any  person  or  persons  under  the  last 
preceding  rule  shall  be  given  by  such  person  or  persons  to  both  or  either  of  the  parties 
when  requested,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  of  conclusive  evidence  of  the  decision. 
Any  certificate  so  given  as  to  the  infirmity  of  a  workman  may  be  canceled  or  varied 
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on  the  application  of  either  party  after  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  the 
certificate.  Any  application  to  cancel  or  vary  such  certificate  shall  be  determined  as  a 
question  under  the  last  preceding  rule.  The  expenses  and  charges  of  the  umpire  shall 
be  paid  by  the  joint  district  board,  and  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
of  the  joint  district  board. 

10.  Except  as  expressly  varied  b^  these  rules,  all  customs,  usages,  and  conditions  of 
employment  existing  at  the  respective  coal  mines  to  which  these  rules  are  applicable 
shall  remain  in  full  force  unless  ordered  by  mutual  agreement. 

11.  Overmen,  traffic  foremen,  firemen,  assistant  firemen,  brattice  men,  shot  firers, 
master  haulers,  farriers,  and  persons  whose  duty  is  that  of  inspection  or  supervision 
are  not  workmen  to  whom  the  coal  mines  (minimum  wage)  act  applies. 

12.  In  the  event  of  any  question  arising  as  to  the  construction  or  meaning  of  these 
rules,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  independent  chairman  of  the  joint  district  board. 

(Signed)  St.  Aldwyn. 

July  5,  1912. 

TEXT  OF  LAWS  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  DIRECTLY 

FIXING  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

VICTORIA. 

[Factories  and  shops  act,  1912,  No.  2386  (Dec.  7,  1912).] 

Minimum  wage. 

Section  49.  (1)  No  person  whosoever  unless  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  wage  of  at  least 
2s.  6d.  (60.8  cents)  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory. 

(2)  No  person  whosoever  unless  related  in  the  first  or  second  degree  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  the  employer  shall  be  employed  outside  a  factory  in  wholly  or  partly 
preparing  or  manufacturing  any  article  for  trade  or  sale  unless  in  receipt  of  a  weekly 
wage  of  at  least  2s.  6d.  (60.8  cents). 

Prohibition  of  certain  'premiums  and  guaranties. 

191.  Any  person  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any  pretense  or  device 
requires  or  permits  any  person  to  pay  or  give  or  who  receives  from  any  person  any 
consideration  premium  or  bonus  for  engaging  or  employing  any  female  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  or  improver  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  more 
than  ,£10  ($48.67);  and  the  person  who  pays  or  gives  such  consideration  premium  or 
bonus  may  recover  the  same  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person 
who  received  the  same. 

192.  Any  shopkeeper  (other  than  a  registered  pharmaceutical  chemist)  who  either 
directly  or  indirectly  or  by  any  pretense  or  device  requires  or  permits  any  person  to 
pay  or  give  him  or  who  receives  from  any  person  any  consideration  premium  or 
bonus  for  engaging  or  employing  any  person  in  connection  with  the  selling  of  goods 
or  in  connection  with  the  business  of  a  hairdresser  or  barber  as  an  apprentice  or 
improver  in  a  shop  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to 
a  penalty  not  more  than  <£10  ($48.67);  and  the  person  who  pays  or  gives  such  con¬ 
sideration  premium  or  bonus  may  recover  the  same  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  from  the  person  who  received  the  same. 

193.  (1)  Except  with  the  consent  of  the  minister  in  writing  no  person  shall  require 
or  permit  any  person  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  or  enter  into  or  make  any  guaranty 
or  promise  requiring  or  undertaking  that  such  person  shall  pay  any  sum  of  money 
in  the  event  of  the  behavior  or  attendance  or  obedience  of  any  apprentice  improver 
or  employee  not  being  at  any  time  satisfactory  to  the  employer. 

(2)  Any  such  guaranty  or  promise  as  aforesaid  or  to  the  like  effect  entered  into 
or  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  any  person  who  without  such  consent  makes  or 
requires  such  guaranty  or  promise  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 

(3)  Any  sum  which  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  is  paid  in  pursuance  of 
such  a  guaranty  or  promise  as  aforesaid  or  to  the  like  effect  made  in  contravention 
of  this  section  shall  be  returned  to  the  person  paying  same;  and  the  person  who  has 
so  paid  any  such  sum  may  if  the  same  is  not  returned  to  him  on  demand  recover 
the  same  with  costs  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person  who 
received  the  same. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

[Minimum  wage  act,  1908  (Dec.  24,  1908).] 

Minimum  wage. 

Section  4.  No  workman  or  shop  assistant  shall  he  employed  unless  in  the  receipt 
of  a  weekly  wage  of  at  least  4s.  (97.3  cents),  irrespective  of  any  amount  earned  as 
overtime. 

Whosoever  employs  any  such  person  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  ($9.73). 

Sec.  5.  Whosoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  any  pretense  or  device, 
requires  or  permits  any  person  to  pay  or  give,  or  receives  from  any  person  any  con¬ 
sideration,  premium,  or  bonus  for  the  engaging  or  employing  by  him  of  any  female 
in  preparing,  working  at,  dealing  with,  or  manufacturing  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing 
apparel  for  trade  or  sale  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10  ($48.67);  and  the  person  who  has  paid  or  given  such  consideration,  premium,  or 
bonus  may  recover  the  same  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person 
who  received  the  same. 


QUEENSLAND. 

[Factories  and  shops  act  1900  (Dec.  28,  1900)  sec.  45,  as  amended  by  factories  and  shops  act  amendment 

act  1908  (Apr.  15,  1908)  sec.  12.] 

Section  12.  Subsection  1  of  section  45  of  the  principal  act  is  repealed,  and  the 
following  subsection  is  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

1.  Every  person  who  is  employed  in  any  capacity  in  a  factory  or  shop  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  occupier  payment  for  his  work  at  such  rate  as  is  agreed 
on,  being  not  less  than: 

(а)  In  the  case  of  a  person  under  21  years  of  age,  a  rate  of  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week  during 
the  first  year  of  his  employment,  with  an  annual  increase  of  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  (61 
cents)  per  week  during  each  year  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years  of  his  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  same  trade. 

(б)  In  the  case  of  a  person  not  under  21  years  of  age  who  has  been  employed  in 
any  capacity  in  a  factory  or  factories  or  shop  or  shops  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four 
years  (whether  such  employment  is  continuous  or  not),  a  rate  of  not  less  than  15s. 
($3.65)  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  17s.  6d.  ($4.26)  per  week  for  the  next  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  years. 

Every  such  weekly  wage  shall  be  paid  in  sterling  money,  and  shall  not,  under 
any  circumstances  or  pretense  or  device  whatsoever,  be  subject  to  any  diminution 
so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  thereof  to  a  less  sum  than  is  hereinbefore  prescribed  for 
each  worker  respectively. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

[Factories  act,  1907  (Dec.  21,  1907).] 

Section  114.  (1)  No  occupier  of  a  factory  shall  pay  any  employee  therein  a  weekly 
wage  of  less  than  4s.  (97.3  cents). 

Penalty,  £10  ($48.67). 

Sec.  115.  (1)  No  person  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  any  pretense  or 

device — 

(a)  Require  or  permit  any  person  to  pay  or  give,  or 

( b )  Receive  from  any  person  * 

any  consideration,  premium,  or  bonus  for  engaging  or  employing  a  female  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  or  improver  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing 
apparel. 

Penalty,  £10  ($48.67). 

(2)  The  person  who  pays  or  gives  such  consideration,  premium,  or  bonus  may 
recover  the  same  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  the  person  who  receives 
the  same. 

Sec.  116.  (1)  Except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  minister,  no  person  shall 
require  or  permit  any  person — 

(a)  To  pay  a  sum  of  money;  or 

(b)  To  enter  into  or  make  a  guaranty  or  promise  requiring  or  undertaking  that 
such  person  shall  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  the  event  of  the  behavior  or  attendance  or 
obedience  of  an  apprentice,  improver,  or  employee  not  being  satisfactory  to  the 
employer. 

Penalty,  £10  ($48.67). 
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(2)  Any  such  guaranty  or  promise,  or  a  guaranty  or  promise  to  the  like  effect,  entered 
into  or  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  without  such  consent  shall  be  void. 

(3)  Any  sum  which  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  is  paid  in  contravention  of 
this  section  shall,  unless  repaid  upon  demand,  be  recoverable  with  costs  in  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

TASMANIA. 

[Factories  act  1911,  sec.  63  (Jan.  10,  1912).] 

As  to  the  'payment  of  wages. 

63.  In  order  to  prevent  persons  being  employed  in  factories  without  reasonable 
remuneration  in  money  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

I.  Every  person  who  is  employed  in  any  capacity  in  a  factory  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  occupier  such  payment  for  his  work  as  is  agreed  on,  being  not  less 
than  4  s.  (97  cents)  a  week  for  the  first  year  of  employment  in  the  trade,  7  s.  ($1.70)  a 
week  for  the  second  year,  and  10  s.  ($2.43)  a  week  for  the  third  year,  13  s.  ($3.16)  a  week 
for  the  fourth  year,  16  s.  ($3.89)  a  week  for  the  fifth  year,  19  s.  ($4.62)  a  week  for  the 
sixth  year,  and  thereafter  not  less  than  a  wage  of  20  s.  ($4.87)  a  week,  unless  such  person 
is  the  holder  of  a  license  to  work  at  a  less  wage  under  section  28  of  the  wages  boards 
act,  1910. 

II.  Such  rate  of  payment  shall  in  every  case  be  irrespective  of  overtime. 

III.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  full  at  not  more  than  fortnightly  intervals. 

IV.  If  the  occupier  makes  default  for  seven  days  in  the  full  and  punctual  payment 
of  any  money  payable  by  him  as  aforesaid,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  5  s. 
($1.22)  for  every  day  thereafter  during  which  such  default  continues. 

V.  Without  affecting  the  other  civil  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  money  payable 
under  this  section  to  a  person  employed  in  a  factory,  civil  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
thereof  may  be  taken  by  an  inspector  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  person  entitled 
to  payment,  in  any  case  where  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  default  in  payment  has 
been  made. 

VI.  No  premium  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  any  person  shall  be  paid  to  or  be 
received  by  the  occupier,  whether  such  premium  is  paid  by  the  person  employed  or 
by  some  other  person;  and  if  the  occupier  commits  any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  <£10  ($48.67). 

VII.  In  any  case  where  a  premium  has  been  paid  or  received  in  breach  of  the  last 
preceding  paragraph,  or  where  the  occupier  lias  made  any  deduction  from  wages,  or 
received  from  the  person  employed  or  from  any  other  person  on  his  or  her  behalf  any 
sum  in  respect  of  such  premium  or  employment,  then,  irrespective  of  any  fine  to  which 
he  thereby  becomes  liable,  the  amount  so  paid,  deducted,  or  received  may  be 
recovered  from  the  occupier  in  civil  proceedings  instituted  by  an  inspector  in  the 
name  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  concerned . 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Provisions  to  secure  reasonable  remuneration  to  persons  employed  in  factories. 

[The  factories  act,  1908  (Aug.  4,  1908).] 

Section  32  (as  amended  by  act  of  Dec.  3,  1910).  In  order  to  prevent  persons  being 
employed  in  factories  without  reasonable  remuneration  in  money,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  Every  person  who  is  employed  in  any  capacity  in  a  factory  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  occupier  such  payment  for  his  work  as  is  agreed  on,  being  not  less  than 
5s.  ($1.22)  a  week  for  the  first  year  of  employment  in  the  trade,  8s.  ($1.95)  a  week  for 
the  second  year,  11s.  ($2.68)  a  week  for  the  third  year,  and  so  on  by  additions  of  3s. 
(73  cents)  a  week  for  each  year  of  employment  in  the  same  trade  until  a  wage  of  20s. 
($4.87)  a  week  is  reached,  and  thereafter  not  less  than  a  wage  of  20s.  ($4.87)  a  week. 

(aa)  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  wages  of  any  boy  or  any  woman  under 
18  years  of  age,  except  for  the  time  lost  through  the  worker’s  illness  or  default,  or  on 
account  of  the  temporary  closing  of  the  factory  for  cleaning  or  repairing  the  machinery. 

(i b )  Such  rate  of  payment  shall  in  every  case  be  irrespective  of  overtime.  *  *  * 

(f)  No  premium  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  any  person  shall  be  paid  to  or 
received  by  the  occupier,  whether  such  premium  is  paid  by  the  person  employed 
or  by  some  other  person ;  and  if  the  occupier  commits  any  breach  of  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 
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(g)  In  any  case  where  a  premium  has  been  paid  or  received  in  breach  of  the  last 
preceding  paragraph,  or  where  the  occupier  has  made  any  deduction  from  wages,  or 
received  from  the  person  employed  or  from  any  person  on  his  or  her  behalf  any  sum 
in  respect  of  such  premium  or  employment,  then,  irrespective  of  any  fine  to  which  he 
thereby  becomes  liable,  the  amount  so  paid,  deducted,  or  received  may  be  recovered 
from  the  occupier  in  civil  proceedings  instituted  by  an  inspector  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  person  concerned. 

Section  9  (as  amended  by  act  of  Dec.  3,  1910).  In  order  to  prevent  shop  assistants 
being  employed  in  shops  without  reasonable  remuneration  in  money,  the  following 
provisions  shall  apply: 

(a)  Every  person  who  is  employed  in  any  capacity  in  a  shop  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  occupier  payment  for  the  work  at  such  rate  as  is  agreed  upon,  being 
in  no  case  less  than  5s.  ($1.22)  per  week  for  the  first  year,  8s.  ($1.95)  per  week  for 
the  second  year,  and  11s.  ($2.68)  per  week  for  the  third  year  until  a  wage  of  20s.  ($4.87) 
a  week  is  reached,  and  thereafter  not  less  than  20s.  ($4.87)  a  week. 

(5)  Such  rate  of  payment  shall  in  every  case  be  irrespective  of  overtime.  *  *  * 
(/)  No  premium  in  respect  of  the  employment  of  any  shop  assistant  shall  be  paid 
to  or  be  received  by  the  occupier,  whether  such  premium  is  paid  by  the  shop  assist¬ 
ant  employed  by  some  other  person;  and  if  the  occupier  commits  any  breach  of  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67). 

(g)  In  any  case  where  a  premium  has  been  paid  or  received  in  breach  of  the  last 
preceding  paragraph,  or  where  the  occupier  has  made  any  deduction  from  wages,  or 
received  from  the  shop  assistant,  or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  shop  assistant, 
any  sum  in  respect  of  such  premium  or  employment,  then,  irrespective  of  any  fine 
to  which  he  thereby  becomes  liable,  the  amount  so  paid,  deducted,  or  received  may 
be  recovered  from  the  occupier  in  civil  proceedings  instituted  by  the  inspector  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  shop  assistant  concerned. 

BILL  RECOMMENDED  BY  NEW  YORK  STATE  FACTORY 

INVESTIGATING  COMMISSION. 

An  Act  to  protect  the  health ,  morals  and  welfare  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  indus¬ 
try  by  establishing  a  wage  commission  and  providing  for  the  determination  of  living 
wages  for  women  and  minors. 

Section  1.  A  State  wage  commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  commission, 
is  hereby  created,  consisting  of  three  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
by  the  governor  as  chairman.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  also  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  commission  but  shall  not  have  a  vote  on  orders,  decisions,  or  deter¬ 
minations.  The  term  of  office  of  appointive  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  for 
three  years,  except  that  the  first  members  thereof  shall  be  appointed  for  such  terms 
that  the  term  of  one  member  shall  expire  on  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  and  on  January  first  of  every  succeeding  year.  Successors  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  like  manner  for  a  full  term  of  three  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  like 
manner  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  time.  The  commission  shall  have  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed.  The  commission  shall  publish  an 
official  bulletin  from  time  to  time  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature 
of  its  investigations  and  proceedings  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  February. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  may  appoint  and  remove  a  secretary  and  such  other  em¬ 
ployees  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  authority, 
duties,  and  compensation  of  all  subordinates  and  employees  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
commission. 

Sec.  3.  Each  commissioner  shall  be  paid  ten  dollars  for  each  day’s  service.  The 
commissioners  and  their  subordinates  shall  be  entitled  to  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  while  traveling  on  the  business  of  the  commission.  The  salaries  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  the  subordinates  and  all  other  expenses  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  shall  hold  stated  meetings  at  least  once  a  month  during 
the  year  and  shall  hold  other  meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  needs  of  the 
public  service  may  require,  which  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  chairman  or  by 
any  two  members  of  the  commission.  All  meetings  of  the  commission  shall  be  open 
to  the  public.  The  commission  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  showing  the 
vote  of  each  commissioner  upon  every  question  and  records  of  its  examinations  and 
other  official  action. 
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Sec.  5.  Any  investigation,  inquiry,  or  hearing  which  the  commission  is  authorized 
to  hold  or  undertake  may  be  held  or  taken  by  or  before  any  commissioner  or  the 
secretary,  and  the  decision,  determination,  or  order  of  a  commissioner  or  the  secre¬ 
tary,  when  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  commission  and  ordered  filed  in  its  office, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  decision,  determination,  or  order  of  the  commission.  Each 
commissioner  and  the  secretary  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  have  power  to 
administer  oaths,  certify  to  official  acts,-  take  affidavits  and  depositions,  issue  sub¬ 
poenas,  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  accounts, 
papers,  records,  and  documents  before  the  commission  or  before  any  wage  board 
created  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

Sec.  6.  The  commission  shall  adopt  reasonable  rules  regulating  and  providing  for 
the  method  of  making  investigations;  the  conduct  of  hearings,  investigations,  and 
inquiries;  the  organization  and  procedure  of  wage  boards  created  pursuant  to  this, 
chapter;  and  otherwise  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  7.  The  commission  or  a  commissioner  or  secretary  or  a  wage  board  in  making 
an  investigation  or  inquiry  or  conducting  a  hearing  shall  not  be  bound  by  common 
law  or  statutory  rules  of  evidence  or  by  technical  or  formal  rules  of  procedure. 

Sec.  8.  A  subpoena  shall  be  signed  and  issued  by  a  commissioner  or  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  commission  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  of  full  age  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  subpoena  issued  out  of  a  court  of  record.  If  a  person  fails,  without  reasonable 
cause,  to  attend  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena,  or  to  be  sworn  or  examined  or  answer 
a  question  or  produce  a  book  or  paper,  or  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  his  deposition 
after  it  has  been  correctly  reduced  in  writing,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  9.  If  a  person  in  attendance  before  the  commission  or  a  commissioner  or  the 
secretary,  or  before  any  wage  board,  refuses,  without  reasonable  cause,  to  be  examined, 
or  to  answer  a  legal  and  pertinent  question  or  to  produce  a  book  or  paper,  when  ordered 
so  to  do  by  the  commission  or  a  commissioner  or  the  secretary,  the  commission  may 
apply  to  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  upon  proof  by  affidavit  of  the  facts  for  an  order 
returnable  in  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  days  directing  such  person  to  show 
cause  before  the  justice  who  made  the  order,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
why  he  should  not  be  committed  to  jail.  Upon  the  return  of  such  order  the  justice 
shall  examine  under  oath  such  person  and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be  heard;  and 
if  the  justice  determines  that  he  has  refused  without  reasonable  cause  or  legal  excuse 
to  be  examined  or  to  answer  a  legal  and  pertinent  question,  or  to  produce  a  book  or 
paper  which  he  was  ordered  to  bring,  he  may  forthwith,  by  warrant,  commit  the 
offender  to  jail,  there  to  remain  until  he  submits  to  do  the  act  which  he  was  so  required 
to  do  or  is  discharged  according  to  law. 

Sec.  10.  Each  witness  who  appears  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  before  the  commis¬ 
sion  or  a  commissioner  or  the  secretary,  or  before  a  wage  board  or  person  employed 
by  the  commission  to  obtain  the  required  information,  shall  receive  for  his  attendance 
the  fees  and  mileage  provided  for  witnesses  in  civil  cases  in  the  supreme  court,  which 
shall  be  audited  and  paid  from  the  State  treasury  in  the  same  manner  as  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  commission.  A  witness  subpoenaed  at  the  instance  of  a  party  other 
than  the  commission,  a  commissioner,  the  secretary,  or  wage  board  or  person  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  commission,  shall  be  entitled  to  fees  or  compensation  from 
the  State  treasury,  if  the  commission  certify  that  his  testimony  was  material  to  the 
matter  investigated,  but  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  11.  The  commission  may  cause  depositions  of  witnesses  residing  within  or 
without  the  State  to  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  like  depositions  in 
civil  actions  in  the  supreme  court. 

Sec.  12.  Upon  request  of  the  commission,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  cause  the 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information  or  other  bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor  to 
gather  such  statistics  and  information  as  the  commission  may  require. 

Sec.  13.  Every  employer  of  women  and  minors  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  and  the  wages  paid  to  all  women  and  minors  employed  by  him,  the 
occupation  of  each  and  the  number  of  hours  that  they  are  employed  by  the  day  or 
by  the  week,  and  their  actual  working  hours  for  such  periods,  and  every  such 
employer  shall  on  request,  permit  the  commission  or  any  of  its  members  or  its  sec¬ 
retary  or  agents  to  inspect  such  register.  Every  such  employer  shall  also  furnish  in 
writing  to  the  commission  any  information  concerning  the  foregoing  matters  that  the 
commission  may  require. 

Sec.  14.  The  terms  “living  wage”  or  “living  wages”  shall  mean  wages  sufficient  to 
supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  to  maintain  the  worker  in  health,  and  where 
the  words  “minimum  wage”  or  “minimum  wages”  are  used  in  this  act  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  “living  wage  ”  or  ‘living  wages.” 

Sec.  15.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to  investigate  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  any  occupation  in  the  State  in  order  to  determine  whether  living  wages  are 
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paid  to  women  and  minors  employed  therein.  Such  investigation  shall  also  be  made 
at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  engaged  in  any  occupation  in 
which  any  women  or  minors  are  employed.  The  names  of  the  persons  making  such 
request  shall  not  be  made  public. 

Sec.  16.  If  after  such  investigation  the  commission  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  the  occupation  investigated 
receive  less  than  living  wages,  the  commission  shall  establish  a  wage  board  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  in  the  occupation  in  question  and 
of  persons  to  represent  such  employees  in  said  occupation  and  of  one  or  more  disin¬ 
terested  persons  appointed  by  the  commission  to  represent  the  public.  So  far  as 
practicable  the  selection  of  members  representing  employers  and  employees  shall  be 
through  election  by  employers  and  employees  affected,  respectively.  The  commis¬ 
sion  shall  designate  the  chairman  from  among  the  representatives  of  the  public  and 
shall  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  arising  with  reference  to  the 
validity  of  the  procedure  and  of  the  determination  of  the  board.  The  members  of 
wage  boards  shall  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  jurors  in  civil  cases  in  the  su¬ 
preme  court  in  the  county  of  New  York  and  shall  be  allowed  the  necessary  traveling 
and  clerical  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  which  shall  be  paid 
as  are  the  expenses  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  17.  Each  wage  board  shall  have  access  to  all  of  the  statistics  and  information 
gathered  by  the  commission  with  reference  to  wages  and  conditions  in  any  occupa¬ 
tion  under  investigation  and  any  other  data  pertinent  thereto.  Each  wage  board  shall, 
after  a  careful  investigation  and  after  such  public  hearings  as  it  finds  necessary, 
endeavor  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  living  wage,  whether  by  -time  rate  or 
piece  rate,  suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary  ability  in  such  occupation  or 
any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof,  and  also  suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners  and 
apprentices  and  for  minors  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  In  determining  such 
living  wage  the  board  may  take  into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  distribute  any  advance  in  wages  that  may  be  found  necessary,  to  take  effect 
at  specified  intervals.  If  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  wage  board  agree  upon 
such  wage  determinations,  they  shall  report  such  determinations  to  the  commission, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor  and  facts  relating  thereto. 

Sec.  18.  If  the  commission  deems  proper,  it  may,  after  it  receives  the  report  of 
a  wage  board,  recommit  the  subject  or  any  part  thereof  to  the  same  or  to  a  new  wage 
board.  If  the  report  of  a  wage  board  is  accepted  by  the  commission,  a  summary  of 
its  findings  and  determinations  shall  be  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  commission 
and  in  such  other  manner  as  the  commission  may  deem  advisable.  Copies  of  the 
full  report  of  the  wage  board,  together  with  the  testimony  taken  before  it,  shall  be 
kept  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  commission  and  open  to  public  inspection.  The  com¬ 
mission  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  report  of  the  wage  board,  notice  of  which 
shall  be  published  in  such  newspapers  as  the  board  may  prescribe,  at  least  once, 
not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  thereto,  and  given  by  mail  to  all  parties  in  interest  who 
have  filed  requests  therefor  with  the  commission.  The  commission,  upon  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  report  and  findings  of  the  wage  board  and  the  testimony  taken  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  hearing,  shall  then  determine  the  amount  of  the  living  wage  by  time  rate  or  piece 
rate  suitable  for  a  female  employee  of  ordinary  ability  in  the  occupation  investigated, 
or  any  or  all  of  the  branches  thereof,  and  also  suitable  minimum  wages  for  learners 
and  apprentices  and  for  minors  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  commission 
shall  fix  a  time  when  its  determination  of  such  living  wage  shall  take  effect,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  entry  of  such  determination.  In 
determining  such  living  wage  the  commission  may  take  into  consideration  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  industry  and  distribute  any  advance  in  wage  that  may  be  found 
necessary  to  take  effect  at  specific  intervals.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  its  determinations  and  recommendations  shall  be  published  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  commission  and  in  such  newspapers  as  the  commission  may  prescribe 
and  in  such  other  manner  as  the  commission  may  deem  advisable.  A  summary  of 
such  findings,  determinations,  and  recommendations  shall  be  mailed  to  all  persons 
who  have  filed  requests  therefor  with  the  commission.  If  the  wage  board  fails  to 
submit  a  report  within  a  reasonable  time  fixed  by  the  commission,  the  subject  may 
be  referred  to  a  new  wage  board,  or  the  commission  itself,  after  notice  that  the  board 
has  failed  to  make  any  determinations  or  recommendations,  may  proceed  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  living  wage  in  the  manner  herein¬ 
before  provided. 

Sec.  19.  In  any  occupation  or  branch  thereof  in  which  a  minimum  time  rate  of 
wages  only  has  been  fixed,  the  commission  may  issue  to  a  woman  physically  defective 
a  special  license  authorizing  her  employment  for  a  wage  less  than  the  legal  minimum 
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wage:  Provided,  That  the  number  of  such  licensees  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  number  of  women  and  minor  workers  in  any  establishment. 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  a  minimum-wage  rate  has  been  established  in  any  occupation, 
the  commission  may,  upon  petition  of  either  employers  or  employees,  reconvene  the 
wage  board  or  establish  a  new  wage  board  and  any  recommendation  made  by  such 
board  or  action  thereby  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  recommendation 
or  act  of  a  wage  board  under  sections  seventeen  and  eighteen  hereof. 

Sec.  21.  The  commission  may  inquire  into  wages  paid  to  minors  in  any  occupation 
in  which  the  majority  of  employees  are  minors  and  may,  after  giving  public  hearings, 
determine  the  minimum  wage  suitable  for  such  minors.  When  the  commission  has 
made  such  a  determination  it  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  determination 
had  been  recommended  to  the  commission  by  a  wage  board. 

Sec.  22.  The  commission  shall  from  time  to  time  make  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  employers  in  each  occupation  investigated  are  obeying  its  orders  and  deter¬ 
minations  and  shall  publish  in  such  newspapers  as  it  may  designate  the  names  of 
those  employers  who  fail  to  comply  therewith.  The  type  in  which  the  employers’ 
names  shall  be  printed  shall  not  be  smaller  than  that  in  which  the  news  matter  of  the 
paper  is  printed.  Such  publication  may  also  be  made  in  any  other  manner  that  the 
commission  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  proper. 

Sec.  23.  Any  newspaper  neglecting  to  publish  the  findings,  orders,  determinations, 
recommendations  or  notices  of  the  commission  at  its  regular  rates  for  the  space  taken 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  24.  No  member  of  the  commission  and  no  newspaper  publisher,  proprietor, 
editor,  or  employee  thereof,  and  no  other  person  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  publishing  the  name  of  any  employer  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  unless  such  publication  contains  some  willful  misrepresentation. 

Sec.  25.  Any  employer  who  discharges  or  in  any  other  manner  discriminates  against 
any  employee  because  such  employee  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify,  or  has  served 
or  is  about  to  serve  upon  a  wage  board,  or  is  or  has  been  active  in  the  formation  thereof, 
or  has  given  or  is  about  to  give  information  concerning  the  conditions  of  such  em¬ 
ployee’s  employment,  or  because  the  employer  believes  that  the  employee  may  testify 
or  may  serve  upon  a  wage  board,  or  may  give  information  concerning  the  conditions  of 
the  employee’s  employment  in  any  investigation  or  proceeding  relative  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  26.  This  act  shall  take  effect  October  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen. 
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earners  in  the  telephone  and  telegraph  industry  .  .  .  Olympia,  1914.  11  p. 

Webb,  Sidney,  and  Webb,  Beatrice.  The  national  minimum  (In  their  Industrial 
democracy.  London,  Longmans,  1902.  p.  766-795) 

Western  Australia.  Colonial  secretary's  office.  Reports  of  proceedings  before  the 
boards  of  conciliation  and  the  court  of  arbitration  ...  v.  1-  Perth,  1904- 

- Table  showing  minimum  wages  established  under  awards  ...  up  to  Dec. 

31,  1911.  (In  Reports  of  Proceedings  before  the  boards  of  conciliation  ...  v. 
10-  Perth,  1912-) 

Wisconsin.  Industrial  commission.  Women  and  children  in  industry.  Data  for 
women’s  clubs  and  other  civic  organizations.  Madison,  1914.  22  p. 

MINIMUM-WAGE  LEGISLATION. 

LAWS  IN  FORCE  FIXING  A  MINIMUM  WAGE  OR  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CREATION  OF 

AGENCIES  FOR  FIXING  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Australasia. 

Australia  (Commonwealth). 

Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1904,  enacted  Dec.  15,  1904. 

Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1909,  enacted  Dec.  13,  1909. 

Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1910,  enacted  Aug.  29,  1910. 

Commonwealth  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1911,  enacted  Nov.  23,  1911. 

New  South  Wales. 

Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  enacted  Apr.  15,  1912. 

Minimum  wage  act,  1908,  enacted  Dec.  24, 1908  (fixing  legislative  minimum  wage). 
Queensland. 

Industrial  peace  act,  1912,  enacted  Dec.  7,  1912. 

Factories  and  shops  act,  1900,  enacted  Dec.  28,  1900  (fixing  legislative  minimum 
wage). 

Factories  and  shops  act  amendment  act,  1908,  enacted  Apr.  15,  1908  (fixing  legis¬ 
lative  minimum  wage). 

South  Australia. 

Factories  act,  1907,  enacted  Dec.  21,  1907. 

Factories  act  amendment  act,  1908,  enacted  Dec.  23,  1908. 

Factories  act  amendment  act,  1910,  enacted  Dec.  7,  1910. 

Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  enacted  Dec.  19,  1912. 
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Tasmania. 

Wages  boards  act,  1910,  enacted  Jan.  13,  1911. 

Wages  boards  act,  1911,  enacted  Sept.  14,  1911. 

Factories  act,  1911,  enacted  Jan.  10,  1912  (fixing  legislative  minimum  wage). 
Victoria. 

Factories  and  shops  act,  1912,  enacted  Dec.  7,  1912. 

Factories  and  shops  act,  1912  (No.  2),  enacted  Dec.  31,  1912. 

Factories  and  shops  act  amendment  act,  1914,  enacted  Nov.  2,  1914. 

Western  Australia. 

Industrial  arbitration  act,  1912,  enacted  Dec.  21,  1912. 

New  Zealand. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act,  1908,  enacted  Aug.  4,  1908. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  amendment  act,  1908,  enacted  Oct.  10, 
1908. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  amendment  act,  1910,  enacted  Dec.  3, 

1910. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  amendment  act,  1911,  enacted  Oct.  28, 

1911. 

Factories  act,  1908,  enacted  Aug.  4,  1908. 

Factories  act,  1910,  enacted  Dec.  3,  1910. 

Shops  and  offices  act,  1908,  enacted  Aug.  4,  1908. 

Shops  and  offices  amendment  act,  1910,  enacted  Dec.  3,  1910. 

These  laws  may  be  found  in  the  following  publications:  Statutes  of  the  various 
States.  Annuaire  de  la  legislation  du  travail  (Belgium).  International  labor  office 
Bulletin  (French,  German,  English  editions). 

Germany. 

Home  work  act  ( Hausarbeitgesetz )  of  Dec.  20,  1911.  (Not  a  minimum  wage  act,  but 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  trade  boards  for  advisory  purposes  for  certain 
branches  of  industry  and  in  certain  localities  where  home  workers  are  employed.) 

Great  Britain. 

Trade  boards  act,  1909.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  trade  boards  for 
certain  trades.  20  Oct.,  1909.  (9  Edw.  7,  ch.  22.)  (In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 

Bulletin  No.  86,  1910.  p.  185-191.) 

• - (In  Quarterly  journal  of  economics  May,  1910.  v.  24  :  578-88.) 

- (In  Andrews,  I.  O.  Minimum-wage  legislation.  Reprinted  from  Appen¬ 
dix  III  of  the  3d  report  of  the  New  York  State  factory  investigating  commission. 
1914.  p.  169-181.) 

Trade  boards  provisional  orders  confirmation  act,  1913.  An  act  to  confirm  certain 
provisional  orders  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  trade  boards  act,  1909 
[15th  Aug.,  1913].  5  p. 

Coal  mines  (minimum  wage)  act,  1912.  An  act  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  in  the 
case  of  workmen  employed  underground  in  coal  mines  .  .  .  29th  Mar.,  1912.  (2 

Geo.  5,  ch.  2.)  (In  Bulletin  of  the  International  labor  office  (English  ed.)  v.  7, 

1912.  p.  109-112.) 

- (In  Andrews,  I.  O.  Minimum  wage  legislation.  1914.  p.  182-187.) 

United  States. 

California.  Industrial  welfare  commission.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  324.) 

Colorado.  State  wage  board.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  110.) 

Massachusetts.  Minimum  wage  commission.  (Ch.  706,  acts  of  1912,  as  amended  by 
chs.  330  and  673,  acts  of  1913.) 

Minnesota.  Minimum  wage  commission.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  547.) 
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Nebraska.  Minimum  wage  commission.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  211.) 

Oregon.  Industrial  welfare  commission.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  62.) 

Utah.  No  board.  Commissioner  of  immigration,  labor  and  statistics  charged  with 
enforcement  of  law.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  63.) 

Washington.  Industrial  welfare  commission.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  174.) 

Wisconsin.  Industrial  commission.  (Laws  of  1913,  ch.  712.) 

The  laws  creating  these  minimum  wage  boards  may  also  be  found  in  Bulletin  No. 
5  of  the  legislative  reference  department  of  the  Michigan  State  library,  and  in  “Mini¬ 
mum-wage  legislation,”  by  I.  0.  Andrews,  reprinted  from  Appendix  III  of  the  Third 
report  of  the  New  York  State  factory  investigating  commission.  1914. 
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FOREIGN  FOOD  PRICES  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  report,  based  principally  upon  data  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  State  through  its  consular  service,  was  undertaken  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  European  war  upon  prices  of  important  articles, 
especially  food,  entering  into  the  cost  of  living.  In  the  main  it  relates 
to  the  period  between  August  1  and  December  1,  1914,  but  in  a  few 
instances  the  figures  have  been  brought  down  to  a  later  date.  The 
prices  prevailing  in  June  or  July,  1914,  have  been  used  as  the  standard 
of  comparison  whenever  they  were  available.  In  some  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  necessary  to  compare  prices  for  specified  months  of 
1913  and  1914.  Prices  are  given  from  18  countries  and  represented 
by  reports  from  over  100  towns,  cities,  or  consular  districts. 

In  comparing  these  data  it  is  evident  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
war  was  the  same  practically  throughout  Europe.  Its  outbreak  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  due  mainly  to  panic  and  uncertainty. 
In  some  countries  legislative  measures  were  at  once  undertaken  to 
check  this  rise;  in  others  the  Governments  strictly  adhered  to  a  hands- 
off  policy  and  trusted  to  the  natural  course  of  events  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment.  Within  a  fortnight  the  first  panic  was  over  and  except  in  the 
actuai  war  zone  prices  began  to  sink.  In  most  places,  however,  prices 
did  not  get  back  to  the  July  level. 

From  this  point  on  the  movement  of  prices  was  so  dependent  on 
local  circumstances  that  general  statements  can  hardly  be  made.  In 
the  actual  war  zone  and  its  immediate  vicinity  conditions  were  chaotic. 
In  one  part  of  a  given  district  supplies  might  have  been  requisitioned 
for  the  support  of  an  invading  or  a  defending  army  until  little  was  left 
for  the  inhabitants  and  prices  would  run  up  to  any  figure.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  district  producers  might  be  trying  in  anticipation  of 
a  military  occupation  to  dispose  of  their  foodstuffs  and  prices  might 
fall  below  the  normal. 

Outside  of  the  war  zone  prices  were  almost  equally  dependent  on 
local  conditions.  Transportation  was  hampered  from  the  first  day. 
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On  land  the  first  duty  of  the  railroads  was  to  serve  military  ends,  and 
freight  had  to  take  its  chance.  On  sea  there  was  an  actual  scarcity 
of  neutral  shipping,  a  constant  danger  of  destruction  by  mines,  or  of 
confiscation  if  a  cargo  fell  within  the  widening  definition  of  contra¬ 
band.  Naturally  both  freight  and  insurance  charges  rose  and  ocean 
traffic  fell  off.  If  therefore  a  given  city  depended  largely  on  im¬ 
ported  foodstuffs,  the  cost  of  living  within  its  limits  rose  rapidly; 
if  it  were  situated  within  a  food-exporting  district  prices  were  apt  to 
fall,  owing  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  usual  markets.  Other  local 
causes  might  have  similar  effects.  In  some  parts  of  Norway,  for 
instance,  the  cessation  of  tourist  travel  left  the  inhabitants  over¬ 
supplied  with  foodstuffs,  and  on  some  articles  prices  fell  to  a  lower 
level  than  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  Venice,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  meant  seriously 
reducing  the  incomes  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  at  the  very 
time  that  the  interference  with  imports  sent  the  cost  of  living  up,  so 
that  the  city  was  doubly  affected  by  the  war. 

Within  the  same  country  prices  might  be  affected  in  widely  differ¬ 
ing  ways  according  to  local  conditions.  Thus,  in  France,  Rheinis,  lying 
within  the  zone  of  hostilities,  reports  a  marked  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  with  certain  important  articles  of  food  unobtainable  at  any 
price.  Paris  reports  no  increase  in  the  general  price  level  and  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  some  meats, 
while  Marseille  reports  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  cost  of 
living. 

The  two  Austrian  cities  of  Carlsbad  and  Vienna  afford  another 
striking  illustration  of  local  difference.  Carlsbad  is  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Austria,  almost  on  the  German  border;  Vienna,  although 
decidedly  in  the  west,  is  still  much  nearer  than  Carlsbad  to  the  eastern 
Provinces  which  produce  a  large  part  of  Austria’s  supplies.  The 
change  in  the  prices  of  certain  articles  in  the  two  places  was  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Carlsbad:  Per 
cent  of  in¬ 
crease  July, 
1914,  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Vienna:  Per 
cent  of  in¬ 
crease  October, 
1913,  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Bacon . 

25 

12-13 

Flour,  wheat . 

67 

67-50 

Milk . 

25 

(2) 

Potatoes . 

3  100 

4 10-29 

Rice . 

67 

67-50 

1  Decrease. 

2  No  change. 

3  Wholesale  price. 

4  Decrease  for  poorer,  increase  for  better,  grades. 

The  difference  in  the  changes  shown  is  too  marked  to  need  com¬ 
ment.  The  only  explanation  suggested  is  the  different  position  of 
the  two  cities  with  regard  to  the  source  of  supplies. 
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Where  such  diversity  exists  within  a  single  country,  comparisons 
between  different  countries  can  be  made  only  in  the  most  tentative 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  effect  the  war  has 
had  upon  prices  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  following  table  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  percentage  of  change  in  the  cost  of  speci¬ 
fied  articles  in  thirteen  cities.  The  figures  given  for  London  apply 
equally  to  all  large  places  within  Great  Britain;  those  for  other 
cities  apply  only  to  the  place  named.  The  effort  has  been  made  to 
take  for  each  country  a  city  not  affected  by  proximity  to  the  war 
zone  or  other  disturbing  local  factors,  but  rather  one  which  repre¬ 
sents  as  nearly  as  possible  the  general  conditions  of  the  country  in 
which  it  lies.  Probably,  therefore,  these  cities  represent  the  mini¬ 
mum  changes  for  places  of  their  size  in  their  respective  countries. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  SPECIFIED  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD. 


Articles. 

Carlsbad, 

Austria: 

July, 
1914,  Oc¬ 
tober, 
1914. 

Copenha¬ 
gen,  Den¬ 
mark: 
July, 
1914,  De¬ 
cember, 
1914. 

Limoges, 
France: 
Aug.  1, 
1914,  Dec. 
1,  1914. 

Berlin, 

Germany: 

July, 
1914,  Oc¬ 
tober, 
1914. 

London, 

and 

Great 

Britain: 

July, 
1914,  Dec. 
1,1914. 

Rome, 
Italy: 
July  15, 
1914, 
Nov.  7, 
1914. 

Athens, 
Greece: 
June, 
1914,  No¬ 
vember, 
1914. 

Bacon . 

25 

0) 

0) 

31 

8 

Beef . 

O) 

2 

7-11 

0) 

124 

20 

Bread,  wheat . 

^  20 

5 

14 

Bread, rye . 

31-48 

9 

Cheese . 

0) 

7 

4 

40 

Flour,  wheat . 

67 

31 

13 

16 

Flour,  rve . 

0) 

0) 

50 

Milk . 

25 

5 

17 

5 

0) 

0) 

17 

Potatoes- . 

2  100 

67 

0) 

3  14 

Rice . 

99 

0) 

3 

Sugar . 

10 

6 

35 

0) 

70 

30 

Coal  (anthracite) . . 

4 

Petroleum  . 

83 

17 

0) 

Total  increase,  estimated 
or  calculated . 

10.3 

17 

25 

Articles. 

Amster¬ 
dam, 
Holland : 
July  31, 
1914,  Oct. 
31,1914. 

Chris¬ 
tiania, 
Norway: 
July  1, 
1914,  Nov. 
1,1914. 

Moscow, 
Russia: 
Aug.  1, 
1914,  Nov. 
16,1914. 

Malaga, 
Spain: 
Novem¬ 
ber,  1913, 
Novem¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Stock¬ 

holm, 

Sweden: 

July, 
1914,  No¬ 
vember, 
1914. 

Basel, 
Switzer¬ 
land: 
July, 
1914,  Nov. 
9,1914. 

Constan¬ 

tinople, 

Turkey: 

May, 
1914,  Nov. 
5,1914. 

Bacon . 

24 

0) 

8 

Beef  . 

0) 

20 

3  14 

10 

3 

Bread  wheat, . 

50 

19 

0) 

20 

12 

22 

Bread,  rye . 

75 

33§ 

Cheese  .  . 

20 

25 

0) 

3  3-6 

7 

Flour,  wheat . 

0) 

11 

20 

18 

44 

Flour,  rvp, . 

95 

10-5 

29 

Milk . 

50 

334 

0) 

3  334 

6-33  j 

0) 

3  5 

0) 

50 

28 

0) 

80-66§ 

0) 

2  52 

Potatoes . 

5  334 
59 

0) 

12 

Rice . 

25 

334 

2-  8“ 

2  150 

Sugar . 

8 

12 

0) 

16 

3 

29-  8 

2  258 

(tnal  (  a  n  th  r a.ci  t.e  1  _  . 

0) 

26 

Petroleum 

C1 2 3) 

14 

45 

Total  increase,  estimated 
nr  onion  In. tori  . 

10 

100 

1  No  change. 

2  Wholesale  prices. 

3  Decrease. 


4  No  change,  but  very  little  is  to  be  had. 

5  Increase  due  to  short  crop. 
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These  (lata  are  confessedly  fragmentary,  yet  they  show  the  different 
effects  of  the  war  upon  different  localities.  In  France  the  best  sugar- 
beet  fields  lie  in  the  northern  parts,  which  were  early  invaded  by  the 
Germans  and  the  price  of  sugar  rose  considerably.  Germany  and 
Russia  are  sugar  exporting  countries,  and  in  Berlin  and  Moscow  sugar 
shows  no  change  in  price.  England  imports  its  whole  supply,  and  in 
London  the  price  had  risen  70  per  cent.  Turkey  usually  imports  her 
sugar  from  Russia  and  from  Austria.  The  Russian  supply  was  shut 
off  altogether  when  Turkey  entered  the  war,  and  the  Austrian  supply 
was  reduced  to  what  could  be  brought  through  by  rail — a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  dependence.  Apparently  Greece  was  likely  to  undergo  a  similar 
experience,  for  though  at  Athens  sugar  had  risen  only  30  per  cent, 
in  Saloniki  at  the  same  date  it  had  increased  in  price  150  per  cent. 
GSee  pp.  80  and  81.) 

Flour  is  another  article  which  shows  decided  changes.  Russia  is 
the  greatest  wheat  exporting  country  of  Europe,  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  practically  shut  off  its  foreign  markets.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  price  of  wheat  flour  had  actually  fallen 
in  Moscow  during  the  period  covered.  Germany  and  Austria  both 
claimed  to  have  enough  wheat  on  hand  to  last  through  another 
harvest,  but  in  Austria  the  rise  in  price  of  wheat  flour  is  very  marked. 
Holland  is  the  only  place  reporting  as  to  flour  which  shows  no  change 
in  price.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Government,  at  an  early 
date,  took  charge  of  the  distribution  of  flour  at  a  fixed  price.  The 
changes  in  other  countries  are  connected  with  the  expense  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  its  importation,  the  difficulty  of  distributing  it  within  the 
country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  had  taken  control 
of  both  distribution  and  price. 

The  table  gives  some  indication  of  one  fact  which  greatly  increases 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  increase  is  greater  on  the  arti¬ 
cles  used  by  the  poor  than  on  those  commonly  used  by  the  well-to-do. 
Almost  invariably,  for  instance,  when  the  prices  of  both  wheat  and 
rye  flour  are  reported,  rye  flour  shows  the  greater  increase.  This 
difference  in  the  incidence  of  the  increase  is  shown  more  plainly 
in  the  detailed  tables  which  follow.  It  is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  prices  begin  to  rise,  people  cut  off  luxuries  and  use 
necessaries  more  freely.  For  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost 
of  the  necessaries  which  accompanies  or  follows  this  increased  use,  the 
change  may  be  an  economy,  but  its  effects  fall  heavily  on  those  whose 
living  has  always  been  confined  mainly  to  necessaries. 

Two  other  factors  which  can  not  appear  in  this  table  enter  into  the 
problem.  One  is  that  for  the  Balkan  States  and  their  immediate 
neighbors  the  present  increase  in  cost  of  living  follows  hard  on  a 
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similar  increase,  due  to  the  Eastern  wars,  to  which  the  population  had 
not  yet  become  adjusted.  The  American  consul  at  Salonika  notes: 

For  the  past  three  years  the  territory  of  this  consular  district  has 
been  more  or  less  in  a  continuous  state  of  war.  The  Turco-Italian 
War  was  followed  by  the  Balkan  War  of  1912 ;  then  came  the  War  of 
the  Balkan  Allies  in  1913,  and  now  the  European  War.  During  this 
period  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
may  be  divided  as  follows : 

First  ‘period . — From  January  1,  1912,  to  the  time  of  Greek  occupa¬ 
tion,  November  8,  1912.  During  this  period  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  took  place. 

Second  period. — Commencing  with  Greek  occupation  and  ending 
August  1,  1914,  during  which  an  average  increase  of  25  per  cent  was 
established. 

Third  period. — Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
and  concluding  November  10th,  when  the  cost  of  living  was  increased 
30  per  cent  over  the  second  period. 

For  other  countries  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  recent  wars, 
the  successive  increases  have  not  been  specified,  but  in  each  case  the 
rise  in  prices  due  to  the  present  war  represents  only  the  climax  of  a 
series  of  advances.  The  particular  10  or  20  or  30  per  cent  increase 
shown  in  this  report  for  such  a  country  may  therefore  bear  far  more 
heavily  upon  its  inhabitants  than  a  similar  or  even  larger  increase  in 
a  country  which,  although  sharing  in  the  world-wide  increase  in  cost 
of  living,  has  not  experienced  these  rapid  and  spectacular  advances. 

The  second  factor  which  can  not  appear  in  this  table  is  the  decrease 
in  purchasing  power  among  the  workers,  due  in  some  cases  to  unem¬ 
ployment  and  in  others  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  wage  earners  of 
a  family  have  been  called  to  the  colors.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  these  two  causes.  In  some  farming  regions,  remote  from 
the  region  of  actual  fighting,  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  routine  has 
been  but  little  affected;  in  others,  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  the 
work  of  cultivation  has  already  produced  serious  consequences.  In 
industrial  and  commercial  regions  the  disorganization  and  depression 
caused  by  the  war  have  produced  much  unemployment.  Practically 
every  government  which  has  maintained  employment  bureaus  in  the 
past  has  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  taken  special 
measures  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  it.  The  decrease  of  purchasing 
power  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  wage  earners  is  even  more  difficult  to 
estimate.  To  some  extent  an  effort  has  been  made  to  offset  this  by 
allowances  to  a  soldier’s  dependents,  but  such  measures  are  not 
universal. 

The  importance  and  full  significance  of  these  increases  in  prices 
would  not  be  fairly  presented  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  and  especially  the  increase  in  food  prices,  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  a  question  of  serious  concern  in  practically 
all  of  the  countries  included  in  this  report.  The  upward  movement 
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in  prices  prior 'to  the  war  had,  in  fact,  been  world  wide.  An  inquiry 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  1912  showed  increases  in  food  prices 
in  various  countries  over  prices  in  1900  ranging  from  15  per  cent  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  16  per  cent  in  Australia  to  30  per  cent 
in  Germany,  32  per  cent  in  Belgium,  and  35  per  cent  in  Austria.  In 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States  the  increase  shown  was  even  greater 
than  the  highest  figures  above  given.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increased  prices  directly  due  to  the  war,  coming  as  the  culmination  in 
the  long  period  of  increases,  are  much  more  serious  to  the  masses  of 
the  population  than  the  mere  figures  indicate.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  the  increases  of  the  first  four  to  six  months  represent  only  the 
beginning  of  the  war’s  effect  on  the  cost  of  living. 

GOVERNMENTAL  EFFORTS  TO  CHECK  THE  INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Legal  and  administrative  measures  to  check  the  rise  in  cost  of 
necessaries  were  very  generally  taken.  An  embargo  on  exports  and 
a  removal  of  customs  duties  on  imports  of  foodstuffs  were  common 
measures.  Denmark,  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
Turkey  forbade  the  exportation  of  practically  all  foodstuffs;  France, 
Norway,  and  Sweden  listed  certain  articles  which  must  not  be  exported, 
and  Holland  placed  an  embargo  on  butter  and  cheese.  In  some  cases, 
these  restrictions  were  removed  or  modified  after  business  had  be¬ 
come  adjusted  to  war  conditions.  Thus,  in  Russia  the  embargo  was 
only  temporary,  while  in  Spain  it  was  soon  made  to  depend  on  a  kind 
of  sliding  scale  of  prices.  For  example,  rice,  which  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  article  of  diet  among  the  poorer  classes,  might  be  exported 
only  so  long  as  its  wholesale  price  remained  below  a  specified  figure. 

Fixing  maximum  prices,  especially  for  foodstuffs,  by  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  was  a  very  common  measure.  To  some  extent 
it  was  used  by  every  country  included  in  this  report,  although  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Sweden,  so  little  of  the  sort  was  done  that  these 
countries  might  almost  be  excepted.  In  Great  Britain  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  action  was  purely  advisory,  except  in  regard  *to  sugar,  which 
the  Government  purchased  in  large  quantity  for  resale  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  retail  price.  In  Holland  the  wheat  supply  was  seized 
by  the  Government,  to  be  distributed  under  its  supervision  at  fixed 
prices,  and  in  Sweden,  although  a  law  was  passed  October  9,  1914, 
empowering  the  Crown  to  fix  maximum  prices  from  time  to  time,  no 
arbitrary  prices  had  been  fixed  up  to  December. 

The  methods  adopted  for  fixing  prices  differed  considerably. 
Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  adopt  special  measures.  On 
August  4  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices, 
in  accordance  with  which  King  Albert  issued  a  decree  fixing  prices  for 
flour,  bread,  potatoes,  native  wheat,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  per¬ 
mitting  local  authorities  to  requisition  these  articles  if  dealers  tried 
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to  hold  them  back.  By  October  the  attempt  to  maintain  uniform 
prices  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  given  up,  and  another  decree  was 
issued  permitting  the  local  authorities  to  fix  prices  in  each  district. 
At  present  this  arrangement  is  not  in  force,  owing  to  the  utter  lack 
of  a  normal  food  supply. 

In  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  and 
parts  of  Turkey  the  municipal  authorities,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  the  central  or  military  authorities,  might  fix  maximum  prices  if 
they  thought  best.  In  most  cases  this  right  was  of  long  standing.  In 
all  of  these  countries  the  municipal  authorities  have  very  generally 
made  use  of  this  right.1  In  Switzerland  the  municipal  authorities 
had  the  same  right  but  found  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  exercise. 
In  Basel,  for  instance,  when  the  authorities  proposed  to  fix  the  price  of 
meat,  the  butchers  threatened  to  close  their  shops  if  they  were  thus 
restricted.  In  Bulgaria  a  special  law  was  passed  early  in  August 
authorizing  local  authorities  “with  the  participation  of  the  financial 
authorities”  to  fix  prices,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  In  Egypt  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  central  Government  with  power 
to  fix  maximum  prices,  publishing  weekly  lists  of  the  prices  thus  fixed. 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  also  resorted  to  commissions  for  this 
purpose.  In  Servia  the  ministry  of  the  interior  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  fixing  maximum  prices. 

Some  Governments,  wliile  allowing  the  local  authorities  to  fix 
prices  on  most  things,  issued  decrees  applicable  to  their  whole  terri¬ 
tory  concerning  a  few  highly  important  articles.  Thus,  Austria  and 
Germany  both  prescribed  the  proportion  of  wheat  or  rye  flour  that 
should  be  used  in  making  bread.  In  November  Austria  was  considering 
fixing  the  price  of  grain,  while  Germany  had  fixed  the  wholesale  price 
of  cereals  throughout  the  Empire;  had  prohibited  the  use  of  grain  for 
brewing,  distilling,  or  feeding  the  cattle;  had  established  maximum 
prices  for  potatoes  by  geographical  districts,  and  had  forbidden  the 
use  of  potatoes  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  Turkey  had  fixed  prices 
for  petroleum,  sugar,  and  flour.  In  Italy,  salt,  tobacco,  and  matches 
are  Government  monopolies,  so  that  their  prices  are  in  any  case  fixed 
by  the  central  authority;  like  articles  of  private  monopoly  their 
prices  were  raised. 

Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  contented  themselves  with 
controlling  the  most  important  breadstuff  of  each  country.  Denmark 
had  appointed  a  committee  on  foodstuffs  charged  with  the  duty  of 
collecting  data  and  advising  the  Government  as  to  suitable  action. 
Rye  bread  is  the  principal  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Denmark.  In 
December,  although  exportation  of  grain  or  its  use  as  food  for  animals 

1  Cities  mentioned  by  the  consuls  in  the  statements  reproduced  in  this  Bulletin,  in  which  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  have  fixed  maximum  prices,  are:  Sofia,  Bulgaria;  Havre,  Rheims,  and  Rouen,  France; 
Kehl,  Germany;  Athens,  Greece;  Naples,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Venice,  Italy;  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Tiflis, 
and  Warsaw,  Russia. 
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had  been  forbidden,  rye  bread  was  50  per  cent  higher  than  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  still  rising.  The  committee  found  that  the 
country  had  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  rye  to  last  to  the  next  harvest, 
and  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  was  needed  for  bread  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency  had  already  been 
bought  in  the  United  States,  but  had  not  yet  reached  Denmark. 

The  committee,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
advisable  steps  to  take  were: 

1.  To  fix  a  maximum  price  on  Danish  rye. 

2.  To  have  the  Government  authorized  to  expropriate  all  private 
stores  if  necessary. 

Danish  rye  alone,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  well  suited  for 
bread  and  generally  is  not  used  for  it,  German  rye  or  the  finer  qualities 
of  American  rye  being  substituted  for  it;  but  the  last  Danish  harvest 
was  of  such  an  extraordinarily  good  quality  that  it  would  go  very  well 
in  bread  when  mixed  with  first-class  American  flour.  The  idea  of 
the  committee,  then,  was  to  obtain  the  absolute  control  of  the  whole 
store  of  Danish  rye  and  to  keep  the  prices  down  by  fixing  a  maximum 
price  on  it.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  fix  a  certain  proportion  in 
which  American  flour  should  be  mixed  with  Danish  flour  in  the  bread, 
and  as  the  Danish  rye  on  hand  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  consumption  until  next  year,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  proportion  should  be  fixed  at  two-thirds  Danish  flour  and 
one-third  American. 

A  law  fixing  maximum  prices  and  authorizing  the  Government  to 
enforce  them  was  accordingly  passed.  The  expropriation  has  not 
taken  place  and  the  Danish  peasants  therefore  are  keeping  their  rye, 
because  the  maximum  price,  although  about  25  per  cent  above  the 
ordinary  level,  is  20  per  cent  lower  than  might  have  been  obtained 
before  the  price  was  fixed. 

The  Dutch  Government  had  before  the  middle  of  November  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  stock  of  wheat  and  was  taking  care  of  its  dis¬ 
tribution  at  fixed  prices.  White  bread  was  practically  unobtainable, 
only  brown  and  dark  bread  being  sold.  In  Switzerland  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ground  and  sold  rye  flour. 

Great  Britain  made  an  interesting  attempt  to  modify  prices  with¬ 
out  taking  the  responsibility  of  fixing  them.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  there  was  the  same  panic  which  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  well- 
to-do  thronged  the  provision  shops,  buying  in  anticipation  of  future 
scarcity.  In  Glasgow  some  of  the  shops  are  said  to  have  closed  at 
noon,  the  crowd  of  would-be  buyers  was  so  dense  and  so  eager.  In 
smaller  places  shops  were  literally  bought  out  by  one  or  two  pur¬ 
chasers.  There  was  no  actual  or  prospective  lack  of  supplies,  but 
transportation  was  temporarily  disorganized,  and  the  frenzied  buy- 
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ing  sent  prices  up  in  a  way  likely  to  cause  serious  distress  among  the 
poorer  classes.  “Not  only  were  prices  abnormally  inflated,  but  in 
many  districts,  owing  to  panic  orders,  supplies  of  necessary  articles 
of  food  ran  out  altogether.”  There  were  immediate  and  earnest 
demands  that  the  Government  should  do  something. 

On  August  5  a  cabinet  committee  on  food  supplies  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Home  Secretary  met  “the  representatives  of  certain 
great  companies  owning  3,000  distributing  shops  and  the  grocers’ 
federation  owning  14,000  shops.”  1  It  was  decided  that  a  standing 
committee  should  be  formed  to  advise  as  to  maximum  retail  prices 
for  staple  articles  of  food.  These  prices  were  not  compulsory,  but 
represented  the  opinion  of  experts,  acting  under  governmental  sanc¬ 
tion,  as  to  what  purchasers  might  reasonably  regard  as  the  highest 
figures  they  ought  to  pay.  The  first  list  of  prices  was  issued  August 
7th,  to  be  effective  through  the  10th.  These  prices  gave  rise  to  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  committee  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  dealers,  rather 
than  of  purchasers. 

“The  prices  current  yesterday,”  says  a  daily  paper,  “were  well 
under  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  State.”  The  following  are  the  home 
and  colonial  quotations  and  the  State  maximum  compared: 2 


Articles. 


To-day’s  price,  per 
pound. 


State  maximum,  per 
pound. 


Granulated  sugar . . 

Lump  sugar . . . . 

Butter . 

Cheese  (colonial) . 

Bard  (American) . . 

Margarine . 

Bacon: 

British  (by  the  side) 

Continental  (by  the  side) 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

0  3 

6.1  cents] . 

0  4| 

9.1  cents]. 

0  3i 

7. 1  cents] . 

0  5 

10.1  cents]. 

36.5  cents]. 

1  3 

30.4  cents] _ 

1  6 

0  8i 

17.2  cents] _ 

0  9| 

19.3  cents]. 

0  7 

14.2  cents] _ 

0  8 

16.2  cents]. 

0  8 

16.2  cents]..-. . 

0  10 

20.3  cents]. 

1  2 

28.4  cents] _ 

1  6 

1  4 

36.5  cents]. 

32.4  cents]. 

By  the  time  the  next  list  was  issued,  August  11,  current  prices  had 
risen  somewhat,  and  the  maximum  set  on  bacon  by  the  committee 
was  reduced  by  3d.  (6.1  cents)  for  British  and  2d.  (4.1  cents)  for  con¬ 
tinental  bacon.3  Accordingly  the  current  and  maximum  prices 
agreed,  except  that  the  committee’s  price  for  sugar  was  still  fd.  (1.5 
cents)  higher  than  current  quotations.  The  committee  continued 
to  issue  price  lists  for  about  three  weeks,  by  which  time  prices  had 
become  fairly  stable,  though  at  a  higher  level  than  that  prevailing  in 
July. 

Another  weapon  was  provided  against  artificially  induced  high 
prices,  although  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  used.  On  August 


1  London  Morning  Post,  Aug.  6,  1914. 

2  The  Daily  Citizen,  Saturday,  Aug.  8,  1914. 

3  See  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  August,  1914,  p.  283. 
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8  a  bill  was  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  clause  of  which  provided  that — 

If  the  Board  of  Trade  are  of  opinion  that  any  foodstuff  is  being 
unreasonably  withheld  from  the  market  they  may,  if  so  authorized 
by  His  Majesty’s  proclamation  *  *  *,  take  possession  of  any 

supplies  to  which  the  proclamation  relates,  and  pay  to  the  owner 
such  prices  as  may,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  decided  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  by  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  selected  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

This  clause  may  yet  have  a  practical  bearing,  since  at  the  present 
writing  (March,  1915)  the  labor  party  in  Great  Britain  is  urgently  de¬ 
manding  governmental  action  to  lower  the  prices,  especially  of  coal 
and  flour. 

One  further  step  the  Government  took.  Two- thirds  of  the  sugar 
supply  of  Great  Britain  is  ordinarily  imported  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  both  of  which  sources  of  supply  were  at  once  cut  off  by  the 
war.  Within  a  week  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  had  trebled,  and 
quite  apart  from  any  panic  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  still  greater 
rise.  Accordingly,  in  October  the  cabinet  committee  on  food  sup¬ 
plies  purchased  over  900,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  and  refined.  This 
was  sold  to  refiners  at  a  price  which  would  protect  the  Government 
from  loss,  and  yet  make  it  possible  to  retail  the  sugar  at  3fd.  (7.6 
cents)  per  pound  for  granulated  sugar  and  4|d.  (9.1  cents)  for  good 
cubes. 

Another  scheme  adopted  by  the  Government  was  undertaken  not 
to  keep  down  prices,  but  to  maintain  the  food  supply.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  a  plan  for  State  insurance  of  ships  and  cargoes  had 
been  hastily  devised.  In  the  case  of  ships  the  Government  was  to 
insure  all  war  risks  at  a  flat  rate  of  premium,  ranging  from  1  to  5  per 
cent.  For  cargoes  a  special  State  insurance  department  was  set  up 
with  an  advisory  board  to  fix  the  rate  of  premiums.  Not  long  after 
the  Board  of  Trade  arranged  a  similar  scheme  of  insurance  with  an 
association  representing  the  owners  of  steam  fishing  vessels.  It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  arrangement  the  owners  of  such  vessels  would  be 
enabled  to  pursue  their  occupation  and  to  maintain  the  customary 
supply  of  fish. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  German  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Governments  to  control  prices  are  given  in  the  studies  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  those  countries,  which  follow. 

The  removal  of  import  duties  on  certain  articles  as  a  means  of 
keeping  down  prices  was  an  expedient  adopted  early  in  the  war  by 
France  and  Germany.  By  the  end  of  October  a  mass  meeting  at 
Gottenborg,  Sweden,  passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  Government 
among  other  things  “to  suspend  import  duties  on  foodstuffs,”1  and  the 

1  At  a  later  date  than  that  covered  by  the  body  of  this  report,  the  Swedish  Government  complied  in 
part  with  this  request.  In  December  an  act  was  passed  removing  import  duties  from  wheat  and  rye,  and 
from  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour  from  Dec.  28, 1911,  to  May  21, 1915. 
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consul  at  Barcelona  reports  early  in  November  that  appeals  had  been 
made  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  “  permit  the  free  entry  of  wheat, 
beans,  and  lentils,  because  certain  food  products  can  not  be  sold 
without  loss.’’  Elsewhere  import  duties  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  beyond  all  suggestion  of  modification,  even  when,  as  in  Saloniki, 
they  were  almost  unendurably  heavy. 

While  the  efforts  of  the  different  Governments  have  in  general 
been  directed  toward  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  there  are  a  few 
instances  of  raising  revenue  by  increasing  prices,  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  action  of  the  Italian  Government  in  raising  the  prices  of  its 
monopolies,  salt,  tobacco,  and  matches,  has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  addition  the  consul  at  Genoa  remarks: 

“The  Government  lias  also  contributed  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  by  raising  the  taxes  on  business  enterprises,  causing  dealers,  in 
turn,  to  increase  the  cost  of  their  goods. ” 

In  Great  Britain  no  such  action  was  taken  until  the  adoption  of 
the  war  budget,  which  was  introduced  in  Parliament  November  17, 
1914.  Among  other  provisions  it  contained  the  following  items: 

1.  Income  tax  and  super  tax  to  be  doubled. 

2.  The  duty  on  beer  to  be  increased  by  17s.  3d.  ($4.20)  the  barrel. 
It  was  estimated  that  this  would  amount  to  an  increase  in  the  retail 
price  of  ^d.  (1  cent)  per  half  pint. 

3.  The  duty  on  tea  to  be  increased  by  3d.  (6.1  cents)  per  pound.1 

Considering  the  part  which  tea  plays  in  the  English  dietary,  the 

last  increase  will  affect  almost  the  whole  population. 

SUMMARY. 

The  war  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  throughout 
Europe,  but  this  increase  has  varied  greatly  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  main,  the  greatest  rise  has  been  in  the  price  of 
necessaries.  The  hardship  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  living  has 
in  many  cases  been  aggravated  by  a  decrease  of  purchasing  power 
among  the  working  classes,  due  in  part  to  unemployment  and  in  part 
to  the  departure  of  wage  earners  to  join  their  respective  armies.  All 
the  Governments  which  previously  maintained  State  employment 
bureaus  have  taken  special  measures  with  a  view  to  reducing  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  in  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
other  difficulty  by  making  allowances  to  the  dependents  of  soldiers. 
Practically  every  country  included  in  this  report  has  taken  some 
legal  or  administrative  steps  to  check  the  advance  in  cost  of  living. 
How  far  these  steps  have  been  successful  may  be  judged  from  the 
detailed  data  as  to  changes  in  the  price  of  necessaries  given  in  the 
following  pages. 


1  Political  Quarterly,  December,  1914,  p.  175. 
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AUSTRIA.1 

Up  to  November,  1914,  the  general  level  of  prices  in  western  Aus¬ 
tria  had  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war.  Meat  was  abundant, 
and  though  the  lack  of  food  supplies  usually  obtained  from  the  eastern 
Hungarian  provinces  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  the  supplies  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  dairy  products  were  plentiful.  The  chief  cause  of 
concern  was  the  scarcity  of  wheat  and  other  breadstuffs,  and  the 
difficulty  of  importing  them.  Governmental  action  had  already  been 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  making  the  supply  on  hand  go  as  far  as 
possible. 

Reports  from  the  American  consuls  at  Carlsbad  and  Vienna  are 
presented : 

Carlsbad,  Austria,  November  10,  1914. 

A  comparative  statement  of  prices  for  July,  1914,  and  October, 
1914,  with  the  percentage  of  increase,  is  shown  below: 


Commodities. 

July,  1914. 

October, 

1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Coffee . 

. per  pound. . 

$0. 332-$0.  738 

$0. 443-SO.  738 

10 

Flour . 

.039 

.  065 

67 

Sugar . 

.074 

.081 

10 

Sugar,  cube . 

. do _ 

.078 

.092 

19 

Sugar,  powdered . 

.044 

.052 

17 

Salt . 

. do _ 

.030 

.037 

25 

Groats . 

. do _ 

.044 

.055 

25 

Rice . 

. do _ 

.044 

.074 

67 

Barley . 

. do _ 

.044 

.052 

17 

Meat . 

. do _ 

.  165- 

.258 

.231- 

.323 

30 

Milk . 

. per  quart. . 

.046 

.058 

25 

Cream . 

. do _ 

.123 

.134 

9 

Eggs . 

.014 

.028- 

.032 

114 

Butter,  best . 

.399 

.443 

11 

Butter,  second  grade. 

.295- 

.  351 

.334- 

.369 

9 

Fat . 

. do _ 

.231 

.277 

20 

Fat,  vegetable . 

.111 

.185 

67 

Bacon . 

. do _ 

.148 

.  1S5 

25 

Honey . 

.221 

.277 

25 

Soap . 

. do _ 

.074 

.089 

20 

Petroleum . 

. per  quart. . 

.069 

.127 

83 

Vinegar . 

. do _ 

.046 

.058 

25 

Potatoes . 

. per  pound. . 

(9 

.014 

Potatoes . 

. per  100  kilograms  (220.5  pounds) . . 

.812 

1.624 

100 

Apples . 

. per  pound. . 

.092 

.092- 

.185 

50 

_ 

25 

1  Not  in  such  small  quantity. 


Vienna,  Austria,  November  20,  1914- 

With  some  few  exceptions,  the  cost  of  living  in  Vienna  has  not 
greatly  increased  since  the  war  began.  Exceptionally  good  crops  and 
Vienna’s  proximity  to  fertile  agricultural  regions  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  the  markets  supplied  nearly  as  well  as  in  normal  times. 

Wheat  and  other  breadstuffs  are  scarce,  and,  being  contraband, 
can  not  be  imported.  The  Government  has  therefore  decreed  that 
from  December  1,  1914,  only  70  per  cent  of  wheat  or  rye  flour  may  be 
used  in  making  bread,  the  remainder  to  consist  of  barley,  corn,  or 
potato  flour.  Measures  for  establishing  a  maximum  price  at  which 
grain  may  be  sold  are  under  consideration. 


1  For  table  ol  relative  prices,  see  Appendix  A. 
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Iletail  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  during  the 
second  half  of  October  for  1913  and  1914  are  given  in  the  following 
table  issued  by  the  burgomaster  of  Vienna.  The  percentages  of  in¬ 
crease  for  1914  over  1913  have  been  computed. 


Articles. 

October, 

1913. 

October,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Beef . 

. per  pound. . 

$0. 14S-$0.  240 

$0. 148-$0.  240 

Pork . 

. do _ 

.148- 

.277 

.  166- 

.277 

4 

Lard . 

. do _ 

.170- 

.203 

.166- 

.203 

i 1 

Bacon . 

. do _ 

.166- 

.221 

.162- 

.192 

»9 

Butter,  table . 

. do _ 

.  314- 

.391 

.314- 

.  3S8 

il 

Butter,  cooking . 

. do _ 

.221- 

.295 

.221- 

.295 

Milk,  whole . 

. per  quart. . 

.050- 

.061 

.050- 

.061 

Milk,  skimmed . 

. t . . .  ."do _ 

.038- 

.050 

.  038- 

.046 

14 

Eggs,  fresh . 

. each. . 

.018- 

.020 

.024- 

.032 

47 

Potatoes . 

. per  pound. . 

.009- 

.013 

.008- 

.017 

13 

Sauerkraut . 

. do _ 

.022- 

.031 

.018- 

.026 

i  17 

Beans . 

. do _ 

.037- 

.065 

.050- 

.070 

18 

Rice . 

. do _ 

.037- 

.076 

.  044- 

.081 

11 

Flour,  wheat,  hest . 

. do _ 

.033- 

.041 

.  055- 

.061 

58 

Flour,  wheat,  dark . 

. do _ 

.027- 

.038 

.034- 

.046 

25 

Flour,  wheat,  mixed  . . 

. do _ 

.024- 

.037 

.030- 

.042 

19 

1  Decrease. 


On  October  10,  1914,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  granting  to 
the  Government  authority  under  the  fundamental  law  to  take  such 
economic  measures  as  might  be  found  necessary  because  of  the  state 
of  war,  and  under  this  authorization  a  number  of  decrees  have 
been  issued  with  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  supply  and  regulating 
the  prices  of  some  of  the  more  important  foods.  Under  one  of  these 
decrees  maximum  wholesale  prices  were  fixed  for  grain  and  flour. 
These  prices  were  as  follows: 

In  pursuance  of  the  ministerial  decree  of  November  28,  1914,  the 
governor  of  Lower  Austria  has  determined  the  following  maximum 
prices  for  the  wholesale  trade  in  grain  and  flour: 

A.  For  grain. 

For  100  kilograms  of  wheat  weighing  76  kilograms  per  hectoliter,  40.50  crowns. 
[$2.20  per  bushel  of  59  pounds.] 

For  100  kilograms  of  rye  weighing  70  kilograms  per  hectoliter,  33.50  crowns.  [$1.68 
per  bushel  of  54.4  pounds.] 

For  100  kilograms  of  barley,  29  crowns.  [$1.28  per  bushel  of  48  pounds.] 

For  100  kilograms  of  maize  (cinquantin  and  white  maize  excepted)  naturally  or 
artificially  dried,  24  crowns.  [$1.24  per  bushel  of  56  pounds.] 

B.  For  flour. 

"Wheat  semolina  and  fine  wheat  baking  flour,  67.85  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$12.25 
per  barrel.] 

WTieat  cooking  flour,  63.80  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$11.51  per  barrel.] 

WTieat  bread  flour,  47.55  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$8.58  per  barrel.] 

Whole  wheat  flour,  49.40  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$8.92  per  barrel.] 

Rye  flour,  45.35  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$4.18  per  hundredweight.] 

Barley  flour,  45.75  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$4.21  per  hundredweight]. 

Maize  meal,  34.80  crowns  per  100  kilograms.  [$3.20  per  hundredweight.] 

87285°— Bull.  170—15 - 2 
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Beginning  with  the  decree  of  October  10,  1914,  already  referred  to, 
a  series  of  decrees  and  regulations  were  issued,  as  follows: 

Imperial  decree  of  October  10,  1914 ,  authorizing  the  Government  to  take  such  economic 
measures  as  are  required  by  the  extraordinary  conditions  caused  by  the  existing  state  of 
war.  (R.  G.  Bl.  No.  274.) 

In  accordance  with  article  14  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  (S taatsgrund- 
gesetz)  of  December  21,  1867,  R.  G.  Bl.  No.  141,  I  herewith  issue  the  following  decree: 

Article  1.  The  Government  is  herewith  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
required  for  the  economic  promotion  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
handicrafts,  as  well  as  for  the  provision  of  the  population  with  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  communes  may  be  obligated  to  give  their  cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of 
such  measures. 

Art.  2.  Decrees  issued  in  pursuance  of  article  1  may  provide  that  contraventions 
of  their  provisions  shall  be  punished  by  the  administrative  authorities  with  fines  up 
to  5,000  crowns  [$1,015],  or  in  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  fine  with  imprisonment  up 
to  6  months. 

Art.  3.  Decrees  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  present  imperial  decree  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  normal  conditions  have  been  restored. 

Art.  4.  This  imperial  decree  becomes  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication.  The 
required  measures  shall  be  taken  and  enforced  by  the  ministers  interested. 

Joint  decree  of  October  31,  1914 ,  of  the  ministers  of  commerce ,  interior,  and  agriculture 
relating  to  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  in  the  industrial  manufacture 
of  bread.  ( R .  G.  Bl.  No.  301.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  imperial  decree  of  October  10,  1914,  R.  G.  Bl.  No.  274,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decree  has  been  issued: 

Article  1.  During  the  continuance  of  the  present  extraordinary  conditions  caused 
by  the  existing  state  of  war,  only  such  a  mixture  of  flour  may  be  used  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  manufacture  of  bread  as  contains  a  maximum  of  70  per  cent  of  wheat  or  rye 
flour  or  of  a  suitable  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  flour.  The  remainder  of  the  mixture 
must  be  composed  of  potato  flour  or  mashed  potatoes. 

Art.  2.  If  the  mixture  used  in  the  baking  of  bread  contains  potato  flour  or  mashed 
potatoes,  the  obligation  according  to  the  pure  food  law  providing  that  in  selling  the 
bread  this  fact  must  be  made  known  remains  in  force. 

Such  obligation,  however,  does  not  exist  in  case  of  flour  mixed  with  barley  flour 
or  maize  meal. 

In  cases  of  exigency  the  political  provincial  authorities  are  authorized  to  fix  the 
sale  price  of  mixed  bread  with  due  consideration  of  its  weight  and  composition  and 
of  existing  circumstances. 

Art.  3.  As  industrial  manufacture  of  bread  shall  be  considered  all  manufacture  of 
bread  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  its  sale  to  third  parties. 

Art.  4.  Bread  sold  by  dealers  must,  if  made  in  Austria,  be  composed  of  the  mix¬ 
tures  of  flour  provided  in  this  decree. 

Art.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  decree  are  not  applicable  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  bakery  goods  made  exclusively  of  wheat  flour  ( Weissgeback) . 

Art.  6.  Contraventions  of  this  decree  shall  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  subject  to  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution  be  punished  by  the  industrial  authorities  with  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
2,000  crowns  [$406]  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  3  months. 

If  the  contravention  is  committed  by  a  person  engaged  in  an  industry  coming  under 
the  provision  of  article  133b,  paragraph  1,  lit.  a,  of  the  industrial  code,  he  may  in 
addition  be  punished  by  revocation  of  his  industrial  license. 

Art.  7.  Article  2,  paragraph  2,  of  this  decree  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  its  publication,  and  the  rest  of  the  decree  on  December  1,  1914. 
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Joint  decree  of  October  31, 1914,  of  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  of  the  interior  relating  to 

the  prohibition  of  the  exchange  or  return  of  bakery  goods  sold  to  restaurants  and  saloons 

and  dealers.  ( R .  G.  Bl.  No.  302.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  imperial  decree  of  October  10,  1914,  R.  G.  Bl.  No.  274,  the 
following  decree,  applicable  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  war, 
has  been  issued: 

Article  1.  The  exchange  and  return  of  bakery  goods  sold  by  bakers  to  restau¬ 
rants,  saloons,  and  dealers  is  prohibited. 

Art.  2.  Restaurant  and  saloon  keepers,  and  dealers,  as  well  as  bakers,  shall  be 
punished  by  the  industrial  authorities  for  contraventions  of  this  decree  with  fines  up 
to  500  crowns  [$101.50]  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  one  month. 

Art.  3.  This  decree  becomes  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication. 

Joint  decree  of  November  28,  1914,  of  the  ministers  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  interior 

relating  to  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  flour.  ( R .  G.  Bl.  No.  324 •) 

In  pursuance  of  the  imperial  decree  of  October  10,  1914,  the  following  decree, 
applicable  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  war,  has  been  issued: 

Article  1.  In  mills  producing  various  grades  of  flour,  wheat  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour  for  human  consumption  shall  be  milled  up  to  a  maximum  of  80 
per  cent.  This  product  shall  consist  of  the  following  three  grades  of  flour  only: 

1.  Grits  and  fine  baking  flour  of  grade  0  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
entire  product. 

2.  Cooking  flour  up  to  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  product. 

3.  Bread  flour  of  the  remainder  of  the  entire  product. 

Mills  milling  one  grade  of  flour  only  (whole  wheaten  meal)  shall  mill  the  wheat 
used  up  to  85  per  cent. 

Art.  2.  Only  one  grade  of  flour  may  be  milled  from  rye.  In  the  manufacture  of 
such  flour  rye  shall  be  milled  up  to  82  per  cent. 

Art.  3.  Wheat  cooking  flour  (art.  1,  No.  3)  may  be  placed  in  traffic  only  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  composed  of  70  per  cent  wheat  flour  and  30  per  cent  barley  flour. 

Wheat  bread  flour  (art.  1,  No.  2)  and  whole  wheaten  flour  (art.  1,  par.  3)  may  be 
placed  in  traffic  only  in  a  mixture  composed  of  67  per  cent  wheat  flour  and  33  per  cent 
barley  flour  or  of  70  per  cent  wheat  flour  and  30  per  cent  maize  meal  or  potato  flour 
or  fine  rice  flour. 

Art.  4.  Rye  flour  (art.  2)  may  be  placed  in  traffic  only  in  a  mixture  composed  of 
67  per  cent  rye  flour  and  33  per  cent  barley  flour  or  of  70  per  cent  rye  flour  and  30  per 
cent  maize  meal  or  potato  flour  or  fine  rice  flour. 

Art.  5.  In  the  manufacture  of  mixtures  of  wheat  bread  flour,  whole  wheat  flour, 
and  rye  flour  (art.  3,  par.  2,  and  art.  4)  it  is  permitted  to  use  also  barley  flour,  maize 
meal,  potato  flour,  and  fine  rice  flour,  but  always  only  two  of  these  kinds  of  flour. 
The  total  quantity  of  the  admixed  flour  may  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  mixture  to 
be  manufactured. 

Wheat  bread  flour  and  whole  wheat  flour  may  be  mixed  with  rye  flour  in  any  suitable 
proportion.  Such  a  mixture,  however,  may  be  placed  in  traffic  only  if  mixed  with 
barley  flour,  maize  meal,  potato  flour,  or  fine  rice  flour  in  the  proportions  given  in 
article  3,  paragraph  2,  and  article  4. 

Art.  6.  In  the  manufacture  of  barley  flour  the  barley  must  be  milled  up  to  70 
per  cent. 

Only  naturally  or  artificially  dried  maize  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  maize 
meal.  At  least  19  per  cent  in  germs  and  hulls  in  addition  to  the  dust  must  be 
separated  from  this  raw  product. 

Art.  7.  The  mixing  of  flour,  as  prescribed  in  articles  3  to  5,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  effected 
in  the  mills  without  distinction  as  to  whether  the  mixing  is  effected  by  milling  the 
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mixed  varieties  of  grain  or  by  mechanical  mixing  of  the  separately  milled  varieties 
of  flour. 

The  political  provincial  authorities  may  on  application  permit,  exceptionally  and 
subject  to  revocation,  that  individual  mills,  which  for  technical  reasons  are  not  in  a 
position  to  effect  the  mixing  of  flour,  may  sell  the  individual  varieties  of  flour  unmixed 
to  other  mills  or  to  establishments  engaged  in  the  business  of  working  up  flour. 

If  a  mill  is  granted  such  a  permit,  the  flour  or  final  product  worked  up  by  some 
other  establishment  may  be  placed  in  traffic  only  in  the  mixtures  provided  for  in 
articles  3  to  5.  The  mixing  regulations  of  the  ministerial  decree  of  October  31, 1914, 
(R.  G.  Bl.  No.  301)  are  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  bread. 

Art.  8.  Mixtures  of  flour  manufactured  in  the  meaning  of  the  present  law,  if  con¬ 
tained  in  bags  or  other  closed  packages,  may  be  sold  only  with  indications  of  the 
proportions  of  the  mixture. 

Art.  9.  Special  measures  may  be  taken  for  the  supervision  of  the  observance  of 
the  above  provisions.  Especially  the  authorities  may  order  the  keeping  of  lists  of 
entry  and  exit  of  all  merchandise,  which  lists  must  be  submitted  to  their  inspection. 

In  the  instances  provided  in  article  7,  paragraph  2,  the  political  provincial  authori¬ 
ties  when  granting  exceptional  permits  must  simultaneously  take  additional  measures 
for  the  supervision  of  the  proper  observance  of  the  exceptional  provisions  by  the  mills, 
as  well  as  by  the  establishments  working  up  the  flour. 

Art.  10.  The  present  decree  is  not  applicable  to  flour  sold  to  the  military  adminis¬ 
tration,  nor  to  the  manufacture  of  such  flour  as  producers  of  grain  have  milled  from 
their  own  grain  for  their  own  home  consumption. 

Art.  11.  The  minister  of  commerce  is  herewith  authorized  to  grant  exceptions  from 
the  provisions  of  this  decree  with  respect  to  the  placing  in  traffic  of  unmixed  flour 
imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Art.  12.  Contraventions  of  this  decree  and  of  provisions  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  shall  be  punished  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  first  instance  with  fines  up 
to  5,000  crowns  [$1,015]  or  imprisonment  up  to  six  months,  provided  that  such  contra¬ 
ventions  are  not  subject  to  criminal  procedure. 

If  the  contravention  is  committed  by  a  person  engaged  in  any  industry  coming 
under  the  provision  of  article  133b,  paragraph  1,  lit.  a,  of  the  industrial  code,  he  may, 
in  addition,  be  punished  by  revocation  of  his  industrial  license. 

Art.  13.  This  decree  shall  become  effective  on  December  7,  1914.  Flour  still  in 
stock  on  this  date  may,  however,  be  sold  up  to  December  15,  1914. 

Joint  decree  of  November  28 ,  1914,  of  the  ministers  of  commerce ,  agriculture ,  and  interior 

relating  to  the  determination  of  maximum  prices  for  grain  and  flour .  ( R .  G.  Bl. 

No.  325.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  imperial  decree  of  October  10,  1914,  R.  G.  Bl.  No.  274,  the 
following  decree,  applicable  during  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  conditions 
caused  by  the  present  state  of  war,  has  been  issued: 

Article  1.  The  political  provincial  authorities  shall  within  their  administrative 
territories  determine  fixed  prices  for  the  wholesale  trade  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
maize  (naturally  or  artificially  dried),  which  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  the  sale  of 
these  commodities.  The  approval  of  these  maximum  prices  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
ministry  of  commerce  conjointly  with  the  ministry  of  agriculture. 

The  maximum  price  for  wheat  and  rye  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  wholesale  price  paid  in  the  corresponding  administrative  territory  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  October,  1914,  and  that  of  barley  and  maize,  in  like  manner,  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  November,  1914.  Temporary 
abnormal  increases  in  price  caused  by  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  as  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  troops  through  the  territory,  interruption  of  railroad  transportation,  etc.,  shall 
however,  not  be  considered  in  the  computation  of  the  average  price. 
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The  determination  of  the  maximum  price  for  wheat  shall  be  based  on  wheat  weigh¬ 
ing  76  kilograms  per  hectoliter  [59.04  pounds  per  bushel]  and  that  for  rye  weighing 
70  kilograms  per  hectoliter  [54.4  pounds  per  bushel]. 

If  the  weight  per  hectoliter  of  wheat  or  rye  is  more  or  less  than  76  or  70  kilograms, 
respectively,  the  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  political  provincial  authority  shall  be 
increased  or  decreased  20  heller  [4.1  cents]  per  100  kilograms  for  wheat  and  15  heller 
[3  cents]  per  100  kilograms  for  rye  for  each  full  kilogram  [2.2  pounds]  in  excess  of  or 
below  the  above  basic  weight. 

These  increases  or  decreases  in  the  price  shall  not,  however,  be  made  for  more 
than  3  kilograms  in  excess  of  or  below  the  basic  weight. 

Art.  2.  Wholesale  dealers  may  sell  flour  only  at  prices  which  do  not  exceed  the 
maximum  prices  to  be  computed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  para¬ 
graphs: 

The  maximum  price  of  wheat  semolina  and  of  fine  wheat  baking  flour  shall  be 
computed  67.5  per  cent  higher  per  100  kilograms  than  the  maximum  price  fixed  per 
100  kilograms  of  wheat  for  the  corresponding  administrative  territory. 

Likewise,  the  maximum  price  shall  be  computed  for — 

Wheat  cooking  flour .  57.5  per  cent  higher. 

Wheat  bread  flour . .  17.4  per  cent  higher. 

Whole-wheat  flour . . .  22.0  per  cent  higher. 

Rye  flour .  35.3*per  cent  higher. 

Barley  flour .  57.8  per  cent  higher. 

Maize  meal . . . 45.0  per  cent  higher. 

than  the  maximum  price  fixed  for  the  corresponding  raw  material. 

The  maximum  prices  of  mixtures  of  flour  manufactured  from  the  above  varieties 
of  flour  in  the  meaning  of  articles  3  to  5  of  the  ministerial  decree  of  November  28,  1914, 
R.  G.  Bl.  No.  324,  shall  be  computed  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  varieties 
of  flour  used  in  the  mixture. 

Art.  3.  As  wholesale  trade  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree  shall  be  considered  all 
traffic  between  producers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 

Art.  4.  Maximum  prices  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree  are  net  cash  for  delivery 
without  bags  in  the  locality  contractually  agreed  upon.  If  the  buyer  does  not  furnish 
the  bags,  the  seller  shall  be  obligated  to  furnish  them  and  to  take  them  back  for  the 
price  charged,  provided  they  are  returned  within  six  weeks  after  delivery  in  perfectly 
usable  condition.  The  political  provincial  authorities  may  fix  a  maximum  price  for 
bags. 

Maximum  prices  for  grain  and  flour  include  the  costs  of  loading  and  transportation 
up  to  the  freight  station  of  the  place  of  origin. 

Art.  5.  The  political  provincial  authorities  shall  be  authorized  to  determine  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  the  retail  trade  in  articles  mentioned  in  this  decree  with  proper  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  maximum  prices  determined  for  these  articles. 

Art.  6.  Owners  of  articles  mentioned  in  this  decree  may  in  so  far  as  these  articles 
are  not  needed  by  them  for  their  own  home  consumption  be  requested  by  the  political 
provincial  authorities  to  deliver  them  at  the  maximum  prices  fixed  in  this  decree. 
Such  a  quantity  of  these  articles  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  continuance  of  operation 
of  their  establishments  must,  however,  be  left  to  agriculturists  and  manufacturers. 

If  an  owner  of  such  articles  refuses  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  political  provin¬ 
cial  authorities  may  sell  the  articles  in  question  for  the  account  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
owner.  In  such  a  case  the  political  provincial  authority  shall,  after  a  hearing  of 
experts,  definitely  determine  the  sale  price  with  proper  consideration  of  the  maximum 
prices,  as  well  as  of  the  quality  and  salableness  of  the  articles. 

Art.  7.  This  decree  is  not  applicable  to  the  importation  of  grain  and  flour  from 
foreign  countries. 
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Art.  8.  On  application  of  an  agricultural  corporation  or  of  the  imperial  royal  seed- 
control  station  in  Vienna,  the  minister  of  agriculture  may  permit  exceptions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  decree  for  the  traffic  in  seed  grain. 

Art.  9.  Contraventions  of  the  provisions  of  this  decree  and  of  regulations  issued  in 
pursuance  of  it  shall  be  punished  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  first  instance  with 
fines  up  to  5,000  crowns  [$1,015]  or  imprisonment  up  to  G  months. 

Art.  10.  This  decree  becomes  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication. 

Joint  decree  of  December  19,  1914,  of  the  ministers  of  commerce ,  agriculture,  and  interior 
relating  to  the  determination  of  maximum  prices  for  potatoes.  ( R .  G.  Bl.  No.  345.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  imperial  decree  of  October  10,  1914,  It.  G.  Bl.  No.  274,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decree,  applicable  during  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  conditions 
caused  by  the  present  state  of  war,  has  been  issued: 

Article  1.  The  following  maximum  prices  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  the  selling  of 
potatoes  at  wholesale: 

[The  prices  of  the  original  decree  which  were  in  crowns  per  100 
liilograms  have  been  changed  to  the  basis  of  price  per  bushel  in 
United  States  money.] 


Price  per  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  so-called 
“Kipfler”  (fancy) 
potatoes. 

Province. 

Food 

potatoes, 

sorted 

(yellow, 

white, 

rose). 

Potatoes 
for  indus¬ 
trial  and 
feeding 
purposes, 
unsorted. 

Lower  Austria . 

$0.  497 

SO.  331 

Upper  Austria . 

.552 

.331 

Salzburg . 

.58 

.387 

Stvria . 

.58 

.359 

Carinthia . 

.58 

.359 

Carniola . 

.58 

.359 

Gorz,  Trieste,  Lstria . 

.608 

.387 

Tirol . 

.608 

.359 

Vorarlberg . 

.608 

.359 

Bohemia . 

.497 

.331 

Moravia . 

.497 

.331 

Silesia . 

.497 

.331 

Dalmatia . 

.663 

.387 

Art.  2.  As  wholesale  tradfe  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree  shall  be  considered  all 
traffic  between  producers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 

The  maximum  prices  provided  for  in  article  1  may  also  not  be  exceeded  in  direct 
traffic  between  producer  and  consumer. 

Art.  3.  Maximum  prices  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree  are  per  100  kilograms,  net 
cash,  for  delivery  without  bags  in  the  locality  contractually  agreed  upon.  If  the 
purchaser  does  not  furnish  the  bags,  the  seller  is,  in  case  of  sale  f.  o.  b.  place  of  origin, 
authorized  to  furnish  at  the  cost  of  the  purchaser  the  straw  required  for  protection  of 
the  potatoes  while  in  transit. 

Maximum  prices  for  potatoes  include  the  cost  of  loading  and  transportation  to  the 
freight  station  of  the  place  of  origin. 

Art.  4.  The  political  provincial  authorities  shall  be  authorized  to  determine  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  the  retail  trade  in  potatoes  with  proper  consideration  of  the  maximum 
wholesale  prices  determined. 

Art.  5.  Owners  of  supplies  of  potatoes  may,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  needed  for 
their  own  home  consumption,  be  requested  by  the  political  provincial  authorities  to 
deliver  them  at  the  maximum  prices  fixed  in  this  decree.  However,  such  a  quantity 
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of  potatoes  must  be  left  to  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  as  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  continuance  of  operation  of  their  establishments. 

If  an  owner  refuses  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  political  provincial  authorities 
may  sell  the  supply  in  question  for  the  account  and  at  the  cost  of  the  owner.  In 
such  a  case  the  political  provincial  authorities  shall,  after  a  hearing  of  experts,  defi¬ 
nitely  determine  the  sale  price  with  proper  consideration  of  the  maximum  prices,  as 
well  as  of  the  quality  and  salableness  of  the  supply. 

Art.  6.  This  decree  is  not  applicable  to  the  importation  of  potatoes  from  foreign 
countries. 

Art.  7.  On  application  of  an  agricultural  corporation  or  of  the  imperial  royal  seed- 
control  station  in  Vienna  the  minister  of  agriculture  may  permit  except  ions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  decree  for  the  traffic  in  seed  potatoes. 

Art.  8.  Contraventions  of  the  provisions  of  this  decree  and  of  regulations  issued  in 
pursuance  of  it  shall  be  punished  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  first  instance  with 
fines  up  to  5,000  crowns  [$1,015]  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months. 

Art.  9.  This  decree  becomes  effective  on  December  23,  1914. 

Joint  decree  of  December  21 ,  1914,  of  the  ministers  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  interior 
relating  to  the  determination  of  maximum  prices  for  oats.  ( R .  G.  Bl.  No.  347.) 

In  pursuance  of  the  imperial  decree  of  October  10, 1914,  R.  G.  Bl.  No.  274.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  decree,  applicable  during  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  caused 
by  the  present  state  of  war,  has  been  issued: 

Article  1.  The  following  maximum  prices  per  100  kilograms  shall  not  be  exceeded 
in  the  selling  of  oats  at  wholesale: 

In  Lower  Austria  and  Upper  Austria,  25  crowns.  [$0,737  per  bushel.] 

In  Salzburg,  25.50  crowns.  [$0,751  per  bushel.] 

In  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Gorz,  Trieste,  and  Istria,  26.50  crowns.  [$0,781  per 
bushel.] 

In  Tirol  (exclusive  of  the  provincial  addition  to  grain  prices)  and  Vorarlberg, 
27.50  crowns.  [$0.81  per  bushel.] 

In  Bohemia,  23.50  crowns.  [$0,692  per  bushel.] 

In  Moravia  and  Silesia,  24  crowns.  [$0,707  per  bushel.] 

In  Dalmatia,  27  crowns.  [$0,796  per  bushel.] 

Art.  2.  As  wholesale  trade  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree  shall  be  considered  all 
traffic  between  producers,  dealers,  and  manufacturers. 

The  maximum  prices  provided  for  in  article  1  may  also  not  be  exceeded  in  direct 
traffic  between  producer  and  consumer. 

Art.  3.  Maximum  prices  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree  are  per  100  kilograms, 
net  cash,  for  delivery  without  bags  in  the  locality  contractually  agreed  upon. 

Maximum  prices  include  the  cost  of  loading  and  transportation  to  the  freight  station 
of  the  place  of  origin. 

Art.  4.  The  political  provincial  authorities  shall  be  authorized  to  determine 
maximum  prices  for  the  retail  trade  in  oats,  with  proper  consideration  of  the  maximum 
wholesale  prices  determined. 

Art.  5.  Owners  of  supplies  of  oats  may,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  needed  for  their 
own  wants,  be  requested  by  the  political  provincial  authorities  to  deliver  them  at 
the  maximum  prices  fixed  in  this  decree. 

If  an  owner  refuses  to  comply  with  this  request  the  political  provincial  authorities 
may  sell  the  supply  in  question  for  the  account  and  at  the  cost  of  the  owner.  In  such 
a  case  the  political  provincial  authority  shall,  after  a  hearing  of  experts,  definitely 
determine  the  sale  price  with  proper  consideration  of  the  maximum  price  as  well  as 
of  the  quality  and  salableness  of  the  supply. 

Art.  6.  This  decree  is  not  applicable  to  the  importation  of  oats  from  foreign 
countries. 
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Art.  7.  On  application  of  an  agricultral  corporation  or  of  the  imperial  royal  seed 
control  station  in  Vienna  the  minister  of  agriculture  may  grant  exemptions  from  the 
provisions  of  this  decree  for  the  traffic  in  seed  oats. 

Art.  8.  Contraventions  of  the  provisions  of  this  decree  and  of  regulations  issued  in 
pursuance  of  it  shall  he  punished  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  first  instance  with 
fines  up  to  5.000  crowns  [$1,015]  or  imprisonment  up  to  6  months. 

Art.  9.  This  decree  shall  become  effective  on  December  25,  1914. 


BELGIUM. 

The  conditions  in  Belgium  are  so  chaotic  that  no  general  statement 
can  he  made  as  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  A  copy  is  given  of  the 
law  of  August  4,  1914,  showing  the  effort  to  control  prices  in  their 
first  sharp  rise,  and  a  later  proclamation  which  recognizes  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  maintaining  uniform  prices  after  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  had  begun.  Prices  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels 
at  different  dates,  as  reported  by  the  American  consuls,  are  also 
shown. 

Antwerp,  Belgium, 

January  15,  1915. 

Owing  to  the  military  occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  German  troops, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  establish  any  basis  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  Province  of  Antwerp. 

Every  village  and  town  in  Belgium  exists  at  present  under  different 
conditions,  some  being  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  others  being 
totally  dependent  upon  the  committee  of  relief  for  Belgium. 

At  Antwerp,  prices  for  meat  have  so  far  remained  normal,  because 
the  few  farmers  still  existing  are  obliged  to  sell  what  cattle  are  left 
them  for  want  of  forage. 

The  following  articles  are  shown  with  amount  and  percentage  of 
increase. 


Articles. 

Former  prices. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Bread,  brown,  per  2  pounds . 

$0.06 

$0.  OS 

33 

Bread,  white,  per  2  pounds . 

.063 

$0.10-.  14 

92 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.29 

.36 

24 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.003 

.013 

300 

Flour,  per  pound . 

$0. 03-.  035 

.055 

69 

Brussels,  Belgium, 

November  20,  191 4- 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
considerably,  especially  the  prices  of  food  and  coal.  White  bread 
can  not  be  purchased  at  all  to-day,  as  the  supply  of  flour  has  been 
almost  exhausted  and  for  several  weeks  wheat  flour  was  mixed  with 
other  materials,  causing  the  bread  to  be  of  poor  quality.  There  was 
only  three  days’  supply  of  grain  for  making  black  bread,  when  the 
American  supply  arrived  recently.  This  supply  will  last  about  six 
weeks. 
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The  following  table  shows  prices  of  some  commodities  for  a  period 
just  before  the  war  and  now.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  also 
shown. 


Articles. 

Brices  before 
the  war. 

Prices  Nov.  20, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Butter . 

. per  pound. . 

$0.35 

$0. 53 

51 

Eggs . 

. each. . 

.019 

.039 

100 

Rice . 

.088 

.175 

100 

Sugar,  lump . 

. do - 

.061 

.105 

71 

Coffee . 

. do _ 

.201 

.2S5 

41 

Macaroni . 

. do _ 

.088 

.123 

40 

Soap,  common  black . 

. do _ 

.012 

.079 

88 

Coal,  semibituminous . 

. per  metric  ton. . 

6.18 

9.65 

,56 

Salt _ 

100 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton . 

50 

ROYAL  DECREES  GIVING  THE  PRICE  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

The  following  decrees  were  issued  by  King  Albert  governing  the 
price  of  foodstuffs: 

ROYAL  DECREE  OF  AUGUST  14,  1914. 

In  view  of  article  1,  No.  4,  of  the  law  of  August  4,  1914,  concerning  the  urgent 
measures  necessitated  by  the  events  of  the  war; 

Considering  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  victualing  of  the  population  it  is  important 
to  prevent  the  hoarding  of  food  supplies  and  all  speculation  in  their  prices; 

Upon  the  proposition  of  our  ministers  of  war,  interior,  finance,  and  justice, 

We  have  decided  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  maximum  price  at  which  may  be  sold  during  the  war,  and  until 
further  orders,  the  food  stuffs  hereinafter  mentioned,  is  fixed  as  follows: 

Bolted  flour  (at  25  per  cent  minimum),  per  100  kilograms  [220.5  pounds],  $5.40. 

Plain  bread,  per  kilogram  [2.2  pounds],  6  cents,  without  distinction  as  to  quality. 

Potatoes,  per  100  kilograms  [220.5  pounds],  $1.74,  from  August  15  to  September  30; 
$1.45  to  $1.54  after  that  period. 

Native  wheat,  per  100  kilograms  [220.5  pounds],  $4.05. 

Salt,  wholesale,  1  cent  per  kilogram;  retail,  2  cents  per  kilogram. 

Sugar,  wholesale,  12  cents  per  kilogram  [2.2  pounds];  retail,  13^  cents. 

Rice,  wholesale,  11  cents  per  kilogram  [2.2  pounds];  retail,  12  cents. 

Art.  2.  (a)  Governors  of  Provinces  may  requisition  in  their  Provinces,  at  the 

prices  fixed  by  article  1,  the  flour  and  wheat  necessary  to  feed  the  population. 

(b)  Burgomasters  may,  on  the  other  hand,  requisition  in  their  communes,  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  article  1,  the  potatoes,  salt,  sugar  (in  all  its  forms),  and  the  rice  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  the  population. 

Art.  3.  The  requisitions  of  flour  and  wheat  by  the  governors  are  made  upon  the 
request  of  the  burgomasters  of  their  Province  or  upon  the  request  of  the  governor  of 
another  Province  who  might  run  short  of  flour  or  wheat. 

The  requisitions  of  potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  and  rice  by  a  burgomaster  are  made  for  the 
locality  or  upon  the  request  of  the  burgomaster  of  another  locality  which  has  a  shortage 
of  one  or  another  of  those  articles. 

The  governors  of  the  Provinces  shall  come  to  an  agreement  in  order  to  supply  with 
potatoes  those  regions  which  do  not  find  within  the  Province  the  quantity  necessary 
for  re  victualing. 

Art.  4.  When  the  governor  is  forced  to  abandon  his  functions  and  retreat  before  the 
invading  enemy,  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  present  order  are  transferred 
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to  each  of  the  district  commissioners  and  even  to  the  burgomasters  when  the  district 
commissioners  have  also  been  forced  to  withdraw. 

Art.  5.  Requisitions  of  wheat  or  of  potatoes  from  the  farmers  shall  not  include  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer’s  family  nor  the  amount  used  for 
seeding. 

Art.  6.  The  requisitions  made  upon  the  farmers  require  them  in  case  of  need  to 
immediately  thrash  the  grain  and  to  dig  up  the  potatoes  that  are  called  for. 

Art.  7.  In  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  corner  any  of  the  foodstuffs  mentioned  in 
article  1,  or  to  contravene  any  of  the  rules  of  the  present  executive  order,  on  the  part 
of  a  producer  or  furnisher  the  merchandise  shall  be  immediately  confiscated,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  King’s  prosecutor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  or  military  authorities. 

Merchandise  thus  seized  shall  be  sent  to  the  charitable  organizations  in  sections  of 
the  country  unprovided  with  resources,  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  locality,  commencing  with  the  most  needy,  and  among  those  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  given  to  those  families  having  one  or  more  members  with  the  colors. 

Art.  8.  In  addition  to  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  monopolists  and  other  delin¬ 
quents  are  amenable  to  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  eight  days  or  to  a  fine  of  from  $10 
to  $100,  to  say  nothing  of  the  application  of  article  311  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Art.  9.  Are  considered  as  monopolists: 

(a)  Those  who,  with  the  idea  of  gain,  remove  from  circulation  merchandise  or  food¬ 
stuffs  of  prime  necessity  and  which  they  conceal  in  certain  premises  without  putting 
them  up  for  sale  to  the  public  daily. 

(b)  Those  who  allow  perishable  goods  to  rot  or  who  make  them  rot  voluntarily,  no 
matter  what  their  motive  may  be. 

Art.  10.  The  present  order  is  applicable,  with  retroactive  effect,  to  the  1st  of  August, 
1914,  the  first  day  of  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  It  shall  be  published  in  every 
commune  of  the  country  through  the  medium  of  the  local  authorities. 

Sales  made  since  that  date  at  prices  higher  than  those  fixed  by  the  present  order  give 
rise  to  the  recovery  of  the  money  in  conformity  with  article  1235  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Art.  11.  Our  ministers  of  war,  of  the  interior,  of  finance,  and  of  justice  are  charged, 
.  each  within  his  jurisdiction,  with  the  execution  of  the  present  order. 

Done  at  our  general  staff  headquarters,  August  14,  1914. 

ROYAL  DECREE  OF  OCTOBER  6,  1914. 

In  view  of  article  1,  No.  4,  of  the  law  of  August  4,  1914,  concerning  the  urgen 
measures  necessitated  by  the  events  of  the  war : 

Considering  that,  in  the  interest  of  re  victualing  the  population,  it  is  important  to 
prevent  the  cornering  of  food  supplies  and  all  speculation  on  their  cost  thereof; 

Considering,  also,  that  owing  to  the  present  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  maximum  prices  fixed  for  foodstuffs  by  our  decree  of  August  14,  1914; 

And  desiring  finally  to  permit  the  civil  administrations  to  intervene  more  directly 
and  more  efficaciously  in  favor  of  food  supplies  and,  in  a  general  way,  in  favor  of  the 
welfare  of  the  population; 

On  the  proposition  of  our  ministers  of  war,  interior,  finance,  justice,  agriculture,  and 
public  works; 

We  have  decreed  and  decree: 

Article  1.  The  maximum  prices  at  which  maybe  sold  during  the  war  and  until 
further  orders  wheat,  flour,  bread,  potatoes,  salt,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee  are  fixed  in  each 
commune  by  a  commission  having  as  president  the  military  commander  of  the  Province 
and  comprising  notably  the  civil  governor  and  the  burgomaster  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Province  or  their  respective  delegates. 

The  tariff  of  prices  thus  fixed  by  the  commission  aforementioned  is  to  be  submitted 
beforehand  to  the  approval  of  our  minister  of  war  on  the  10th  and  25th  of  each  month. 
The  tariff  approved  of  is  valid  for  the  following  fortnight,  either  from  the  1st  to  the 
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15th  or  from  the  16th  to  the  last  day  of  the  month.  On  the  proposition  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  commissions,  our  minister  of  war  may  add  to  the  list  of  foods  mentioned  above 
either  other  foodstuffs  or  forage  supplies  or  other  merchandise  of  whatever  nature 
which  may  be  considered  indispensable  to  the  normal  life  of  the  population. 

Art.  2.  Until  further  orders,  foreign  wheat  shall  be  supplied  to  the  public  adminis¬ 
trations  through  our  Government,  either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  a  permit  to  import. 

Art.  3.  Governors  of  Provinces  may  requisition  in  their  Province,  at  prices  approved 
of  by  our  minister  of  war  and,  eventually,  those  articles  of  merchandise  mentioned  in 
article  1. 

When  the  requisition  is  insufficient,  the  governors  of  Provinces  may  purchase,  to 
the  best  interests  of  their  population,  the  foodstuffs  and  merchandise  lacking;  they 
are  expressly  enjoined  to  make  an  agreement  between  themselves  in  order  not  t© 
compete  with  each  other. 

For  the  distribution  of  these  foodstuffs  and  merchandise,  the  governors  must  con¬ 
sult  with  the  district  commissioners  and  the  burgomasters  in  their  Province,  to  whose 
patriotic  devotion  we  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  aid  us  as  much  as  possible  to  lessen 
the  heavy  burden  momentarily  placed  upon  our  people. 

Art.  4.  The  governors  of  Provinces  may  requisition  in  their  respective  Provinces 
the  flour  mills  and  oblige  them  to  work  by  the  piece.  The  price  of  the  piece  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  2  francs  [39  cents]  per  100  kilos  [220.5  pounds]  of  wheat,  all  costs 
included. 

The  mills  requisitioned  must  grind  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  Province  in 
which  they  are  situated,  but  also  for  the  consumption  of  other  Provinces,  if  the  public 
need  so  demands.  The  governors  of  Provinces  shall  reach  an  agreement  as  to  this 
among  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  our  minister  of  war. 

Art.  5.  The  governors  of  Provinces  shall  cooperate,  in  the  largest  possible  way, 
to  the  revictualing  of  the  civil  population  in  the  region  invaded  by  the  enemy,  either 
by  favoring  transportation,  or  by  supplying  themselves  the  needed  foodstuffs  and 
merchandise. 

The  moral  obligation  here  conflicting  with  an  idea  of  military  security,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Provinces  shall  submit  all  their  plans  of  forwarding  or  of  cession  first  of  all 
to  the  approval  of  the  military  commander  of  the  Province,  who  shall  finally  refer 
the  matter  to  our  minister  of  war. 

1  Art.  6.  When  the  governor  is  forced  to  abandon  his  functions  and  retire  before  the 
invading  enemy,  the  prerogatives  conferred  upon  him  by  the  present  decree  are  to  be 
transferred,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  district  commissioners  and  to  the  burgomasters 
of  those  regions  not  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  permanent  commission  shall 
exercise  under  the  prescribed  conditions  of  our  decree  of  September  20,  1914,  the 
right  to  requisition  for  the  account  of  the  administrations  of  the  communes  whose 
territory  is  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

Art.  7.  The  requisitions  of  wheat  or  of  potatoes  from  farmers  shall  not  include  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer’s  family  nor  the  amount  used 
for  seeding.  >4 

Art.  8.  The  requisitions  made  upon  the  farmers  require  them  in  case  of  need  to 
immediately  thrash  the  grain  and  to  dig  up  the  potatoes  that  are  called  for. 

Art.  9.  In  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  corner  any  of  the  foodstuffs  mentioned  in 
article  1,  or  to  contravene  any  of  the  rules  of  the  present  executive  order  on  the  part 
of  a  producer  or  furnisher,  the  merchandise  shall  be  immediately  confiscated  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  King’s  prosecutor  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  or  military  authori¬ 
ties. 

Merchandise  thus  seized  shall  be  sent  to  charitable  organizations  to  be  distributed 
gratuitously  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  commencing  with  the  most  needy,  the 
preference  being  given  to  those  families  having  one  or  more  members  with  the  colors, 
or  to  those  who  have  been  wounded  or  killed  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
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Art.  10.  In  addition  to  the  confiscation  of  the  food  or  merchandise,  monopolists 
and  other  delinquents  are  amenable  to  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  eight  days  or  to  a 
fine  of  from  $10  to  $100,  to  say  nothing  of  the  application  of  article  311  of  the  Penal 
Code. 

Art.  11.  There  are  considered  as  monopolists: 

(a)  Those  who,  with  the  idea  of  gain,  remove  from  circulation  merchandise  or  food¬ 
stuffs  of  prime  necessity  and  which  they  conceal  in  certain  premises  without  putting 
them  up  for  sale  to  the  public  daily. 

(b)  Those  who  allow  perishable  goods  to  rot  or  who  make  them  rot  voluntarily,  no 
matter  what  their  motive  may  be. 

(c)  Those  who  for  some  reason  decline  to  obey  the  requisition  orders  provided  for 
in  the  present  decree  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Art.  12.  The  present  decree  is  applicable  from  this  date.  It  shall  be  published 
in  all  the  communes  of  the  country  not  invaded  by  the  enemy,  by  the  personal  care  of 
the  governors  of  Provinces. 

Sales  made  at  prices  above  those  approved  of  by  our  minister  of  war  give  rise  to  suit 
for  the  recovery  of  the  money  paid  in  conformity  with  article  1235  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Done  at  our  central  headquarters  the  6th  of  October,  1914. 

'  Albert. 


BULGARIA. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  war  Bulgaria  passed  a  law  empowering 
the  municipalities  to  fix  the.  market  price  “of  all  edible  and  other 
objects  of  first  necessity. ”  Prices  fixed  by  the  municipality  of  Sofia 
are  given  in  comparison  with  the  prices  prevailing  in  July,  1914. 

Sofia,  Bulgaria,  November  18,  191 J. 

The  following  prices  were  fixed  as  maximum  prices  by  the  munici¬ 
pality,  on  the  dates  named.  The  percentages  of  increase  of  the 
August  and  September  prices  over  July  prices  arc  also  shown: 


Articles. 

Price 

July  31, 
1914. 

Price 

Aug.  21, 
1914. 

Price 
Sept,  30, 
1914. 

Flour,  No.  Ill  grade,  per  barrel . 

$5.47 

85.57 

$5.57 

Flour,  No.  IV  grade,  per  barrel . 

5.00 

5.11 

5.11 

Bread,  per  loaf  of  2.2  pounds . 

.060 

Bread  ^  per  loaf  of  1.1  pounds . 

.031 

Beef,  first  grade,  per  pound . 

.088 

.088 

.088 

Beef,  second  grade,  per  pound . 

.070 

.070 

.070 

Beef  fillet,  thigh  and  veal,  per  pound .... 

.105 

.105 

.105 

Mutton,  fore  part,  per  pound . 

.070 

.070 

.070 

Mutton,  hind  part,  per  pound . 

.079 

.079 

.079 

Lamb,  fore  part,  per  pound . 

.061 

.061 

.061 

Lamb,  hind  part,  per* pound . 

.070 

.070 

.070 

Pork,  per  pound . 

.088 

.097 

.097 

Buffalo,  per  pound . 

.053 

.053 

.053 

Milk,  per  quart . 

$0. 064- . 073 

.073 

.073 

Kashaval  (pressed  cheese)  from  plains, 

per  pound . 

.140 

.132 

.132 

Kaskaval  (pressed  cheese)  from  moun- 

tains,  per  pound . 

.175 

.175 

.175 

White  cheese,  beaten,  per  pound . 

. 053-. 070 

80.053-  .070 

$0,053-  .070 

White  cheese,  not  beaten,  per  pound . 

.088-.  114 

.088-  .114 

.OSS-  .114 

Butter,  cows,  for  cooking,  per  pound . 

.228 

.263 

.263 

Butter,  sheep,  for  cooking,  per  pound. .. . 

.228 

.228 

.228 

Butter,  buffalo,  per  pound . 

.246 

.246 

.246 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

.114 

.114 

.132 

Beef  fat,  per  pound . 

.140 

.140 

.158 

Eggs,  best,  per  dozen . 

.139 

.139 

.139 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 
Aug.  21. 


10 

"Y 

i  6 


15 


Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 
Sept.  30. 


2 

2 


10 
"  7 
*  6 


15 


15 

13 


1  Decrease. 
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Articles. 

Price 

Julv  31, 
1914. 

Price 
Aug.  21, 

'  1914. 

Price 
Sept.  30, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 
Aug.  21. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease 
Sept.  30. 

Eggs,  second  grade,  per  dozen . 

$0. 116 

$0. 116 

$0. 116 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.097 

.097 

.097 

Olfve  oil,  extra,  per  pound . 

.211 

.211 

.211 

Olive  oit  first,  per  pound . 

.193 

.193 

.  193 

Sesame  oil,  per  pound . 

.158 

.158 

.  158 

Cotton  and*  other  vegetable  oils,  per 

pound . 

.  140 

.  140 

.  140 

Salt,  fine,  per  pound . 

.026 

.026 

.026 

Salt’  coarse,  per  pound . 

.022 

.022 

.022 

Rice,  first  grade,  per  pound . 

.061 

.061 

.061 

Rice,  second  grade,  per  pound . 

.053 

.053 

.053 

Rice^  third  grade,  per  pound . 

.044 

.044 

.044 

Beans,  white,  per  pound . 

.026 

.026 

.026 

Beans’  green,  per  pound . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.013 

.013 

.013 

Paprikas,  per  pound . 

.018 

.018 

.022 

22 

Onions,  per  pound . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

Tomatoes,  per  pound . 

.013 

.013 

.018 

38 

Kerosene,  per  quart . 

.073 

.082 

.082 

13 

13 

Alcohol  for  burning,  95  per  cent,  per  quart. 

.201 

.201 

.201 

EGYPT. 

In  Egypt  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
increase  in  prices,  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  advancing  in  some  cases  from 
10  to  100  per  cent.  This  rise  seemed  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  panic, 
as  there  was  no  interference  with  the  food  supply. 

On  August  20,  1914,  a  decree  was  issued  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  which  should  fix  maximum  prices  for  food¬ 
stuffs  and  articles  of  primary  necessity.  These  prices,  which  were 
to  be  revised  each  week,  were  to  be  posted  in  the  markets  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers. 

No  comparative  prices  are  available,  but  in  Alexandria  it  is  said 
that  the  commission’s  rulings  have  kept  prices  to  a  normal  level, 
while  in  Cairo  local  dealers  state  that  prices  are  on  an  average  about 
5  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


FRANCE. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  public  authorities  took  prompt  action 
to  keep  the  rise  in  prices  within  reasonable  limits.  Duties  were 
remitted  on  importations  of  the  more  important  foodstuffs,  and  the 
municipalities  quite  generally  fixed  maximum  prices,  not  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  under  penalty  of  the  law,  on  certain  necessaries,  such  as  bread, 
hour,  potatoes,  and  the  like.  These  measures  appear  to  have  had  an 
important  influence  in  steadying  prices  in  regions  where  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  much  affected. 

Reports  from  consuls  are  available  from  cities  in  practically  every 
part  of  France.  Six  out  of  ten  cities  reported  no  noticeable  increase 
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in  the  cost  of  living.  In  Rheims,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  food  and  prices  were  high.  Havre  in  the  west,  Limoges 
in  the  west  center,  and  Marseille  in  the  south,  also  report  advances 
in  the  general  price  level.  Elsewhere  prices  were  either  normal  or 
even  lower  than  usual.  The  latter  condition  prevailed  in  regions 
which  usually  produce  largely  for  export,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  some  markets  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  others,  had  larger 
food  supplies  than  were  customary  on  hand. 

Havre,  France,  November  10,  191 4- 

An  average  increase  of  probably  10  per  cent  is  noted  in  prices  of 
articles  of  food  over  the  period  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  For  some  of  the  more  important  articles  of  food  no  change  in 
price  has  occurred.  Thus,  there  has  been  no  advance  in  bread,  the 
price  being  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  authorities. 
The  price  of  meat  also  has  remained  stationary,  while  eggs  have  shown 
only  the  usual  seasonal  advance.  Butter  has  even  decreased  in  price, 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  shipping  it  to  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

The  stocks  of  canned  and  tinned  goods,  fruit,  vegetables,  sardines, 
etc.,  are  still  large  and  have  not  advanced  in  price. 

A  few  of  the  commodities  affected  are  shown  below,  with  quota¬ 
tions  before  the  war  and  at  the  present  time,  with  the  percentage  of 
increase. 


Articles. 

Prices  before 
the  war. 

Prices  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

$0. 061 

SO.  105 

71 

Vegetables,  dried,  per  quart . 

.146 

.183 

25 

Petroleum ,  per  gallon. . . . 

.256 

.292 

14 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.351 

.228 

i  35 

1  Decrease. 


Dutch  cheese  has  increased  $0,026  per  pound. 

Lard  and  salt  have  increased  $0,009  per  pound. 

Limoges,  France,  November  2 4,  1914- 

An  inquiry  into  the  present  cost  of  living  shows  that  the  war  has 
had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  increase  shown  in  the  table  hereto 
attached.  It  will  be  noticed  that  quite  a  number  of  articles  have 
increased  in  price,  and  while  these  increases  are  in  each  case  moderate, 
they  form  quite  an  important  total. 

Meats  are  an  exception  as  they  show  no  increase  thus  far.  Nor  is 
an  increase  expected.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  this  is  a 
cattle  raising  section,  and  the  demand  from  Paris  has  decreased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  supply  will  remain  such  as  to  keep  the  prices 
where  they  iioav  are. 
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The  following  table  shows  prices  for  August  1,  1914,  and  November 
1,  1914,  where  there  was  any  change.  Where  prices  have  increased 
the  percentage  of  increase  is  shown: 


Articles. 


Roast  beef,  per  pound . 

Rump  steak,  per  pound . 

Roast  veal,  per  pound . 

Veal  chops,  per  pound . 

Mutton  chops,  per  pound . 

Pork  chops,  per  pound . 

Pork  roast,  per  pound . 

Salt  pork,  per  pound . . . 

Ham,  ordinary,  whole,  cooked,  per  pound 

Ham,  sliced,  cooked,  per  pound . 

Bacon,  sliced,  per  pound . 

Chickens,  about  3  pounds,  each . 

Lard,  per  pound . 

Butter,  table,  per  pound . 

Butter,  cooking,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  Gruyere,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Petroleum,  per  quart . 

Salt,  per  pound . 

Tea,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

Chocolate,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

Beans,  per  pound . 


Anthracite  coal,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) . . 

Coal  used  for  kitchen  stoves,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) 


Potatoes,  per  pound 
Cabbage,  per  pound 
Turnips,  per  pound. 
Wines . 


1  Decrease. 


• 

Prices  Aug.  1, 
1914.  ' 

Prices  Nov.  1, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

$0. 218-10. 327 

Same. 

.291 

Same. 

.145-  .236 

Same. 

.182-  .218 

Same. 

.236 

Same. 

. 145-  .  182 

Same. 

.145-  .182 

Same. 

.145 

Same. 

.291 

Same. 

.327 

Same. 

.291 

Same. 

.50 

$0.  455 

19 

. 164-  .  182 

Same. 

.364 

.40 

10 

.291 

.327 

13 

. 255-  .  291 

Same. 

.20 

Same. 

.057 

.066 

17 

.0,85 

.095 

11 

.018 

.027 

50 

.727-  1.091 

Same. 

.364-  .545 

Same. 

.273 

.291 

7 

.077 

.105 

35 

.073 

Same. 

Prices  July 

Prices  N  ov. 

20,  1914. 

1,  1914. 

$12.  61 

$13. 14 

4 

8. 06 

8.51 

6 

Prices  1  year 

Prices  N ov. 

ago. 

1,  1914. 

$0. 014 

$0,014 

.009 

.009 

.009 

.009 

15 

• 

Lyon,  France,  October  31,  191 4. 

No  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Sugar  has  risen  to  12  and  potatoes  to  4 
cents  a  pound,  but  other  articles  have  not  increased  in  price,  while 
fruit  and  certain  kinds  of  vegetables  have  been  much  cheaper  than 
for  years  past.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Lyon  consular  dis¬ 
trict  is  one  of  the  principal  exporting  centers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  Germany,  Austria,  and  England.  The  exports  to  the  first  two 
countries  ceased  entirely  with  the  beginning  of  the  ^var,  and  those 
to  England  fell  off  greatly  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

Marseille,  France,  November  2,  191 1^. 

There  has  been  an  average  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  necessaries  of  life  in  the  Marseille  district  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war.  Not  all  products,  however,  have  increased  in 
price.  The  following  table  shows  the  retail  prices  of  certain  articles 
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of  general  consumption  on  July  31  and  October  31  of  this  year, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

• 

Prices  July 

31,  1914. 

Prices  Oct. 

31,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Bread,  per  pound . . 

$0.  037 

SO. 037 

Butter,  per  pound . 

SO.  204-  .350 

SO. 264-  .439 

14 

Cheese,  Gruyfere,  per  pound . 

.  204 

.307 

16 

Coffee,  Santos,  green,  per  pound . 

.307 

.307 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

.290 

.460 

59 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.052 

.001 

17 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 

.001 

.070 

15 

Beef,  frest,  per  pound . 

.218-  .395 

.218-  .439 

7 

Veal,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.218-  .307 

.218-  .395 

17 

Mutton,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.209-  .204 

. 209- . .  204 

Pork,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.175-  .218 

.175-  .208 

13 

Ilam,  salted,  per  pound . 

.527 

.527-  .014 

8 

Pork,  salted,  per  pound . 

.  175 

.195 

12 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.073 

.073 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.009 

.018 

100 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.052-  .070 

.052-  .070 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.018 

.023 

25 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.070 

.083 

18 

The  cost  of  wearing  apparel  of  almost  every  description  has  gone 
up  from  10  to  30  per  cent. 

Fresh  and  dried  vegetables  are  still  to  be  had  at  normal  prices. 
Fresh  fruits  have  been  cheaper  than  usual,  as  local  crops  could  not 
be  exported. 

Nantes,  France,  November  12 , 1914. 

There  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  prices  except  in  sugar,  and 
living  conditions  have  not  changed  to  any  great  degree  on  account 
of  the  war. 

The  Bretons  live  largely  on  bread,  vegetables,  wine,  and  cider. 
All  are  to  be  had  very  cheaply.  Not  one  of  these  items  has  been 
affected  by  the  war  except  wine,  which  is  cheaper.  Fish  also  are  to 
be  had  cheaply.  The  people  do  not  eat  much  meat.  It  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  Large  quantities  of  beef  are  required  for  the  army  and 
higher  price  levels  became  noticeable  almost  immediately  upon 
opening  of  hostilities.  Beef  ruled  at  15  cents  per  kilo  [7.3  cents  per 
pound]  in  July.  Now  (November)  it  is  17  cents  per  kilo  [7.7  cents 
per  pound]. 

The  following  table  shows  prices  of  a  few  of  the  principal  articles 
of  food  for  November,  1913,  and  November,  1914,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices  Novem¬ 
ber,  1913. 

Prices  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Butter,  per  pound . 

SO.  251 

SO.  251 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

.347 

.347 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.  046 

.040 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.009 

.009 

Bread,  per  pound . 

.  077 

.077 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.065 

.096 

47 

Kerosene,  per  quart . . 

.008 

.082 

20 

Nice,  France,  November  4,  1914 • 
The  cost  of  living  in  this  district  has  remained  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  before  the  war,  for  though  the  prices  of  some  commodities 
have  increased,  the  prices  of  others  have  decreased.  Vegetables, 
fruits,  and  all  other  foodstuff  produced  in  the  country  are  lower  in 
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price  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  retail  prices  on  certain  commodities  just  before  the 
war,  and  at  the  present  time,  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices  just 
before  the  war. 

Prices  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Beef,  first  grade,  first  cuts,  per  pound . 

$0. 36 

$0.40 

11 

Beef,  first  grade,  second  cuts,  per  pound . 

.18 

.225 

25 

Beef,  second  grade,  first  cuts,  per  pound . 

.29 

.315 

9 

Beef,  second  grade,  second  cuts,  per  pound . 

.16 

.20 

25 

Veal,  first  cuts,  per  pound . 

.36 

.405 

13 

Veal,  second  cuts,  per  pound . 

.20 

.255 

28 

Mutton,  first  cuts,  per  pound . 

.29 

.32 

10 

Mutton,  second  cuts,  per  pound . 

.20 

.21 

5 

Pork,  first  cuts,  per  pound . 

.275 

.275 

Pork,  second  cuts,  per  pound . 

.24 

.24 

Horse  flesh,  first  cuts,  per  pound . 

.20 

.20 

Horse  flesh,  second  cuts,  per  pound . 

.09 

.09 

Ham,  per  pound . 

.54 

.54 

Sausages,  cheapest,  per  pound . 

.32 

.32 

Sausages,  usual  quality,  per  pound . 

.54 

.54 

Bread,  per  pound . . 

.04 

.035 

i  12 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.055 

.052 

i  5 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 

.073 

.065 

1  10 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.063 

063 

DriedVegetables,  per  pound . 

.055 

.057 

4 

Potatoes,  per  100  pounds . 

1.59 

1.60 

1 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.073 

$0,100-11 

45 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.455 

.455 

Tea,  per  pound . 

.55 

.  55 

Butter,  ordinary,  per  pound . 

.36 

.36 

Butter'  sweet,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.455 

.455 

Olive  oil  for  cooking,  per  gallon . 

1.24 

1  240 

Olive  oil  for  salad,  per  gallon . 

1.545 

1.545 

1  Decrease.  Present  price  fixed  by  decree. 


Paris,  France,  December  4,  1914- 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  cost  of  living  in  Paris  and  vicinity  has 
not  increased  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war.  The  prices 
of  some  necessary  articles  have  even  decreased.  This,  however,  is 
not  due  to  the  war,  blit  to  other  causes. 

During  the  month  of  August  there  was  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
grain,  due  to  the  demands  of  the  army,  but  the  prices  of  both  grain 
and  meats  have  returned  to  their  normal  figures.  A  very  heavy  crop 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  made  unusually  low  prices  on  those  com¬ 
modities.  The  following  table  shows  the  prices  on  meats  for  No¬ 
vember  10,  1913,  July  30,  1914,  and  November  9,  1914,  with  the 
percentage  of  increase  on  the  last  two  dates  over  the  first: 


Articles. 

Price  Nov.  10, 
1913. 

Price  July  30, 
1914. 

Price  Nov.  9, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase 
July  30, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase 
Nov.  9, 
1914. 

Beef,  first  grade . 

$0. 161 

$0. 158 

$0. 158 

i  2 

i  2 

Beef,  second  grade . 

.  149 

.149 

.  149 

Veal'  first  graTle . 

.228 

.175 

.202 

i  23 

i  12 

Veal,  second  grade . 

.210 

.158 

.182 

i  25 

i  13 

Mutton,  first  grade . . 

.219 

.236 

.175 

8 

i  20 

Mutton,  second  grade . 

.201 

.201 

.  158 

i  22 

Pork,  first  grade . 

.140 

.170 

.112 

21 

i  20 

Pork,  second  grade . 

.137 

.163 

.105 

18 

i  24 

87285°— Bull.  170—15 


3 


1  Decrease. 
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Rheims,  France,  November  7,  1914- 
Tlie  cost  of  living  in  this  district,  which  during  the  past  five  years 
has  risen  fully  25  per  cent  on  all  necessaries  of  life,  has  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  increased  considerably.  The  authorities  in  nearly 
all  municipalities  have  fixed  maximum  prices  on  certain  necessaries, 
such  as  bread,  flour,  potatoes,  milk,  sugar,  salt,  and  so  forth,  which 
keeps  prices  much  lower  than  would  otherwise  prevail. 

The  concentration  of  either,  or  both,  belligerent  armies,  and  the 
requisitions  for  their  maintenance  in  all  parts  of  this  district  have 
brought  about  such  a  shortage  in  the  market  of  a  number  of  articles 
of  food  that  they  can  not  at  times  be  had  at  any  price.  For  more 
than  two  months  butter,  milk,  and  fresh  eggs  could  not  be  bought 
at  Rheims.  What  little  milk  comes  in  is  distributed  by  the  city 
authorities  for  the  nourishment  of  infants.  There  has  been  no  bread 
for  days.  Not  only  articles  of  food,  but  all  household  articles  are 
much  higher  priced  than  three  months  ago.  These  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  throughout  the  district  generally. 

The  following  table  shows  prices  in  July  and  November,  and  the 
percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices  in 
July. 

Prices  in 
November. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Bread,  per  pound . 

$0. 035 

$0. 04 

14 

Flour,  common,  per  pound . 

.  055 

.07 

27 

Flour,  fine,  per  pound . 

.09 

.13 

44 

Sugar,  per  pound . . . 

.07 

.113 

61 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.018 

.02 

14 

Eggs,  preserved,  per  dozen . 

.24 

.36 

50 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.32 

.44 

38 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.05 

.07 

40 

Coal,  common,  per  ton . 

7.00 

11.00 

57 

Coal,  stove,  per  ton . 

9.  00 

14.50 

61 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.  54 

.60 

11 

Beef,  common,  per  pound . 

.  16 

.19 

19 

Veal,  per  pound . 

.33 

.35 

6 

Pork,  per  pound . 

.  25 

.28 

12 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.24 

.28 

17 

Chocolate,  per  pound . 

.27 

.32 

19 

Grapes,  per  pound . 

.065 

.12 

85 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.02 

.038 

88 

Canned  and  preserved  goods . 

20 

Vegetables . 

25 

Rouen,  France,  November  5,  1914 • 
The  cost  of  living  in  Rouen  has  been  but  little  affected  by  the  war. 
Harvests  have  been  abundant  and  Normandy  is  rich  in  natural 
products,  including  supplies  of  meat  and  fish.  Also,  local  regula¬ 
tions  are  in  force,  prohibiting  any  merchant  or  group  of  merchants 
from  raising  the  prices  of  articles  of  food  considered  as  necessaries  of 
life.  These  two  conditions  are  believed  responsible  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  steady  prices.  At  this  date  sugar  and  milk  show  a  tendency 
to  rise. 

St.  Etienne,  France,  November  4,  1914- 

The  war  lias  caused  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
many  refineries  in  northern  France  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  German  forces;  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  prices  of  dried 
vegetables,  supplies  of  which  were  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  the 
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armies,  while  it  is  thought  that  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  has 
restricted  the  importation  of  these  articles;  and  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
prices  of  farinaceous  products,  due  both  to  the  closing  of  certain 
factories  and  to  requisitions  for  the  armies. 

No  other  staple  food  products  appear  to  have  advanced  in  price, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  dairy  products,  veal,  and  fruits  have  declined 
in  price.  Owing  to  the  abundant  grape  crop  wine  has  decreased  40 
per  cent  in  price. 


GERMANY.1 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  brought  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  throughout 
Germany  and  for  a  time  a  panic  seemed  imminent,  but  the  prompt 
action  of  the  police  relieved  the  situation.  In  Germany  a  simple  order 
from  the  police  is  sufficient  to  keep  prices  from  soaring  beyond  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen’s  buying  power.  Any  attempt  to  speculate  or  charge  enor¬ 
mous  prices  is  promptly  punished  by  confiscation  of  the  goods  and 
sale  from  Government  warehouses.  The  German  Government  also 
took  prompt  action  to  encourage  imports,  to  preserve  the  supply  of 
grain,  and  to  control  prices. 

In  November  it  was  estimated  that  the  general  cost  of  living  had 
advanced  from  8  to  15  per  cent.  This  advance  was  very  unequally 
distributed.  On  articles  where  a  principal  part  of  the  supply  was 
imported,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  rice,  the  advance  was  very 
marked.  The  same  was  true  also  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  which 
were  largely  bought  up  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  the 
case  of  potatoes  a  notable  advance  was  shown,  probably  due  to  the 
necessity  of  a  largely  increased  use  of  potatoes  to  meet  the  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  grains.  In  the  case  of  meat  and  other  domestic 
products  the  advance  was  relatively  small. 

The  marked  increases  in  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  were  to  be 
expected,  since  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  wheat  supply  is  home  grown.  The  measures  taken  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  the  grain  supply  had  for  one  of  their  purposes 
the  conserving  of  that  supply  by  a  largely  increased  use  of  potato 
flour.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  unusually  large  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes,  estimated  at  1,725,000,000  bushels,  or  more  than  73,000,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  average  crop  for  the  preceding  10  years. 
The  slight  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  is  largely  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Germany  produces  95  per  cent  of  the  meat  consumed. 

The  following  table,  from  a  report  submitted  by  the  consul  general 
at  Berlin,  shows  the  wholesale  prices  before  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  for  several  dates  since  of  potatoes,  rice,  eggs,  and  butter  in 
Hamburg  and  Berlin.  The  increases  in  the  prices  of  butter  and  eggs 
are,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  seasonal  causes.  The 


1  For  table  of  relative  prices,  see  Appendix  A. 
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increase  in  the  price  of  rice,  averaging  approximately  80  per  cent 
from  July  24  to  October  30,  and  of  potato  flour,  averaging  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  from  July  20  to  November  2,  have  already  been 
explained . 

Berlin. 


Articles. 

June  8, 
1914. 

June  22, 
1914. 

July  6, 
1914. 

July  20, 
1914. 

Oct,  5, 
1914. 

Oct,  19, 
1914. 

Nov.  2, 
1914. 

Potato  flour,  superior,  per  pound  1 
Potato  flour,  prime,  per  pound  L 

Cents. 
2.1 
2-2. 1 

Cents. 

2. 1 
2-2.  1 

Cents. 

2.1 

2-2.1 

Cents. 

2.1 

2-2.1 

Cents. 

2. 6-2. 7 
2. 5-2. 6 

Cents. 

3. 1-3. 2 

3 

Cents. 

3. 3-3. 5 
3. 2-3. 3 

Hamburg. 


July  24, 
1914. 

Aug.  28, 
1914. 

Sept.  18, 
1914. 

Oct.  2, 
1914. 

Oct.  30, 
1914. 

Rice,  per  pound 2 . 

Cents. 

3. 3-4.  2 

Cents. 

3. 3-4. 2 

Cents. 

4.  9-5. 2 

Cents. 

4.  0-5. 4 

Cents. 

6.  5-6. 9 

Berlin. 


July  28, 
1914. 

Aug.  13, 
1914. 

Sept.  28, 

1914. 

Oct.  15, 
1914. 

Nov.  5, 
1914. 

Eggs ,  fresh ,  per  dozen 3 . 

Eggs,  ordinary,  per  dozen 3 . 

Eggs,  storage,  per  dozen 3 . 

Eggs,  inferior,  per  dozen 3 . 

Cents. 

19.  6-20.  4 
18.0-19.6 
18.0-19.0 
17.  4-17.  8 

Cents. 

(4) 

0) 

22.  8-23.  8 

(9 

Cents. 

(4) 

27.  6-28.  6 
27.  6-28.  6 
26.2 

Cents. 
37.2 
32.  8-35.  2 
31.8-32.8 
29.0-29.8 

Cents. 

35. 2- 38.0 

32. 2- 33. 8 
31.8-33.4 
26.  6-27.  6 

Hamburg. 


Feb.  26, 
1914. 

Apr.  30, 
1914. 

June  11, 
1914. 

Oct.  29, 
1914. 

Butter,  per  pound 2 . 

Cents. 
29. 1 

Cents. 

25.5 

Cents. 

24.8 

Cents. 

32 

1  In  lots  of  220.46  pounds.  3  In  5-dozen  lots. 

2  In  lots  of  110.23  pounds.  4  Not  reported. 


A  second  table  is  intended  to  show  the  price  fluctuations  of  a 
number  of  the  common  articles  of  food  in  24  German  cities.  The 
table  was  submitted  by  the  United  States  ambassador  at  Berlin  as 
a  resume  of  reports  from  24  consuls  and  agencies  in  Germany  to 
show  the  increase  in  prices,  in  October,  1914,  over  the  same  month 
in  1913,  of  the  more  important  necessaries  where  the  prices  had 
advanced.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  excludes  articles  which  have 
either  not  changed  in  price  or  of  which  the  prices  have  fallen,  its 
figures  somewhat  overstate  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  In¬ 
creases  are  shown  in  percentages. 
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Articles. 

Bar¬ 

men. 

Ber¬ 

lin. 

Bre¬ 

men. 

Bres¬ 

lau. 

Co¬ 

burg. 

Chem¬ 

nitz. 

Co¬ 

logne. 

Dan¬ 

zig. 

Dres¬ 

den. 

Er¬ 

furt. 

Frank¬ 

fort. 

Han¬ 

over. 

Ham¬ 

burg. 

Barley . 

49 

21 

149 

10 

14 

24 

16 

66 

Butter . 

6 

92 

5 

22 

18 

8 

10 

100 

Beans . 

100 

Coal . 

16 

6 

Beef . 

8 

28 

5 

11 

Cocoa . 

92 

8i 

25 

50 

50 

50 

8 

Coffee . 

7 

10 

18 

Clothing . 

6 

52 

20 

18 

Eggs. .  r . 

60 

34 

78 

71 

22 

22 

94 

25 

25 

60 

20 

14 

20 

15 

15 

28 

48 

48 

48 

8 

50 

24 

10 

Flour  (wheat) . 

10 

10 

10 

35 

10 

10 

20 

Flour  (rye) . 

Fruits . . 

Lard . 

44 

50 

95 

100 

5 

100 

100 

Lentils . 

31 

54 

150 

116 

100 

100 

78 

66 

100 

84 

40 

34 

20 

14 

16 

26 

16 

9 

100 

49 

Peas . 

150 

Pork . 

Potatoes . 

50 

50 

114 

15 

25 

66 

20 

60 

20 

100 

100 

25 

33 

Petroleum . 

Rice . 

84 

6 

10 

99 

60 

12 

50 

18 

40 

18 

39 

10 

Salt . 

10 

10 

Sugar . 

8 

45 

7 

30 

7 

8 

25 

50 

Tea . 

10 

Veal . 

1 

Articles. 

Ko- 

nigs- 

berg. 

Leip¬ 

zig. 

Mag¬ 

de¬ 

burg. 

Mark- 

neu- 

kirch- 

en. 

Mu¬ 

nich. 

Num- 

berg. 

Plau- 

en. 

Schweine- 

munde. 

Stet¬ 

tin. 

Stutt¬ 

gart. 

Wies¬ 

ba¬ 

den. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Barley . 

38 

18 

7 

20 

6 

14 

9 

14 

12 

16 

9.6 
106 

9.3 

3.4 
42 
13.5 

1.7 
34.7 
20 
14.9 

8.1 

27.4 
112 

.04 

14.5 
109 

Butter . 

25 

5 

100 

10 

Beans . 

157 

100 

200 

Coal . 

50 

25 

27 

Beef . 

10 

Cocoa . 

25 

25 

100 

10 

30 

30 

15 

49 

14 

14 

Coffee . 

5 

7 

Clothing . 

Eggs ..  A . 

18 

44 

37 

18 

8 

243 

28 

8 

14 

25 

10 

8 

50 

11 

11 

10 

33 

33 

Flour  (wheat) . 

10 

10 

8 

10 

25 

14 

14 

25 

15 

Flour  ( rvei . 

Fruits . . . 

Lard . 

25 

54 

26 

50 

Lentils . 

100 

200 

Milk . 

10 

Oatmeal . 

43 

200 

34 

60 

Peas . 

100 

100 

200 

Pork 

12 

28 

Potatoes _ 

50 

25 

104 

6 

17 

9 

40 

60 

50 

42.1 

9 

0) 

33.5 

10.8 

8.2 

23.4 

.5 

0) 

Petroleum . 

Rent  . 

Rice . 

45 

31 

9 

9 

9 

16 

100 

10 

Salt 

50 

Sugar . . 

8 

30 

Tea, . 

25 

50 

Veal 

- 

Vegetables . . . 

•— 

1  Lower. 


The  following  official  summary  of  the  most  frequently  observed 
retail  prices  of  important  foodstuffs  and  household  articles,  compiled 
by  the  Prussian  State  Statistical  Office  from  data  obtained  in  50 
Prussian  cities,  in  February,  1915,  illustrates  the  increase  of  the  cost 
of  living  necessaries  at  that  date  over  February  of  the  preceding 
year : 
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[Translated  from  the  article  “Die  Lebensmittel teueru ng ’ ’  in  Soziale  Praxis  and  Archiv  fiir  Volkswohlfahrt. 

Vol.  XXIV,  p.  700.] 


Articles. 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

1914. 

Feb¬ 

ruary, 

1915. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Peas  yellow,  per  pound . 

SO.  043 

SO.  117 
.117 

175 

Beans,  per  pound . . 

.048 

144 

Lentils,  per  pound . 

.058 

.  150 

160 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.008 

.012 

60 

Butter  table,  per  pound . 

.299 

.348 

16 

Flour  wheat,  per  pound . 

.040 

.057 

43 

Flour  rye,  per  pound . 

.031 

.053 

70 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.052 

.100 

92 

Coffee  roasted, per  pound . 

.338 

.358 

6 

finorftr  loaf  per  pound.. . 

.054 

.059 

9 

Salt,  table,  per  pound . 

.022 

.024 

9 

Wheat  semolina  per  pound . 

.052 

.085 

65 

Buckwheat  semolina,  per  pound . 

.059 

.099 

68 

Barley  hulled ,  per  pound . 

.047 

.087 

86 

dual  anthracite,  per  pound . 

.003 

.003 

11 

TVrinnats  r>er  100  19 oi in ds . 

.239 

.255 

6 

Brio  nets  ner  1  00  nieces . . . . 

.241 

.268 

11 

Petroleum,  per  quart . 

.046 

.053 

16 

Afilk  unskimmed, per  quart . 

.047 

.050 

7 

E°gs,  each . 

.022 

.029 

29 

In  the  following  pages  are  given  the  reports,  somewhat  condensed, 
of  the  American  consuls  in  a  number  of  German  cities,  showing 
prices  in  July  just  before  the  war  began  and  for  several  more  recent 
dates.  The  reports  were  furnished  upon  the  instructions  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany,  November  27 ,  191 J. 

An  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  incident  to  the  first  three  months  of 
the  war  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  comparative  prices  for 
the  month  of  October  in  1913  and  1914  for  standard  articles  of  food. 

There  seems  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  and  no  want  is 
apparent.  Prices  for  meals  at  restaurants  and  hotels  remain  the 
same.  There  is  a  shortage  in  wheat  flour,  which  is  being  made  up 
by  a  substitution  of  potato  flour,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  this  standard  article  of  food. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  1914  over  1913  is  shown. 


Articles. 

Prices  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1913. 

Prices  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Vermicelli,  per  pound . 

SO.  07 

SO.  08 
.06 

14 

Wheat  flour,  per  pound . 

.05 

20 

Buckwheat  flour*  per  pound . ? . . 

.02 

.02 

Peeled  barley,  per* pound . 

.04 

.06 

50 

Millet,  per  pound.  * . ’. . 

.  05 

.05 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.05 

.06 

20 

Oat  grits,  per  pound . 

.  05 

.06 

20 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.25 

.30 

20 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.04 

.  05 

25 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.02 

.03 

50 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.02 

.03 

50 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.26 

.25 

i  4 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

.37 

✓  .40 

8 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.  05 

•  05 

Beans*,  per  pound . 

.06 

.  10 

67 

Peas,  per  pound . 

.05 

.  11 

120 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . . 

.  40 

.  80 

100 

Bread,  black,  per  pound . 

.  02 

.03 

50 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

.  19 

.  22 

16 

Beef,  per  pound . 

SO.  17-  .  33 
. 17-  .  38 

SO.  21-  .  43 

28 

Veal,  per  pound . 

.  21-  .  43 

16 

Pork,  roast,  per  pound . 

.28 

.33 

18 

Pork,  cutlets,  per  pound . 

.24 

.28 

17 

Pork,  ham,  per  pound . 

.48 

.57 

19 

Pork,  lard,  per  pound . 

.  21 

.  24 

14 

Petroleum,  per  quart . 

.  05 

.06 

20 

1  Decrease. 
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Berlin,  Germany,  November  7,  1914. 

The  German  Government  has  passed  a  series  of  legislative  measures 
having  as  their  object  the  conserving  of  the  local  grain  supply.  The 
principal  laws  concerning  high  prices  for  grains  were  those  of  August 
4  and  October  28,  1914.  A  law  has  also  been  passed  preventing  the 
use  as  cattle  food  of  grains  which  can  be  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  grains,  meat, 
and  other  raw  products  were  placed  upon  the  free  list  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  importations  as  much  as  possible.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
German  laws  conserving  the  grain  supply  is  the  order  of  the  Bundes- 
ratli  which  went  into  effect  on  November  4,  1914,  relative  to  the  use 
of  rye  flour  in  the  making  of  wheat  bread  and  the  use  of  potato  flour 
in  the  making  of  rye  bread. 

Since  it  has  become  known  that  potato  flour  is  required  to  be  used 
in  bread,  the  price  of  potato  flour  has  increased  considerably,  so  that 
the  rise  in  price  has  caused  the  potato  product  to  be  almost  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  rye  flour. 

It  was  natural  that  the  temporary  isolation  of  Germany,  caused 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  should  produce  a  lack  of  articles  gen¬ 
erally  imported  from  the  colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  this 
kind  are  tea,  rice,  cocoa,  and  coffee.  The  prices  of  some  of  these 
articles  have  more  than  doubled.  Tea  and  cocoa  are  particularly 
short.  Imported  cocoa  products  are  much  in  demand  because  they 
can  be  used  in  their  manufactured  form  for  field  refreshments. 

The  meat  supply  of  Germany  is  regarded  as  sufficient  on  the  whole 
for  the  needs  during  the  war.  Besides  placing  meat  products  on  the 
free  list,  other  measures  have  been  passed  facilitating  importations. 
The  authorities  have  also  taken  measures  to  prevent  an  undue  waste 
in  the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  Although  certain  kinds  of  fresh  meat 
have  increased  in  price,  this  increase  has  not  been  abnormal  in  view 
of  the  present  conditions.  Pickled  and  smoked  meats  which  had 
been  stored  up  for  some  time  are  now  coming  into  use. 

The  crops  of  grain  and  fruits  are  in  general  reported  to  be  good. 
The  Berlin  market  is  well  supplied  with  vegetables  and  native  fruits 
and  no  decided  increase  beyond  the  usual  fluctuations  of  the  season 
has  been  noticed.  The  prices  of  foreign  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  and  apples  have  greatly  increased.  Taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  of  the  increases  in  prices  mentioned,  householders  generally 
estimate  that  their  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  15  per  cent. 

Breslau,  November  3,  1914- 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  cost  of  wheat  and  rye  bread.  The  price  of  butter  has  also 
increased  slightly.  The  very  best  potatoes  sell  at  retail  for  about 
1  cent  a  pound,  which  is  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  normal  prices 
before  the  war.  Pork  is  even  cheaper  than  before  the  war,  while 
poultry  is  reported  as  plentiful  at  normal  prices.  Other  meats  are 
about  2  cents  per  pound  higher  than  normal.  For  vegetables  a  slight 
increase  in  price  is  reported,  while  fruits  are  about  10  per  cent  higher 
than  normal. 

The  supply  of  petroleum  is  reported  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  and 
retailers  are  limiting  their  sales  to  quantities  of  \  liter  per  customer 
so  long  as  their  supply  lasts.  The  prices  for  men’s,  women’s,  and 
children’s  clothing  remain  at  about  normal,  although  the  supplies  of 
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cotton  and  woolen  hosiery  and  underwear  are  reported  to  be 
getting  low. 

Hamburg,  Germany,  November  3,  1914- 

The  cost  of  living  in  Hamburg  has  increased  somewhat,  but  not  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  only  products  which  have  increased  considerably  in  price 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  are  beans,  peas,  lentils  and  the  like,  rice, 
cocoa,  and  tea,  because  the  military  authorities  placed  restrictions 
upon  a  large  part  of  these  products.  The  prices  for  rice  and  cocoa 
have  increased  owing  to  speculation  and  decrease  in  receipts.  Tea  is 
particularly  scarce  and  can  not  be  imported. 

Prices  of  potatoes  have  risen  on  account  of  speculation,  but  there 
are  enough  on  hand.  At  present  the  farmers  do  not  want  to  sell  and 
are  preserving  them  in  hofes  dug  in  the  ground,  pretending  that  they 
will  need  them  as  fodder.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  regulate  the  prices,  inasmuch  as  the  statement  that  a  short¬ 
age  of  fodder  exists  is  not  true,  the  crop  of  beet  sugar  being  enormous. 
If  a  part  of  this  crop  is  then  used  for  fodder,  sugar  will  be  more  expen¬ 
sive,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  crop. 

Prices  are  given  below  for  the  period  just  before  the  war  and  for 
the  present  time,  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 


Eggs,  Russian  and  Galician,  each . 

Eggs,  German,  each . 

Chickens,  each . 

Hares,  each . 

Ducks,  each . 

Geese,  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

Fat,  mutton,  per  pound . 

Pork,  best,  per  pound . 

Pork,  second  grade,  per  pound . 

Beef,  per  pound . 

Beefsteak,  per  pound . 

Sausage,  per  pound . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  ordinary,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  roasted,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  raw,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  prime,  not  much  used,  per  pound 

Tea,  ordinary,  per  pound . 

Tea,  finest,  per  pound . 

Rice,  Rangoon,  per  pound . 

Rice,  Putna,  per  pound . 

Rice,  Java,  per  pound . 

Rice,  Carolina,  per  pound . 

Rice,  Bassein,  per  pound . 

Wheat  flour,  per  pound . 

Maizena,  per  pound . 

Quaker  oats,  per  pound . 

Barley  groats,  Russian,  per  pound . 

Buckwheat  and  oats  groats,  per  pound. . 

Peas,  2  per  pound . 

Beans,2  per  pound . 

Lentils,  Russian,2  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  sack  of  143.3  pounds . 

Turnips,  each . 

Cabbages,  each . 

Carrots,  per  quart . 

Chocolate,  per  pound . 

Cocoa,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  lump,  per  pound . 

Salt,  per  pound . 


Prices  before 
the  war. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

$0. 021 

0) 

.026 

$0. 033 

27 

.357 

.428 

20 

.833 

1. 070 

28 

.952 

1.070 

12 

.238 

.261 

10 

.238 

.285 

20 

.  166 

.  190 

14 

.333 

.333 

.  154 

.  154 

.238 

.261 

10 

.357 

.380 

6 

.380 

.380 

.067 

.067 

$0.  309-  .  333 

.380 

18 

.333 

.333 

.333-  .428 

SO.  356-  .451 

6 

.240 

.240 

.571 

.571 

.380 

.714 

88 

1.785 

1.785 

.043 

.054 

26 

.043-  .052 

.064 

37 

.064-  .086 

.075-  .097 

14 

.097 

.108 

11 

.043-  .052 

.064 

37 

.043-  .047 

.  052 

15 

.  108 

.  108 

.090 

.090 

.054 

.  075 

41 

.054-  .064 

.075-  .086 

37 

.054-  .064 

.097 

65 

.054-  .064 

.097-  .108 

74 

.064 

.  129 

100 

1.428 

1.  904 

33 

.03.5-  .047 

.  035-  .  047 

.095-  .142 

.095-  .142 

.056 

.  056 

.261 

.261 

.238-  .710 

.357-  .710 

13 

.057 

.  057 

.071 

.071 

.023 

.026 

13 

i  None  in  the  market. 


2  Mostly  used  for  military  purposes. 
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Keiil,  November  If.,  1914 • 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  quite  a  panic  among  the 
people  of  this  region  and  a  strong  speculative  tendency  among  the 
dealers.  Prices  began  to  jump  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  but  these  condi¬ 
tions  were  of  short  duration.  Military  and  municipal  authorities  soon 
established  maximum  prices  for  the  more  important  articles  of  food. 

Taken  altogether,  it  appears  that  since  the  war  prices  of  food  have 
advanced  about  15  or  20  per  cent,  but  as  these  prices  are  fixed  arti¬ 
ficially  it  is  a  question  whether  they  can  be  maintained  for  long.  Al¬ 
ready  the  bourse  or  exchange  prices  on  some  things,  for  example,  flour 
and  lard,  are  higher  than  the  wholesale  prices  at  Strassburg.  It  should 
further  be  noted  that  while  prices  of  food  commodities  have  been  fixed 
by  municipal  and  military  ordinances,  articles  of  good  and  choice  qual¬ 
ity  are  sold  at  higher  prices  than  the  maximum  prices  thus  established, 
and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  coffee  and  flour,  it 
appears  that  the  quality  lias  been  reduced  to  meet  the  fixed  prices. 

In  certain  districts  where  villages  have  been  destroyed,  crops 
ruined,  and  communication  with  the  markets  cut  off,  prices  are  very 
high  and  some  things  can  not  be  had  at  any  price. 

Bread  has  advanced  15  per  cent  in  price,  clothing,  wool,  and  woolen 
goods  have  advanced  considerably,  cotton  is  dearer  by  25  per  cent, 
and  coal  has  advanced  10  per  cent.  Restaurant  prices  have  been 
advanced  about  20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  at  Strassburg  compared  with  the  average  retail 
prices  prevailing  there  during  the  month  of  June,  with  the  percentage 
of  increase  caused  by  the  war. 


Articles. 

Price  in  June, 
1914. 

Present  price. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Flour,  0  quality,  per  pound . 

SO.  056 

SO.  060 

7 

Flour,  D  quality,  per  pound . 

.047 

.058 

23 

Milk,  whole,  per  quart . 

.049 

.  053 

8 

Beans,  per  pound . 

.052 

.064 

23 

73 

Peas,  green,  shelled,  per  pound . 

.056 

.097 

Peas,  yellow,  per  pound . 

.066 

.108 

64 

Barley,  groats^  per  pound . 

.069 

.086 

25 

Semolina,  per  pVuncl . 

.064 

.060 

i  6 

Coffee,  roasted,  per  pound . 

.360 

.345 

i  4 

Condensed  milk,  per  can . 

.  140 

$0. 13- 

.15 

Lentils,  per  pound . 

.086 

.110 

28 

Salad  oil,  ordinary,  per  quart.  .< . 

.290 

.260 

i  10 

Salad  oil,  Jaffa,,  per  quart . 

.360 

.360 

Palm-oil  butter  m  barrels,  per  pound . 

.175 

.162 

i  7 

Palm-oil  butter  in  tins,  per  pound . 

.175 

.162 

i  7 

Palm-oil  butter  in  tablets,  per  pound . 

.175 

.183- 

.194 

8 

B.iee,  per  pound .  . 

.067 

.043- 

.  065 

i  19 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.023 

.026 

13 

Ti^rrl  A  mpripsm  in  hmrrpl^  nr  npr  nonnd  . 

.  194 

Sugar,  loaf  or  granula,t,ed,  per  pound  . . . . . 

.056 

.  065 

16 

Sugar,  cube,  per  pound . 

.  056 

.060 

7 

Petroleum,  per  gallon  . 

.234 

.222 

i  5 

Oxen  meat,  per  pound  .  . . . 

$0. 16- 

.230 

.18  - 

.240 

8 

Cow  meat,  per  pound  . 

.  14- 

.200 

.19  - 

.220 

21 

Pork,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.15- 

.190 

.19  - 

.230 

24 

1  Decrease. 


In  accordance  with  the  law  of  August  4,  1914,  authorizing  the 
Federal  Council  to  take  economic  measures,  the  council  on  October  28, 
1914,  issued  a  number  of  decrees  with  the  object  of  assuring  nutrition 
of  the  German  nation  with  bread  grains  for  the  full  duration  of  the 
war  at  reasonable  prices.1 

1  From  “Jahrbiicher  fur  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistiky  vol.  103,  No.  6,  December,  1914,  p.  G8S  ff- 
Jena,  1914, 
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PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  DIFFERENT  MARKETS. 

Several  general  tables  have  been  taken  from  German  sources  to 
show  the  prevailing  prices  of  important  articles  of  food. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grain  prices  in  the  principal  Ger¬ 
man  markets: 


PRICES  OF  GRAIN  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  GERMAN  MARKETS. 

[Source:  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  December,  1914,  p.  688.  The  original  prices  in 
marks  per  1,000  kilograms  have  been  converted  to  prices  in  United  States  money  per  bushel,  using  the 
weights  per  bushel  indicated  by  the  standards  fixed  in  the  original  German  decrees,  namely,  wheat,  1 
hectoliter=75  kilograms;  rye,  1  hectoliter=70  kilograms;  barley,  1  hectoliter=68  kilograms.  For  oats 
the  American  standard  of  32  pounds  per  bushel  has  been  used  in  the  absence  of  any  standard  fixed  by 
decree.] 


Date. 

Locality. 

Wheat,  per 
bushel  of 
58.3  pounds. 

Rye,  per 
bushel  of 
54.4  pounds. 

Barley,  per 
bushel  of 
52.8  pounds. 

Oats,  per 
bushel  of 

32  pounds. 

Nov.  2 

Berlin . 

$1.64-81.66 

$1.30 

$1. 25-$1.35 

$0. 77-$0.  80 

2 

Konigsberg  in  Prussia . 

1.46-  1.59 

1.23 

.  70-  .  75 

2 

Danzig . 

1.59 

1.24 

.73 

2 

Posen . 

.  71-  .  72 

2 

Breslau . 

1.  56-  1.  59 

$1.23-  1.26 

1.28-  1.34 

.72-  .73 

Oct.  31 

Rostock . 

1.  59-  1. 62 

1.26-  1.29 

1.27 

.72-  .73 

Nov.  2 

Hamburg . 

1.68-  1.69 

1.31-  1.32 

1. 33-  1.  40 

.78-  .79 

Oct.  31 

Kiel . 

1.62 

1.39 

1.43 

.73 

31 

Magdeburg . 

. 77-  . 79 

30 

Leipzig . 

1.59-  1.62 

1.  30-  1. 32 

1.37-  1.43 

.75-  .77 

Nov.  2 

Dresden . 

1.67 

1.32 

1.  20-  1.  40 

.74-  .75 

Oct.  31 

Cassel . 

1.64-  1.68 

1.29-  1.34 

.78-  .79 

31 

Dusseldorf . 

1. 70-  1.  77 

1.39-  1.41 

•  1.  40-  1. 43 

.82-  .83 

30 

Cologne . 

1.75 

1.39 

. 81-  .  82 

Nov.  2 

Frankfort  on  the  Mam . 

1. 70-  1.  73 

1.36-  1.38 

1.34-  1.37 

.81-  .82 

2 

Mannheim . 

1.74-  1.79 

1.39-  1.42 

1. 34-  1.  37 

.81-  .83 

Oct.  31 

Mimich . 

1.79-  1.82 

1.43-  1.44 

1.36-  1.41 

.80-  .81 

Nov.  2 

Stuttgart . 

1.76-  1.83 

1.44-  1.50 

1.34-  1.43 

.79-  .83 

The  bureau  of  market  reports  of  the  German  Agricultural  Council 
at  the  end  of  October,  1914,  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  prices 
and  weight  of  bread  in  Berlin  and  suburbs.  The  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

PRICES  AND  WEIGHT  OF  RYE  BREAD  AND  ROLLS  IN  70  BAKERIES  OF  BERLIN  AND 

ITS  SUBURBS  AT  THE  END  OF  OCTOBER,  1914. 

[Source:  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik,  January,  1915,  pp.  752  and  753.] 


Locality. 


Berlin,  W 


Berlin,  NW 


Bak¬ 

ery 

num¬ 

ber. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Weight  of  one  loaf  rye  bread,  costing — 

Weight 
of  10 
large 
rolls 
(schrip- 
pen), 
costing 
6  cents. 

Weight 
of  10 
small 
rolls 
(kniip- 
Pel), 
costing 
6  cents. 

9.5 

cents. 

10.7 

cents. 

11.9 

cents. 

14.3 

cents. 

15.5 

cents. 

16.7 

cents. 

21.4 

cents. 

23.8 

cents. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

47.6 

49.3 

47.6 

49.3 

47.6 

52.9 

52.9 

52.9 

49.3 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 
14.1 
14.1 
13.0 
14. 1 
13.0 
14.  1 
14.1 
15.0 
14.1 
14.  1 
14.1 
13.4 
16.7 

Ozs. 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

9.7 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

8.3 

44.1 

44.1 

49.3 

49.3 

49.3 

55. 5 

. 

. 
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PRICES  AND  WEIGHT  OF  RYE  BREAD  AND  ROLLS  IN  70  BAKERIES  OF  BERLIN  AND 
ITS  SUBURBS  AT  THE  END  OF  OCTOBER,  1914— Concluded. 


Locality. 

Bak¬ 

ery 

num¬ 

ber. 

Weight  of  one  loaf  rye  bread,  costing — 

Weight 
of  10 
large 
rolls 
(schrip- 
pen), 
costing 
6  cents. 

Weight 
of  10 
small 
rolls 
(kniip- 
pel), 
costing 
6  cents. 

9.5 

cents. 

10.7 

cents. 

11.9 

cents. 

14.3 

cents. 

15.5 

cents. 

16.7 

cents. 

21.4 

cents. 

23.8 

cents. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Berlin  O 

14 

61.7 

123.3 

15 

52.9 

70.5 

82.2 

14. 1 

8.  5 

16 

51.1 

74.0 

14.1 

7.8 

17 

51.1 

14. 1 

7.8 

18 

56.4 

78.9 

19 

63.  4 

77.5 

105.7 

14. 1 

7.8 

20 

.51. 1 

14. 1 

7.8 

21 

53.9 

74.4 

16.6-17.3 

9.  5-10.  2 

Charlott.cn  burg 

22 

52.9 

14. 1 

7.0 

23 

49.3 

14. 1 

24 

52.9 

16.0 

7.4 

25 

52.9 

14. 1 

7.0 

26 

52.9 

59.9 

14. 1 

7.0 

27 

49.3 

14.1 

7.4 

28 

52.9 

14.8 

7.4 

29 

52.9 

15.2 

8. 1 

30 

52.9 

15.0 

7.9 

31 

49.3 

13.4 

7.4 

32 

40.5 

52.9 

72.  2 

14.1 

7.8 

33 

56.4 

34 

52.9 

16.7 

9.3 

35 

52.9 

14. 1 

7.0 

36 

52.9 

16.0 

9.0 

37 

55.0 

15.9 

7.8 

38 

52.9 

15.9 

7.9 

39 

52.9 

79.3 

105.7 

40 

52.9 

14.8 

7.4 

41 

56.4 

74.0 

107.5 

14.8 

7.4 

42 

49.3 

76.7 

98.7 

13.0 

8. 1 

43 

52.9 

14.8 

7.4 

44 

54.6 

75.  8 

105. 7 

45 

52.9 

82.8 

16.2 

9.2 

Schoneberg . 

46 

47.6 

59.3 

83  2 

118.9 

47 

45.8 

12.3 

7.0 

48 

50.  2 

72.  2 

14. 1 

10.6 

49 

49.3 

76.7 

98.7 

50 

51.1 

14.1 

7.0 

51 

52.9 

14.1 

7.9 

Plotzensee . 

52 

57.3 

16.7 

9  3 

Steglitz . 

53 

52.9 

67.0 

14.1 

8.5 

54 

51. 1 

74.5 

13.  4 

8.1 

55 

49.3 

15.0 

7.8 

56 

47.6 

14.8 

7.8 

57 

47.6 

13.2 

7.8 

58 

49.  3 

72.2 

14.1 

7.4 

59 

51. 1 

59.9 

72.2 

15.2 

8.1 

60 

51. 1 

54.6 

14.8 

7.8 

61 

52.9 

15.2 

8. 1 

62 

53.9 

14.8 

7.8 

63 

54.6 

14.8 

7.8 

64 

50.4 

52.9 

59.9 

15.9 

7.8 

65 

51. 1 

14.8 

7.8 

66 

51. 1 

54.6 

14.8 

7.8 

67 

52.9 

75. 1 

14.  8 

7.8 

Gr.  Lichterfelde,  W. . . 

68 

51. 1 

72.2 

15.9 

7.0 

69 

52.9 

14.6 

7.6 

70 

51. 1 

102.2 

15.0 

7.0 

Highest  weight . 

47.6 

56.4 

61.7 

70.5 

79.3 

83.  2 

107.5 

123.  3 

16.7 

10.2 

Lowest  weight . 

40.5 

44.1 

45.8 

59.9 

72.2 

67.0 

98.7 

102.2 

12.3 

7.0 

Based  upon  the  above  table  the  average  price  of  one  pound  of 
rye  bread  at  the  end  of  October  was,  in  the  21  Berlin  bakeries  inves¬ 
tigated,  16.02  pfennigs  (3.81  cents),  and  in  the  49  bakeries  investi¬ 
gated  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  15.90  pfennigs  (3.78  cents),  while 
according  to  an  investigation  made  in  40  Berlin  bakeries  by  the 
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statistical  office  of  the  city  of  Berlin  the  average  price  was  14.85 
pfennigs  (3.53  cents)  during  the  month  of  July,  and  16.10  pfennigs 
(3.83  cents)  during  the  month  of  September. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  a  number  of  important 
articles  of  food  in  the  Berlin  markets  as  compared  with  the  prices  of 
similar  articles  toward  the  end  of  1913: 


AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  MARKETS  OF  BERLIN. 
[Source:  Preiszusammenstellungen  des  statistischen  Amts  der  Stadt  Berlin.] 


Beef,  per  pound. 

Veal,  per  pound. 

Mutton,  per 
pound. 

Pork 

per  pound. 

Sirloin, 

round 

steak, 

rump. 

Breast. 

Flank. 

Cutlets, 

loin. 

Breast. 

Shoul¬ 

der. 

Chops, 

loin. 

Breast, 

flank. 

Loin, 

spare 

ribs. 

Ham. 

Shoul¬ 

der, 

belly. 

$0.  220 

80. 192 

$0. 173 

$0,231 

$0. 205 

$0. 192 

$0.  216 

$0. 190 

$0.  218 

$0. 190 

$0. 173 

.220 

.194 

.171 

.225 

.203 

.188 

.214 

.  188 

.207 

.  184 

.  164 

.220 

.  192 

.171 

.222 

.201 

.  186 

.212 

.  188 

.  199 

.  175 

.160 

.218 

.186 

.166 

.222 

.199 

.  184 

.218 

.  186 

.203 

.173 

.  158 

.218 

.  181 

.  158 

.222 

.  199 

.  186 

.216 

.  188 

.209 

.171 

.  153 

.220 

.  179 

.158 

.220 

.  199 

.  184 

.225 

.  190 

.216 

.168 

.147 

.218 

.  184 

.  160 

.220 

.205 

.  188 

.220 

.  194 

.216 

.168 

.  149 

.229 

.  186 

.  168 

.235 

.216 

.  199 

.240 

.218 

.225 

.  175 

.  164 

.225 

.  184 

.  166 

.216 

.203 

.190 

.227 

.205 

.214 

.173 

.  164 

.222 

.188 

.166 

.214 

.199 

.188 

.214 

.194 

.203 

.177 

.171 

.222 

.  194 

.173 

.229 

.203 

.186 

.216 

.194 

.229 

.196 

.181 

Month  and 
year. 


1914. 

January. .. 
February.. 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.... 
September. 
October. . . 


1913. 

October. 


Month  and 
year. 

Bacon, 

smoked, 

per 

pound. 

Ham,  per  pound. 

Lard, 

Butter, 

Eggs, 

each. 

Pota¬ 

toes, 

per 

bushel. 

Rye 

bread,1 

per 

pound. 

Wheat 

bread,1 

per 

pound. 

Milk,2 

unskim- 

Smoked. 

Sliced. 

per 

pound. 

per 

pound. 

med, 

per 

quart. 

1914. 

January . 

$0.  207 

$0. 320 

$0.  386 

$0. 181 

$0. 300 

$0.  024 

$0.  389 

$0.  030 

$0. 059 

$0.  054 

February. . . . 

.201 

.313 

.380 

.177 

.298 

.021 

.389 

.030 

.058 

.054 

March . 

.  194 

.309 

.378 

.  175 

.298 

.019 

.389 

.030 

.  058 

.054 

April . 

.  188 

.304 

.369 

.171 

.296 

.017 

.389 

.030 

.  058 

.  054 

May . 

.  186 

.804 

.369 

.168 

.287 

.017 

.389 

.030 

.  058 

.054 

June . 

.179 

.302 

.363 

.  166 

.  2S3 

.017 

.518 

.030 

.058 

.054 

July . 

.175 

.302 

.363 

.164 

.283 

.019 

/  .  583 
\  .972 

}  .032 

.  059 

.054 

August . 

.212 

.313 

.371 

.186 

.291 

.024 

.713 

.036 

.064 

.054 

September . . . 

.220 

.311 

.367 

.188 

.289 

.024 

.518 

.035 

.062 

.054 

October . 

.229 

.309 

.374 

.199 

.322 

.029 

.  583 

.035 

.062 

.054 

1913. 

October . 

.212 

.322 

.384 

.184 

.291 

.021 

.389 

.031 

.057 

.054 

1  Average  of  40  bakeries  according  to  weight  tests  of  the  statistical  office  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

2  According  to  reports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ( Attesten  dcr  Kaufmannschaf t) . 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  bacon  and  shoulders 
of  veal,  meats  in  October,  1914,  were  either  unchanged  in  price  or 
lower  than  in  October,  1913.  The  price  of  milk  shows  no  change, 
but  for  all  the  other  articles  there  has  been  an  advance  which  is  in 
some  cases  considerable. 
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DECREES  CONCERNING  PRICES  OF  GRAINS  AND  FOODS. 

The  text  of  the  decree  of  October  28  as  to  maximum  prices  for  grain 
is  as  follows : 

In  Germany  this  year’s  crops  of  grain  used  in  the  making  of  bread  and  the  available 
supply  in  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  assure  our  nutrition  without  the  aid 
of  imports.  The  consumption  of  rye  is  provided  for  until  the  beginning  of  September 
and  that  of  wheat  until  the  beginning  of  August  of  next  year.  If  we  should  be  so  short¬ 
sighted  as  to  take  into  consideration  the  current  crop  year  only,  conditions  would  look 
less  serious.  This  war,  however,  which  was  forced  upon  us,  will  be  conducted  by 
England  as  an  economic  war  the  more  vigorously  the  longer  it  lasts.  We  must  in  time 
be  prepared  for  it  to  last  longer  than  the  current  crop  year  and  must  consequently 
make  our  supplies  last  not  only  until  the  next  crop,  but  well  into  the  next  year. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  end  and  to  keep  prices  from  going  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
which  represents  the  true  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  a  number  of  measures 
have  become  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  Federal  Council  in  its  session 
of  October  28  has  issued  the  following  regulations  which,  unless  otherwise  stated,  come 
into  force  on  November  4.  In  addition  the  Federal  Council  will  soon  issue  another 
decree  as  to  the  collection  of  new  statistics  of  the  available  supplies,  which  may  lead 
to  the  taking  of  further  measures. 

I.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  STATE  AUTHORITIES  TO  FIX  MAXIMUM  PRICES. 

The  law  of  August  4  relating  to  maximum  prices  is  herewith  extended  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  central  State  authorities  or  authorities  designated  by  them  shall  also 
be  authorized  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  daily  necessaries,  among  which  belong  food¬ 
stuffs  and  fodder,  provided  that  the  Federal  Council  has  not  done  so.  Owners  of 
such  necessaries  shall  be  obligated  to  sell  them  to  the  proper  authorities  on  their  re¬ 
quest. 

II.  MEASURES  TO  ENFORCE  ECONOMY  IN  THE  AVAILABLE  SUPPLY  OF  BREAD  GRAIN. 

1.  Order  relating  to  the  mixing  of  flour. — Considering  its  consumption,  the  available 
supply  of  wheat  is  relatively  smaller  than  that  of  rye.  The  most  natural  measure  to 
remedy  this  shortage  of  wheat  is  the  admixture  of  rye  flour  to  all  wheat  flour.  The 
supply  of  rye  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  made  to  last  longer  by  mixing  potatoes  with 
the  rye  flour  when  baking.  Investigations  and  practical  experiments  have  shown 
that  rye  bread  with  an  admixture  of  20  per  cent  of  potatoes  is  as  nutritive  as  pure  rye 
bread  and  as  palatable.  In  order  to  secure  general  enforcement  of  these  necessary 
measures  the  Federal  Council  has  issued  the  following  order  as  to  the  traffic  in  bread: 

Article  1.  Traffic  in  wheat  bread  shall  be  permitted  only  when  rye  flour  has  also 
been  used  in  its  preparation.  The  proportion  of  rye  flour  must  be  at  least  10  parts  to 
every  90  parts  of  wheat  flour. 

Art.  2.  Traffic  in  rye  bread  shall  be  permitted  only  when  potatoes  have  also  been 
used  in  its  preparation.  The  proportion  of  potato  in  the  bread,  if  potato  flakes,  potato 
flour,  or  potato  starch  flour  are  used  as  admixture,  must  be  at  least  5  parts  to  every  95 
parts  of  rye  flour. 

Rye  bread,  in  the  preparation  of  which  more  than  5  parts  of  potatoes  have  been  used, 
must  be  marked  with  the  letter  “K.  ”  If  the  potato  contents  exceed  20  parts,  the 
number  of  these  parts  must  be  affixed  in  Arabic  figures  to  the  letter  “  K.  ”  If  mashed 
or  grated  potatoes  are  used,  4  parts  of  them  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  1  part  of 
potato  flakes,  potato  flour,  or  potato  starch  flour. 

Art.  3.  These  provisions  are  also  applicable  to  consumers’  cooperative  societies, 
which  sell  only  to  their  members. 
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Art.  4.  Bakers  and  persons  selling  bread  must  post  a  copy  of  this  order  in  their  sales 

places. 

The  provisions  contained  in  articles  1  and  2  come  into  force  on  December  1,  1914. 

2.  Milling  of  bread  grain. — Further  economy  in  the  use  of  the  available  supply  of 
bread  grain  may  be  achieved  by  more  intensive  milling,  a  measure  which  during  the 
last  years  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  for  hygienic  reasons.  The  Federal  Coun¬ 
cil,  therefore,  issues  the  following  regulations  as  to  the  milling  of  bread  grain: 

Article  1 .  Rye  is  to  be  milled  up  to  at  least  70  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of  rye 
flour. 

Art.  2.  Wheat  is  to  be  milled  up  to  at  least  75  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of  wheat 
flour.  - 

The  central  State  authorities  or  the  authorities  designated  by  them  may  permit  in 
this  milling  the  manufacture  of  a  superfine  flour  of  specified  grade. 

3.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  bread  grain  as  forage. — Even  in  normal  years  one-fourth 
of  our  rye  crop  is  being  used  for  feeding  stock  and  with  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of 
forage  in  the  present  year  rye  might  possibly  be  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  still  larger 
extent.  A  prohibition  of  this  use,  therefore,  became  necessary.  In  order  to  some¬ 
what  lighten  the  burden  to  be  imposed  in  this  manner  upon  agriculture,  article  3  of 
the  following  provisions  permits  certain  exceptions,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
above  prohibition,  which  it  will  be  very  hard  to  control,  shall  be  further  facilitated 
by  the  fixing  of  very  low  maximum  prices  for  barley  and  bran.  (See  under  III.) 
The  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  bread  grain  as  forage  provides  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  use  as  forage  of  rye  and  grain  fit.  for  milling,  also  if  rough  ground, 
as  well  as  of  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour  which  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bread, 
is  prohibited. 

Art.  2.  The  central  State  authorities  may  restrict  or  prohibit  the  rough  grinding  of 
rye  and  wheat. 

Art.  3.  In  case  of  pressing  economic  needs,  the  central  State  authorities  or  the 
authorities  designated  by  them,  may  generally,  or  for  specified  districts,  or  for  specified 
kinds  of  establishments,  or  in  individual  instances,  permit  the  use  as  forage  of  rye 
produced  in  the  agricultural  establishment  of  an  owner  of  live  stock  for  the  live  stock 
kept  in  his  establishment. 

III.  DETERMINATION  OF  MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GRAIN  AND  BRAN. 

The  enforcement  of  all  the  above  measures  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  only  possible  if  the  prices  of  grain  are  regulated  simultaneously.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  such  a  regulation  and  has  its 
scruples  as  to  such  interference,  but  war  requires  special  measures.  To  limit  its  in¬ 
terference  with  economic  conditions  to  a  minimum  the  Government  has  fixed 
maximum  prices  only  for  rye  and  wheat,  for  feed  barley  grading  at  68  kilograms  per 
hectoliter  [52.8  pounds  per  bushel]  or  below,  and  for  bran.  (See  II,  3.)  For  the  present 
it  has  been  decided  not  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  oats,  because  the  administration 
of  the  army  has  so  far  been  able  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
Neither  have  maximum  prices  been  fixed  for  potatoes,  because  it  is  the  Government’s 
belief  that  the  present  high  prices  are  only  temporary.  If,  however,  the  prices  of 
potatoes  should  not  go  down  after  the  close  of  the  potato  harvest  and  after  the  im¬ 
pending  improvements  of  transportation  facilities,  maximum  prices  will  also  be 
determined  for  them,  although  great  technical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
measure  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  the  difference  in  qualities. 

In  the  determination  of  maximum  prices  rye  delivered  at  Berlin  has  been  taken 
as  basis.  The  price  for  rye  delivered  at  Berlin  has  been  fixed  at  220  marks  per  1,000 
kilograms  [$1.29  per  bushel  of  54.4  pounds],  i.  e.,  at  an  average  of  the  prices  demanded 
by  the  interested  parties,  which  range  between  $1.17  and  $1.41.  The  price  of  wheat 
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has  been  fixed  25  cents  higher  according  to  the  average  price  during  the  period  1908- 
1913,  and  the  price  of  feed  barley  has  been  set  lower  than  the  price  for  rye  in  order  to 
make  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  rye  for  forage  more  effective.  It  has  been  fixed 
at  $1.17  for  districts  which  cultivate  barley  and  at  $1.20  for  those  districts  which  buy 
barley.  (See  art.  5  of  the  following  order.)  The  price  of  bran  has  been  fixed  uni¬ 
formly  for  the  entire  Empire  at  13  marks  per  100  kilograms  [$1.40  per  100  pounds]  at 
the  mill,  wholesale  as  well  as  retail.  This  will  be  of  special  advantage  to  small  mills 
and  compensate  them  in  some  manner  for  the  disadvantage  suffered  on  account  of 
the  order  regulating  the  milling  of  bread  grain.  The  fixing  of  prices  of  flour  for  the 
whole  Empire  has  encountered  such  insurmountable  difficulties  that  their  determina¬ 
tion  has  been  left  to  the  central  State  authorities. 

The  following  maximum  prices  have  been  decreed  for  grain  and  bran: 

Article  1.  The  wholesale  price  of  1 ,000  kilograms  of  native  rye  may  not  exceed  in: 


Locality. 


Aix-la-Chapelle . . 

Berlin . 

Brunswick . . 

Bremen . 

Breslau . . . . 

Bromberg . 

Cassel . . 

Cologne . . 

Danzig . . 

Dortmund . . 

Dresden . . 

Duisburg . . 

Emden . . 

Erfurt . 

Frankfort  on  the  Main 
Gleiwitz. . . . 


Marks. 

Per 

bushel  of 
54.4 

pounds. 

Locality. 

Marks. 

Per 

bushel  of 
54.4 

pounds. 

237 

$1.39 

Hamburg . 

228 

$1. 34 

220 

1.29 

Hanover . 

228 

1.34 

227 

1.33 

Kiel . 

226 

1.33 

231 

1.36 

Ivonigsberg  in  Prussia . 

209 

1.23 

212 

1.  25 

Leipzig . 

225 

1.32 

209 

1.23 

Magdeburg . 

224 

1.32 

231 

1.36 

Mannheim . 

236 

1.39 

236 

1.39 

Munich . 

237 

1.39 

212 

1.25 

Posen . 

210 

1.23 

235 

1.38 

Rostock . 

218 

1.28 

225 

1.32 

Saarbriicken . 

237 

1.39 

236 

1.39 

Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg.... 

219 

1.29 

232 

1.36 

Stettin . 

216 

1.27 

229 

1.34 

Strassburg  in  Alsace . 

237 

1.39 

235 

1.38 

Stuttgart . 

237 

1.39 

218 

1.28 

Zwickau . 

227 

1.33 

Art.  2. — If  the  weight  of  1  hectoliter  of  rye  is  in  excess  of  70  kilograms  [54.4 
pounds  per  bushel]  the  maximum  price  shall  be  increased  1.50  marks  per  each  full 
kilogram  [equivalent  to  12.6  cents  per  bushel  for  each  0.78  pounds  per  bushel]. 

Art.  3.  In  secondary  localities  not  mentioned  in  article  1,  the  maximum  price  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  the  nearest-situated  principal  locality  mentioned  in  article  1. 

The  central  State  authorities  or  the  higher  administrative  authorities  designated 
by  them  may  determine  a  lower  maximum  price.  If  another  principal  locality  than 
the  nearest-situated  governs  the  price  formation  in  a  secondary  locality,  the  above 
authorities  may  determine  the  maximum  price  for  the  secondary  locality  as  high  as 
the  price  fixed  for  this  principal  locality.  If  this  principal  locality,  however,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  another  Federal  State,  the  approval  of  the  imperial  chancellor  is  required. 

Art.  4.  The  maximum  price  of  1,000  kilograms  of  native  wheat  shall  be  40  marks 
[25.2  cents  per  bushel]  higher  than  that  for  1,000  kilograms  of  rye  (articles  1  and  3). 
If  the  weight  of  1  hectoliter  of  wheat  is  in  excess  of  75  kilograms  [58.3  pounds  per 
bushel],  the  maximum  price  shall  be  increased  1.50  marks  for  each  full  kilogram 
[equivalent  to  12.6  cents  per  bushel  for  each  0.78  pounds  per  bushel]. 

Art.  5.  The  maximum  price  for  1,000  kilograms  of  native  barley  not  weighing  in 
excess  of  68  kilograms  per  hectoliter  [52.8  pounds  per  bushel]  shall  in  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  as  well  as  in  Oldenburg, 
Brunswick,  Waldeck,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
be  10  marks  [5.7  cents  per  bushel]  lower  than  the  maximum  price  per  1,000  kilograms 
of  rye  (articles  1  and  3);  in  that  part  of  Bavaria  which  is  situated  east  of  the  Rhine  13 
marks  [7.4  cents  per  bushel]  lower;  and  in  all  other  localities  15  marks  [8.6  cents  per 
bushel]  lower. 
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Art.  G.  Maximum  prices  for  a  locality,  according  to  articles  1  to  5,  are  for  delivery 
in  that  locality. 

Art.  7.  As  wholesale  trade  in  the  meaning  of  articles  1  to  G  shall  be  understood 
trade  between  the  producer,  the  miller,  and  the  dealer. 

Art.  8.  The  price  per  1,000  kilograms  [2,204.62  pounds]  of  rye  bran  or  wheat  bran  if 
sold  by  the  miller  may  not  exceed  13  marks  [$3,094],  This  provision  is  not  applicable 
to  feeding  meal  ( VollmeM,  Rand ,  GriesJcleie,  etc.). 

Art.  9.  The  maximum  prices  shall  be  in  force  without  change  until  December  31, 
1914.  Beginning  with  this  date  they  shall  be  increased  on  the  1st  and  15tli  of  each 
month  1.50  marks  per  1,000  kilograms  [35.7  cents  per  2,204.G2  pounds]  in  the  case  of 
grain  and  5  pfennigs  per  100  kilograms  [1.2  cents  per  220.462  pounds]  in  the  case  of 
bran. 

Art.  10.  Maximum  prices  are  for  delivery  without  bags,  cash  on  delivery.  If  the 
sale  is  made  on  time,  up  to  2  per  cent  annual  interest  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate 
of  the  reichsbank  may  be  added  to  the  price.  Maximum  prices  for  grain,  but  not  for 
bran,  include  the  costs  of  loading  and  transportation  to  the  freight  yard,  or,  in  case  of 
transportation  by  water  route,  to  the  landing  place  of  the  ship  or  barge. 

All  of  the  above  decrees  come  into  force  on  November  4,  1914;  paragraph  1  of  article 
2  of  the  decree  relating  to  traffic  in  bread,'  however,  not  before  December  1,  1914. 
Contraventions  of  the  provisions  given  under  II  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  up  to 
1,500  marks  [$357].  The  decree  No.  Ill  as  to  maximum  prices  does  not  provide 
fines  for  contraventions  because  all  agreements  in  contravention  of  it  are  void  in 
accordance  with  article  134  of  the  Civil  Code.  The  imperial  chancellor  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  date  on  which  the  above  decrees  shall  be  considered  as  abrogated. 

In  its  session  of  November  5,  1914,  the  Federal  Council  issued  the 
following  decree  as  to  maximum  prices  for  oats: 

Article  1.  The  price  of  1,000  kilograms  of  native  oats  may  not  exceed  in: 


Locality. 

Marks. 

Per 

bushel  of 
32 

pounds. 

Locality. 

Marks. 

Per 

bushel  of 
32 

pounds. 

Aix-la-Chapelle . 

221 

$0.  763 

Hamburg . 

217 

SO.  750 

Berlin . 

212 

.732 

Hanover . 

218 

.753 

Brunswick . 

217 

.750 

Kiel . 

216 

.746 

Bremen . 

219 

.757 

Konigsberg  in  Prussia . 

204 

.705 

Breslau . 

204 

.  705 

Leipzig . 

214 

.739 

Bromberg . 

206 

.712 

Magdeburg . 

216 

.  746 

Cassel . 

218 

.753 

Mannheim . 

222 

.767 

Cologne . 

221 

.763 

Munich . 

220 

.760 

Danzig . 

207 

.715 

Posen . 

205 

.708 

Dortmund . 

223 

.770 

Rostock . 

210 

.725 

Dresden . 

212 

.732 

Saarbriicken . 

224 

.  774 

Duisburg  . 

222 

.  767 

Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. .  . . 

210 

.725 

Emden . 

218 

.753 

Stettin  . 

209 

.722 

Erfurt . 

217 

.750 

Strassburg  in  Alsace . 

223 

.770 

Frankfort  on  the  Main . 

22i 

.763 

Stuttgart . 

220 

.760 

Gleiwitz . 

202 

.698 

Zwickau . 

215 

.743 

These  maximum  prices  are  not  applicable  to  seed  oats.  Particulars  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Art.  2.  In  secondary  localities  not  mentioned  in  article  1,  the  maximum  price  shall 
be  the  same  as  in  the  nearest-situated  principal  locality  mentioned  in  article  1.  The 
central  State  authorities  or  the  higher  administrative  authorities  designated  by  them 
may  determine  a  lower  maximum  price.  If  another  principal  locality  than  the  nearest- 
situated  governs  the  price  formation  in  a  secondary  locality,  the  above  authorities  may 
determine  the  maximum  price  for  the  secondary  locality  as  high  as  the  price  fixed  for 
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this  principal  locality.  If  this  principal  locality  is,  however,  situated  in  another 
Federal  State,  the  approval  of  the  imperial  chancellor  is  required. 

Art.  3.  Maximum  prices  in  a  locality,  according  to  articles  1  and  2,  are  for  delivery 
in  that  locality. 

Art.  4.  As  wholesale  trade  in  the  meaning  of  articles  1  to  3  shall  be  understood  trade 
between  the  producer,  the  miller,  and  the  dealer. 

Art.  5.  The  maximum  prices  shall  remain  unchanged  up  to  December  31,  1914. 
Beginning  with  this  date  they  shall  be  increased  1.50  marks  per  1,000  kilograms  [35.7 
cents  per  2204.62  lbs.]  on  the  1st  and  15th  day  of  each  month. 

Art.  6.  Maximum  prices  are  for  delivery  without  bags,  cash  on  delivery.  If  the 
sale  is  made  on  time,  up  to  2  per  cent  annual  interest  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate  of 
the  reichsbank  may  be  added  to  the  price.  Maximum  prices  include  the  costs  of 
loading  and  transportation  to  the  freight  yard,  or,  in  case  of  transportation  by  water 
route,  to  the  landing  place  of  the  ship  or  barge. 

Art.  7.  This  decree  becomes  effective  on  November  9,  1914.  The  imperial  chan¬ 
cellor  shall  then  determine  the  date  on  which  this  decree  shall  be  considered  as 
abrogated. 

In  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  the  Federal  Council  of  October  28, 
1914,  relating  to  the  traffic  in  bread,  on  November  3,  1914,  the 
Prussian  minister  of  commerce  permitted  grain  to  be  so  milled  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  ground  product  should  be  superfine  wheat  flour. 

The  text  of  the  decree  of  November  23,  1914,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  food  potatoes,  is  as  follows:1 

Article  1.  The  price  per  1,000  kilograms  [2204.62  lbs.]  of  native  food  potatoes  in  the 
case  of  sale  by  the  producer  shall  not  exceed : 

In  the  Prussian  provinces,  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Posen,  Silesia,  Pomerania, 
and  Brandenburg,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchies  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  55  marks  [35.6  cents  per  bushel]  for  the  varieties  Daber,  Imperator, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Up-to-date,  and  50  marks  [32.4  cents  per  bushel]  for  all  other 
varieties; 

In  the  Prussian  Provinces  Saxony,  in  the  district  domain  Schmalkalden,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony  exclusive  of  the  enclave  Ostheim- 
vor-der-Rhon,  in  the  district  Blankenburg,  in  the  bailiwick  Calvorde,  in  the  Duchies 
Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia  exclusive  of  the  enclave 
bailiwick  Konigsberg  in  Franconia,  and  Anhalt,  in  the  principalities  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Reuss  older  line,  and  Reuss  younger  line, 
57  marks  [36.9  cents  per  bushel]  for  the  varieties  Daber,  Imperator,  Magnum  Bonum, 
and  Up-to-date,  and  52  marks  [33.7  cents  per  bushel]  for  all  other  varieties; 

In  the  Prussian  Provinces  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia  exclusive  of 
the  Government  district  Arnsberg  and  the  district  Recklinghausen,  in  the  district 
county  Schaumburg,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  Oldenburg  exclusive  of  the  principality 
Birkenfeld,  in  the  Duchy  Brunswick  exclusive  of  the  district  Blankenburg  and  the 
bailiwick  Calvorde,  in  the  principalities  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe,  in  Liibeck, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  59  marks  [38.2  cents  per  bushel]  for  the  varieties  Daber, 
Imperator,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Up-to-date,  and  54  marks  [34  cents  per  bushel]  for 
all  other  varieties; 

In  all  other  parts  of  Germany  61  marks  [39.5  cents  per  bushel]  for  the  varieties  Daber, 
Imperator,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Up-to-date,  and  56  marks  [36.3  cents  per  bushel]  for 
all  other  varieties. 

1  From  “  Jahrbiicher  fur  National  okonomie  und  Statistilc, "  vol.  104,  No.  1,  January,  1915,  p.  743  IT 
Jena,  1915. 
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The  central  State  authorities  may  decree  that  other  high-grade  varieties  of  food 
potatoes  shall  he  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  varieties  Daber,  Imperator,  Magnum 
Bonum,  and  Up-to-date. 

The  maximum  prices  are  not  applicable  to  sales  made  to  consumers,  consumers' 
cooperative  associations,  or  communes,  provided  that  the  quantity  sold  does  not  exceed 
I  000  kilograms  [36.7  bushels].  Neither  are  they  applicable  to  seed  potatoes  and  salad 

potatoes. 

Each  person  selling  food  potatoes,  who  before  August  1,  1914,  has  not  conducted  the 
sale  of  potatoes  as  a  business,  shall  be  considered  a  producer  of  potatoes  in  the  meaning 
of  this  decree. 

Art.  2.  The  maximum  prices  provided  for  in  article  1  are  applicable  for  good,  sound 
food  potatoes  of  a  minimum  size  of  3.4  centimeters  [1.3  inches],  delivered  in  the 
varieties  mentioned  in  this  decree  and  free  of  admixture  of  other  varieties. 

Art.  3.  The  maximum  prices  fixed  for  a  district  shall  be  applicable  to  potatoes 
produced  in  this  district. 

Art.  4.  Maximum  prices  are  for  delivery  without  bags,  cash  on  delivery.  If  the 
sale  is  made  on  time,  up  to  2  per  cent  annual  interest  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate  of 
the  reichsbank  may  he  added  to  the  price.  Maximum  prices  include  the  costs  of 
loading  and  transportation  to  the  nearest  freight  yard,  or,  in  case  of  transportation  by 
water,  to  the  landing  place  of  the  ship  or  barge. 

Art.  5.  The  maximum  prices  determined  by  this  decree  are  maximum  prices  in 
the  meaning  of  article  2,  paragraph  1,  of  the  law  of  August  4, 1914,  relating  to  maximum 
prices  (It.  G.  Bl.  p.  339)  and  according  to  the  text  of  the  decree  of  October  28,  1914, 
relating  to  maximum  prices  (It.  G.  Bl.  p.  458). 

Art.  6.  This  decree  becomes  effective  on  November  28,  1914.  The  imperial  chan¬ 
cellor  shall  determine  the  date  on  which  this  decree  shall  be  considered  as  abrogated. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  POTATO  PRODUCTS. 


Potato  flakes. 

Per  100 
kilograms. 
Marks. 

Producer's  price  (0.50  mark  [5.4  cents  per  100  lbs.]  to  be 


paid  in  addition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year) .  23.  00 

Wholesale  price .  25.  30 

Retail  price  (maximum).  .  .  .  25.  90 


Sliced  potatoes,  suited  as  forage  for  live  stock. 

Producer’s  price  (0.50  mark  [5.4  cents  per  100  lbs.]  addi¬ 


tional,  as  above) . . .  21.  75 

Wholesale  price .  24.  50 

Retail  price  (maximum) .  24.  65 

Potato  flour. 

Producer’s  price  (0.50  mark  [5.4  cents  per  100  lbs.]  addi¬ 
tional,  as  above) .  27.  00 

Wholesale  price .  28.  80 

Retail  price .  29.  40 

Potato  starch  flour. 

Producer’s  price .  29.80 

Wholesale  price .  31.  10 

Retail  price .  31.  70 


Per  100 
lbs. 

$2.  48 
2.  73 
2.  80 


2.  35 
2.  64 
2.  66 


2.  91 

3.  11 
3.  17 


3.  22 
3.  36 
3.  42 
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Amendment  of  the  Previously  Issued  Decrees  as  to  Maximum 

Prices  for  Grain. 

On  December  19,  1914,  the  Federal  Council  issued  several  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  decrees  relating  to  maximum  prices  for  bread  grains  and 
oats.  These  amendments  are  briefly  as  follows: 1 

Maximum  prices  shall  be  governed  by  the  locality  in  which  delivery  of  the 
merchandise  takes  place  and  up  to  which  the  seller  has  to  bear  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation.  In  the  case  of  agriculturists  this  locality  is  as  a  rule  the  loading  station. 
An  additional  amount  not  to  exceed  4  marks  [95.2  cents]  per  1,000  kilograms  [2,204.62 
pounds]  may  be  added  to  the  maximum  prices  if  the  sale  of  grain  is  effected  through 
commercial  channels.  This  additional  amount  may  include  especially  commission, 
brokerage,  and  similar  fees,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  actual  expenditures.  However, 
it  shall  not  include  expenditures  for  bags  or  for  freight  from  the  loading  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  station.  A  charge  of  1  mark  [23.8  cents]  per  1,000  kilograms  may  be  made  for 
the  loan  of  bags.  The  sale  price  of  bags  has  been  fixed  at  80  pfennigs  [19  cents]  for 
small  bags  and  at  1.20  marks  [28.6  cents]  for  bags  holding  75  kilograms  [165.3  pounds] 
or  more. 

The  price  increases  for  higher  than  the  standard  weight  per  hectoliter  have  been 
annulled  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye. 

The  68-kilogram  standard  for  barley  has  likewise  been  set  aside.  Special  excep¬ 
tional  provisions  have  been  issued  for  seed  grain.  Sales  of  barley  and  oats  to  retailers 
or  consumers  no  longer  come  under  the  provisions  as  to  maximum  prices  provided 
that  the  quantity  sold  does  not  exceed  3,000  kilograms  [6,613.86  pounds]. 

The  so-called  “Reports”  (increases  in  the  maximum  prices  at  specified  points  of 
time)  shall  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye  continue  to  be  in  force,  but  shall  be  discon¬ 
tinued  in  the  case  of  oats.  To  offset  this  discontinuance  the  maximum  prices  of 
oats  shall  be  increased  2  marks  [47.6  cents]  per  1,000  kilograms,  beginning  with 
December  24,  1914. 

For  bran  there  has  been  fixed,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  price  of  13  marks  per 
100  kilograms  [$1.40  per  100  pounds]  at  the  mill,  a  wholesale  price  of  15  marks  [$1.62 
per  100  pounds],  and  a  retail  price  for  sales  not  exceeding  1,000  kilograms  of  15.50 
marks  [$1.67  per  100  pounds].  The  sale  of  bran  mixed  with  other  substances  has 
been  prohibited. 

All  punitive  provisions  for  contraventions  and  evasions  of  the  decrees  on  maximum 
prices  have  been  strengthened. 

Amendment  of  Decrees  Relating  to  the  Mixing  of  Flour 
and  Milling  of  Bread  Grains.  Regulation  of  Work  in 
Bakeries.2 

Guided  by  experience,  the  Federal  Council,  on  January  1,  1915, 
supplemented  and  enlarged  the  provisions  relative  to  the  husbandry 
of  the  available  supply  of  grain,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  summary : 

Rye  shall  in  the  future  be  milled  up  to  82  per  cent  and  wheat  up  to  80  per  cent. 
The  central  State  authorities  may,  however,  for  special  reasons  grant  exceptions  from 
this  provision  to  individual  mills. 

The  central  State  authorities  may  as  heretofore  permit  the  milling  of  superfine 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  but  only  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  output.  Wheat  flour  may 

1  From  “Finanz-  und  Handelsblatt  der  Vossischen  Zeitung,”  Berlin,  December  20, 1914,  No.  646. 

2  From  the  article  “  Verbot  der  Nachtarbeet  im  Biickergewerbe  ”  in  Vosssiche  Zeitung,  Berlin,  Jan.  8 
1915.  Erste  Beilage. 
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in  the  future  only  be  sold  by  mills  in  a  mixture  composed  of  70  per  cent  wheat  flour 
and  30  per  cent  rye  flour.  This  provision  is  applicable  also  to  mills  which  mill  grain 
for  third  parties. 

The  provisions  prohibiting  the  use  of  grain  as  forage  have  also  been  strengthened. 
Rye  and  wheat  fit  for  milling  may  no  longer  be  used  as  forage,  be  rough  ground,  or  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  forage.  This  prohibition  is  applicable  also  to  rye  and 
wheat  mixed  with  other  grain,  as  well  as  to  rye  or  wheat  flour  which  alone  or  mixed 
with  other  kinds  of  flour  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bread.  Finally  it  has 
been  prohibited  to  use  bread,  with  the  exception  of  spoiled  bread  or  bread  refuse, 
as  forage.  The  central  State  authorities  have  been  authorized  to  further  limit  or 
prohibit  the  use  of  rye  and  wheat  and  rye  and  wheat  flour  for  other  purposes  than 
human  nutrition. 

The  use  of  superfine  flour  ( Auszugmehl )  in  the  manufacture  of  rye  or  wheat  bread 
has  been  prohibited.  Wheat  bread  must  contain  up  to  30  per  cent  rye  flour.  The 
wheat  flour  in  it  may,  however,  up  to  20  per  cent  be  replaced  by  potato-starch  flour. 
Rye  bread  must  contain  to  each  90  parts  of  rye  flour  10  parts  of  potato  flakes,  potato 
flour,  or  potato-starch  flour,  or  it  must  contain  30  parts  mashed  or  grated  potatoes. 
In  case  of  a  larger  percentage  of  potato  contents  the  bread  must  be  marked  with  the 
letter  “K.”  Barley  flour,  oatmeal,  rice  flour,  or  coarse-ground  barley  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  potatoes  in  the  manufacture  of  rye  bread.  Pure  rye  bread,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  rye  must  be  milled  up  to  93  per  cent,  need  not  contain  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  potatoes.  Wheat  bread  may  only  be  manufactured  in  loaves  weighing  not 
more  than  100  grams  [3.5  ounces].  The  central  State  authorities  are  authorized  to 
limit  the  use  of  wheat  bread  at  variance  with  the  preceding  provision  and  may  also 
prescribe  specified  forms  and  weights  for  rye  and  wheat  bread. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cakes  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  flour  or 
flour-like  substances  used  may  consist  of  wheat.  The  central  State  authorities  may 
limit  the  manufacture  of  cakes  to  specified  week  days.  All  nightwork  shall  be 
prohibited  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  inclusive  of  hotel  bakeries  and  similar 
establishments.  Rye  bread  weighing  more  than  50  grams  [1.8  ounces]  may  not  be 
delivered  from  bakeries  sooner  than  24  hours  after  it  has  been  baked.  Flour  fit  for 
baking  may  not  be  sprinkled  in  pans  to  prevent  the  dough  sticking  to  them. 

In  order  to  facilitate  strict  enforcement  of  these  provisions  police  officers  and  experts 
specially  charged  with  the  enforcement  have  been  authorized  to  enter  at  any  time 
all  mills  and  bakeries  and  their  storage  and  business  rooms,  as  well  as  rooms  in  which 
feed  is  kept,  and  to  make  inspections  there  and  take  samples. 

The  decree  relating  to  the  milling  of  bread  grains  and  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  bread  grain  as  feed  becomes  effective  on  January  11,  1915,  and  that  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  bakery  goods  on  January  15,  1915. 

State  and  Municipal  Regulations  of  Trade  in  Bread  Grains, 

Flour,  and  Bread.1 

The  Federal  decree  of  January  31,  1915,  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  the  trade  in  bread  grains  and  flour,  authorizes  the  central  State 
authorities  and  communal  federations  to  issue  more  detailed  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  Several  central  State 
authorities  and  some  of  the  principal  communal  federations  have 
already  made  use  of  this  authorization. 

1  The  digests  of  decrees  and  ordinances  given  under  this  heading  were  translated  from  the  article  “  Gemein- 
wirtschaftliche  Brot-  und  Melilversorgung”  in  Sociale  Praxis  und  Archivfur  Volkswohlfabrt,  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  19,  pp.  429  ft.  Berlin,  Feb.  4,  1915. 
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The  regulations  for  Prussia  were  issued  on  the  same  date  on  which 
the  Federal  decree  was  published.  These  regulations  were  issued  in 
a  joint  decree  of  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  industry,  agrieul-  . 
ture,  finance,  and  interior.  They  relate  especially  to  supplies  in 
agricultural  establishments,  strengthen  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
bread  grains  for  feeding  purposes,  regulate  the  reporting  by  bakeries 
of  supplies  and  sales,  especially  as  to  sales  to  restaurants  and  saloons, 
provide  as  punishment  for  false  reports  confiscation  of  the  supplies 
without  compensation,  and  regulate  the  procedure  of  expropriation 
with  respect  to  seed  grain  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  expropriated 
supplies.  Finally,  the  decree  regulates  the  trade  between  the  War 
Grain  Association  and  the  communal  federations. 

The  Prussian  decree  further  contains  provisions  regulating  the 
consumption  of  bread  and  the  work  in  bakeries  and  the  issuance 
of  bread  tickets.  These  regulations,  issued  in  pursuance  of  articles 
36  and  37  of  the  Federal  decree,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  specified  form  and  weight  may  be  prescribed  for  rye  bread  as  well  as  for 
wheat  bread. 

(b)  The  baking  of  cakes  may  be  restricted  to  specified  quantities  and  kinds,  as 
well  as  to  specified  days. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  article  36c  make  possible  more  far-reaching  consideration  of 
small  mills  and  a  greater  production  of  bran,  but  effect  a  corresponding  lessening  of 
the  supply  of  bread  grain. 

(d)  Communal  federations  and  communes  charged  with  the  redistribution  of  flour 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  insuring  an  equal  distribution  of  the  supply  of  bread 
among  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  method  by  which  this  shall  be  effected 
shall  be  left  to  their  own  judgment.  It  is  as  a  rule  to  be  expected  that  this  object 
will  be  attained  without  too  far-reaching  restrictions  upon  the  bread  trade.  If  this 
should  not  be  possible  in  in  vidual  localities,  use  shall  be  made  of  the  authorization 
granted  in  article  36d  of  the  Federal  decree.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  prescribed 
that  bread  shall  be  sold  only  on  presentation  of  a  bread  ticket  issued  by  the  police 
authorities  in  the  quantities  and  during  the  period  specified  in  the  ticket. 

If  the  regulations  issued  by  a  communal  federation  or  a  commune,  in  pursuance  of 
article  36,  prove  to  be  ineffective,  the  District  president  (Regierungsprasident) ,  or, 
in  the  case  of  Berlin,  the  provincial  president  ( Over  president )  may  issue  new  regula¬ 
tions. 

Finally,  the  Prussian  regulations  specify  how  the  “  special  com¬ 
mittees”  provided  in  article  38  of  the  Federal  decree  shall  be  formed 
in  the  communes : 

u  The  committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  district  committee  and  in 
urban  districts  by  the  communal  council.  If  the  committee  has  been 
authorized  to  render  decisions  or  to  issue  orders  independently,  reso¬ 
lutions  relating  thereto  must  be  approved  by  the  communal  super¬ 
visory  authority.  Subcommittees  may  be  formed  in  large  com- 
munes.” 

The  Prussian,  as  well  as  the  Bavarian  regulations,  lay  special  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  contraventions  may,  in  addition  to  the  punitive 
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measures  provided  in  the  Federal  decree,  be  punished  with  closing  of 
the  establishment  for  the  entire  period  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  decree,  i.  e.,  for  the  entire  duration  of  the  war. 

The  regulations  issued  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  have  extended 
the  obligation  to  report  supplies  by  making  it  obligatory  to  report  a 
supply  of  flour  as  low  as  5  kilograms  (11  pounds)  instead  of  100  kilo¬ 
grams  (220.5  pounds)  as  provided  in  the  Federal  decree,  and  by  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  communes  whether  supplies  in  excess  of 
5  kilograms  shall  later  on  be  credited  to  their  owner  when  the  sup¬ 
plies  needed  by  him  are  assigned  to  him. 

As  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  decree  depends  entirely  on  its 
proper  enforcement  by  the  communes,  the  measures  taken  by  the  - 
communal  administrations  are  of  high  importance.  Considering  the 
short  space  of  time  given  to  them  (Jan.  26  to  31)  the  communes 
acted  with  admirable  promptness.  In  this  short  period  many 
of  them  worked  out  far-reaching  regulations  and  published  them 
on  Sunday,  January  31,  in  the  papers  and  by  means  of  public 
posters.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  uniform  regulations 
issued  by  the  communes  comprised  in  Greater  Berlin  after  discussions 
attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  city  councils  concerned  and 
after  extensive  hearings  of  experts. 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  population  of  Berlin  the  city  council 
mentions  the  plan  of  Germany’s  enemies  to  starve  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  and  then  adds  that  this  plan  may  be  frustrated  by  means  of 
rational  frugality  in  the  use  of  foodstuffs:  11  Nobody  need  starve 
but  each  person  is  in  duty  bound  to  limit  his  former  superabundant 
consumption  to  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  ‘Not  more  than 
2  kilograms  (4.4  pounds)  of  bread  and  flour  are  required  per  week 
for  the  nutrition  of  a  person.’  A  person  can,  however,  get  along  on 
even  less  than  this  quantity,  and  of  those  persons  whose  standard 
of  living  permits  them  sufficient  nutrition  with  other  foodstuffs,  a 
lesser  consumption  of  bread  and  flour  must  absolutely  be  expected. 
In  the  beginning  difficulties  will  be  unavoidable,  but  the  patriotism 
and  the  reasonableness  of  our  citizens  will  help  us  to  overcome  them.” 

This  proclamation  is  followed  by  the  text  of  the  municipal  ordi¬ 
nance  of  January  30,  1915,  which  is  as  follows: 

In  order  to  regulate  the  consumption  of  bread  and  flour,  the  following  ordinance 
was  issued  on  January  30,  1915,  in  pursuance  of  article  36  of  the  Federal  decree 
of  January  25,  1915: 

Article  1.  The  sale  of  bread  and  flour  is  only  permissible  with  the  restriction  that 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  rye  and  wheat  bread  as  well  as  of  flour  made  of  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats  shall  for  bread  and  flour  combined  not  exceed  2  kilograms 
[1.4  pounds]  for  the  calendar  week  beginning  with  Monday,  February  1,  1915,  and 
for  each  calendar  week  beginning  on  each  subsequent  Monday.  This  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  without  reference  to  the  communal  district  in  which  the  sale  is  made. 
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Art.  2.  The  sale  of  bread  and  flour  to  restaurants  and  saloons  shall  be  so  restricted 
that  the  quantity  of  rye  and  wheat  bread  as  well  as  of  flour  made  of  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley  which  may  be  sold  to  them  during  the  calendar  week  beginning  with  Mon¬ 
day,  February  1,  1915,  and  during  each  calendar  week  beginning  on  each  subsequent 
Monday  shall  for  bread  and  flour  combined  not  exceed  seven  times  the  quantity  which 
corresponds  to  three-fourths  of  their  average  daily  consumption  during  the  period 
January  1  to  January  15,  1915. 

Art.  3.  The  following  uniform  weights  are  herewith  prescribed  for  bread: 

1.  For  wheat  bread  75  grams  [2.6  ounces].  This  shall  not  be  applicable  to  crackers 
( ziviebach ),  which  shall  be  sold  by  weight. 

2.  For  rye  bread  1,  1-|,  and  2  kilograms  [2.2,  3.3,  and  4.4  pounds]. 

Art.  4.  In  cakes  the  contents  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  may  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  cakes. 

Art.  5.  Contraventions  of  these  provisions  shall,  according  to  article  44  of  the 
Federal  decree  of  January  25,  1915,  be  punished  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months 
or  with  a  fine  up  to  1,500  marks  [$357]. 

Art.  6.  This  ordinance  becomes  effective  on  February  1,  1915. 

A  very  strict  ordinance  was  issued  by  the  city  of  Stuttgart,  the 
capital  of  Wurttemberg.  The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  relating 
to  the  sale  of  flour  were  the  following: 

After  February  1,  1915,  dealers  in  flour,  groceries,  bakeries,  cooperative  and  other 
stores  may,  during  the  periods  February  3  to  8  and  February  9  to  15  sell  flour  for  each 
of  these  two  periods  only  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  1  kilogram  [2.2  pounds]  for  each 
household  consisting  of  not  more  than  six  persons.  In  the  case  of  larger  households 
J  kilogram  [1.1  pounds]  more  may  be  sold  them  for  each  three  persons  in  excess  of  six. 
From  this  quantity  apportioned  to  each  household  shall  be  deducted  the  supply  in 
its  possession  on  the  date  on  which  the  proposed  census  of  existing  supplies  shall  be 
taken. 

The  giving  away  of  purchased  flour  to  third  parties,  be  it  for  or  without  a  compensa¬ 
tion,  is  prohibited. 

Persons  entitled  to  purchase  flour  shall,  between  February  3  and  February  5,  be 
furnished  with  flour  tickets  by  the  censors  assigned  to  their  district.  These  tickets 
shall  be  shown  and  left  in  the  flour  store,  bakery,  etc.,  when  flour  is  purchased.  It 
shall  be  prohibited  to  request  the  sale  of  flour  or  to  sell  flour  if  the  flour  ticket  is  not 
presented.  - 

The  retail  price  of  flour  No.  0  may  not  exceed  30  pfennigs  per  \  kilogram  [6.5  cents  a 
pound],  and  that  of  “war”  flour  28  pfennigs  [6.1  cents  a  pound]. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  decrees  providing  for  the 
seizure  of  the  bread  and  grain  supply  and  conservation  of  the  meat 
supply  in  Germany.  The  decrees  were  first  published  in  a  special 
edition  of  the  Reichsanzeiger  at  Berlin  shortly  before  midnight  on 
January  25,  1915. 1 

Announcement  Concerning  the  Regulation  of  the  Trade  in  Bread,  Grains, 

and  Flour,  January  25,  1915. 

The  Federal  Council  has  issued  the  following  decree  in  accordance  with  article  3 
of  the  law  concerning  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Council  with  respect  to  economic 
measures,  etc.,  of  August  4,  1914.— [Reichsgesetzblatt,  p.  327.] 

i. — SEIZURE. 

Article  1.  Beginning  with  February  1,  1915,  all  supplies  on  hand  within  the 
Empire  of  wheat  (amelcorn  and  spelt),  rye,  pure  or  mixed  with  other  grains,  as  well  as 


IThis  translation  is  made  from  a  reprint  appearing  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (No.  46,  Jan.  26, 1915). 
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unthreshed,  shall  he  seized  for  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.),  of  Berlin,  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  flour  made  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  shall  be  seized  for  the  communal 
federation  ( Kommunalverband )  in  whose  district  they  are  found.  Flour  supplies 
which  are  at  this  time  in  the  course  of  transportation  shall  be  seized  for  the  communal 
federation  in  whose  district  they  are  delivered  after  transportation. 

Art.  2.  Exempt  from  seizure  are:  (a)  Supplies  owned  by  the  Empire,  a  Federal 
State,  or  Alsace-Lorraine,  particularly  those  in  the  possession  of  a  military  fiscal  officer, 
the  naval  administration,  or  the  central  bureau  for  the  provisioning  of  the  army  at 
Berlin,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  communal  federation  in  whose  district  they  are 
found;  (b)  Supplies  belonging  to  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.),  or  to  the  Central 
Purchasing  Association  (Ltd.),  at  Berlin;  (c)  supplies  of  threshed  grain  and  flour  not 
aggregating  more  than  a  double  zentner  [224  pounds]. 

Art.  3.  No  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  seized  commodities  and  contractual 
transactions  with  regard  to  them  shall  be  void  save  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  articles 
4  and  22.  In  particular  the  use  of  them  for  feeding  purposes  is  prohibited.  Attach¬ 
ments  and  distraints  are  to  be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  contractual  business 
transactions. 

Art.  4.  Owners  of  seized  supplies  shall  be  authorized  and  obligated  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  be  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  supplies.  Transportation 
which  has  been  begun  may  be  carried  out.  Sales  made  to  the  War  Grain  Association 
(Ltd.)  or  to  the  proper  communal  federation,  as  well  as  alterations  and  dispositions 
made  with  the  permission  of  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.)  or  the  proper  communal 
federation,  are  permissible.  Sales  by  one  communal  federation  to  another  com¬ 
munal  federation  require  the  approval  of  the  higher  administrative  authorities  and 
must  be  reported  to  the  imperial  distributing  bureau  (art.  31). 

The  above  provisions  as  to  the  seizure  of  supplies  are  applicable  with  the  following 
modifications: 

(a)  Owners  of  agricultural  establishments  may,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  members  of 
their  household,  inclusive  of  the  hands,  use  9  kilograms  [19.8  pounds]  of  bread  grain  per 
month  and  per  capita  and  may  also  use  the  seeds  required  for  spring  sowing  purposes. 
Instead  of  1  kilogram  [2.2  pounds]  of  bread  grain,  800  grams  [1 .70  pounds]  of  flour  may 
be  used .  On  the  same  footing  as  members  of  the  owner’s  household  shall  be  considered 
those  entitled  to  compensation  in  kind,  especially  persons  who  have  made  over  their 
property  to  their  heirs  and  are  entitled  to  subsistence  from  them  during  the  rest  of  their 
life  ( Altenteiler )  and  laborers  in  so  far  as  they  are  entitled  to  demand  bread  grain  or 
flour  as  their  due  or  as  wages. 

(b)  Farmers  and  dealers  may  supply  grain  for  sov  ing  purposes  if  it  can  be  proven 
that  it  comes  from  agricultural  concerns  that  have  for  the  last  two  years  been  engaging 
in  the  sale  of  seed  grain.  Other  seed  grain  may  only  be  delivered  for  sowing  purposes 
with  the  permission  of  the  competent  authorities. 

(c)  Mills  may  grind  the  corn;  the  flour  falls  subject  to  seizure  in  behalf  of  the 
communal  federation  in  whose  district  the  mill  is  situated. 

(d)  Mills  may  deliver  flour  to  the  naval  authorities  in  February,  1915,  if  they  are 
obligated  to  do  so  in  that  month  on  account  of  a  varying  storage  contract  or  similar 
contractual  obligation. 

(e)  Dealers  and  merchant  mills  may  per  month  sell  flour  up  to  one-lialf  of  the  amount 
of  flour  sold  and  delivered  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  January,  1915. 

(f)  Bakers  and  confectioners  may  daily  use  for  baking  purposes  three-quarters  of  the 
average  amount  of  flour  used  daily,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  January,  1915.  The 
limitation  to  this  amount  holds  good  also  if  they  use  flour  not  subject  to  seizure. 

(g)  Bakers  in  February,  1915,  may  use  for  baking  parposes  the  flour  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fulfill  their  contracts  of  supplying  the  military  or  naval  authorities. 

Art.  5.  The  operations  of  the  seizure  cease  with  the  expropriation  or  with  the  sale 
or  use  as  set  forth  in  article  4. 
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Art.  6.  Disputes  arising  from  the  application  .of  articles  1  to  5  are  to  he  finally 
decided  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities. 

Art.  7.  Whoever  without  authority  conceals,  damages,  destroys,  uses  for  feeding 
purposes,  sells,  buys,  or  otherwise  disposes  by  alienation  or  acquisition  of  seized 
supplies  \v  ill  be  punished  by  imprisonment  up  to  one  year  or  a  fine  up  to  10,000  marks 
[$2,380].  Similar  penalties  will  be  imposed  on  wTioever,  in  negligence  of  his  duty, 
omits  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  supplies,  or  who  uses  grain 
obtained  as  seed  grain  for  other  purposes,  or  who  uses  flour  not  subject  to  seizure  in 
contravention  of  the  provisions  of  article  4,  section  f. 

II.- — -OBLIGATION  TO  MAKE  REPORTS. 

Art.  8.  Whoever,  beginning  with  February  1,  1915,  has  in  his  possession  supplies  of 
the  kind  indicated  in  article  1 ,  as  well  as  oats,  shall  be  obliged  to  report  the  supplies 
and  owners  thereof  to  the  competent  authorities  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  stored. 
Reports  of  supplies  which  are  at  that  time  in  course  of  transportation  must  be  made 
immediately  after  receipt  thereof  by  the  recipient.  Persons  wdiose  supplies  do  not 
amount  to  a  double  zentner  [224  pounds]  have  only  to  give  assurance  that  their  sup¬ 
plies  do  not  exceed  that  amount.  The  duty  to  report  does  not  extend  to  supplies 
belonging  to  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.)  or  to  the  Central  Purchasing  Association 
(Ltd.).  Supplies  which  are  needed  as  seed  grain  (art.  4,  sec.  (a))  are  to  be  reported 
separately. 

Art.  9.  The  reports  must  be  handed  in  to  the  competent  authorities  until  February 
5,  1915.  The  central  authorities  have  until  February  20,  1915,  to  submit  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  distributing  bureau  a  list  of  supplies  on  hand  and  of  the  persons  coming  under 
article  4,  section  (a),  separated  according  to  communal  federations.  In  the  list  of  these 
supplies  there  must  be  indicated  separately  those  which  belong  to  the  Empire  or  a 
Federal  State  or  Alsace-Lorraine,  especially  to  the  military  or  naval  authorities  or  the 
central  bureau  for  provisioning  the  army.  For  the  reports  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  council  must  be  used. 

Art.  10.  Bakers,  confectioners,  dealers,  and  merchant  mills  desiring  to  make  use  of 
the  privileges  of  article  4,  sections  (e)  and  (f),  must,  when  making  their  report  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  article  8,  announce  how  much  flour  they  have  used  in  baking  in  the  period 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  January,  1915,  or  how  much  they  have  sold  and  delivered. 

Art.  11.  Mills,  bakers,  confectioners,  and  dealers  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  article  4,  sections  (e)  and  (f),  must  report  changes  of  their  supply  to  the 
competent  authorities,  in  accordance  with  detailed  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the 
central  authorities. 

Art.  12.  The  competent  authorities  are  authorized,  in  verification  of  the  reports 
filed,  to  examine  the  storage  and  work  rooms  of  those  required  to  make  the  reports,  and 
to  examine  their  books. 

Art.  13.  Vfhoever  does  not  make  the  report  in  the  period  here  fixed,  or  whoever 
knowingly  makes  false  or  incomplete  reports,  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
up  to  six  months  or  a  fine  up  to  1 ,500  marks  [$357].  If  a  person  liable  to  report  makes 
-report  of  supplies  which  he  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  census  of 
supplies  on  December  1,  1914,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  the  punishment  due  for  that 
concealment. 

III. - EXPROPRIATION. 

Art.  14.  The  ownership  of  the  seized  supplies  is  by  a  decree  of  the  competent 
authorities  transferred  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  seizure  has  taken  place.  If 
the  person  entitled  thereto  applies  for  its  transfer  to  another  person,  the  property  must 
be  transferred  to  that  person;  the  name  of  the  person  must  be  designated  in  the  decree. 
In  the  case  of  owmers  of  agricultural  establishments  it  must  be  determined  before  the 
expropriation  wrhat  supplies  in  accordance  with  article  4,  section  (a) ,  they  need  for  food 
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•or  for  spring  seeding  up  to  August  1,  1915.  These  supplies  must  be  separated  and 
exempted  from  the  expropriation;  they  become  exempt  from  seizure  at  the  moment 
of  separation.  Seed  grain  which  can  be  proved  to  have  come  from  agricultural  con¬ 
cerns  that  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  engaged  in  the  seed-grain  trade  must  also 
be  separated  and  exempted  from  the  expropriation;  it  becomes  exempt  from  expro¬ 
priation  at  the  moment  of  separation. 

Art.  15.  The  decree  of  expropriation  may  be  directed  to  the  individual  holders  or 
to  all  holders  of  the  district  or  of  a  part  of  the  district;  in  the  former  case  the  property 
passes  as  soon  as  the  decree  is  received  by  the  holder;  in  the  latter  case,  with  the 
expiration  of  the  day  after  the  issuance  of  the  official  paper  in  which  the  decree  is 
officially  published. 

Art.  16.  The  party  acquiring  the  transferred  supplies  must  pay  an  appropriate 
price  for  them.  If  supplies  subject  to  report  are  not  reported,  no  price  shall  be  paid 
for  them.  In  special  cases  the  higher  administrative  authorities  may  admit  excep¬ 
tions.  In  case  of  commodities  for  which  maximum  prices  have  been  decreed,  the 
transfer  price  is  ultimately  fixed  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities  with  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  maximum  price  at  the  time  of  the  expropriation  as  well  as  of  the 
quality  and  useableness  of  the  supplies,  after  hearing  experts  on  the  subject.  In  the 
case  of  commodities  for  which  no  maximum  price  has  been  fixed,  the  average  price 
paid  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  January  15,  1915,  at  the  respective  markets 
takes  the  place  of  the  maximum  price.  If  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  an  average 
price,  the  expenses  actually  incurred  are  to  be  considered. 

Art.  17.  The  owner  of  the  expropriated  supplies  is  in  duty  bound  to  store  and 
handle  them  with  reasonable  care  until  the  person  acquiring  them  takes  possession 
thereof.  For  this  the  holder  can  demand  an  appropriate  compensation,  to  be  fixed 
finally  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities. 

Art.  18.  If  the  decree  refers  to  the  produce  of  real  estate,  this  produce  will  be 
released  from  the  liability  entailed  by  mortgages,  taxes,  and  annuities  so  far  as  it 
has  not  been  seized  in  favor  of  the  creditor  before  February  1,  1915. 

Art.  19.  Disputes  arising  from  expropriation  measures  are  finally  decided  by  the 
higher  administrative  authorities. 

Art.  20.  Whoever  neglects  the  duty,  as  imposed  in  article  17,  to  store  and  take 
care  of  expropriated  supplies  will  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  up  to  one  year  or 
fined  up  to  10,000  marks  [$2,380]. 

IV. — SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  UNTHRESHED  GRAIN. 

Art.  21.  In  the  case  of  unthreshed  grain  the  seizure  and  expropriation  also  apply 
to  the  straw.  When  threshed  out,  the  straw  becomes  exempt  from  the  seizure.  If 
the  threshing  is  done  after  the  expropriation,  the  straw  reverts  to  the  original  owner 
as  soon  as  the  grain  has  been  threshed  out. 

Art.  22.  The  owner  is  not  prevented  by  the  seizure  or  expropriation  from  threshing 
the  grain. 

Art.  23.  The  competent  authorities  may,  at  the  request  of  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  grain  has  been  seized  or  expropriated,  decree  that  the  grain  be  threshed  by 
the  owner  with  his  own  farm  implements  within  a  certain  time.  If  the  person  so 
obligated  does  not  comply  with  the  decree,  the  competent  authorities  can  have  the 
threshing  done  at  his  expense  by  a  third  party.  The  person  obligated  must  permit 
the  threshing  of  the  grain  in  his  barn  and  with  his  implements. 

Art.  24.  The  transfer  price  is  to  be  fixed,  in  accordance  with  article  16,  after  the 
grain  has  been  threshed. 

Art.  25.  The  higher  administrative  authorities  decide  finally  in  disputes  which 
may  arise  in  the  application  of  articles  21  to  24. 
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V. — RELATION  OF  THE  WAR  GRAIN  ASSOCIATION  (LTD.)  TO  THE  COMMUNAL  FEDERATIONS. 

Art.  26.  The  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.)  is  obliged: 

(a)  To  transfer  to  or  have  expropriated  for  the  communal  federation  in  whose  dis¬ 
trict  it  is  found,  on  its  request  and  in  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  to  share  (art. 
32),  the  grain  in  possession  or  seized  in  behalf  of  the  War  Grain  Association. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  a  communal  federation  to  take  over  the  flour  seized  in  behalf 
of  it,  as  far  as  it  meets  the  requirements  with  respect  to  quality,  quantity,  and  storage 
conditions  set  as  loan  conditions  by  the  loan  bank  of  Berlin  and  to  undertake  to  sell 
the  seized  flour. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  a  communal  federation  to  leave  there,  up  to  the  extent  of  the 
share  accruing  to  it  (art.  32),  the  grain  which  has  been  in  its  district  beginning  with 
February  1,  1915,  and  to  give  the  mills  of  the  district  a  share  in  the  milling  of  this 
grain. 

VI. — OBLIGATION  TO  GRIND  GRAIN,  AND  REGULATION  OF  THE  FLOUR  TRADE. 

Art.  27.  The  mills  must  grind  the  grain  which  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.), 
the  Central  Purchasing  Association  (Ltd.),  or  the  communal  federations  in  whose 
district  they  are  situated  apportion  to  them.  The  higher  administrative  authorities, 
in  case  of  exigency,  fix  an  appropriate  milling  fee;  the  decision  is  final. 

Art.  28.  The  mills  may  deliver  flour  belonging  to  them  only  to  the  War  Grain 
Association  (Ltd.)  or  to  the  communal  federations.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
deliveries  allowed  in  article  4,  sections  (d)  and  (e).  The  War  Grain  Association  may 
deliver  flour  only  to  the  communal  federations,  the  military  administration,  or  the 
naval  administration.  In  the  case  of  delivery  to  the  communal  federations,  to  the 
military  or  naval  authorities  the  transfer  price  is  finally  fixed  regard  being  had  to 
the  cost  price  and  the  milling  fee  (art.  27)  in  the  case  of  paragraph  1  by  the  higher 
administrative  authorities  in  whose  district  the  mill  is  located,  and  in  the  case  of  para¬ 
graph  2  by  the  imperial  chancellor. 

Art.  29.  In  the  milling  of  grain  which  is  subject  to  seizure,  or  which  a  mill  has 
received  from  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.),  or  from  a  communal  federation  the 
mill  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  bran  produced  in  the  operation  to  the  authorities  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  imperial  chancellor.  If  the  mill  has  received  the  grain  from  a  communal 
federation,  it  must  deliver  the  bran  to  it  on  its  request.  The  price  will  be  finally 
fixed  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities  in  whose  district  the  mill  is  located, 
after  hearing  experts  and  considering  the  maximum  price  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  bran. 

Art.  30.  Whoever  violates  article  27,  paragraph  1,  or  whoever  acts  contrary  to 
articles  28  and  29,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  mills,  by  transferring  flour  or  bran,  will 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  or  a  fine  up  to  1,500  marks  [$357]. 

VII. - REGULATION  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

Art.  31.  An  office  shall  be  formed,  to  be  designated  as  the  imperial  distributing 

bureau. 

The  office  shall  consist  of  16  delegates  to  the  Federal  Council,  namely:  In  addition 
to  the  chairman,  of  4  from  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  2  from  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
1  from  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  1  from  the  Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg,  1  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  1  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  1  from  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  1  from  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxony,  1  from  the  Duchy  of 
Anhalt,  1  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  1  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  addition  the  Ger¬ 
man  agricultural  council,  the  German  commercial  congress,  and  the  German  muni¬ 
cipal  congress  shall  each  be  represented  in  the  bureau  by  1  member.  Detailed  regu¬ 
lations  shall  be  issued  by  the  imperial  chancellor. 
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Art.  32.  The  function  of  the  imperial  distributing  bureau  is  to  provide,  with  the 
help  of  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.),  for  the  distributing  of  the  supplies  on  hand 
throughout  the  Empire  for  the  period  extending  to  the  next  harvest  according  to 
principles  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Art.  33.  The  communal  federations  must  give  information  on  the  request  of  the 
imperial  distributing  bureau  and  must  deliver  any  surplus  supply  of  flour  to  the 
authorities  designated  by  the  bureau. 

Art.  34.  The  communal  federations  must  regulate  the  consumption  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  in  their  districts,  particularly  the  distribution  of  flour  to  bakers,  confectioners, 
and  retail  dealers.  No  more  than  the  quantity  fixed  by  the  imperial  distributing 
bureau  for  the  designated  period  may  be  delivered. 

Art.  35.  The  communal  federations  may  charge  the  communes  with  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  consumption  (art.  34)  within  their  districts.  Communities  which  at  the  last 
census  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  may  demand  to  have  such  charge  transferred 
to  them. 

Art.  3G.  Communal  federations  or  communes  which  have  been  charged  with  regu¬ 
lation  of  consumption  may  for  this  purpose — 

(a)  Order  that  only  uniform  bread  be  baked. 

(b)  Forbid  or  limit  the  baking  of  cake. 

(c)  Permit  the  grinding  of  grain  even  in  such  mills  as  do  not  fulfill  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  for  grinding  capacity,  but  can  at  least  produce  up  to  75  per  cent  flour.  In 
these  cases  they  are  authorized  to  determine  the  grinding  capacity  accordingly. 

(d)  Limit  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of  bread  and  flour  to  certain  definite  places 
and  times  of  distribution,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 

(e)  Forbid  or  curtail  the  delivery  of  bread  or  flour  by  dealers,  bakers,  and  confec¬ 
tioners  outside  of  the  district  in  which  their  establishments  are  located. 

Art.  37.  The  central  State  authorities  or  the  higher  administrative  authorities  des¬ 
ignated  by  them  can  prescribe  the  method  of  regulation  (arts.  34  to  3G,  40). 

Art.  38.  For  the  carrying  out  of  these  measures  special  committees  are  to  be  formed 
in  the  communal  federations  and  in  communes  which  have  been  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  consumption. 

Art.  39.  If  a  communal  federation  consumes  within  a  month  less  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  or  flour  allotted  to  it  for  that  period,  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.) 
must  repay  to  it  one-tenth  of  the  price  of  the  amount  saved.  The  communal  federa¬ 
tion  must  place  the  amount  saved  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Grain  Association  (Ltd.). 
The  reimbursed  sums  are  to  be  used  for  feeding  the  people. 

Art.  40.  Communal  associations  or  communes  which  have  been  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  their  consumption  must  fix  the  price  of  the  flour  delivered  by  them. 
Any  possible  surplus  is  to  be  devoted  to  feeding  the  people. 

Art.  41.  Communal  associations  or  communes  which  have  been  charged  with  the 
regulation  of  their  consumption  may  requisition  storage  accommodations  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  storing  of  supplies.  The  higher  administrative  authorities  shall  finally 
decide  the  amount  of  reimbursement. 

Art.  42.  The  State  central  authorities  may  determine  the  procedure  for  the  issuance 
of  the  decrees.  These  regulations  may  deviate  from  the  State  laws. 

Art.  43.  Disputes  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  regulations  of  consumption  (arts. 
34  to  41)  are  finally  to  be  decided  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities. 

Art.  44.  Whoever  violates  the  decrees  which  a  communal  federation  or  a  com¬ 
mune  charged  with  the  regulation  of  its  consumption  has  issued  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  measures  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months  or  a  fine 
up  to  J  ,500  marks  [$357]. 
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VIII. — FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

Art.  45.  The  provisions  of  this  ordinance  do  not  apply  to  grain  and  flour  which 
are  imported  from  foreign  countries  after  January  31,  1915.  The  grain  and  flour 
imported  from  foreign  countries  may  be  delivered  by  the  importer  only  to  the  War 
Grain  Association  (Ltd.),  to  the  Central  Purchasing  Association  (Ltd.),  or  to  the 
communal  associations. 

Note. — This  last  sentence  was  subsequently  [Feb.  G]  rescinded. 

IX. — PROVISIONS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT. 

Art.  46.  The  State  central  authorities  shall  issue  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  decree.  They  may  establish  special  agencies  on  which  the  sub¬ 
distribution  and  regulation  of  consumption  in  their  districts  devolves. 

Art.  47.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  issued  by  the  central  authorities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment  up  to  six  months 
or  a  fine  up  to  1,500  marks  [-$357]. 

Art.  48.  The  central  authorities  shall  decide  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  communal 
federations,  who  as  communes,  who  as  competent  authorities,  and  who  as  higher 
administrative  authorities  in  the  meaning  of  this  decree. 

X. — REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  TRANSFER. 

Art.  49.  The  delivery  of  flour  made  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  in  commercial 
trade  is  prohibited  in  the  period  from  January  26  to  January  31,  inclusive.  Deliveries 
to  authorities,  public  institutions,  and  public-welfare  institutions,  dealers,  bakers, 
and  confectioners  are  not  prohibited. 

Art.  50.  Whoever  sells  or  acquires  flour  in  violation  of  the  provision  in  article  49 
will  be  punished  with  up  to  six  months’  imprisonment  or  a  fine  up  to  1,500  marks 
[$357]. 

Art.  51.  Until  the  regulation  of  consumption  has  been  carried  out  by  the  imperial 
distributing  bureau  the  State  central  authorities  or  the  authorities  designated  by 
them  may,  in  case  of  urgent  need,  order  the  transfer  of  flour  from  the  district  of  one 
communal  federation  to  another  communal  federation.  If  the  communal  federa¬ 
tions  belong  to  different  Federal  States,  the  imperial  chancellor  has  the  same  authority 
after  first  getting  into  communication  with  the  central  authorities  concerned.  The 
amounts  transferred  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  imperial  distributing  bureau. 

XI. - COMPULSORY  AUTHORITY. 

Art.  52.  The  competent  authorities  may  close  business  establishments  the  owners 
or  managers  of  which  prove  unreliable  in  carrying  out  the  duties  which  this  decree 
or  the  provisions  issued  for  its  enforcement  impose  upon  them.  Against  such  meas¬ 
ures  appeal  is  admissible.  The  higher  administrative  authorities  have  final  decision 
on  the  appeal. 

XII. — FINAL  PROVISION. 

Art.  53.  This  ordinance  becomes  effective  on  the  day  of  its  announcement.  The 
imperial  chancellor  shall  decide  on  what  day  the  provision  in  article  29,  paragraph 
1,  shall  go  into  force.  The  imperial  chancellor  shall  determine  the  date  on  which 
this  decree  shall  be  abrogated. 

Berlin,  January  25,  1915. 

Delbrueck, 

Vice  Chancellor . 
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Announcement  of  January  25,  1915,  Concerning  the  Safeguarding  of  Meat 
.  Supplies. 

The  Federal  Council,  in  accordance  with  article  3  of  the  law  concerning  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Council  with  respect  to  economic  measures  of  August  4,  1914,  has  issued 
the  following  decree: 

Article  1.  Cities  and  rural  communities  with  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  shall  be 
obligated  to  procure  and  insure  the  safe-keeping  of  a  supply  of  preserved  goods  for  the 
provisioning  of  their  population  with  meat.  The  competent  authority  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  and  kind  of  supply  that  it  is  necessary  to  procure. 

Art.  2.  For  carrying  out  this  obligation  the  competent  authority  can  transfer  to  the 
communes  or  to  a  third  party  the  ownership  of  hogs. 

Hogs,  which  by  reason  of  contracts  for  fattening,  are  to  be  delivered  for  fattening 
or  are  to  be  delivered  to  authorities,  to  communes,  or  to  the  Central  Purchasing  Asso¬ 
ciation  (Ltd.),  in  Berlin,  are  not  subject  to  expropriation. 

For  this  procedure  there  is  applicable  article  2  of  the  law  concerning  maximum 
prices,  as  announced  by  the  imperial  chancellor  on  December  17,  1914  (Imperial 
Law  Gazette,  page  516),  with  the  provision,  however,  that  the  transfer  price  is  to  be 
fixed  in  consideration  of  the  market  price. 

The  price  shall  be  finally  fixed  by  a  court  of  arbitration  of  three  members.  The 
higher  administrative  authority  nominates  the  chairman  and  the  associates,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  proposed  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  commercial  and  one  by 
the  official  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interests. 

Art.  3.  The  market  price  is  the  officially  fixed  market  price  for  cattle  determined 
by  the  State  central  authorities  at  the  place  of  delivery  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
price  on  the  last  two  principal  market  days  preceding  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

Place  of  delivery,  as  used  in  this  decree,  is  the  place  up  to  which  the  seller  pays  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Art.  4.  The  central  authorities  shall  issue  provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
decree. 

Art.  5.  This  ordinance  goes  into  force  on  the  day  of  its  announcement.  The  im¬ 
perial  chancellor  shall  determine  the  date  when  it  ceases  to  be  effective. 

Berlin,  January  25,  1915. 

Delbrueck, 

Vice  Chancellor. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Throughout  Great  Britain  the  declaration  of  war  appears  to  have 
been  followed  by  a  sudden  and  sharp  increase  in  food  prices,  due  to 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  future  might  bring  forth,  and  to  a  general 
desire  to  lay  in  supplies  against  a  possible  time  of  scarcity.  As  soon 
as  the  effect  of  this  prudential  buying  became  evident,  there  was  an 
outcry  against  such  action,  and  the  newspapers  were  full  of  intima¬ 
tions  that  the  Government  had  fixed  or  would  fix  maximum  prices 
and  limit  the  amount  purchasable  by  any  one  buyer.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  appears  to  have  limited  its  action  to  the  one  article, 
sugar,  of  which  the  price  rose  in  some  places  to  four  times  its 
normal  figure.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government  approached 
the  leading  refiners  and  an  agreement  was  soon  reached  by  which 
speculation  was  prevented  and  the  price  kept  within  reasonable 
limits. 
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The  sharp  rise  in  food  prices  of  early  August  was  followed  by  a  par¬ 
tial  decline,  but  prices  did  not  return  to  the  July  level,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  September  they  have  shown  a  continuous  increase.  Part 
of  this  is  ascribed  to  seasonal  influences — butter,  eggs,  and  milk  nat¬ 
urally  rise  in  price  as  winter  comes  on — but  the  greater  part  is  due  to 
the  effect  of  the  war.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  food,  but  some  sources 
of  supply  have  been  cut  off  altogether,  necessitating  a  troublesome 
readjustment,  and  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  importation  has  been 
much  increased  by  war  conditions.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  un¬ 
equally  affected,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  a  given  locality 
depends  on  getting  its  food  supply  from  elsewhere;  but  on  the  whole 
Great  Britain  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  much  affected  in  this 
respect  as  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

A  summary  of  the  course  of  food  prices  as  published  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  is  presented,  with  14  reports  from  England,  4  from 
Scotland,  and  2  from  Ireland. 

RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FROM  JULY  TO 

FEBRUARY  l.1 

Retail  prices  of  food  began  to  move  upward  on  August  1,  but  it 
was  not  until  August  4  that  any  sharp  general  rise  occurred.  The 
average  rise  at  August  8  was  15  or  16  per  cent.  After  that  date, 
however,  there  was  a  fall  in  the  price  of  most  articles,  until  at  the 
beginning  of  September  prices  were  approximately  10  per  cent 
above  the  level  of  July.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise, 
the  amount  of  the  percentage  increases  on  “normal  prices  in  July” 
at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  September  to  February,  being  as 
follows : 


Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Janu¬ 

ary. 

Feb¬ 

ruary. 

Large  towns . 

11 

13 

13 

17 

19 

23 

Small  towns  and  villages . 

9 

11 

12 

15 

17 

20 

To  some  extent  the  increase  is  due  to  seasonal  influences,  such 
articles  as  eggs  and  butter  becoming  dearer  as  the  year  advances. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rise,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  other 
causes. 

The  articles  showing  the  greatest  advance  are  sugar,  eggs,  and 
fish.  On  August  8  the  average  price  of  granulated  sugar  was  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  above  the  level  of  the  previous  month.  In  the 
following  three  weeks  it  fell  somewhat,  but  it  rose  again  in  September. 
During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  prices  again  declined,  but 
not  quite  so  much  as  they  advanced  in  September.  At  the  beginning 
of  February  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  was  about  two-thirds  higher 
than  before  the  war,  the  predominant  prices  being  3fd.  [6.6  cents]  in 
London  and  3Jd.  [7.1  cents]  in  the  Provinces  taken  as  a  whole. 


1  From  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  January  and  February,  1915. 
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After  a  sharp  rise  at  the  beginning  of  August,  tho  price  of  eggs 
receded  during  the  month  to  1 1  or  12  per  cent  above  tho  level  of  July. 
During  September  prices  advanced  about  10  per  cent  on  the  average, 
in  October  the  rise  was  twice  as  great,  and  in  November  it  averaged 
about  13  per  cent,  some  part  of  these  advances  being,  of  course,  due 
to  the  time  of  year.  By  January  1  prices  were  slightly  lower  than  a 
month  earlier  and  a  further  seasonal  decline  occurred  during  the 
month. 

Fish  showed  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  price  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  and,  as  would  be  expected,  prices  have  fluctuated  consider¬ 
ably  from  time  to  time.  The  most  marked  increase  is  that  recorded 
for  December,  but  during  January  prices  showed  a  slight  decline. 

The  prices  of  British  meat  have  not  shown  much  increase  on  the 
whole,  hut  imported  meat  is  much  dearer  than  before  the  war.  After 
a  sharp  rise  early  in  August,  followed  by  a  slight  recession  in  the 
middle  of  that  month,  an  advance  commenced  which,  though  gradual, 
has  been  almost  continuous,  with  the  result  that  the  prices  on 
February  1  were  much  higher  than  those  recorded  at  any  date  during 
the  past  seven  months. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price 
of  flour,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  the  advance 
amounted  to  about  20  per  cent.  During  tire  three  following  weeks 
prices  fell,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  net  increase  averaged 
about  11  per  cent.  From  then  until  the  beginning  of  November 
there  was  practically  no  change,  but  by  January  1  prices  had  reached 
about  the  same  average  level  as  on  August  8,  viz.,  20  per  cent  above 
July,  and  by  the  end  of  January  had  reached  a  point  about  35  per 
cent  above  the  July  level. 

Bread  increased  only  about  half  as  much  as  flour  at  the  beginning 
of  August,  about  1 1  per  cent  on  the  average,  and  receded  to  show  an 
advance  of  about  S  per  cent  at  the  end  of  August.  As  with  flour, 
there  was  no  further  important  change  until  November,  but  during 
November  and  December  there  was  a  rise  amounting  to  5  to  6  per 
cent  on  the  average. 

The  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  prices  of  flour  and  bread 
at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  last  four  months  over  prices  in  July 
ast  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Percentage  increase  since  July. 


Month. 

Flour. 

Bread. 

Large 

towns. 

Small 
towns  and 
villages. 

Large 

towns. 

Small 
towns  and 
villages. 

Beginning  of— 

November . 

10 

13 

12 

8 

December . 

13 

17 

14 

10 

January . 

18 

23 

IS 

14 

February . 

33 

37 

29 

24 

Tbe  average  price  of  bread  throughout  the  country  was  7Jd.  [14.7 
cents]  per  4  pounds  at  February  1,  an  average  advance  of  about  1  Jd. 
[3  cents]  per  4  pounds  since  July.  In  five-sixths  of  the  places  from 
which  returns  of  prices  were  collected  the  predominant  price  was 
stated  as  7d.,  7|d.,  or  8d.  [14.2  cents,  15.2  cents,  or  16.2  cents]. 
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After  a  marked  rise  early  in  August  the  prices  of  butter  rapidly  fell 
to  little  above  normal,  remaining  thus  up  to  the  end  of  November, 
the  increase  during  September  to  November  being  apparently  almost 
entirely  seasonal.  Between  December  1  and  February  1,  however, 
the  price  rose  steadily  to  a  level  about  16  per  cent  above  that  of  July. 

Bacon,  margarine,  and  milk  all  show  increases  of  about  5  to  10  per 
cent.  On  August  8  the  prices  of  bacon  and  margarine  were  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  above  those  of  the  previous  month,  but  both  showed  an 
almost  continuous  decline  until  the  end  of  November,  since  when 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  prices  to  recover  a  little.  Cheese  did 
not  increase  greatly  in  August,  but  by  February  1  had  increased  16 
per  cent  and  milk  showed  a  slight  and  purely  seasonal  advance. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  potatoes  vary  considerably  from 
place  to  place,  and  generally  the  position  in  regard  to  potato  prices 
has  been  more  favorable  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  towns.  In  the 
latter  prices  on  August  8  averaged  about  15  per  cent  above  those  of 
July:  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  the  percentage  increase  averaged 
only  4  per  cent.  Subsequently  prices  fell  continuously  until  the  end 
of  October,  being  at  that  date  below  the  prices  of  July  by  16  per  cent 
in  the  large  towns  and  by  25  per  cent  in  the  small  towns  and  villages. 
Since  then  there  has  been  some  advance,  but  by  February  1  prices 
were  still  below  those  of  July. 

The  change  in  the  price  of  tea  may  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  raising 
of  the  duty  by  3d.  [6.1  cents]  per  pound  in  November.  This  was 
usually  followed  by  increases  of  2d.  [4  cents]  or  3d.  [6.1  cents]  per 
pound  in  the  retail  price,  the  average  advance  being  nearly  3d. 
[6.1  cents]  per  pound,  or  about  16  per  cent. 

The  average  percentages  by  which  prices  on  February  1  exceeded 
the  normal  prices  of  July  last  in  large  towns  (i.  e.,  towns  having  popu¬ 
lations  over  50,000)  and  in  small  towns  and  villages  are  shown  below: 


Percentage  increase  since  July. 


Articles. 

Large  towns. 

Small  towns  and 
villages. 

Jan.  1, 1915. 

Feb.  1, 1915. 

Jan.  1, 1915. 

Feb.  1, 1915. 

Beef,  English: 

Ribs . 

8 

11 

6 

10 

Thin  flank . 

15 

19 

8 

12 

Beef,  chilled  or  frozen: 

Ribs . 

18 

21 

15 

18 

Thin  flank . 

32 

36 

21 

26 

Mutton,  English : 

Lees . 

6 

8 

5 

8 

Breast . 

16 

19 

7 

11 

Mutton,  frozen: 

Lees . . . 

19 

22 

14 

16 

Breast  . 

28 

32 

21 

26 

Rar.on  (streaky-). . . _ . 

9 

12 

5 

8 

Elmir  (household). . 

18 

33 

23 

37 

Bread . 

18 

29 

14 

24 

14 

17 

13 

15 

Sugar  (granulated) . 

69 

70 

65 

65 

Margarine . 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Cheese . 

10 

16 

10 

16 

Milk  . 

6 

7 

7 

9 

Butter: 

Fresh. . 

12 

14 

16 

20 

Salt . 

10 

14 

14 

18 

Fees  (fresh) . 

62 

46 

65 

43 

Potatoes . 

i  11 

i  4 

i  22 

i  14 

Fish . 

51 

45 

31 

31 

All  above  articles  (weighted  net  percentage  in¬ 
crease)  . 

19 

23 

17 

20 

i  Decrease. 

87285°— Bull.  170—15 - -5 
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Combining  the  figures  for  all  the  articles,  and  allowing  for  their 
relative  importance  in  working-class  household  expenditure,  the 
general  level  of  prices  at  February  1  was  higher  than  that  in  July  by 
about  23  per  cent  in  the  large  towns  and  20  per  cent  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages. 

To  some  extent  the  comparison  with  July  is  affected  by  seasonal 
changes  in  the  prices  of  certain  articles  ;  but  as  the  series  of  returns  on 
which  these  figures  are  based  was  initiated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  them  back  to  the  corresponding  date 
a  year  ago.  From  other  information  in  possession  of  the  department 
it  is,  however,  possible  to  state  that,  while  the  majority  of  the  articles 
included  were  at  about  the  same  price  in  July  as  in  February,  1914, 
eggs,  milk,  and  butter  were  considerably  lower.  The  effect  of  these 
differences  may  be  estimated  to  reduce  the  above-stated  general 
percentage  increases  for  all  the  articles  included  from  23  per  cent  to 
19  per  cent  in  the  large  towns  and  from  20  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  February, 
1914,  instead  of  with  July. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  MEAT. 

The  following  announcement  in  regard  to  the  retail  prices  of  meat 
was  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  11th  January,  1915: 

The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  by  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
national  federation  of  meat  traders’  associations  that  the  retail 
prices  of  home-killed  beef  need  not  be  more  than  ljd.  [3  cents]  per 
pound  higher  than  a  year  ago,  coarser  joints  being  advanced  some¬ 
what  more  than  prime  joints.  Home-killed  mutton  has  advanced  less 
on  the  prices  of  a  year  ago  than  home-killed  beef.  Pork  is  also  some¬ 
what  dearer  than  a  year  ago.  The  price  of  veal  has  advanced  as  much 
as  that  of  beef. 

On  account  of  the  restricted  supplies  of  imported  chilled  and  frozen 
beef,  the  committee  consider  that  an  advance,  compared  with  the 
prices  ruling  in  the  middle  of  July,  of  Id.  [2  cents]  to  2d.  [4  cents]  per 
pound  for  prime  joints  and  2d.  [4  cents]  to  3d.  [6.1  cents]  per  pound 
for  coarser  parts  may  still  reasonably  be  charged.  For  imported 
frozen  mutton  the  advance  need  not  exceed  2d.  [4  cents]  per  pound. 

PRICES  OF  BREAD,  WHEAT,  AND  FLOUR.i 


I. — Bread. 

Returns  showing  the  predominant  prices  of  4  pounds  of  bread  on 
February  1  and  8,  1915,  have  been  received  from  120  of  the  principal 
master  bakers’  associations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  30  from  other 
sources. 


1  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  February,  1015. 
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District  summary. 


District. 


London: 

N.  and  N.  W . 

E.  and  N.  E . 

S.  E . 

S.  w . : . 

W.  and  W. C . 

N.  counties  and  Yorkshire 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire. . 

Midlands . 

Eastern  counties . 

Southern  counties . 

S.  W.  counties  and  Wales 
Scotland . 

Great  Britain . 


Mean  price 
Peb.  1, 
1915. 

Increase  as 
wit 

Month  ago. 

compared 

h— 

Year  ago. 

Mean  price 
Feb.  8, 
1915. 

$0.15 

$0,015 

$0. 04 

$0. 155 

.15 

.02 

.045 

.15 

.15 

.02 

.05 

.15 

.15 

.02 

.045 

.155 

.15 

.015 

.03 

.155 

}  .15 

.01 

CO 

O 

.15 

.14 

.015 

.03 

.  145 

.145 

.02 

.035 

.145 

.155 

.015 

.035 

.16 

.145 

.015 

.03 

.15 

.145 

.005 

.02 

.  15 

.145 

.015 

.03 

.  15 

The  mean  of  the  predominant  prices  showed  an  increase  of  fd.  [1.5 
cents]  per  4  pounds,  compared  with  January  1,  1915,  and  of  l^d.  [3 
cents],  compared  with  February  1,  1914. 

Predominant  ‘prices  in  principal  towns. 

Of  the  prices  at  which  bread  was  sold  in  each  of  the  following  towns, 
the  predominant  price  was  as  under: 


London . 

Birmingham. . . . 

Bristol . 

Cardiff . 

Derby . 

Hull . 

Ipswich . 

Leeds . 

Leicester . 

Liverpool . 

Manchester . 

Middlesbrough. . 

Norwich . 

Nottingham. . . . 

Oldham . 

Plymouth . 

Portsmouth . 

Stoke-on-Trent. . 
Southampton . . . 
Wolverhampton 

Aberdeen . 

Dundee . 

Edinburgh . 

Glasgow . 

Belfast . 


Predominant 
price1  per  4 
pounds  on  Feb. 
1, 1915. 

Increase  as  compared 
with  one — 

Predominant 
price1  per  4 
pounds  on  Feb. 
8, 1915. 

Month  ago. 

Year  ago. 

$0.15 

$0. 02 

$0. 04 

$0.15  and  $0.16 

$0. 14  and  .  16 

.02 

.035 

,14and  .16 

.  14  and  .  15 

.02 

.035 

.15  and  .16 

.15 

.01 

.03 

.16 

.14 

.01 

.03 

.15 

.15 

.01 

.04 

.15 

.14 

.01 

.02 

.  15 

.14and  .16 

.02 

.03 

.14  and  .16 

.14 

.01 

.03 

.  15 

.15 

.02 

.03 

.  .15 

.15 

.01 

.04 

.16 

.14 

.01 

.025 

.16 

.14 

.02 

.04 

.15 

.14  and  .15 

.015 

.035 

.15  and  .16 

.14 

.02 

.05 

.14 

.14  and  .15 

.02 

.  035 

.15  and  .16 

.  15 

.01 

.03 

.16 

.14 

.02 

.04 

.14 

.15 

.015 

.  035 

.16 

.14 

.01 

.04 

.14 

.14 

.03 

.16 

.14 

.01 

.03 

.15 

.15 

.01 

.02 

.15 

.14 

.02 

.14 

.14 

.02 

.14 

1  Where  two  prices  are  quoted,  about  equal  quantities  were  sold  at  each  price. 

Compared  with  a  month  ago,  the  predominant  price  of  bread  had 
risen  in  all  the  towns  shown  in  the  table,  except  Aberdeen,  Glasgow, 
and  Belfast.  In  nine  cases,  including  London,  the  rise  was  Id.  [2 
cents]  per  4  pounds,  and  in  eleven  it  was  Jd.  [1  cent].  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  there  was  an  increase  in  all  the  towns.  In  six  cases 
the  rise  was  2d.  [4  cents].  On  February  8  a  further  increase  had 
occurred  at  15  places,  including  London. 
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II. — Wheat  and  flour. 


British  wheat, 
mean  London 
Gazette  price 
(England  and 
Wales),  per 
quarter  of  480 
pounds. 

Imports  (average  declared 
value). 

Average  month¬ 
ly  price  of  flour 
(town  house¬ 
holds  ex  mill 
for  cash),  per 
sack  of  280 
pounds. 

Month. 

Wheat  per 
quarter  of  480 
pounds. 

Wheat-meal 
and  flour,  per 
hundred¬ 
weight. 

1914. 

January . 

S7.54 

$8. 21 

$2. 54 

$6.45 

November . 

9.81 

10.44 

2. 99 

8. 67 

December . 

10.34 

10.89 

3.11 

9.25 

1915. 

January . 

11.84 

11.94 

3.31 

10.52 

The  imports  of  wheat  during  September,  1914-January,  1915, 
amounted  to  10.408,820  quarters,  or  1,116,915  quarters  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1913-1914.  The  imports  of  wheat-meal 
and  flour  during  September,  1914-January,  1915,  amounted  to  4,805,- 
088  hundredweights  (equivalent  to  1,557,204  quarters  of  wheat, 
allowing  28  per  cent  for  offal),  or  975,122  hundredweights  less  than 
in  September,  1913-January,  1914. 

Reports  furnished  by  the  American  consuls  in  various  cities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  given  in  the  following  pages: 

Bradford,  England,  November  10,  1914. 

The  present  cost  of  living  has  undoubtedly  been  increased  slightly 
since  the  outbreak  of. the  war,  but  the  increase  has  not  attracted 
much  attention  locally,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  very  large 
army  contracts  placed  in  this  district  have  given  abundant  employ¬ 
ment  to  so  many  in  the  textile  trades;  and  also  because  the  increased 
prices  have  not  as  yet  percolated  down  to  the  consumers. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the  advance  on  provisions  and 
groceries  at  approximately  5  per  cent  all  around. 

The  following  table  shows  prices  on  certain  articles  for  July  1,  1914, 
and  November  1,  1914,  with  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices  July  1, 
1914.  ' 

Prices  Nov.  1, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Flour,  per  240  pounds . 

$5. 35 

$6.81 

27 

Sugar,  castor,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . 

3.65 

6.81 

87 

Sugary  lump,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . 

4. 14 

7. 66 

85 

Sugar,  Demerara,  perTl2  pounds  (hundredweight) . 

3.65 

7. 30 

100 

Sugar;  Scotch,  per"ll2  pounds  (hundredweight)... . . 

3.04 

5.  72 

88 

Rice,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . 7 . 

2.43 

3.41 

40 

Pearl  barley,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . 

2.43 

4.87 

100 

Lentils,  per  100  pounds . .7 . . . . 

3. 16 

4.  50 

42 

Tapioca, "per  112" pounds  (hundredweight) . 

3.89 

4.62 

19 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 

.  055 

.095 

73 

Semolina,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . 

5. 11 

7.  79 

52 

Rangoon  beans,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . 

2.31 

3.41 

47 

Sirup,  per  112  pounds  (hundredweight) . .7 . 

3.95 

5.47 

38 

Cheese  ^ Cheshire,  per  pound . ". . 

.  135 

.  18 

33 

Cream  of  tartar,  per  pound . 

.21 

.46 

114 

Biscuits . .  T. .  .t . 

10 

Jams  and  marmalades . 

25 
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Bristol,  England,  November  11,  1914 . 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  retail  prices  of  the  following  commod¬ 
ities  have  increased  as  per  schedule  below: 


Bacon,  per  pound .  $0.  04 

Bread,  per  4-pound  loaf . . .  .01 

Biscuits,  per  pound .  .02 

Butter,  Danish,  per  pound .  $0.01-  .02 

Candles,  per  pound .  .01 

Cheese,  per  pound .  .01 

Chickens,  each .  .06 

Coal,  per  ton .  .73 

Eggs,  each .  .026 

Fish,  per  pound .  .12 

Flour,  per  pound .  .01 

Fruits,  dried,  per  pound .  .02 

Lard,  per  pound .  .02 

Matches,  per  dozen  boxes .  .01 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  per  pound .  .04 

Milk,  per  quart .  .02 

Oatmeal,  imported,  per  21-pound  packet .  .01 

Rice,  per  pound .  h  01-  .  02 

Soap,  per  pound . . .  .  01-  .  02 

Sugar,  per  pound .  h  08-  .09 

Tapioca,  per  pound .  h  01-  .  02 


The  price  of  coffee  and  tea  has  not  yet  increased.  There  has  been 
a  good  harvest  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  these  are  sold  at  normal 
prices. 

Burslem,  England,  November  16,  1914 • 
The  following  list  of  necessities  entering  into  the  cost  of  living  in 
this  district  is  shown  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in  price  since  the 


beginning  of  the  war: 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Butter .  20 

Bread .  25 

Boots . : .  10 

Boot  repairing .  15 

Clothing .  10 

Drapery: 

Calico .  50 

Flannel .  25  to  50 

Ribbons .  25 

Silk .  25 

Woolen .  25 

Eggs,  foreign .  50 

Eggs,  fresh .  25 

Fish: 

Cod .  60 

Canned .  13 

Halibut .  100 

Plaice .  25 

Sole .  70 

Flour .  15 

Gas  mantles .  100 

Jam .  74 

Lard .  71- 

Meat,  fresh .  50 

Meat,  foreign .  50 

Milk,  condensed .  25 

Matches .  25 

Sugar..’ .  100 


1  Prices  have  doubled. 
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The  following  necessities  remain  at  the  same  prices  as  quoted  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war:  Bacon,  butter,  beer,  cocoa,  chickens,  coal,  coffee, 
gas,  ham,  lace  (Nottingham),  meal,  milk,  rents,  rice,  sago,  slack,  soap, 
spirits,  tapioca,  taxes,  tea,  and  wine. 

Game,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are,  at  the  present  time,  cheaper  than 
before  the  war  started. 

Huddersfield,  England,  November  11,  191J+. 

The  general  cost  of  living  is  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than  before  the 
war.  Sugar,  flour  and  its  products,  maize  and  canned  goods  have 
made  a  marked  advance  at  wholesale,  but  this  increase  has  not 
affected  the  consumers  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  retail  prices  have 
not  advanced  correspondingly. 

Beef  and  footwear  have  advanced  slightly. 

Leeds,  England,  December  8,  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  average  prices  of  20  commodities  before 
the  war,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  the  percentage  of 
increase  on  each: 


Articles. 

Prices  before 
the  war. 

Prices  since 
war  com¬ 
menced. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds) . 

$0. 395 
.046 

$0.  456 
.  066 

15 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

44 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.  144 

.  160 

11 

Eggs^  cooking,  each . 

.020 

.  030 

50 

Tea,  per  pound . 

.439 

.  500 

14 

Baking  powder,  per  pound . 

.203 

.243 

20 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

.  177 

.223 

26 

Butter ,  per  pound . 

.304 

.  345 

13 

Raisins  and  currants,  per  pound . 

.  101 

.  115 

13 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.051 

.061 

20 

Yeast,  per  ounce . 

.009 

.013 

43 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

.  183 

.213 

17 

Jam,  per  jar . 

.183 

.243 

33 

Soap,  per  pound . > . 

.071 

.081 

14 

Corn  flour,  per  pound . 

.041 

.061 

50 

Oatmeal,  per  pound . 

.041 

.051 

25 

Beef,  best  cuts,  per  pound . 

.213 

.233 

10 

Beef,  rough,  per'pound . 1 . 

.  122 

.152 

25 

Mutton,  best  cuts,  per  pound . 

.203 

.223 

10 

Muttonj  rough,  per  poiind . 

.112 

.172 

21 

Liverpool,  England,  November  16,  1914 . 

There  has  been  no  material  visible  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  this  district  on  account  of  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  price 
of  sugar,  which  has  increased  slightly. 

For  a  very  short  period  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  prices  went 
up  very  rapidly,  but  soon  subsided. 

Hull,  England,  November  18,  1914 . 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war  prices  have  fluctuated  greatly.  The 
returns  for  October  show  an  average  decrease  from  the  prices  of 
September;  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  recession  will  continue 
until  the  July  level  is  reached.  Two  causes  are  at  work  to  keep  up 
prices — the  closing  of  normal  sources  of  supply  for  many  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  the  increased  expense  and  difficulty  of  importations  owing 
to  naval  hostilities. 
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Local  merchant  report  the  following  increases  in  price: 

Eggs  and  yeast  have  doubled  in  cost,  and  onions  have  increased 
20  per  cent.  Advances  on  the  following  articles  are: 


Wheat  flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds) . $0.  04-$0.  06 

Butter,  per  pound .  -.04 

Beef  and  mutton,  per  pound .  .04 

Sugar,  per  pound . 03-  .  05 

Lard,  per  pound .  .02 

Oatmeal,  per  pound .  .01 

Cheese,  per  pound .  .02 

Tea,  per  pound .  .01 

Boots  and  shoes  (military  style),  per  pair . 50-  .  75 


Birmingham,  England,  November  16,  191 J. 

The  cost  of  living  is  estimated  to  have  advanced  an  average  of 
15  per  cent. 

Prices  are  given  below  for  July,  August,  and  November,  1914,  and 
percentages  of  increase  in  August  and  November  over  the  July  prices 
on  bacon  and  butter: 


Articles. 

Prices. 

Per  cent  of  increase. 

July  1. 

Aug.  6. 

Nov.  6. 

Aug.  6. 

Nov.  6. 

Bacon,  Wiltshire,  sliced,  per  pound . 

$0.32 

$0.34 

$0.30 

6 

1  6 

Bacon,  Canadian,  mid  cut,  per  pound . 

.24 

.30 

.28 

25 

17 

Bacon,  home  cured,  per  pound . 

.24 

.30 

.28 

25 

17 

Butter,  best,  per  pound . 

.32 

.37 

.34 

13 

6 

Butter,  ordinary,  per  pound . 

.28 

.32 

.30 

14 

7 

1  Decrease. 


Prices  of  other  articles  are  compared  for  November,  1913,  and 
November,  1914,  with  percentage  of  increase  in  1914,  as  follows: 


Articles. 

November, 

1913. 

November, 

1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Sirloin  and  chine,  per  pound . 

$0.21 

$0. 22 

5 

Legs  of  mutton,  per  pound . 

.20 

.22 

10 

Shoulders  and  necks  of  mutton,  per  pound . 

.18 

.19 

6 

Fillets  of  veal,  per  pound . . 

.21 

.22 

5 

Lamb,  per  pound . 

.20 

.22 

10 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound . 

.  05 

.075 

50 

Sugar,  lump,  per  pound . 

.  055 

$0. 08-  .  085 

50 

Sugar,  Demerara,  per  pound . 

$0. 02-  .  04 

. 07-  .  075 

142 

Lard,  best  English,  per  pound . 

.16 

.20 

25 

Flour,  firsts,  per  3  pounds . 

.13 

.14 

8 

Flour,  seconds,  per  200  pounds. . . 

5.60 

7.06-  7.30 

28 

Cheese,  Canadian,  per  pound . 

.16-  .18 

.20 

18 

Eggs.  Irish . 

6  for  .24 

5  for  .  24 

20 

Coffee  .  . . . 

Cheaper  grades  of  fresh  meats  have  increased  1  cent  and  2  cents, 
and  chilled  meats  from  abroad  2  cents  and  4  cents  per  pound.  Fish 
and  poultry  have  increased  about  10  per  cent.  Scotch  underwear 
has  increased  about  10  to  15  per  cent. 
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There  has  been  no  advance  in  the  prices  of  coffee,  tea,  raisins 
(except  sultanas),  margarine,  vegetables,  and  cTothing.  Fruit  is 
cheaper. 

London,  England,  November  7,  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  maximum  prices  per  pound  for  cash 
recommended  for: 


Articles. 

Aug.  18  to 
Aug.  20, 

Aug.  21  to 
Aug.  27. 

Aug.  28  to 
Sept.  17. 

Sugar,  granulated . 

$0. 076 

SO.  076 

10. 076 

Sugar,  lumo. . . 

.086 

.086 

.086 

Butter,  imported,  first  quality  (other  qualities  in  proportion) . 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Cheese,  colonial . 

.19 

.19 

.20 

Lard,  American . 

.16 

.16 

.16 

Margarine . 

.20 

.18 

.  18 

Bacon,  colonial  or  continental,  side . 

.24 

.23 

.24 

Bacon,  British . 

.26 

.25 

.26 

A  prominent  retail  butcher  of  London  states  that  for  the  first  10 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  prices  of  beef  advanced  con¬ 
siderably;  but  that  he  is  now  selling  the  best  Scotch  and  English  beef 
at  the  prices  prevailing  in  July.  Imported  beef  is  higher  than  before 
the  war.  Mutton  and  veal  were  practically  unaffected. 

Manchester,  England,  November  24,  1914- 

The  following  table  shows  the  retail  prices  of  the  main  selling  lines 
of  the  four  largest  distributive  cooperative  societies  in  the  Manchester 
area  for  July  15,  August  18,  September  15,  October  20,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1914.  The  percentage  of  increase  is  also  shown  for  each  of 
the  last  four  dates  over  July  15,  1914. 


Prices. 


Articles. 

July  15, 1914. 

Aug.  18, 1914. 

Sept.  15, 1914. 

Oct.  20, 1914. 

Nov.  17, 1914. 

Tea,  superior ,  per  pound . 

$0. 57 

$0. 57 

$0. 57 

$0 

.57 

SO. 

57 

Tea,  good,  per  pound . 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.36 

36 

Sugar,  white,  granulated,  per 

$0.07-  . 

pound. . . . 

.05 

$0. 06- 

.08 

$0.07*- 

.08 

.08 

08 

Bacon,  Danish,  sides,  per  pound. 

$0.  22- 

.26 

.24- 

.31 

.26  - 

.28 

SO.  25- 

.26 

.22-  . 

26 

Hams,  Irish,  gammon,  per  pound. 

.23- 

.28 

.28  - 

.30 

.24- 

.26 

.21-  . 

24 

Lard,  American,  per  pound . 

.14- 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16- 

.18 

.16-  . 

18 

Eggs,  Irish,  per  120 . 

2.92 

2.  92- 

3.65 

3.24  - 

3.65 

3.95-  4 

.86 

3.95-  4. 

86 

Cheese,  Canadian,  per  pound .... 

.18- 

.22 

.20- 

.22 

.20  - 

.22 

.20- 

.22 

.20-  . 

22 

Butter,  Danish,  per  pound . 

.30- 

.36 

.36 

.32  - 

.34 

.36 

.34- 

36 

Bread,  best,  per  4  pounds . 

.12- 

.13 

.12- 

.14 

.12  - 

.14 

.12- 

.14 

.13- 

14 

Bread, seconds,  per  4  pounds.... 

.10- 

.12 

.11- 

.13 

.10  - 

.13 

.10- 

.13 

.11- 

13 

Bice,  medium,  per  pound . 

.06 

.06 

.06  - 

.08 

.06- 

.08 

.06- 

08 

Tapioca,  per  pound . 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.05- 

.08 

08 

Oatmeal,  per  pound . 

.04- 

.05* 

.04- 

.05* 

.05  - 

.05* 

.  05* 

05 

Condensed  milk,  per  pound . 

.13 

.14- 

.16 

.14  - 

.16 

.  16 

16 

Fresh  beef , prime  cut,  per  pound. 

.22- 

.24 

.22- 

.26 

.22  - 

.24 

.22- 

.24 

24 

Fresh  mutton,  leg,  per  pound. . . 

.24 

.24- 

.26 

.24  - 

.26 

.24- 

.26 

24 

Fresh  lamb,  leg,  per  pound . 

.26 

.24- 

.28 

.26  - 

.28 

.26 

.17- 

26 

Fresh  pork,  leg,  per  pound . 

.17- 

.22 

.17- 

.22 

.17  - 

.22 

.17- 

.22 

19 
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Articles. 


Per  cent  of  increase  over  July  15,  1914. 


Aug.  18, 1914. 


Tea,  superior,  per  pound . 

Tea,  good,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  white,  granulated,  per  pound 
Bacon,  Danish,  sides,  per  pound 
Hams,  Irish,  gammon,  per  pound . . . 

Lard,  American,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  Irish,  per  120 . 

Cheese,  Canadian,  per  pound . 

Butter,  Danish,  per  pound . 

Bread,  best,  per  4  pounds . 

Bread,  seconds,  per  4  pounds . 

Rice,  medium,  per  pound . 

Tapioca,  per  pound . 

Oatmeal,  per  pound . 

Condensed  milk,  per  pound . 

Fresh  beef,  prime  cut,  per  pound. . . 

Fresh  mutton,  leg,  per  pound . 

Fresh  lamb,  leg,  per  pound . 

Fresh  pork,  leg,  per  pound . 


40 

15 


7 

13 

5 

9 

4 

9 


15 

4 

4 


ept.  15, 1914. 


Oct.  20, 1914. 


Nov.  17, 1914. 


55 

13 

14 
7 

18 

5 


4 

5 
17 


60 
6 
i  2 
13 
51 
5 

9 

4 

5 
17 


50 


i  12 
13 
51 

5 

6 
8 
9 
17 


11 

15 


11 

23 


4 

4 


8 
i  4 


5 

23 

4 


*8 


1  Decrease. 


Prices  of  chickens  and  ducks  have  increased  about  10  per  cent  and 
potatoes  are  25  per  cent  cheaper. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  November  18,  1914. 

The  cost  of  living  has  not  increased  to  any  great  extent  by  reason 
of  the  war.  Sugar  has  increased  about  67  per  cent  and  eggs  25  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  ham  and  bacon  are  about  2  cents  per  pound 
cheaper.  For  a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  however,  cost  of  living 
has  increased  from  7\  to  10  per  cent. 

The  following  list  of  articles  is  reported  showing  present  prices  and 
the  amount  and  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 


Sugar,  per  pound . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Beef  and  mutton,  per  pound 

Matches,  per  dozen . 

Raisins,  per  pound . 

Fish,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  6  and  9 . 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

Fruit,  cooking  apples,  per  pound 

Tomatoes,  per  pound . 

Coal,  per  ton . 

Potatoes,  per  stone  (14  pounds).. 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Rice,  per  pound . 

Flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds) . 


i  Decrease. 


Present  prices. 

Amount  of 
increase. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

$0. 07-10. 08 

SO.  03 

67 

.30-  .32 

.04 

15 

.16-  .24 

.02 

;  11 

.06 

.02 

50 

.06-  .08 

.02 

40 

.10-  .12 

.04 

57 

.24 

.048 

25 

.24-  .26 

i  .02 

i  7 

.04-  .06 

(2) 

.08-  .12 

(2) 

4.87 

(2) 

.12-  .14 

(2) 

.08 

(2) 

.04-  .06 

(2) 

.40-  .48 

(2) 

2  No  increase  in  price. 


Nottingham,  England,  November  5 ,  191 4- 

The  average  increase  in  prices  of  provisions  immediately  caused  by 
the  war  is  about  20  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  present 
retail  prices  of  some  articles  entering  into  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
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percentage  of  increase  caused  by  the  war,  and  on  others  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  only: 

o  v 


Articles. 

Present 

prices. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Articles. 

Present 

prices. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Beef,  per  pound . 

$0.  22-80.  29 

10  to  121 

Lard,  per  pound . 

80. 16-80. 18 

7 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.14-  .24 

10  to  121 

Flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds). 

.44-  .56 

19 

Pork,  per  pound . 

.18-  .23 

10  to  15 

Tinned  goods,  meats,  milk, 

Ham,  whole,  per  pound . 

.  22-  .  24 

10  to  15 

etc . 

10  to  15 

Ham,  cut,  per  pound . 

.  28-  .  30 

10  to  15 

Biscuits . 

5  to  10 

Bacon,  plain,  per  pound . 

.  22-  .  24 

10  to  15 

Fish . 

10 

Bacon,  smoked,  per  pound.. 

.  24-  .  28 

10  to  15 

Stone  fruit  jams . 

10 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

.18-  .24 

Oatmeal .. .” . 

25 

Sugar ,  per  pound . 

. 07-  .  09 

50 

Soft  soap . 

20 

Blitter," per  pound . 

.34 

10 

Cream  of  tartar . 

20 

Eggs,  fresh,  5  for . 

.24 

20 

Tartaric  acid . 

20 

Eggs,  cooking,  8  for . 

.24 

20 

Saltpeter . 

20 

Redd  itch,  England,  November  16,  1911+. 

The  average  cost  of  living  is  estimated  to  have  advanced  20  per 
cent  at  this  place.  The  cost  of  gasoline,  wearing  apparel,  rents, 
taxes,  heat,  water,  and  light  has  not  increased.  Prices  immediately 
preceding  the  war  and  for  the  present  date,  with  the  percentage  of 
increase,  are  shown  for  the  following  articles: 


Articles. 


Bread,  per  2-pound  loaf . 

Ham,  per  pound . 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  castor,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  lump,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  brown,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  Cheddar ,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  each _ I . . 

Sausage,  per  jxnind . 

Salmon,  tinned,  per  pound . 

Flour,  best,  per  l-£  pounds . 

Dried  fruit,  currants,  etc.,  per  pound 

Crochet  cotton,  per  2  balls . 

Boots,  per  pair . 

Calico,  per  yard . . 

Beef,  average  cuts,  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

Pork,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

Cabbage,  per  head . . 

Onions,  per  pound . 

Turnips,  per  2  pounds . . . 

Cereals,  per  packet . 

Sauces,  per  bottle . 

Teas,  per  pound . . 

Lard,  pastry,  per  pound . 


Before  the  war. 

Present  price. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

80. 12 

80. 14 

17 

.28 

.  30 

7 

.22 

.24 

9 

.06 

.07 

17 

.  05 

.08 

CO 

.04 

.06 

50 

.18 

.20 

11 

.18 

.20 

11 

.07 

.08 

14 

.32 

.34 

6 

.027 

.049 

80 

.18 

.20 

11 

.13 

.15 

15 

.06 

.08 

33 

.08 

.09 

13 

.07 

.08 

14 

2.17 

Same. 

80. 06-  .  14 

Same. 

.21 

Same. 

.21 

Same. 

.19 

Same. 

.01 

Same. 

.02 

Same. 

.02 

Same. 

.03 

Same. 

.  12 

Same. 

.12 

Same. 

.32 

Same. 

.16 

Same. 

Sheffield,  England,  November  10,  1911+. 

The  following  table  shows  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  articles 
affecting  the  cost  of  living,  on  July  15,  1914,  and  November  10,  1914, 
with  the  percentage  of  increase.  In  each  case  the  increases  shown 
can  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  war: 
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Articles. 

Prices  Julv  15, 
1914. 

Prices  Nov.  10, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Coal,  per  ton . . 

84.  38 

$4.62 

5 

Beef,  rump  roast,  imported,  per  pound . 

.13 

.17 

31 

Beef,  rump  roast,  domestic,  per  pound . 

.18 

.21 

17 

Mutton  chops,  imported,  per  pound . 

80. 12-  .  14 

$0. 14-  .  16 

15 

Mutton  chops,  domestic,  per  pound . . . 

Lamb,  imported,  per  pound . 

.20-  .22 

.  22-  .  24 

10 

.16 

.20 

25 

Lamb,  domestic,  per  pound . 

Pork,  American,  per  pound . 

.28 

.32 

14 

.14 

.16 

14 

Pork,  domestic,  per  pound . 

.18 

.20 

11 

Bacon,  imported,  per  pound . 

.26 

.24 

i  8 

Bacon,  domestic,  per  pound . 

.32 

.30 

i  6 

Hams,  imported,  per  pound . 

.24 

.22 

i  8 

Hams,  domestic,  per  pound . 

Halibut,  per  pound . 

.34 

.30 

i  12 

. 16-  . 20 

.24 

33 

Plaice,  per  pound . 

.12 

.16 

33 

Cod,  per  pound . 

.08-  .10 

.12-  .16 

56 

Lemon  soles,  per  pound . 

.16 

.  24-  .  28 

63 

Haddock,  per  pound . 

.08 

.12 

50 

Butter,  imported,  per  pound . 

.26 

.28 

8 

Margarine,  per  pound . 

.10 

.12 

20 

Flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds) . 

.44 

.51 

14 

Bread,  unbaked,  per  pound  2 . 

Sugar,  best  granulated,  per  pound . 

.032 

.041 

25 

.  06 

.09 

50 

Cheese,  American,  per  pound . 

.19 

.20 

5 

Cheese,  Italian,  Gorgonzola,  per  pound . 

.24 

.37 

50 

Cheese,  French.  Gruyere,  per  pound . 

.26 

.39 

46 

Eggs,  domestic,  each . 

Eggs,  imported,  each . 

3.04 

4. 048 

10 

L034 

3.04 

17 

1  Decrease. 

?  Weight  of  G-cent  loaf  was  decreased  from  30  ounces  to  24  ounces,  unbaked. 

3  Six  for  24  cents. 

4  Five  for  24  cents. 

6  Seven  for  24  cents. 


Southampton,  England,  November  7,  191 J. 

The  cost  of  living  here  has  increased  but  little,  the  majority  of 
commodities  in  common  use  being  unaffected  by  the  war.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  retail  prices  before  the  war,  and  at  the  present 
date,  of  the  principal  articles  on  which  there  has  been  an  increase, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices  before 
the  war. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Butter  per  pound . . 

$0.  26-$0.  28 

$0.  28-80.  32 

11 

Eggs  imported,  per  dozen . 

.24-  .30 

. 55—  .  67 

126 

Matches,  imported,  per  gross... . 

. 32-  .  44 

Beef,  foreign,  most  Argentine: 

Fore  quarters,  per  pound . 

. 12-  .  13 

.16-  .17 

32 

Hind  quarters,  per  pound . 

.14 

.16-  .18 

21 

Beef,  English: 

Fore  quarters,  per  pound . 

.14 

.  16 

14 

Hind  quarters,  per  pound . 

.16 

.19 

19 

Mutton  Argentine  and  Australian,  per  pound . 

. 11-  .  13 

. 15-  .  16 

29 

Mutton  English,  per  pound . 

.20 

.23 

15 

Peas  dried  imported,  per  pound . 

.  03| 

.05 

.08 

43 

Sugar  lump  English  cubes,  per  pound . 

.04-  .  05* 

78 

Sou  or  PTD.milHfp.d .  nor  nound . 

.  04-  .  05 

.07 

56 

ftnunr  T)p.m pram,,  nor  nound . 

.02 

.04-  .06 

150 

The  cheaper  grades  of  teas  have  advanced  6  cents  per  pound. 
Cereals  (rice,  tapioca,  sago,  etc.)  have  increased  20  per  cent  in  price. 

Jersey,  Channel  Islands,  reports  that  the  cost  of  living  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  England.  Sugar,  beans,  and  cereals  have  advanced 
in  price,  but  butter  is  cheaper. 
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Aberdeen,  Scotland,  November  12,  1914- 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  August  last,  panic  prices 
prevailed  in  Aberdeen,  as  elsewhere,  for  such  items  as  sugar,  flour, 
bacon,  coal,  and  other  household  necessities;  but  all  of  these  com¬ 
modities  have  since  reached  more  reasonable  prices.  Following  is 
a  table  showing  comparative  prices  of  common  household  necessities 
before  the  war  and  at  the  present  time,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  increase: 


Articles.  . 


Bread,  4-pound  loaf . 

Flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds) . 

Oatmeal,  per  stone  (14  pounds) . 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

Barley,  common,  per  pound . 

Barley,  pearl,  per  pound . . 

Split  peas,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  essence,  Curr’s,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  essence,  Vanbeck’s,  per  pound . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Eggs,  cookmg,  per  dozen . 

Corned  beef,  1-pound  cans . 

Corned  beef,  2-pound  cans . 

Corned  mutton,  1-pound  cans . 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

Beef,  rump  steak,  per  pound . 

Beef,  round  steak,  per  pound . 

Mutton  chops,  per  pound . 

Pork,  fresh,  per  pound . 

Fish,  fresh,  herrings  and  small  haddocks,  each 

Fish,  fresh,  cod,  per  pound . 

Fish,  fresh,  halibut,  per  pound . 

Fish,  smoked,  red  herrings,  per  dozen . 

Fish,  smoked,  finnan  haddies,  per  pound . 

Laundry  soap,  per  bar . 


Prices  Aug.  1, 
1914. 

Trices  Nov.  12, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

SO.  12 

SO.  13 

8 

SO.  45  -  .49 

SO.  53-  .57 

17 

.  41 

.49 

20 

.  04  -  .05 

.07-  .08 

67 

.03 

.04* 

50 

.04 

.05 

25 

.03  -  .041 

.  05 

33 

.11  -  .17 

.11-  .19 

7 

.07  -  .12 

.10-  .14 

26 

.28 

.37 

29 

.30 

.32 

7 

.30 

.  53 

73 

.26 

.32 

23 

.20 

.21 

5 

.34 

.37 

6 

.  18 

.21 

17 

16-.  18  -  .22 

.  20-.  22-  .  26 

21 

.30 

.30 

.24 

.26 

8 

.  18  -  .26 

.IS-  .26 

.  18  -  .22 

.18-  .22 

.01  -  .02 

.02-  .04 

100 

.07 

.14 

100 

.  18 

.24 

33 

.  14 

.16 

14 

. 08  -  .12 

.10-  .14 

20 

.24 

.28 

17 

Dundee,  Scotland,  November  16,1914 -  ’ 

The  first  week  of  the  war  witnessed  a  sharp  advance  in  the  cost  of 
food  supplies  amounting  to  about  15  per  cent  above  normal  prices 
in  July.  By  the  middle  of  September  prices  had  receded  to  about 
10  per  cent,  but  have  advanced  slightly  since.  The  advance  in  price 
is  shown  for  the  following  articles: 


Advance  in  'price  of  specified  articles. 


Eggs,  per  dozen . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Flour,  per  stone  (14  pounds). . . 
Oatmeal,  per  stone  (14  pounds) 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

Best  steaks,  per  pound . 

Roast  beef,  per  pound . 

Loin  chops,  per  pound . 

Barley . 

French  plums  are  cheaper. 


$0.  08-$0. 12. 

.  02-  .  04. 

.  08,  about. 

.  06,  about. 

.  03,  sells  at  SO.  07. 
.  02,  sells  at  .34. 
.  02,  sells  at  .  26. 
.  02,  sells  at  .28. 
20  per  cent. 


Dunfermline,  Scotland,  November  30,  1914- 
The  cost  of  living  in  Dunfermline  and  its  vicinity  rose  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  in  August  but  has  not  increased  materially  since.  The 
change  in  the  prices  of  certain  commodities  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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Difference  in  prices  between  July  1,  1914,  and  Nov.  16,  1914. 


Tea .  Same  price. 

Coffee .  Same  price. 

Sugar .  80  per  cent  increase. 

Flour . . .  10  per  cent  increase. 

Meal .  10  per  cent  increase. 

Barley .  10  per  cent  increase. 

Rice .  20  per  cent  increase. 

Sago .  5  per  cent  increase. 

Butter .  10  per  cent  increase. 

Lard .  8  per  cent  increase. 

Cheese .  10  per  cent  increase. 

Tinned  fruits .  3  per  cent  decrease. 

Bacon .  3  per  cent  decrease. 


Edinburgh,  Scotland,  November  Iff  191 

The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  extent.  On  some  articles  of  clothing,  shoes, 
and  drugs  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  value,  which  has  not 
yet  been  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  consumer,  as  dealers  did  not 
mark  up  their  stocks  on  hand  to  the  full  increase. 

The  following  articles  of  food  show  changes  in  price: 


Articles. 


Price  July  1, 
1914. 


Price  Nov.  2, 
1914. 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


Beans,  butter . 

Beans,  haricot . 

Butter,  Danish . 

Cheese . 

Eggs,  fresh ,  per  dozen . . . 

Fish,  cured,  cod,  per  pound . 

Lard  ,  per  pound . 

Lentils,  per  pound . 

Margarine,  per  pound . 

Oatmeal: 

Scotch,  14  pounds . 

Rolled  oats,  7  pounds . 

Peas: 

Finest  medium,  per  pound . 

Finest  split,  per  pound . 

Sugar: 

Brown,  per  pound . 

Granulated,  per  pound . 

Dutch,  crushed,  per  pound . 

Cubes,  per  pound . 

Meats: 

Steak,  round  or  minced,  per  pound 

Stewing  beef,  per  pound . 

Second  mince,  per  pound . 

Boiling  beef,  per  pound . 

Salt  beef,  per  pound . 

Tongue,  per  pound . 

Sausages,  beef,  per  pound . 

Sausages,  pork,  per  pound . 

Tripe,  per  pound . 

Liver,  per  pound . 

Sheep  liver,  per  pound . 

Mutton: 

Stewing  shoulders,  per  pound . 

Boiling  flank,  per  pound . 

Sausages  and  other  meats: 

Cambridge  sausages,  per  pound. . . . 
Oxford  beef  sausages,  per  pound. . . 

Tomato  sausages,  per  pound . 

Pork  chops,  per  pound . 

Scotch  haggis,  per  pound . 

Cooked  ox  tongue,  per  pound . 

Veal  and  ham  loaf,  per  pound . 

Braised  beef,  cooked,  per  pound . . . 


$0.08 

$0.09 

.07 

.08 

.30 

.38 

.20 

.22 

.36 

.64 

.08 

.10 

.16 

.18 

.06 

.07 

.13 

.16 

.57 

.61 

.34 

.34 

.05 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.071 

.05 

.08 

.05 

.081 

.05 

.09 

.26 

.22 

.16 

$0.14-  .19 
.18-  .20 
.18 
.14 
.18 
.08 
.10 
.12 

.22 

.16 

.18 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.18 

.36 

.20 


.28 

.24 

.18 

$0. 16-  . 20 
.20-  .22 
.20 
.16 
.20 
.10 
.12 
.14 

.24 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.22 

.26 

.20 

.38 

.22 

.34 


13 

14 
27 
10 
78 
25 
13 
17 
23 

7 
0 

20 

50 

81 

60 

70 

80 

8 
9 

13 
9 

11 

11 

14 
11 
25 
20 
17 

9 

13 

11 

13 

10 

8 

11 

6 

10 

6 
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Glasgow,  Scotland,  November  20,  1914- 
The  following  list  comprises  the  principal  commodities  in  which 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There  has 
been  an  approximate  advance  of  16§  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  amount  of  increase  and  the  percentage  of  increase  are  shown. 


Articles. 

Amount  of 
increase. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Lentils,  per  pound1 . 

SO.  022 

100 

Split  peas,  per  pound  b . . . 
Eggs,  fresh,  country,  per 
dozen . 

.022 

100 

.24 

50 

Eggs,  imported,  per  dozen. 

SO.  16-  .22 

30 

Fish,  per  pound . 

.06 

50 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.02 

50 

Oats,  per  bushel  (32  lbs.) . . 
Eartnen  and  glass  ware. . . . 

.209 

40 

25 

Flour,  per  barrel . 

2. 04 

25 

Petrol . 

25 

Sago,  per  pound  1 . 

.011 

25 

Tea,  per  pound 1 . 

.09 

25 

Raisins  and  currants,  per 
pound 1 . 

.009 

25 

Condensed  milk . 

15 

Articles. 

Amount  of 
increase. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Canned  meats . 

15 

Bread,  per  2-pound  loaf _ 

SO.  02 

15 

Butcher  meat,  per  pound.. 

.04 

15 

Hams,  per  pound 1 . 

.017 

12.4 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.04 

10 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

.02 

10 

Medicinal  preparations .... 

10 

Matches,  per  gross  boxes... 

.06 

5 

Coal . 

5 

Preserves  and  confection- 

erv . 

10-15 

Woolen  goods  and  union 

suits,  part  wool . 

20 

Draperies  (except  cotton). . 

10 

Boots  and  shoes",  per  pair. . . 

.60 

Leather  goods . 

15-20 

1  In  hundredweight  (112  lbs.)  lots. 


Troon,  Scotland,  November  11,  191 4. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  principal  commodities  in  which 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There  has  been 
an  approximate  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  living.  The 
amount  of  increase  and  percentage  of  increase  are  shown. 


Articles. 

Amount 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Lentils,  per  pound 1 . 

80. 022 

100 

Split  peas,  per  pound 1 . 

.022 

100 

E  tgs,  per  dozen . 

.24 

50 

Fish,  per  pound . 

.06 

50 

Flour,  per  barrel . 

2.  04 

25 

Rice,  per  pound 1  .■ . 

.009 

25 

Sago,  per  pound 1 . 

.011 

25 

Oats,  per  bushel  (32  lbs) . 

.  139 

20 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.01 

15 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.04 

10 

Tea,  cheap  grade,  per  pound.. 

.03 

10 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

.02 

10 

Articles. 

Amount 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Raisins 1  and  currants,  per 
pound . 

80. 004 
.04 
.  01 

10 

Butcher  meat,  per  pound . 

Bread,  4-pouna  loaf . 

10 

8 

Matches,  gross  boxes . 

.06 

5 

Drapery . 

10 

Leather  and  saddlery  goods. . 

15 

Gas  mantles . 

50 

Glass  and  earthen  ware . 

25 

Boots  and  shoes . 

.60 

Chemicals  show  a  substantial 
increase. 

1  In  hundredweight  (112  lbs.)  lots. 


Belfast,  Ireland,  November  12,  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  retail  prices,  before  the  war 
and  at  the  present  time,  of  the  principal  commodities  affecting  the 
cost  of  living,  which  have  advanced  in  price,  together  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase: 
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Articles. 

Prices  beforo 
the  war. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Fish: 

Cod,  per  pound . 

$0.10 

$0.12 
.  16 

20 

Plaice,  per  pound . 

.  14 

14 

Haddock,  per  pound . . . . 

.10 

.  12 

20 

Whiting,  per  pound . 

.OS 

.  10 

25 

Lemon  soles,  per  pound . 

.20 

.22 

10 

Halibut,  per  pound . 

.22 

.24 

9 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.03^ 

.12 

.04 

23 

Bread,  4-pound  loaf . 

.  13 

8 

Sugar,  standard,  granulated,  per  pound . 

.04 

.07 

75 

Sugar,  cubes,  per  pound . 

.05} 

.04 

.09 

64 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.06 

50 

Cork  (Queenstown),  Ireland,  November  7,  1914 • 
The  increase  in  food  prices  at  Cork  since  August,  1914,  is  estimated 
at  15  per  cent. 

No  change  in  rents  and  very  little  in  clothing  is  noted. 


GREECE. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  very  general  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  Greece,  estimated  as  ranging  from  15  to  30  per  cent  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  One  effective  cause  for  this  was  the  interference 
with  imports  on  which  certain  regions  depend  largely  for  their  food 
supplies.  A  system  of  police  regulation  of  prices  has  been  enforced 
in  Greece  for  many  years,  and  this  has  prevented  speculative  ad¬ 
vances,  but  has  been  unable  to  check  the  natural  rise. 

Reports  from  the  American  consuls  at  Athens  and  Saloniki  follow: 

Athens,  Greece,  December  15,  191 4. 

The  first  effect  of  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  upon  prices  in 
Athens  and  surrounding  districts  was  a  certain  stiffening  of  prices 
for  ordinary  articles  of  consumption.  Under  a  law  of  April  6,  1835, 
the  police  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  ministerial  council,  regulate 
both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  by  police  ordinance.  Ordinances  of 
this  kind  have  been  issued  a  number  of  times,  increasing  prices,  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  since  August  1,  1914,  com¬ 
modities  entering  into  the  normal  standard  of  living  have  advanced 
25  per  cent  in  most  parts  of  Greece. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  indicate  that  the  general  range  of  prices  is  now  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  higher  than  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year. 
The  figures  as  submitted  by  the  statistical  bureau  show  prices  for  the 
following  commodities  for  June,  August,  and  November,  1914.  The 
percentage  of  increase  has  also  been  worked  out. 
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Articles. 


Wheat,  native,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . 

Barley,  native,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . 

Maize,  native,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . 

Wheat,  imported,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . 

Maize, imported,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . 

Flour,  Al,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . 

Flour  second  grade,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) . . . 
Flour,  third  grade,  per  100  okes  (285  pounds) 

Beans,  ordinary ,  per  pound . 

Beans,  Lima,  per  pound . 

Chick  peas,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

Beef,  per  pound . 

Veal,  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

Lamb ,  per  pound . 

Chicken,  per  pound . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Olive  oil,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  per  pair . 

Milk,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  per  pound . . . 


Prices  for- 

Per  cent  of  increase 
over  June,  1914,  in — 

June, 

1914. 

August, 

1914. 

November, 

1914. 

August. 

November. 

85.211 

$7. 720 

$8. 299 

48 

59 

4. 343 

5.211 

6. 369 

20 

47 

3.800 

4.632 

20 

7.141 

8.  646 

21 

4.246 

5.211 

23 

10. 229 

11.001 

11.870 

8 

16 

9.  650 

10.422 

11.001 

8 

14 

9.071 

10.229 

10.422 

13 

15 

.034 

.036 

.047 

6 

40 

.034 

.039 

.041 

16 

20 

.034 

.039 

14 

.020 

.024 

17 

.135 

.135 

.163 

21 

.176 

.176 

.192 

9 

.108 

.135 

.122 

25 

13 

.149 

.176 

.192 

18 

29 

.112 

.108 

.203 

1  3 

82 

.339 

.379 

.474 

12 

40 

.081 

.095 

.102 

17 

25 

.039 

.044 

.068 

15 

75 

.054 

.054 

.054 

.102 

.142 

40 

.203 

.237 

17 

.068 

.088 

30 

1  Decrease. 


The  present  retail  prices  of  the  following  articles  are  also  shown: 


Anthracite  coal . 

Bituminous  coal . 

Bacon . 

Bread . 

Ham,  imported,  boiled 


$16.  00  per  ton. 

10.  00  per  ton. 

.  35  per  pound. 
.  09  per  pound. 
.  80  per  pound. 


Salonika,  Greece,  November  14,  191 4. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  territory  contiguous  to  this  city  has 
been  more  or  less  in  a  continuous  state  of  war.  The  Turco-Italian 
War  was  followed  bv  the  Balkan  War  of  1912:  then  came  the  War 
of  the  Balkan  Allies  in  1913;  and  now  the  European  War.  During 
this  period  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

First  'period. — From  January  1,  1912,  to  the  time  of  Greek  occupa¬ 
tion,  November  8,  1912.  During  this  period  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  took  place. 

Second  period. — Commencing  with  Greek  occupation  and  ending 
August  1,  1914,  during  which  an  average  increase  of  25  per  cent  was 
established. 

Third  period. — Beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
and  concluding  November  10,  1914,  when  the  cost  of  living  increased 
30  per  cent  over  the  second  period. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  since 
January  1,  1914,  in  the  cost  of  various  commodities  entering  into  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  general  average  of  this  statement  is  44  per  cent. 
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Articles. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Articles. 

Beans . 

80 

Peas,  canned. . 

Beef . 

15 

Potatoes . 

Biscuits . 

20 

Rice . 

Bread,  best . 

80 

Salt . 

Bread;  second  grade . 

60 

Sugar,  loaf . 

Bread ,  third  grade . 

40 

Sweets,  local  and  foreign . 

Butter,  Russian . 

35 

Charcoal . 

Butter,  local . 

30 

Coke . 

Canned  sardines . 

15 

Firewood . 

Cheese . 

30 

Gas . 

Chickens . 

60 

Petroleum . 

Coffee,  Turkish . 

60 

Soap, local . 

Eggs . 

80 

Soap,  foreign . 

Fish,  fresh  . 

28 

Water . 

Fish,  salted . 

15  i 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables . 

Flour,  best . 

80 

Jams  and  preserves . 

Flour  second  erode . 

60 

Ladies’  dress  goods . 

Elmir  third  grade . 

40 

Men’s  suitings. . 

Fruits  . 

30 

Men’s  wearing  apparel . 

100 

Shoes . 

T donors,  local  . 

25 

Underwear . 

Macaroni.  Italian . 

68 

Furniture,  foreign . 

Margarine  . 

22 

Furniture,  local . 

Milk  . 

50 

Rent . . . 

Mutton  . 

35 

Fire  insurance . 

Onions . 

15 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


10 

50 

50 

50 

150 

80 

100 

25 

70 

10 

100 

33 

50 

10 

25 

20 

40 

25 

25 

30 

30 

25 

15 

30 

5 


ITALY. 

On  the  whole,  Italy  had  not,  in  November,  suffered  any  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  due  to  the  war.  To  a  large  extent  the 
native  population  of  Italy  lives  upon  Italian  products,  so  that  the 
restriction  of  imports  affected  them  but  little,  while  the  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  tourists  left  an  increased  proportion  of  the  crops  for 
the  use  of  the  permanent  residents.  The  Government  placed  an 
embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  municipalities 
very  generally  fixed  prices  and  checked  speculative  advances.  In 
addition,  the  harvests  and  crops  of  1914  happened  to  be  unusually 
abundant.  Nevertheless  there  was  some  rise  in  prices,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  war  proved  of  long  duration,  such  imports  as 
wheat,  coal,  rice,  and  sugar  would  show  a  marked  increase. 

A  list  of  the  articles  on  which  the  Government  placed  an  embargo 
follows;  also  consular  reports  from  Florence,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Milan, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Pome,  and  Venice. 


ARTICLES  ON  WHICH  AN  ABSOLUTE  OR  PARTIAL  EMBARGO  WAS  PLACED. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Rice. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Other  grains  not  mentioned  here  (lupines, 
beans,  chick-peas,  and  millet  may  be 
exported). 

Flour . 


Semolina. 

Bread  and  sea  biscuits. 
Hay. 

Straw. 

Carob  bean. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Donkeys. 


87285°— Bull.  170—15 - 6 
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Bovine  animals. 

Fresh  and  chilled  meats. 

Live  pigeons. 

Wearing  apparel  and  equipment  for  troops. 
Prepared  skins. 

Cloths. 

Linen  and  cotton  goods. 

All  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  last. 

Every  kind  of  vehicle,  including  aero¬ 
planes  and  dirigibles. 

Coal. 

Petroleum. 

Benzine. 

Glycerine. 

Lubricating  goods. 

Aluminum . 

Brass. 

Lead. 

Flint. 

Nitrate  of  soda. 


Sulphuric  acid. 

Calcium  carbide. 

Sulphuric  anhydride. 

Picric  acid. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 

All  medicines. 

All  kinds  of  sanitary  goods. 

Surgical  instruments. 

The  goods  indicated  in  article  216  of  the 
code  of  the  mercantile  marine — e.  g., 
cannons,  rifles,  etc. 

Raw  hides. 

Pigs. 

Dried  vegetables  (only  partially  prohib¬ 
ited). 

Macaroni,  etc.  (only  partially  prohib¬ 
ited). 

Cheese,  in  the  same  proportion  as  last 
year. 

Portable  railways. 

Gold  bars  or  rods  and  money. 


Florence,  Italy,  November  4,  191 

There  has  been  no  noticeable  change  in  average  retail  prices  of 
foods  caused  by  the  war.  The  following  table  is  a  comparison  of 
prices  for  October  24,  1912,  1913,  and  1914.  It  was  thought  best  to 
give  these  quotations,  as  owing  to  lack  of  cold  storage  facilities  prices 
fluctuate  considerably  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Increases  for 
1913  and  1914  over  1912  are  shown  in  percentage. 


Articles. 

Oct.  24, 
1912. 

Oct.  24, 
1913. 

Oct.  24, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease, 
1913. 

Per  cent 
of  in-' 
crease, 
1914. 

Wheat  flour,  A,  per  pound . 

SO. 050 

SO. 050 

$0. 050 

Wheat  flour,  B,  per  pound . 

.042 

.042 

.039 

i  6 

Corn  meal,  per  pound . 

.  020 

.026 

.025 

i  3 

Chestnut  flour ,  per  pound . 

.051 

.051 

.  033 

134 

Fine  wheat  flour,  per  pound . 

.053 

.  053 

.  052 

i  2 

Pastes  A 1  A ,  per  pound . 

.052 

.052 

.  053 

2 

Pastes  A1  B^  per  pound . 

.047 

.047 

.051 

7 

Rice,  per  pound  . . 

.051 

.052 

.047 

2 

i  7 

Bread,  de  luxe,  per  pound . 

.055 

.053 

.057 

15 

3 

Bread,  first,  per  pound . 

.044 

.039 

.044 

i  10 

Bread^  second,  per  pound . 

.039 

.036 

.039 

i  9 

2 

Bread,  third,  per  pound . 

.036 

.031 

.032 

i  15 

i  10 

Beans,  white,  per  pound . 

.046 

.039 

.038 

i  15 

i  19 

Beans,  red,  per  pound . 

.044 

.041 

Beans,  eye,  per  pound . 

.019 

.038 

.038 

123 

i  23 

Lentils,  per  pound . 

.073 

.073 

.073 

Vetches, "per" pound . 

.032 

.032 

.032 

Chestnuts,  per  pound . 

.032 

.031 

.033 

i  5 

3 

Chestnuts,  small,  per  pound . 

.020 

.018 

.024 

i  13 

17 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.014 

.011 

.013 

i  19 

16 

Olive  oil,  per  pound . 

.  ISO 

.  189 

.  189 

5 

5 

Chickens, "per  "pound . 

.211 

.215 

.191 

2 

i  9 

Turkeys,  per  pound . 

.224 

.329 

.211 

47 

16 

Veal  with  bone,  per  pound . 

.213 

.224 

.244 

3 

12 

Veal,  boned,  per  pound . 

.329 

.316 

.333 

i  4 

1 

Veal,  rump,  per  pound . 

.184 

.  184 

.184 

Vealj  rib,  per  pound . 

.  197 

.  197 

.211 

7 

Veal,  roast,  per  pound . 

.224 

.211 

.224 

i  6 

Veal,  fillet,"  per  pound . 

.289 

.263 

.289 

i  9 

Ox,  rump  steak",  per  pound . 

.  175 

.175 

.  175 

1  Decrease. 
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Articles. 


Ox,  rib,  per  pound . 

Ox,  roast,  per  pound . 

Ox,  best  cuts,  per  pound . 

Lamb,  shoulder ,. per  pound. . . . 
Lamb,  leg  and  rib,  per  pound. . 

Pork,  per  pound.. . 

Mutton,  per  pound . . 

Coffee,  raw,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  roasted,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  white,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  brown,  per  pound. .' _ 

Pepper,  per  pound . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Margarine,  per  pound . . 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

Lard,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  Parmesan,  per  pound.. 
Cheese,  Gorgonzola,  per  pound 
Cheese,  Holland,  per  pound.... 
Cheese,  Tuscan,  per  pound. . . . 

Sausage,  per  pound . 

Bologna  sausage,  per  pound. . . 

Ham  ,  per  pound . 

Codfish,  dried,  per  pound . 

Stockfish,  per  pound . 

Anchovies,  per  pound . 

Charcoal,  per  pound . 

Petroleum,  per  pound . 

Wine,  red,  old,  quart . 

Wine,  red,  quart . 

W ine,  white,  quart . . 

Wine,  vinegar,  quart . 

Milk,  skimmed,  quart . 

Milk,  natural,  quart . 

Eggs,  dozen . 


Oct.  24,. 
1912. 

Oct.  24, 
1913. 

Oct.  24, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in-  1 
crease, 
1913. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease, 
1914. 

$0. 184 

$0. 184 

$0. 193 

5 

.211 

.  175 

.175 

1  17 

1  17 

,-211 

.197 

.211 

1  6 

.154 

.154 

.140 

19 

.175 

.197 

.193 

13 

10 

.197 

.197 

.197 

.219 

.219 

.219- 

.355 

.338 

.368 

1  5 

4 

.461 

.447 

.447 

13 

L3 

.136 

.136 

.132 

13 

.136 

.127 

.127 

1  6 

*6 

.298 

.298 

.298 

.329 

.329 

.285 

1  13 

.197 

.  197 

.197 

.197 

.206 

4 

.167 

.167 

.167 

.268 

.272 

.272 

2 

2 

.232 

.250 

.211 

8 

1  9 

.268 

.276 

.  250 

3 

1  ? 

.241 

.263 

.276 

9 

15 

.417 

.417 

.417 

.351 

.373 

.  373 

6 

6 

.439 

.461 

.461 

5 

5 

.145 

.096 

.136 

133 

1  6 

.145 

.132 

.167 

1  9 

15 

.241 

.241 

.241 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.038 

.038 

.038 

.164 

.  155 

.127 

1  6 

1  22 

.115 

.106 

.091 

1  8 

1  21 

.100 

.106 

.091 

5 

1  9. 

.067 

.082 

.082 

22 

22 

.  055 

.055 

.055 

.100 

.064 

.  064 

1  36 

1  36 

.290 

.  2S0 

.318 

*3 

10 

1  Decrease. 


Genoa,  Italy,  November  7,  1914. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  and  marked  increase  in  cost  of  living  in 
Genoa  during  the  past  five  years,  covering  not  only  foodstuffs  but 
also  house  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  and  power. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war,  prices  took  a  jump,  in  some 
cases  of  over  100  per  cent,  and  coal  rose  to  five  times  its  normal 
value.  After  the  receipt  of  large  consignments  of  coal,  that  article 
dropped.  The  Government  undertook  to  regulate  food  prices, 
which  resulted  in  checking  the  rise  somewhat.  The  Government 
prohibited  the  reexportation  of  foodstuffs,  which  has  done  more  to 
lower  prices  than  anything  else.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  measures 
of  the  Government  have  contributed  to  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
for  taxes  on  business  enterprises  have  been  increased,  causing  dealers, 
in  turn,  to  increase  the  cost  of  their  goods.  There  have  also  been 
general  advances  in  the  articles  which  come  under  the  head  of  Govern¬ 
ment  monopolies,  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  and  matches,  a  recent  advance 
of  the  latter  taking  the  form  of  a  smaller  box  and  fewer  matches. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  retail  prices,  including  the  city  duty 
or  “  octroi  ’7  during  the  month  of  July,  1914,  and  the  month  of  October, 
1914,  and  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices 

July,  1914. 

Priee«; 

October,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

80. iQ3-sn.  218 

$0. 21S-S0. 264 
. 035-  .  044 

17 

Beans,  dried,  per  pound . 

.035- 

.040 

5 

Beef,  per  pound.  ." . 

.  132- 

.245 

.114-  .227 

1  10 

Bread",  first  quality,  per  pound . 

.039- 

.044 

49 

Bread,  second  quality,  per  pound . 

.035- 

.040 

. 039-  .  044 

10 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.263- 

.307 

.  285-  .  327 

7 

Cheese,  Parmesan,  per  pound . 

.263- 

.307 

.307-  .351 

15 

Cheese,  Piacentino,  per  pound . 

.  2S0- 

.332 

.264-  .351 

°  5 

Cheese,  Sardinian,  per  pound . 

.193- 

.263 

.  218-  .  263 

Com  meal,  per  pound . 

.026- 

.031 

.026-  .035 

7 

Codfish,  per  pound . 

.  088- 

.131 

.110-  .153 

20 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.298- 

.395 

.314-  .482 

15 

Charcoal,  per  pound . . . 

.011 

.011-  .013 

8 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

.170- 

.230 

.  290-  .  420 

78 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.177- 

.218 

. 218-  .  264 

22 

Macaroni,  first  quality^  per  pound . 

.055 

.059 

13 

Macaroni,  second  quality,  per  pound . 

.041- 

.045 

.045-  .055 

16 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.  055— 

.  063 

. 063-  .  073 

15 

Olive  oil,  first  quality,  per  quart . 

.  365— 

.  454 

. 379-  .  502 

7 

Olive  nil  seeoud  quality,  per  quart . 

.274- 

.365 

.274-  .331 

i  5 

Peas,  per  pound . 

.026- 

.031 

. 055-  .  068 

114 

Petroleum,  per  quart . 

.064 

. 064-  .  073 

7 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.  055- 

.064 

. 055—  . 068 

4 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.009- 

.010 

.013-  .017 

60 

V eal ,  per  pound . - . 

.245- 

.368 

. 218-  .  395 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.218- 

.227 

.  218-  .  245 

4 

Stoekfish ,  per  pound . 

.105- 

.159 

.150-  .195 

31 

Pnrk,  per  pound . 

.175- 

.263 

Wheat,  flour,  per  pound . 

.035- 

.036 

. 036-  .  044 

13 

Su£3X,  Dcr  Dound . 

.132 

.132 

i  Decrease. 


2  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 


Leghorn,  Italy,  November ,  1914- 
The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  the  principal  items  affecting 
the  cost  of  living  for  a  period  just  before  the  war  and  at  the  present 
time,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 


Flour,  per  pound . 

Corn  meal,  per  pound . 

Beef,  fillet,  per  pound . 

Beef,  round,  per  pound . 

Beef,  boiling,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

Salt,  per  pound . 

Bread,  per  pound . 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 

Beans,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

Lard,  per  pound . 

Pork,  per  pound . - . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Apples,  per  pound . 

Wine,  per  flask . 

Codfish,  dried,  per  pound . 

Soda,  per  pound . 

Soap,  per  pound . 

Charcoal,  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds) 
Coal,  metric  ton  (2204.6  pounds) . 


Prices 
before  the 
war. 

Present 

prices. 

Ber  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

80.053 

SO. 053 

.026 

.026 

SO. 263-  .307 

SO. 263-  .307 

.145-  .237 

.263 

38 

.132-  .158 

.158-  .211 

27 

.132 

.132-  .149 

7 

.491-  .526 

. 526-  . 658 

16 

.053 

.053 

.033-  .035 

.  035 

3 

.351 

.351 

.232 

i  .347-  1.386 

58 

.053 

.  058 

10 

.044 

.053 

20 

.013-  .018 

.013-  .018 

.219 

.219 

.237 

.237 

.064 

.064 

. 035—  .0/9 

. 035-  .  079 

. 154-  .  386 

.154-  .386 

.061-  .070 

.105-  .132 

80 

.018 

.026 

50 

.088 

.105 

20 

2.316 

2.895 

25 

11.580 

13.510 

17 

1  Same  this  season  as  at  the  same  season  last  year. 
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Milan,  Italy,  November  10,  1914 • 

The  great  European  war  lias  not,  as  yet,  appreciably  affected  the 
cost  of  living  in  this  district.  The  stoppage  of  importation  of  grain 
has  increased  the  prices  of  home  products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  articles  affected,  giving 
prices  for  July  29,  1914,  and  November  7,  1914,  with,  the  percentage 
of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices 

July  29,  1914. 

Prices 

Nov.  7,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Wheat,  Italian,  per  220  pounds . 

$5.11 

$6. 27 

23 

Wheat,  imported,  per  220  pounds . 

5.50 

0) 

$7. 53-  7.  83 

Flour,  per  220  pounds . 

$6.47-  6.95 

14 

Bread,  per  2.2  pounds . 

.085 

.09 

6 

Potatoes,  per  220  pounds . 

1.54 

2.70 

75 

Rice,  per  220  pounds . 

4.05-  5.40 

4. 44-  5.  79 

8 

1  None  imported. 


Naples,  Italy,  November  18,  1914- 

In  Naples  and  southern  Italy,  prices  of  some  articles  of  domestic 
production  have  advanced  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  prices  of 
imports  have  risen  higher.  To  meet  this  situation,  the  Government 
has  placed  an  embargo  on  practically  all  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
and  the  municipalities  have  fixed  maximum  prices  for  their  own 
markets. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  certain  articles  in  July  and  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1914,  follows;  also  prices  copied  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
municipality  of  Naples  fixing  maximum  prices  for  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1914. 


Articles. 

Prices  July  15, 
1914. 

Prices  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 

$0. 044 

$0. 048 

10 

Meat,  per  pound . 

.184 

.228 

24 

Bread,  per  pound . 

.031 

.037 

20 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

$0. 123-  .  140 

$0. 132-  .  149 

7 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.263-  .526 

.351-  .614 

22 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.033 

.039 

16 

Potatoes,  per  220  pounds . 

1.158 

2.316 

100 

Chickens,  each . . 

.483 

. 579-  .  772 

40 

Eggs,  each . 

.012 

.039 

233 

Haricot  beans,  per  pound . 

.011 

.013 

15 

Olive  oil,  per  quart . 

•  .365 

.411 

13 

The  following  prices  are  copied  from  a  bulletin  dated  November  1, 
1914,  issued  by  the  municipality  of  Naples: 


Articles. 

Price. 

Beef,  first  qualit-v,  per  pound . 

$0. 210 

Beef,  second  quality,  per  pound . 

.175 

Beef,  third  quality,  per  pound . 

.158 

Veal,  first  quality,  per  pound . 

.246 

Veal,  second  quality,  per  pound . 

.219 

Veal,  third  quality,  per  poimd . 

.184 

Buffalo,  first  quality,  per  pound . 

.175 

Buffalo,  second  quality,  per  pound. . 

.149 

Buffalo,  third  quality,  per  pound. . . 

.123 

Beef,  year-old,  first  quality,  per 
pound . 

.193 

Articles. 

Price. 

Beef,  year-old,  second  quality,  per 
pound . . . 

$9. 175 

Beef,  year-old,  third  quality,  per 
pound . 

.149 

Pork,  first  quality,  per  pound . 

.210 

Pork,  second  quality,  per  poimd.... 

.210 

Pork,  third  quality,  per  pound . 

.202 

Mutton,  first  quality,  per  pound .... 

.114 

Mutton,  second  quality,  per  pound.. 

.105 

Lamb,  first  quality,  per  pound . 

.140 

Lamb,  second  quality,  per  pound . . . 

.123 
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Articles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Macaroni,  first  quality,  per  pound... 
Macaroni, second  quality,  per  pound. 
Macaroni,  third  quality,  per  pound  . 

Bread,  white,  per  pound . 

Olive  oil,  first  quality  .per  quart . 

Olive  oil,  second  quality,  per  quart. . . 

Milk, sold  at  dairy, per  quart . 

Bread,  brown,  per  pound . 

Flour,  No.  2,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  cooking,  Roman,  old,  per 

pound . 

Cheese,  cooking,  Roman,  new,  per 

pound . 

Cheese,  cooking,  Sardinian,  per 

pound . 

Rice,  Japanese,  first  quality,  per 
pound . . . 


$0. 057 

Rice,  Japanese,  second  quality,  per 

.053 

pound . 

$0. 035 

.018 

Rice,corpetto,  per  pound . 

.031 

.037 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.011 

.365 

Beans,  per  pound . 

.033 

.329 

Eggs,  each . 

$0. 025-  .  029 

.073 

Bacon,  in  largepiece,  per  pound . 

.184-  .202 

.031 

Salt  pork,  per  pound . 

.  175 

.039 

Lard,  first  quality,  per  pound . 

.  193 

Lard,  second  quality,  per  pound. ... 

.175 

.216 

Charcoal,  first  quality,  per  pound. . . 

.013 

Charcoal,  twigs,  per  pound . 

.011 

.228 

Charcoal,  scraps,  per  pound . 

.003 

Sugar,  broken,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  in  squares,  per  pound . 

.  136 

.210 

.039 

.145 

Palermo,  Italy,  November  4,  101  ^ 

Sicily  has  not  suffered  greatly  as  yet  in  consequence  of  the  war, 
in  so  far  as  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned.  The  island  is  independent 
of  the  outside  world  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Coal  is  all  imported,  but  charcoal  and  oil  stoves  are  used  largely  for 
heating. 

The  following  list  shows  the  increases  on  November  1,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  July  1,  1914: 

Charcoal,  $0,193  per  220  pounds. 

Petroleum,  $1.16  per  57  gallons. 

Sugar,  $0.02  per  2.2  pounds. 

Meat,  $0.05  per  2.2  pounds. 

Bread,  $0.01  per  2.2  pounds. 

Macaroni,  $0.02  per  2.2  pounds. 

Flour,  $1.35  per  220  pounds. 

Pome,  Italy,  November  23,  191 J. 

By  reason  of  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Italian  Government 
to  fix  maximum  prices  for  staple  commodities  and  to  prohibit  export 
of  certain  goods,  prices  have  been  held  down  to  very  nearly  normal. 

The  following  table  shows  prices  on  July  15,  1914,  August  8,  1914, 
and  November  7,  1914.  Prices  on  the  last  two  named  dates  are 
maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  percentage  of 
increase  on  each  of  the  last  two  dates  over  the  first  is  also  shown. 


Articles. 


Bread,  ordinary,  per  pound . . . . 

Alimentary  paste  (macaroni,  etc.),  per  pound 

Rice,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  common,  per  pound . 

Dried  beans,  per  pound . 

Beef,  first  class,  without  bone,  per  pound . 

Beef,  second  class,  without  bone,  per  pound.. 
Beef,  third  class,  without  bone,  per  pound 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

Olive  oil,  per  quart . 

Butter,  per  pound . . 

Lard,  per  pound . 

Ham,  per  pound . * . 

Salame  (sausage),  per  pound . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Cheese,  common,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  Roman,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  per  pound . . . 

Coffee,  roasted,  per  pound . 

Petroleum,  per  quart . 


Prices 
July  15, 
1914. 

Prices 
Aug.  8, 
1914. 

Prices 
Nov.  7, 

1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase 
Aug.  8. 

Percent 

of 

increase 
Nov.  7. 

$0. 036 

$0,036 

$0. 041 

13 

.055 

.059 

.059 

8 

8 

.050 

.  055 

.050 

9 

.023 

.014 

1  40 

:  050 

.032 

1  36 

.264 

.264 

.264 

.209 

.209 

.209 

.168 

.168 

.168 

.155 

.159 

.159 

3 

3 

.369 

.369 

.369 

.350 

.350 

.182 

.186 

.177 

3 

*3 

.482 

.482 

.482 

.350 

.350 

.  350 

.076 

.076 

.076 

. | 

.236 

.241 

.245 

2  ! 

4 

.245 

.245 

.245 

.132 

.136 

.136 

3  j 

3 

.373 

.373 

.  395 

6 

.085 

.085 

.085 

i 


1  Decrease. 
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Venice,  Italy,  November  10,  1914 . 

V enice  is  supported  to  a  large  degree  by  tourist  travel.  The  war  has 
curtailed  this  travel  to  a  great  extent,  consequently  hard  times  have 
come  for  a  great  many  of  the  people.  Food  produced  at  home  has 
not  made  any  material  advance  in  price,  but  clothing,  fuel,  etc.,  have 
advanced  considerably.  Exportation  of  eggs  and  of  potatoes  has 
been  prohibited  by  the  Government. 

The  cost  of  articles  of  food,  especially  the  character  of  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  common  people,  has  shown  but  little  relative  increase 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  In  August  there  was  formed  a  commission  of 
vigilance  for  the  regulation  of  the  market  of  articles  of  prime  necessity 
( Commissione  de  Vigilanza  per  la  Regolarita  del  Mercato  dei  Generi  di 
Prima  Necessita).  This  commission  has  since  September  1  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  a  list  of  necessaries,  together  with  the  retail  price  at 
which  they  must  be  sold.  The  retail  dealers  in  articles  of  food  are 
required  under  penalty  to  keep  this  list  posted  in  their  shops.  It  has 
been  published  each  week  in  the  daily  papers  of  Venice  under  dates 
of  September  1,  September  8,  September  22,  September  30,  October  7, 
October  21,  etc. 

Among  other  activities  this  commission  has  caused  the  bakers  to 
agree  on  a  uniform  price  of  white  bread  of  the  first  quality.  It  has 
agitated  for  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  eggs  and  potatoes,  and 
the  exportation  of  these  articles. has  now  been  forbidden  by  the 
Government. 

The  work  of  this  commission  has  been  effectual  in  keeping  prices 
both  moderate  and  uniform. 

The  lists  of  prices  for  October  5  and  November  7  are  shown  below, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  on  each  item  on  the  last 
date  over  the  first.  The  actual  increase  in  price  has  been  somewhat 
larger  than  the  list  would  indicate,  as  many  articles  are  listed  with 
both  the  minimum  and  maximum  price,  and  within  these  limits  the 
price  at  which  goods  were  actually  sold  has  tended  more  and  more 
toward  the  maximum. 


Articles. 


Meal,  white,  per  pound . 

Meal,  yellow,  per  pound . 

Bread,  first  quality,  Venetian,  per  pound . 

Bread,  first  quality,  municipal  loaf,  per  pound 

Bread,  hlaclc,  per  pound . 

Olive  oil,  per  quart . 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  quart . 

Rice,  Italian,  per  pound . 

Rice,  Tapanese,  per  pound . 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

Lard,  per  pound . 

Beef,  first  quality,  per  pound . 

Beef,  second  quality,  per  pound . 

Veal,  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . . . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Eggs,  fresh,  each . 

Eggs,  storage,  each . 

Cheese,  Sardinian,  salt,  per  pound . 

Macaroni,  Italian,  fine  quality,  per  pound . 

Macaroni,  Italian,  less  fine  quality,  per  pound. 

Beans,  large,  per  pound . 

Beans,  smaller,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

Coffee,  Santos,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

Fire  wood  fagots,  per  bundle . 

Kindling  wood,  per  bundle . 

Charcoal  of  soft  wood,  per  pound . 


Prices  Oct.  5, 
1914. 

Prices  Nov.  7, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

.  $0.  021-$0.  023 

$0.  025-80. 026 

16 

.021-  .025 

.023-  .026 

8 

. 039-  .  043 

.042-  .046 

6 

.  039 

.042 

7 

.  037 

.039-  .040 

7 

.365-  .457 

. 365—  .  457 

. 292-  .  329 

.292-  .329 

. 044-  .  053 

. 044-  .  053 

.  035-  .  039 

.  035-  .  039 

. 175-  .  202 

. 175-  .  202 

.  175 

.  175 

. 140-  .  193 

.  140-  .  193 

. 123-  .  167 

. 123-  .  167 

. 193-  .  246 

. 193-  .  246 

.140-  .  184 

. 140-  .  184 

.  04  b-  .  055 

. 046-  .  055 

.023 

.029 

25 

1 . 

.019-  .021 

.  175 
.047-  .051 

.  175 
.  053 

7 

.  046 

.  046 

.025-  .026 

.028-  .030 

14 

.035-  .037 

.040-  .044 

17 

.  128-  .  132 

.130-  .132 

1 

.298-  .316 

.298-  .316 

.011-  .012 

.018 

54 

.017-  .019 

.017-  .019 

.039-  .048 

.039-  .048 

.014-  .015 

.014-  .015 
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NETHERLANDS. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Dutch  legislature  amended 
the  law  of  August  28,  1851,  on  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  extending 
its  provisions  so  as  to  permit  of  the  seizure  and  sale  of  ordinary  com¬ 
modities  of  consumption  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  increases  in 
prices.  This  amendment  of  August  3,  1914  (Statsblad  No.  251), 
reads  as  follows: 

1.  As  soon  as  there  is  danger  of  war,  the  mayors  ( Burgemeesters )  may,  by  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  seize  immediately  and 
without  any  formality  foodstuffs,  raw  and  manufactured,  commodities  of  household 
use,  and  fuels. 

The  commodities  seized  in  this  manner  shall  be  placed  by  the  mayors  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  population  at  prices  not  exceeding  the  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  aforesaid 
minister. 

The  amount  of  indemnification  shall  be  fixed  by  two  appraisers  and  a  warrant  will 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  articles,  good  for  the  average  price  realized. 

The  warrants  shall  form  a  liability  of  the  city  where  the  seizure  has  taken  place  and 
shall  be  paid  as  soon  as.  possible. 

The  appraisers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 

2.  If  the  owner  of  the  commodities  in  question  is  prepared  to  keep  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  minister,  the  seizure  may  be  whived. 

3.  The  minister  may  order  the  mayor  of  a  designated  city  to  seize  special  kinds  or 
quantities  of  the  above-mentioned  commodities  and  place  them  partly  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  mayor  of  some  other  city  at  the  prices  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  minister. 

4.  Forage  is  included  among  the  above-mentioned  commodities. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  law  several  maximum-price  lists 
have  been  issued.  The  following  table  may  serve  to  show  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  first  decree  issued  and  those  of  the  most  recent  one  for 
the  principal  commodities  affected.  These  prices  are  applicable  only 
as  to  commodities  of  ordinary  quality  while  higher  prices  are  charge¬ 
able  for  special  qualities.  Many  municipalities  have  found  it  possible 
to  charge  lower  prices  than  those  fixed  in  any  instance. 

MAXIMUM  TRICES  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  COMMODITIES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  USE 

IN  THE  NETHERLANDS,  AS  FIXED  BY  DECREES,  DATED  AUG.  4,  1914,  AND  FEB.  3, 

1915. 

[Source:  Maandscbrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1914,  Vol.  9  (August), 

pp.  625,  626;  1915,  Vol.  10  (February),  pp.  194,  195.] 


Articles. 

Decree, 
Aug.  4, 
1911. 

Decree, 
Feb.  3, 
1915. 

Articles. 

Decree, 
Aug.  4, 
1914. 

Decree, 
Feb.  3, 
1915. 

Coffee,  Santos,  per  pound . 

SO. 212 

SO. 212 

Bread,  white,  milk,  per  pound. 

SO  047 

Collee,  Java,  per  pound . 

•  255 

Bread,  white,  half  milk,  per  pound 

044 

Coll'ee,  Preanger /per  pound . 

.321 

Bread,  white,  water,  per  pound. 

!oio 

Tea,  per  pound . 

.401 

Bread,  brown,  per  pound"  . 

$0. 036 

.036 

Sugar,  white,  refined,  per  pound.. 

.100 

.100 

Bread’  rye,  per" pound . 

.033 

0) 

Sugar,  brown,  per  pound . 

.  100 

.  100 

Rice,  other  than  Java,  per  pound. 

.046 

.046 

Sirup,  per  pound . 

.064 

.055 

Wheat,  hulled,  cleaned,  per  pound . 

.051 

.058 

Flour,  rye,  per  pound . 

.046 

.046 

Buckwheat,  hulled,  cleaned,  per 

Flour,  wheat,  per  pound . 

.046 

.  046 

pound . 

.046 

.  055 

Flourj  buckwheat"  per  pound _ 

.046 

.058 

Oatmeal,  per  pound . 

.046 

.  055 

Bread,  white,  per  pound . 

.040 

Beans,  brown,  per  pound . 

.055 

.046 

1  Not  reported. 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  COMMODITIES  OF  HOUSEHOLD  USE 
IN  THE  NETHERLANDS,  AS  FIXED  BY  DECREES,  DATED  AUG.  4,  1914,  AND  FEB.  3, 
1915 — Concluded. 


Articles. 

Decree, 
Aug.  4, 
1914. 

Decree, 
Feb.  3, 
1915. 

Peas,  per  pound . 

80. 055 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

$0  013 

.013 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.016 

.016 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.274 

.319 

Oleomargarine,  per  pound . 

.182 

.182 

Cheese,  Gouda,  full  cream,  May- 
September,  ripe,  State  branded, 
per  pound . 

.228 

Cheese,  Gouda,  full  cream,  May- 
September,  per  pound . 

.219 

Cheese,  Gouda,  full  cream,  green, 
State  branded,  per  pound . 

.  191 

Cheese,  Gouda,  green,  per  pound.. 

.  182 

Cheese",  Edam,""  May -September 
(40  per  cent  cream),  per  pound. . 

.201 

Cheese,  Edam,  green  (40  per  cent 
cream),  per  pound . 

.  182 

Cheese, "  Gouda  (40  per  cent 
cream),  per  pound . 

.  173 

Cheese,  Edam  and  Gouda  (30  per 
cent  cream),  per  pound . 

.146 

Articles. 

Decree, 
Aug.  4, 
1914. 

Decree, 
Feb.  3, 
1915. 

Cheese,  Edam  and  Gouda  (20  per 
cent  cream),  per  pound . 

$0. 128 

.  109 

Cheese,  Friesland,  spiced, 
per  pound . 

Cheese,  Leyden,  Delft,  with  cara¬ 
way  seed,  per  pound . 

.201 

Butter,  oil,  per  quart . 

$0. 240 
190 

.240 

Rape  oil,  per  quart . 

.219 

.047 

.013 

Soap,  soft,  green  or  yellow, 
per  pound . 

.044 

Soda,  per  pound . 

.  013 

Petroleum,  per  gallon . 

169 

.169 

Vinegar,  white, "per  flask . 

.056 

Coke,  per  bushef . 

.  113 

Coal,  anthracite,  stove,  nut  II, 
per  bushel . 

.255 

Coal,  anthracite,  stove,  nut  III, 
per  bushel. . 

.241 

Coal,  anthracite,  factory,  baker’s, 
etc.,  per  bushel . . . 

.156 

As  a  part  of  its  efforts  to  check  the  potential  rise  in  prices  the 
Government  took  over  the  entire  stock  of  wheat,  and  in  conformity 
with  a  special  law  of  August  3,  1914  (Statsblad,  No.  344)  /  prohibited 
the  export  of  cheese,  butter,  and  bread,  the  latter  in  so  far,  however, 
as  might  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  need  of  aiding  any  people  near 
the  border  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  bread.  The 
military  authorities  were  charged  with  the  oversight  of  such  export 
of  bread  over  the  neighboring  border. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative  to  the  sale  and 
export  of  grain  special  Government  bureaus  were  created.  Local 
provincial  and  municipal  committees  regularly  correspond  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  central  Government  in  following  and  studying  the 
movement  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities. 

By  January,  1915,  there  was  complaint  that  the  supply  of  wheat 
was  getting  somewhat  limited  and  advice  was  sent  to  the  munici¬ 
palities  to  husband  it  by  directing  the  use  of  wheat  flour  only  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  coarser  grains,  rye,  etc.1 2  Some  municipalities  had 
already  forbidden  the  use  of  unmixed  wheat  flour  in  the  making  of 
breach3 

The  American  consuls  in  the  Netherlands  report  that  retail  prices, 
by  November,  1912,  had  risen  much  less  than  wholesale  prices.  This, 
it  was  thought,  indicated  that  dealers  were  charging  only  a  moderate 
advance  on  the  stocks  they  had  on  hand  in  the  early  part  of  the  war, 

1  Maandschrift  van  hetCentraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1914,  Vol.  9  (September),  p.  700; 
(October),  p.  843. 

2  Idem,  Vol.  10  (January),  1915,  p.  111. 

3  Idem,  Vol.  £  (October),  1914,  pp.  842,  843. 
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but  as  these  stocks  had  to  be  replenished  at  the  higher  wholesale 
rates,  retail  prices  would  show  a  sudden  and  pronounced  advance. 
In  such  necessaries  as  meats  and  vegetables,  little  or  no  increase  in 
price  had  taken  place,  as  the  supply  produced  within  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  abundant.  Index  numbers  of  27  principal  commodities 
were  recently  prepared  by  the  Dutch  statistical  office  and  are  here 
subjoined.  They  are  based  on  prices  furnished  by  6  cooperative 
concerns. 


RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  27  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  AND  HOUSEHOLD  COMMODITIES  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS,  AUGUST,  1914,  TO  FEBRUARY,  1915. 

[Source:  Maandschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1915,  Vol.  10  (March), 

p.  292.] 

(Prices  in  July,  1914=100.) 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Beans,  brown . 

102 

112 

115 

117 

117 

115 

112 

Beans,  white . 

102 

70 

80 

81 

81 

81 

83 

Peas,  green . 

100 

9G 

94 

96 

98 

100 

100 

Wheat,  hulled,  cleaned . 

10G 

112 

115 

121 

121 

121 

121 

Buckwheat,  hulled,  cleaned . 

104 

119 

127 

138 

138 

150 

158 

Oats,  hulled,  cleaned . 

100 

94 

97 

97 

100 

103 

106 

Cheese,  with  caraway  seed . 

100 

97 

98 

102 

100 

106 

106 

Cheese,  whole  milk . 

103 

97 

98 

102 

103 

104 

107 

Coffee . 

100 

101 

101 

102 

102 

104 

103 

Oleomargarine . 

100 

100 

102 

107 

10G 

10G 

106 

Flour, rye . 

105 

100 

105 

111 

114 

132 

136 

Flour,  wheat . 

105 

114 

114 

124 

•111 

119 

124 

Flour,  buckwheat . 

104 

109 

113 

109 

113 

122 

126 

Butter  oil . 

103 

106 

108 

108 

110 

113 

121 

Patent  oil . 

104 

106 

115 

115 

118 

121 

132 

Rape  oil . 

102 

103 

104 

108 

108 

110 

121 

Rice . 

103 

10G 

108 

108 

111 

111 

108 

Soda . 

100 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

120 

Starch . 

100 

103 

103 

103 

10G 

106 

110 

Sirup . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

104 

Sugar,  unrefined . 

104 

108 

110 

106 

10G 

106 

108 

Sugar,  granulated . 

104 

108 

109 

10G 

104 

10G 

106 

Tea . 

100 

101 

103 

102 

102 

103 

103 

Vermicelli . 

10G 

115 

118 

132 

138 

141 

150 

Soap,  British,  white . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

109 

115 

Soap,  green,  soft . 

100 

100 

105 

110 

119 

124 

124 

Salt . 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

All  articles . 

102 

102 

104 

106 

106 

109 

111 

Reports  from  the  American  consuls  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam 
follow : 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands,  November  9,  1914. 

The  following  list  of  articles,  entering  largely  into  the  cost  of  living, 
are  all  that  have  been  advanced  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  war.  Prices  are  shown  for  July  31,  1914,  and  October  31,  1914, 
with  the  percentage  of  increase. 
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Articles. 

Prices  July  31, 
1914. 

Prices  Oct.  31, 

1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Beans,  per  quart . 

$0. 105 

$0. 132 

26 

Bread,  per  Lpound  loaf . 

.05 

.06 

•  20 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.28 

.36 

23 

Cheese,  good,  per  pound . 

.20 

.24 

20 

Eggs,  each . 

.  038 

.044 

16 

Ham,  raw,  per  pound . 

.50 

.52 

4 

Ham,  cooked,  ner  pound . 

.54 

.56 

4 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.18 

.  22 

22 

Margarine,  per  pound . 

.18 

.20 

n 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.038 

.057 

50 

Onions,  per  quart . 

.017 

.022 

33 

Potatoes,  per  peck . 

.211 

.282 

33 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.048 

.060 

25 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.010 

.020 

25 

Sausage,  ner  pound . 

.212 

.224 

6 

Sugar,  lump,  ner  pound . 

.112 

.130 

15 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound . 

.100 

.  108 

8 

Sugar,  light  brown,  per  pound . 

.112 

.120 

7 

Tea,  per  pound . 

$0.40-  1. 150 

$0.  50-  1.  250 

13 

Rotterdam,  Netherlands,  November  10 ,  191 4. 

The  war  has  caused  a  material  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities  except  bread,  fresh  meats,  and  vegetables.  Bread  has  not 
increased  because  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Dutch  Government.  Fresh 
meat  and  vegetables  have  not  advanced  because  of  the  plentiful 
stock  of  cattle  and  large  quantities  of  vegetables  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  are  not  only  quite  sufficient  to  feed  the  inhabitants,  but  also 
to  allow  exportation. 

Such  groceries  as  macaroni,  oatmeal,  cocoa,  cereals,  etc.,  have 
increased  in  price  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  some  going  as  high  as  40 
per  cent.  Eggs  have  doubled  in  price,  now  selling  at  60  cents  per 
dozen.  Hard  coal  has  advanced  40  per  cent. 


RUSSIA, 

In  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  outbreak  of  war  was  followed  by  a 
sharp  rise  in  prices,  apparently  due  hi  the  main  to  panic.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  once  placed  an  embargo  upon  all  foodstuffs,  and  the 
municipalities1  fixed  maximum  prices  for  the  most  necessary  food¬ 
stuffs.  These  measures  had  a  steadying  influence,  the  prices  of 
domestic  products  either  remaining  normal,  or  in  some  instances 
sinking  below  their  usual  level.  The  price  of  imported  articles  rose 
sharply;  but  these  are  not  used  largely  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  cost  of  living  varies  so  much  from 
place  to  place  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  general  statement. 
Apparently  in  the  central  portions  of  Russia  prices  rose  but  little,  but 
Warsaw,  being  almost  within  the  war  zone,  experienced  sharp  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices;  while  in  Tiff  is,  which,  lying  in  the  extreme  southeast 
of  Russia,  is  presumably  much  affected  by  the  proximity  of  Turkey, 
there  was  a  serious  rise  in  the  cost  of  necessaries. 


1  See  especially  reports  from  the  U.  S.  consuls  at  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Tiflis,  and  Warsaw,  given  below. 
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Reports  from  the  American  consuls  at  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Riga, 
Tiflis,  and  Warsaw  follow: 

Moscow,  Russia,  November  16,  1914- 
The  embargo  placed  upon  practically  all  foodstuffs,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  together  with  prompt  and  energetic  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  authorities,  prevented  an  appreciable  rise 
in  the  prices  of  all  such  articles  produced  in  Russia.  At  first  there 
was  a  sharp  rise,  not  due  to  the  economic  effect  of  the  war,  but  to 
its  psychological  influence,  ffflie  Government’s  action,  however,  in 
preventing  the  exportation  of  food  supplies,  and  the  regulation  of 
prices  in  the  city  councils,  interfered  with  the  plans  of  the  dealers, 
who  had  expected  to  benefit  by  the  changed  conditions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  those  articles  controlled 
by  the  city  for  August  1  and  November  1,  1914,  with  the  percentage 
of  increase  on  the  latter  date: 


Articles. 

Prices  Aug.  1, 
1914. 

Prices  Nov.  1, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Macaroons,  per  pound . . . 

$0. 055-80. 100 

$0. 055-80. 065 

1  23 

Peas,  sugar,  per  pound . . . 

.220-  .605 

.  275-  .  700 

18 

Peas,  Russian,  per  pound . . . 

.  135-  .  190 

.  165-  . 190 

9 

Mustard,  Sareptsky,  per  pound . . . 

.220-  .330 

.165-  .290 

1  17 

Mushrooms,  white,  per  pound . 

. 880-  1. 100 

.  455-  .  880 

133 

Cacao,  Russian  grind,  per  pound . . . 

.550-  .820 

. 550-  .  660 

1  12 

Cacao,  imported  grind,  per  pound . 

.385-  .660 

.  820-  1.  210 

94 

Tea,  black,  per  pound . . . 

. 710-  1.  700 

. 710-  1.  710 

(2) 

Coffee,  certain  erades,  per  pound . 

.250-  .600 

. 330-  .  650 

15 

Mustard  oil,  per  pound . . . 

.165-  .220 

.165-  .200 

15 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  36.11  pounds . 

2. 800 

2.580 

18 

Olive  oil,  per  pound . 

. 33  -  .44 

. 33  -  . 465 

3 

Olives,  per  pound . 

.  25  -  .38 

. 26  -  .385 

2 

Honey,  best,  per  pound . 

. 065-  .  09 

.  065-  .  09 

Almonds,  per*pound . 

. 33  -  .  485 

.  27  -  .  475 

19 

Yeast,  per  pound . 

. 25  -  .33 

. 30  -  .33 

9 

Pepper,  white,  per  pound . 

.275-  .37 

.  55  -  .60 

78 

Pepper,  black,  per  pound . 

. 25  -  .33 

.50 

72 

Pepper,  cayenne,  per  pound . 

. 083-  .  10 

. 083-  .  10 

Rice,  best, "per  pound.* . 

.085-  .09 

.  09  -  .12 

20 

Sago,  Rostovsky,  per  pound . 

. 06  -  .09 

.  06  -  .09 

Sugar,  lump,  per  pound . 

.078 

.078 

Sugar ^  sawn,  per  pound . 

.083 

.083 

Sugar ,  granulated*,  per  pound . 

.065 

.065 

Sugar,  syrup,  per  36.11  pounds . 

1.50  -  2.00 

1. 50  -  2. 00 

Vinegar^  per  bottle _ * . 

.045-  .075 

. 06  -  .  075 

13 

Sausage,  boiled,  per  pound . 

.125-  .270 

. 16  -  .27 

9 

Grapes,  per  pound . 

.175-  .33 

.083-  .22 

1  40 

Lemons,  per  dozen . 

. 30  -  .48 

.36-  .48 

8 

Apples,  Russian,  per  dozen . 

. 09  -  .48 

.05-  .42 

U8 

Apples,  Tashkent,  per  dozen . 

. 24  -  .90 

. 24  -  .90 

Artichokes,  per  doz*en . 

.30  -  1.20 

;60  -  2.40 

100 

Russian  dry  beans,  per  pound . 

.055-  .065 

.04  -  .055 

1  21 

Large  turnips,  per  dozen . 

.  12  -  .30 

Sweet  potatoes*  per  pound . 

. 045-  .  05 

Head  cabbage,  p*er  dozen . 

.  30  -  .60 

. 42  -  .60 

13 

Cauliflower,  per*  dozen . 

.  60  -  1.  20 

.60  -  1.80 

33 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . 

.21 

.14 

133 

Huckleberry,  per  36.11  pounds . 

1.60  -  2.00 

.60  -  .70 

1  64 

Parsley,  per  hundred . 

. 17  -  .20 

. 15  -  .50 

76 

Celery,  per  hundred . 

. 25  -  .  375 

.30-  .75 

68 

Onions,  per  bushel . 

.52 

.35 

133 

Carrots,  per  hundred . 

.15-  .38 

. 15  -  .25 

1  25 

Cucumbers,  pickled,  per  hundred . 

. 40  -  .50 

.25-  .40 

128 

Radishes,  per  dozen . 

. 12  -  .36 

.  12  -  .36 

'Turnips,  per  hundred . 

.  25  -  .50 

.  25  -  .50 

Salads,  per  pound . 

.  04  -  .08 

.08-  .11 

58 

Beets,  per  hundred . 

.15-  .38 

. 15  -  .30 

1  15 

Aspara*gus,  per  pound . 

.22  -  1. 10 

Garlic,  per  pound . 

.055-  .11 

.065-  .085 

1  9 

Spinach,  per  pound . 

. 04  -  .  075 

.  055-  .  085 

22 

Peas,  large,  per  pound . 

.025 

.025 

Peas,  medium,  per  pound . 

.023 

.023 

1  Decrease.  2  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
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Articles. 


Peas,  fine,  per  pound . 

Peas,  best,  per  pound . 

Oats,  ordinary,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Wheat,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Rye,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Barley,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Buckwheat,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Semoule  (semolina),  per  36.11  pounds 

Peeled  barley,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Oatmeal,  per  36.11  poimds . 

Pearl  barley,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Wheat  flour,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Rye  flour,  per  36.11  pounds . 

Geese,  each . 

Turkeys,  each . 

Capons,  each . 

Chickens,  each . 

Fat  pullets,  each . 

Ducks,  each . 

Woodcocks,  each . . 

Partridges,  per  pair . 

Woodhens,  per  pair . 

Capers  (cock  of  the  woods),  per  pair. 

Hares,  each . 

Tenderloin,  per  pound . 

Roast  meat,  per  pound . 

First-grade  meat,  per  pound . 

Second-grade  meat,  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

Veal  chops,  per  pound . 

Pork,  best,  per  pound . 

Westphalian  ham,  per  pomid . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Cream,  per  quart . 

Butter,  Russian,  best,  per  pound 

Butter,  Finland,  per  pound . 

Butter,  Lifland,  per  pound . 

Butter,  salted,  best,  per  pound . 

Butter,  for  export,  perpound . 

Cheese,  Dutch,  per  pound . 

Cheese,  Swiss,  per  pound . . 

Charcoal,  per  ton . 

Coal,  ordinary,  per  ton . 

Anthracite,  per  ton . 

Wood,  first  grade,  “per  cord . 

Wood,  second  grade,  per  cord . 


Prices  Aug.  1, 
1914. 


$0. 023 
.033 

SO.  50  -  .66 
.625-  .73 
.  50  -  .  525 
. 55  -  .  625 
.875-  1.075 
1.30  -  1.45 
1.  22  -  1.  42 
1.30  -  1.40 
1.40  -  1.60 
1.  50  -  1.  60 
. 75  -  .81 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
.625 
.50 
1.00 
.50 
.70 
.90 


.08 

.32 

.28 

.35 

.35 

.30 


.045 
it"  85* ' 


13.  02 
8.  96 
7. 50 


Prices  Nov.  1, 
1914. 


SO.  023 
.033 

$0. 50  -  .55 


. 50  -  . 525 


1.30  -  1.39 

1.34  -  1.40 
1.  22  -  1.  425 

1.35  -  1.45 
1.  40  -  1.  60 
1.  45  -  1.  50 

.825-  .85 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
1.00 
1.00 
.65 
1.00 
.62 
.70 
.80 
.70 
.33 
.145 
.12 
.11 
.11 
.193 
.133 
.44 
.08 
.32 
.30 
.383 
.32 
.26 
.22 
.045 
.165-  .50 
IS.  60 
8.00  -12.  40 
12.  40 
8.  96 
7.68 


.25  - 

.11  - 

.09  - 
.  065- 

.11  - 

.115- 


.28  - 

.355- 
.305- 
.25  - 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


i  9 


38 


4 


i  5 
7 


40 


60 

30 


24 


4 

5 

i  11 
1  15 


4 

"5 

"2 


1  Decrease. 

Of  the  articles  on  which  prices  are  not  controlled  by  the  city: 

Drugs  increased  from  10  to  500  per  cent. 

Wine  increased  20  per  cent. 

Dry  goods  increased  from  5  to  15  per  cent. 

Ready-made  clothing  increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Shoes  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Coffee  increased  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  pound. 

Tobacco  increased  10  cents  per  pound. 

Petrograd,  Russia,  November  7,  1914. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Petrograd  has  not  changed  to  any  great 
extent  since  the  declaration  of  war. 

When  the  war  began  it  looked  as  if  the  prices  of  necessaries  might 
soar,  but  the  Russian  Government  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  on 
August  8  a  notice  was  published  by  the  Gradonachalnik  of  Petrograd 
setting  forth  the  maximum  prices  that  might  legally  be  charged  for 
necessaries.  Agents  of  the  police  were  ordered  to  watch  the  market, 
and  merchants  were  fined  if  found  selling  any  of  the  commodities 
named  at  a  higher  price  than  designated.  This  steadied  the  market 
at  once  and  prevented  excesses. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  prices  of  necessaries 
before  the  declaration  of  war  and  at  the  present  time,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase. 


Articles. 

July,  1914. 

November, 

1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Beef,  per  pound . 

SO. 10  -SO.  135 

80. 10  -SO.  12 

i  G 

FillePof  beef,  per  pound . 

.20  - 

.30 

.  20  -  .30 

Veal,  per  pound . 

.12  - 

.24 

.115-  .225 

1  6 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.09  - 

.18 

.08-  .16 

i  11 

Pork,  per  pound . . . 

.10  - 

.m 

.10-  .105 

i  5 

Ham ,  per  pound . . . : . 

.225- 

.30 

.30-  .45 

43 

Butter,  kitchen,  per  pound . 

.18  - 

.24 

. 20  -  .24 

5 

Button  table,  per  pound . 

.30  - 

.40 

.30-  .40 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.09 

.09 

Caviar,  per  funt  ( .9  pound) . 

3.00  - 

4.00 

2. 00  -  2. 50 

i  36 

Eggs,  her  10 . 

.  14  - 

.24 

.12-  .20 

i  16 

Milk,  per  liter  (1.05  quarts) . . 

.05  - 

.075 

. 05  -  .  075 

Cream,  per  liter  (1.05  quarts) . . 

.12  - 

.24 

. 12  -  .24 

Kerosene,  per  pound . . 

.02 

.025 

25 

1  Decrease. 


Chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  have  decreased  in  price. 

Cab  fares  have  increased. 

Furnished  rooms  have  advanced  in  price. 

All  grades  of  coffee  have  advanced  cents  per  pound,  and  sugar 
has  advanced  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Merchants  who  formerly  delivered  goods  free,  now  charge  20  cents 
to  40  cents  for  deliveries. 

A  translation  of  the  notice  fixing  maximum  prices  for  various 
necessaries  in  the  markets  of  Petrograd  follows: 

/ 

GOVERNMENT  PROCLAMATION. 

Notice  is  herewith  given  to  the  population  of  this  city  that  until 
further  orders  the  following  maximum  prices  are  fixed  for  the  retail 
sale  of  the  following  necessaries  of  life  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs: 


1.  Tcherkask  meat,  first  quality,  per  pound . . $0,185 

Tcherkask  meat,  second  quality,  per  pound . 12 

Tcherkask  meat,  third  quality,  per  pound . 10 

2.  Flour,  rye,  highest  grade,  per  pood  (36.11  pounds) . 805 

Flour,  coarse-grained,  rye,  per  pood  (36.11  pounds) . 695 

Flour,  grist,  rye,  per  pood  (36.11  pounds) . 61 

3.  Bread,  baked,  black,  per  pound _ . 015 

Bread,  half  white,  per  pound . 017 

Bread,  white,  per  pound . 03 

4.  French  bread,  as  heretofore,  according  to  order  of  1895. 

5.  Peeled  barley,  per  pound . 025 

Pearl  barley,  per  pound . 027 

Oats,  groat,  per  pound . 03 

Buckwheat,  per  pound . 025 

Millet,  per  pound . 025 

0.  Butter,  cream,  per  pound . .30 

Butter,  table,  per  pound . . 24 

Butter,  cooking,  per  pound . 22 

7.  Eggs,  firsts,  per  10 . 15 

Eggs,  seconds,  per  10 . 14 

Eggs,  thirds,  per  10 .  .  125 

8.  Peas,  per  pound.. . .03 

9.  Macaroni,  ordinary,  per  pound . 045 

Macaroni,  best,  per  pound . 06 
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10.  Milk,  fresh,  per  bottle  (UJ  pints) .  $0.  05 

Milk,  homogenized  or  sterilized,  per  bottle  (1|  pints) . 075 

11.  Rice,  per  pound . 045 

12.  Oats,  best,  per  sack  (216.66  pounds) . . .  3.  75 

Oats,,  ordinary,,  per  sack  (216.66  pounds) . .  3. 10 

13.  Kerosene,  per  pound . 05 

14.  Vegetable  oil,  sunflower  and  flax,  per  pound . . 08 


(Signed) 

July  26  and  August  8,  1914. 


Maj.  Gen.  Prince  Obolensky, 

Gradonachalnik  of  Petrograd. 


Riga,  Russia,  November  7,  1914 . 

The  following  table  shows  retail  prices  in  Riga  in  November,  as 
compared  with  quotations  at  the  end  of  July  last.  Percentage  of 
increase  is  also  shown: 


Articles. 

Prices  July  31, 
1914. 

Prices  Nov.  5, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Butter,  per  pound . . . 

$0.  228-40.  285 

80.  228-10.  285 

Flour,  per  112  pounds . 

3.516-  3.  83 

5.745 

56 

Milk,  per  gallon . 

.234 

,292 

25 

Potatoes,  per  112  pounds . 

1. 183 

.946 

i  20 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.068 

.074-  .085 

17 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.091-  .102 

.068-  .08 

i  23 

Veal,  per  pound . 

. 102-  .  16 

. 102-  .  16 

Beef,  per  pound . 

. 102-  .  125 

.  102-  .  125 

Eggs ,  "pend  ozen . 

. 185-  .  247 

.  185-  .  247 

Pepper,  per  pound. . 

.228-  .256 

.570-  .684 

159 

Coffee,  per  pound . . . 

.256-  .399 

. 370-  .456 

26 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.034-  ,0.80 

.102-  .074 

54 

1  Decrease. 


Tiflis,  Russia,  December  7,  1914 • 
The  prices  of  provisions  as  established  by  the  local  authorities  aver¬ 
age  20  per  cent  higher  since  the  war  began  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1913.  Meat,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  good  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  range  from  20  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  Government 
prices.  The  highest  increase  is  noted  in  the  cost  of  coffee,  chocolate, 
and  imported  groceries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  on  some  commodities  before 
and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,,  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 


Prices  before 
the  war. 


Present  prices. 


Sugar,  per  funt  (.903  pound) . . . 

Flour,  first  grade,  per  barrel . 

Flour,  second  grade,  per  barrel . . . 

Flour,  third  grade,  per  barrel . 

Wheat,  per  100  pounds . 

Corn,  per  100  pounds . . . 

Barley,  per  100  pounds . . . 

Oats,  per  100  pounds . 

Beans,  per  100  pounds . 

Hay,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds . 

Anthracite  coal,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 

Wood,  per  cord . 

Charcoal . 

Clothing,  domestic . 


$0. 07 
5.23 
4.  79 
4. 36 
1.38 
1.11 
1.11 
1.38 
.89 

7.20 
13.85 

8.21 


$0. 145 
6.32 
5.77 
5.50 
1.66 
1.25 
1.47 
1.66 
.50 
9. 97 
16.  62 
13.06 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


107 
21 
20 
26 
20 
13 
33 
20 
l  44 

38 

20 

59 

250 

20 


1  Decrease. 
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Warsaw,  Russia,  November  7,  1914. 

Prices  of  all  kinds  of  food  products  rose  rapidly  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  but  later  receded  somewhat.  Speculation  was  checked  by 
the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Government.  In  October  when 
the  Germans  approached  to  within  25  miles  of  Warsaw,  prices  again 
advanced. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  retail  prices  for  the  principal 
food  products  and  other  commodities  in  Warsaw,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  prevailing  before  the  war.  The  percentage  of  increase  is 
also  shown. 


Articles. 

Prices  before 
the  war. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Rye  bread,  per  pound . 

SO.  03.1 

SO.  04  -SO.  044 
. 077-  .  102 

27 

Milk . 

• 

.  05 

79 

Butter,  per  pound . 

$0. 286- 

.344 

.426- 

.456 

40 

Eggs,  each . 

.01 

.02  - 

.025 

125 

Beef,  medium  quality,  per  pound . 

.  126 

.160 

27 

Tenderloin,  per  pounu . 

.171- 

.200 

.  256 

38 

Veal,  per  pound . 

.  142 

.  200 

41 

Pork,  per  pound . 

.111- 

.  142 

.171- 

.200 

46 

Fish,  live,  per  pound . 

.  171 

.289- 

.344 

85 

Young  chickens,  each . 

.15 

.31 

107 

Fowls,  large  size,  each . 

.41 

.72  - 

1.000 

no 

Bacon,  smoked,  per  pound . 

.  156 

.183- 

.  194 

21 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.033 

.  056— 

.067 

83 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.011 

.033- 

.  056 

300 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.081 

.091- 

.097 

16 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.144 

.183 

27 

Peas,  dried,  per  pound . 

.067 

.091 

37 

Herrings,  salt,  each . 

.017 

.  056- 

.080 

323 

Coal,  per  100  pounds . 

.32 

1.40 

338 

Wood,  per  100  pounds . 

.50 

.86 

72 

Petroleum,  per  quart . 

.06 

.085 

42 

Lrmndry  soap,  per  pound . 

.07 

.11 

57 

29-30 

Caviar . 

1  50-60 

1  Decrease. 


SERVIA. 

Nish,  Servia,  December  12,  1914. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  prices  advanced  materially,  but  after 
the  withdrawal  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  prices  again  receded. 
The  places  to  which  the  refugees  fled  were  then  subjected  to  higher 
prices,  until  the  Government  fixed  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  were  thus  kept  from  advancing  in  price. 

Imported  articles  have  increased  in  price  on  an  average  25  per  cent. 

Petroleum,  salt,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  matches  are  controlled  by  the 
State  monopoly  and  have  not  been  increased. 
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THE  THREE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES. 

Monthly  prices  have  been  published  by  the  Swedish  labor  office 
since  1904. 1  Norway  has  gathered  similar  statistics2  since  January  15,  . 
1911,  when  the  gathering  of  monthly  prices  was  begun  by  correspond¬ 
ence  with  retail  merchants,  cooperative  stores,  and  women’s  clubs 
from  12  cities  or  towns  and  from  7  rural  districts,  reports  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  20  centers  at  present.  Denmark  began  in  1905  the 
yearly  publication  of  retail  prices;  and  recently  the  statistical 
bureau  made  an  investigation  of  prices  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
and  continued  it  through  October.3  The  Norwegian  labor  office 
has  made  use  of  these  statistics,  and  has  constructed  comparable 
tables  of  prices  as  between  the  different  Scandinavian  countries. 
These  tables  are  published  in  its  labor  journal  (Sociale  meddelelser 
Christiania,  1914,  No.  5,  pp.  242,  243). 

Probably  these  tables  are  fairly  comparable  because  of  the  similar¬ 
ity  in  the  terminology  of  food  products,  of  customs  and  habits,  and 
of  economic  conditions  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  COPENHAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  AND 
CHRISTIANIA  DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER,  AND  OCTO¬ 
BER,  1914. 

[Source:  Sociale  meddelelser  utgit  av  Socialavdelingen  under  Departementet  for  sociale  saker,  liandel, 

industri  og  fiskeri.  Christiania,  1914.  No.  5,  p.  242.] 


Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Articles. 


Pork,  fresh,  sides,  per  pound 

Pork,  salt,  per  pound . 

Butter,  creamery,  per  pound 
Oleomargarine,  per  pound. . . 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

Rye  flour,  per  pound . 

Wheat  flour,  per  pound . . 

Rice,  per  pound . 

Peas,  yellow,  per  pound . 


July. 

August. 

October. 

SO.  134-SO.  149 

$0. 122-80. 134 

SO.  149-JO.  170 

.170 

.158 

.170 

. 280-  .  292 

. 207-  .  280 

.304-  .316 

.143-  .170 

.151-  .177 

.165-  .192 

. 209-  .  257 

. 380-  .  450 

.029-  .032 

.044-  .016 

. 044-  .  046 

. 034-  .  041 

.044-  .053 

. 036-  .  049 

.044-  .068 

. 049-  .  085 

.061-  .097 

.  049-  . 058 

. 053-  .  073 

.091 

Articles. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Christiania,  Norway. 

July. 

Au¬ 

gust. 

Sep¬ 

tem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

July. 

Au¬ 

gust. 

Sep¬ 

tem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Beef,  fresh,  steak,  per  pound . 

SO.  152 

SO. 162 

$0. 158 

SO. 100 

SO.  160 

SO.  157 

$0. 145 

SO.  134 

Beef,  fresh,  soup,  per  pound . 

.124 

.  128 

.  125 

.119 

.153 

.  137 

.122 

.114 

Veal,  fresh,  fattened,  per  pound . 

.176 

.171 

.167 

.171 

.171 

.182 

.165 

.168 

Lamb,  fresh,  frying,  per  pound . 

.  196 

.187 

.107 

.163 

.186 

.175 

.148 

.137 

Lamb,  salt,  per  pound . 

.  150 

.  145 

.139 

.  142 

.134 

.  114 

Pork,  fresh,  sides,  per  pound . 

.181 

.188 

.182 

.188 

.176 

.188 

.186 

.182 

Pork,  salt,  per  pound . 

.182 

.192 

.184 

.182 

.194 

.202 

.194 

.191 

Butter,  creamery,  per  pound . 

.299 

.291 

.299 

.334 

.311 

.299 

.291 

.323 

Oleomargarine,  per  pound . 

.169 

.175 

.181 

.190 

.170 

.ISO 

.180 

.180 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . 

.241 

.249 

.281 

.392 

.289 

.273 

.267 

.399 

Rye  flour,  per  pound . 

.029 

.034 

.032 

.034 

.024 

.  033 

.033 

.043 

Wheat  flour,  per  pound . 

.039 

.049 

.015 

.047 

.039 

.043 

.044 

.046 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.051 

.053 

.  055 

.055 

.057 

.  006 

.004 

.003 

Peas,  yellow,  per  pound . 

.032 

.035 

.041 

.053 

.049 

.055 

.056 

.064 

1  Sociala  mcddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1904-1915. 

2  Sociale  meddelelser  utgit  av  Socialavdelingen  under  Departementet  for  sociale  saker,  handel,  industri 
og  fiskeri.  Christiania,  1911-1915. 

a  Statistiske  cftcrrotninger.  Copenhagen,  1914,  No.  12. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  THREE  SCANDINAVIAN 

CAPITALS,  AUGUST  TO  OCTOBER,  1914. 

(Average  prices  for  Ju!y=lGO.) 


Articles. 

Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Christiania,  Norway. 

August. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

August. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

August. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Beef: 

Fresh,  steak . 

too 

100 

106 

104 

106 

98 

90 

83 

Fresh,  soup . 

100 

100 

103 

101 

96 

90 

SO 

75 

Veal,  fresh,  good . 

100 

100 

97 

94 

97 

106 

96 

98 

Pork . 

91 

109 

104 

101 

101 

107 

105 

103 

Butter . 

96 

109 

100 

102 

116 

96 

93 

104 

Oleomargarino . 

105 

115 

104 

107 

112 

106 

106 

106 

Eggs . . 

100 

184 

103 

117 

162 

94 

92 

138 

Rve  flour . 

113 

148 

116 

108 

117 

135 

135 

175 

Wheat  flour . 

129 

113 

125 

116 

122 

109 

112 

119 

Coflee . 

100 

100 

104 

104 

99 

101 

109 

105 

Sugar . 

103 

111 

103 

103 

103 

123 

132 

116 

Coke . 

200 

120 

155 

131 

120 

133 

123 

113 

DENMARK. 

• 

The  actual  and  prospective  increase  in  prices  in  Denmark  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  war  in  Europe  was  met  by  the  Government  in  two 
ways — first,  by  a  law  of  August  6  prohibiting  the  export  of  such 
food  products  and  consumers’  goods  as  might  be  determined  by  the 
minister  of  justice  through  royal  orders  and,  secondly,  by  a  law  of 
August  7  permitting  the  regulation  of  prices  of  similar  articles  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  export  prohibition  law  included  within  its  restrictions  seven 
classes  of  articles:  (1)  Food  products,  grains,  and  fodder;  (2)  fuels 
and  oils;  (3)  lumber,  iron,  and  steel;  (4)  gold  and  silver;  (5)  draft 
animals;  (6)  automobiles;  (7)  war  materials  and  supplies.  Infractions 
of  the  law  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  500  to  10,000  crowns 
($134  to  $2,680)  or  by  imprisonment,  and  goods  seized  are  subject  to 
confiscation. 

From  August  6  to  September  25  eight  decrees  or  ordinances  were 
passed,  specifically  designating  particular  commodities  in  the  above 
seven  groups  as  subject  to  the  export  prohibition.  Among  these 
commodities  have  been  gold  and  silver,  horses,  dogs,  etc.,  wool,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  grain,  etc. 

The  commission  on  export  prohibition  works  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  commission  on  the  food  supply.  This  latter  commission  was 
created  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  August  7,  1914,  on  the 
regulation  of  prices,  a  translation  of  which  here  follows.  The  com¬ 
mission  is  composed  of  12  members,  11  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
one,  an  expert  in  grains  and  flours,  selected  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior. 
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Provisional  Law  on  the  Regulation  of  Prices  of  Food  Products  and  Com¬ 
modities. 

[No.  164,  Aug.  7,  1914.] 

Section  1.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  prescribe  measures  for  the 
regulation  of  prices  of  food  products  and  commodities  under  which  authorization  the 
State  has  the  right,  upon  payment  of  compensation,  to  take  over  food  products  or 
commodities,  the  control  over  which  is  of  importance  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  purchase  price  of  such  commodities  as  the  State  may  take  over  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  commissions  the  scope  of  whose  authority  and  membership  shall  be  fixed  by 
royal  orders. 

Sec.  2.  This  law  shall  go  into  effect  immediately. 

A  royal  order  of  August  29,  1914,  provided  for  the  formation  of 
local  or  communal  commissions  on  the  food  supply. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  a  valuation  committee  was 
appointed  August  29  to  appraise  the  stock  of  grain  taken  over  in 
Copenhagen,  Frederiksberg,  and  IXellerup.  There  is  now  no  move¬ 
ment  of  wheat  in  the  Kingdom  which  is  not  subject  to  police  control, 
involving  power  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  supply,  its  quality, 
etc.,  and  power  to  demand  all  documents  and  papers  concerned  in 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  wheat.  (Decree  Aug.  31,  1914,  No.  193.) 
In  Copenhagen  the  wheat  supply  is  in  the  hands  of  the  city  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  on  August  28  there  were  reported  in  that  city  120,000 
barrels  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  although  some  of  this  was  bond 
wheat  consigned  to  Swedish  ports.  For  the  wheat  seized  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  the  Government  paid  16  crowns  ($4,288)  per  100  kilograms 
(220.46  pounds)  for  wheat  of  medium  quality,  or  $1.17  per  bushel  of 
60  pounds. 

Both  commissions,  that  on  export  prohibition  and  that  on  price  reg¬ 
ulation,  follow  closely  the  movements  of  supply  and  demand  for 
commodities  and  issue  reports  thereon  from  time  to  time.  The  price 
commission  has  also  gone  so  far  as  to  order  that  all  bread  shall  be 
made  of  a  blend  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  in  specified  proportions.  All 
bread  must  be  sold,  not  as  a  certain  standard  loaf,  but  according  to 
its  actual  weight  in  loaves  of  500  grams  (1.1  pounds)  and  over. 

Prices  were  fixed  on  the  sale  of  Danish  wheat  in  Copenhagen  from 
September  1  as  follows: 


First  grade .  16.  40  crowns  per  100  kilograms. 

Second  grade .  16.  15  crowns  per  100  kilograms. 

Equivalent  to: 

First  grade .  $1.  20  per  bushel  (60  pounds). 

Second  grade . .  1.  18  per  bushel  (60  pounds). 


The  first  flurry  in  the  coal  market  succeeding  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities  was  very  great.  Shortly  thereafter,  however,  imports  from 
England  began  again,  and  by  an  agreement  between  the  importers 
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and  the  commission  on  price  regulation  prices  were  fixed  as  follows: 
For  coal  under  existing  contracts  of  delivery  there  was  added  4 
crowns  ($1.07)  per  ton;  and  for  coke,  30  ores  (8  cents)  per  hectoliter 
(2.8377  bushels)  or  2.8  cents  per  bushel.  On  orders  to  retailers  and 
consumers,  the  same  prices  asked  at  the  beginning  of  August  were 
continued  with  an  additional  35  ores  (9.4  cents)  per  hectoliter 
(2.8377  bushels)  or  3.3  cents  per  bushel  in  the  case  of  coal,  and  40 
ores  (10.7  cents)  per  hectoliter  (2.8377  bushels)  or  3.8  cents  per  bushel 
on  coke.  These  additions  to  the  former  price  were  aimed  to  cover 
merely  freight  and  insurance  from  British  ports,  and  were  put  into 
effect  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  other  words,  increases  in  freight 
and  insurance  rates  have  been  responsible  for  these  price  increases. 

Early  in  November  the  Government  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  grain  on  hand  in  the  country.  At  that  date  (Nov.  9) 
there  were  on  hand  1,070,000  barrels  of  unground  wheat  and  1,790,000 
barrels  of  rye.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  consumption  this  was 
calculated  to  last  for  260  days  in  the  case  of  rye  and  200  days  in  the 
case  of  wheat.  And  this,  together  with  what  was  expected  from  the 
United  States,  would  make  a  sufficient  supply  of  wheat  for  240  days, 
and  of  rye  for  320  days. 

Average  retail  prices  of  certain  articles  of  food  consumption  in 
Denmark  during  July,  August,  and  October  of  1914  are  presented  in 
the  tables  which  follow: 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  IN  COPENHAGEN  IN  JULY,  AUGUST,  AND 

OCTOBER,  1911. 

[Source:  Statistiske  efterretninger  udgivet  af  det  Statistiske  departementet,  6  aarg.,  nr.  12  (Nov.  20),  nr. 

14  (Dec.  19),  1914.] 


Articles. 

July,  last 
week. 

August, 
first  week. 

October, 
last  week. 

December, 
last  week. 

Milk,  unskimmed,  bottled,  per  quart . 

50. 048 

SO. 050 

SO.  050 

SO.  045 

Butter,  creamery,  per  pound . 

.286 

.268 

.310 

.329 

Oleomargarine,  per  pound . 

.157 

.164 

.179 

.167 

Eggs,  fresh.  Danish,  per  dozen . 

.233 

.233 

.402 

.465 

Potatoes,  per  22.05  pounds . 

.525 

.612 

.482 

.510 

Peas,  yellow,  per  pound . 

.054 

.063 

.091 

.083 

Rye  meal,  per  pound . 

.030 

1.045 

.045 

Wheat  flour,  American,  per  pound . 

.038 

.044 

.041 

Oats,  hulled",  cleaned,  per  pound . 

.048 

.056 

.062 

.071 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.056 

.067 

.084 

.079 

Rye  "bread,  loaf,  per  pound . 

2. 018 

2.024 

.027 

.026 

Mixed  bread,  wheat  and  rye,  per  pound . 

.023 

.024 

Bread,  rve  flour,  best,  per  pound/. . 

2.029 

2.030 

2.033 

.046 

Bread,  French,  wheaten,  per  pound . 

2. 056 

2.062 

2.062 

.053 

Pork,  fresh,  shoulder,  brisket,  per  pound . 

.134 

.122 

.146 

.150 

Pork,  salt,  per  pound . 

.152 

.146 

.182 

Lard^  per  pound . 

.128 

.128 

.200 

.215 

Herring,  fresh,  each . 

.017 

.017 

.015 

.012 

Plaice,  per  pound . 

.245 

.245 

.175 

.143 

Sugar,  brown  or  moist,  per  pound . 

.044 

.044 

.048 

.044 

Kerosene,  per  gallon . 

.168 

.168 

.196 

.142 

Coal,  household,  per  bushel . 

.160 

(1 2 3) 

.174 

.161 

Coke,  crushed,  per  bushel . 

.118 

(3) 

.142 

.106 

1  Price  Aug.  15. 

2  Reported  from  a  single  cooperative  bakery. 

s  Prices  in  August  very  irregular;  increases  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 
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The  above  figures  were  prepared  by  the  Danish  statistical  office  and 
published  in  its  journal  (Statistiske  efterretninger).  The  inquiry  for 
December,  summarized  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette 
(January,  1915,  p.  6),  shows  that  the  total  effect  of  the  increase  in 
prices  for  that  month  on  the  cost  of  living  of  a  typical  working-class 
family  in  Copenhagen  would  not  exceed  10.3  per  cent  over  the  level 
of  July;  and  approximately  the  same  total  rise  took  place  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  towns  other  than  Copenhagen. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  relative  increase  in  prices  of 
certain  household  necessaries  which  took  place  between  the  last  week 
in  July  and  the  first  week  in  December. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICES  IN  DENMARK  BETWEEN  THE  LAST  WEEK  IN  JULY  AND  THE 

FIRST  WEEK  IN  DECEMBER,  1914. 

[Source:  The  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette.  London,  1915.  Vol.  23,  No.  1  (January),  p.  6.] 


Bread,  rye,  best  quality . . . 
Bread,  rye,  second  quality 
Bread,  French,  wheaten.., 

Flour,  Danish,  best . 

Barley,  pearl . 

Sugar,  brown  or  moist _ 

Coffee,  Santos,  cheapest.... 

Margarine,  cheapest . 

Milk,  unskimmed . . 

Beef,  cheapest . 

Veal,  cheapest . 

Lard . 

Fish,  cod,  split . 

Kerosene . 

Coke . 


Per  cent  of  increase  in  price  in — 


Articles. 


Copen¬ 

hagen. 


31 

48 

£0 

31 

44 

6 


19 

5 


35 

9 

17 

IS 


Large 

towns. 

Small 

towns. 

38 

28 

51 

44 

15 

19 

32 

32 

38 

30 

10 

10 

i  1 

21 

9 

5 

4 

i  8 

1 

i  6 

1 

39 

44 

9 

10 

28 

17 

10 

l  5 

1  Decrease. 


NORWAY. 

A  royal  order  of  August  4,  1914,  appointed  a  commission  with  power 
to  fix  prices  and  also  laid  an  export  prohibition  on  certain  designated 
articles.  Other  provisional  orders  of  a  similar  character  were  issued 
on  August  6  and  7.  These  orders  being  temporary  in  their  nature, 
a  law  of  the  same  tenor  was  passed  August  18.  This  act  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  this  country  in  the  original,  which  fact  has  made  it  necessary 
to  make  a  re  translation  of  it  from  the  Swedish.1  On  the  same  day  the 
law  was  passed  the  King,  according  to  its  provisions,  authorized  the 
commission  appointed  August  4  to  execute  its  provisions.  This  com¬ 
mission  on  the  food  supply  ( Provianteringskommission )  is  composed  of 
seven  members  and  is  empowered  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  of  desig¬ 
nated  commodities.  Detailed  regulations  under  the  act  (sec.  5)  are 
to  be  made  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  Local  food  commis¬ 
sions  have  also  been  appointed. 


1  Sociala  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1914.  No.  8,  p.  736. 
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The  first  list  of  maximum  prices  was  fixed  August  6  according  to 
the  provisional  order  of  August  4  already  mentioned.  Since  then 
prices  have  been  fixed  from  time  to  time,  but  by  September  30  all 
restrictions  ordered  had  been  gradually  removed.1 

Maximum  prices  on  grain,  flour,  and  bread  having  been  removed 
by  September  30,  a  new  order  was  issued  October  3  concerning  the 
sale  of  bread  by  weight  only. 

The  most  recent  available  order  or  circular  of  the  commission  on  the 
food  supply  is  dated  October  28,  1914,  and  fixes  prices  on  certain  grains 
and  flours  in  its  possession  (sec.  2,  act  of  Aug.  18). 

The  order  is  as  follows : 

The  State  commission  on  the  food  supply  until  further  notice  can  supply  at  the 
following  prices: 

From  Warehouses  in  Bergen. 

American  (Oregon)  barley,  large  grain,  good  quality,  not  as  clean  as  Danish  barley, 
but  cleaner  than  barley  from  Black  Sea  regions,  21  crowns  [$1.23  per  bushel  of  48 
pounds]. 

American  wheat  flour,  Gold  Medal,  first  grade,  roller  mill,  31  crowns  [$7.42  per 
barrel]. 

American  wheat  flour,  Gold  Medal,  extra  granular,  coarser  but  same  quality  as 
roller  mill,  and  specially  adapted  for  storing,  31  crowns  [$7.42  per  barrel]. 

From  Warehouses  at  Moss. 

Danish  barley,  21  crowns  [$1.23  per  bushel  of  48  pounds]. 

From  Warehouses  in  Christiania. 

Wheat,  hard,  winter,  adapted  to  storing,  22.50  crow  ns  [$1.64  per  bushel  of  60  pounds]. 

American  flour,  Gold  Medal,  first  grade,  roller  mill,  31  crowns  [$7.42  per  barrel]. 

American  flour,  Gold  Medal,  extra  granular,  coarser  but  same  quality  as  roller  mill, 
and  specially  adapted  for  storing,  31  crowns  [$7.42  per  barrel]. 

Prices  are  calculated  per  100  kilograms  [220.46  pounds],  gross  weight  (net  weight 
including  sack),  f.  o.  b.  warehouse. 

The  following  provisions  are  also  applicable:  (1)  Orders  from  communes  shall  be 
accompanied  by  cash,  or  (2)  an  official  guaranty  for  full  payment,  in  which  case  (a) 
credit  shall  be  extended  for  one  (1)  month  from  time  of  account  stated;  (b)  if  the  com¬ 
modities  are  stored  as  a  reserve  under  control  of  the  proper  official  in  such  manner 
that  the  commodity,  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part,  may  be  removed  without  special 
permission,  credit  may  be  extended  for  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
commodity  at  the  nearest  station  or  wharf;  (c)  said  special  permission  may  be  granted 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  three  months  provided  payment  is  made  for  the 
quantity  removed. 

The  commission  is  desirous  of  aiding  those  who  wish  it  to  make  arrangements  with 
millers  if  grinding  is  desired. 

Since  September  2,  1914,  a  royal  order  lias  been  enforced  requiring 
that  bread  shall  be  made  of  mixed  wheat  and  rye  flour. 


1  Sociale  raeddelelser  utgit  av  Socialavdelingen  under  Departementet  for  socialo  sakcr,  handel,  industri 
og  fiskeri.  Christiania,  1914.  No.  5,  p.  255. 
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The  translation  of  the  act  of  August  18  as  printed  in  the  journal  of 
the  Swedish  labor  office  (No.  S,  1914),  follows: 

Law  on  the  Sale  and  Export  of  Food  Products. 

[Aug.  18,  1914.] 

Section  1.  (1)  Until  further  notice  there  may  be  established  maximum  prices 
which  shall  not  be  exceeded  in  the  sale  of  food  products,  coal,  coke,  wood,  peat, 
mineral  oils,  forage,  and  other  necessaries.  Different  prices  may  be  fixed  for  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  trades,  respectively. 

In  the  retail  trade,  furthermore,  a  maximum  limit  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  be 
sold  to  any  one  consumer  at  any  one  time  may  be  fixed.  Maximum  prices  and  quanti¬ 
ties  are  determined  by  the  King  or  his  authorized  representatives. 

(2)  Every  person  concerned  is  required  to  report  to  such  authorized  representative 
mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph  according  to  the  rules  that  apply  to  witnesses  in 
criminal  suits,  except  that  oath  is  not  required. 

(3)  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  fix  maximum  prices  are  required  to  hold  as 
confidential  whatever  comes  to  their  knowledge  in  their  official  capacity. 

Sec.  2.  The  State,  a  county,  or  commune  may  require  to  be  transferred  to  it  supplies 
of  commodities  on  which  maximum  prices  are  fixed  according  to  section  1  to  such 
extent  as  necessary  and  provided  compensation  thereafter  is  paid,  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  maximum  prices.  Compensation  shall  in  each  instance  be  paid,  or 
adequate  security  given  until  a  further  time,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  taking  over 
of  the  goods.  Such  supply  may  be  seized  by  the  police  on  orders  from  the  proper 
authorities. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  prohibited  until  further  notice  to  use  grain  or  potatoes  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  beer  and  brandy,  and  likewise  the  sale  and  distribution  of  brandy  is  pro¬ 
hibited  until  further  notice. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  prohibited  until  further  notice  to  export  from  the  Kingdom  gold  and 
silver,  food  products,  horses,  animals  for  slaughter,  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  reindeer,  as 
well  as  coal,  coke,  wood,  peat,  mineral  oils,  forage,  and  other  articles  and  commodities 
which  the  proper  department  may  designate. 

Until  the  King  directs  otherwise  there  shall  be  excepted  from  this  provision  the 
following : 

.  (a)  Supplies  necessary  for  a  ship  on  a  pending  voyage; 

(b)  Fish  and  fish  products;  also  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  berries. 

Sec.  5.  The  King  or  his  authorized  representative  is  enqmwered  to  draft  more 
detailed  regulations  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  law. 

Likewise  the  King  or  his  authorized  representative  may,  in  a  special  case,  grant 
exceptions  from  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections. 

Sec.  6.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punishable  by  fines  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
six  months.  Commodities  which  are  found  to  have  been  sequestered  to  avoid  seizure 
according  to  section  2,  or  those  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  use,  sell,  or  distribute 
contrary  to  section  3  or  to  export  contrary  to  section  4  shall  be  confiscated  to  the  State 
treasury.  Likewise  there  shall  be  confiscated  beer  or  brandy  offered  contrary  to 
section  3. 

Sec.  7.  This  law  shall  go  into  effect  immediately.  The  King  may,  furthermore, 
repeal  the  law  wholly  or  in  part. 

Actual  retail  prices  of  certain  commodities,  mainly  food,  for  Nor¬ 
way  as  a  whole,  based  on  reports  from  twenty  different  localities 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  also  separately  for  each  of  the  cities 
of  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Tromso,  are  shown  in  the  tables  which 
follow.  These  three  cities  were  selected  as  representing  different 
sections  of  the  country — Christiania  the  southeastern  part,  Bergen 
the  southwestern,  and  Tromso  the  northern. 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  45  COMMODITIES  IN  NORWAY,  FOR  EACH  MONTH,  JULY  TO  NO¬ 
VEMBER,  1914,  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  PRICES  FROM  20  DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES. 


JSource:  Sociale  meddelelser  utgit  av  Socialavdelirtgen  under  Departementet  for  soeiale  sakcr,  handel, 
industri  og  fiskeri.  Christiania,  1914.  No.  5,  pp.  240,  241;  No.  6,  pp.  282,  2S3.] 


Articles. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Beef: 

Steak,  fresh,  pound . 

SO. 171 

SO. 168 

SO. 157 

SO.  145 

SO. 146 

Soup, pound . 

.152 

.148 

.134 

.123 

.  125 

Mutton: 

Fresh,  hind  quarters,  pound . 

.181 

.175 

.152 

.140 

.146 

Fresh,  forequarters,  pound . 

.170 

.165 

.147 

.134 

.137 

Salt . 

.136 

.143 

.136 

.130 

.133 

Veal: 

Steak,  pound . 

.175 

.176 

.159 

.154 

.  164 

Forequarters,  pound . 

.157 

.160 

.152 

.139 

.  150 

Very  young,  pound . 

.111 

.117 

.107 

.098 

.096 

Pork: 

Fresh,  pound . 

.171 

.175 

.171 

.168 

.175 

Norwegian,  salt,  sides,  pound . 

.177 

.184 

.180 

.177 

.  182 

American,  pound . 

.187 

.192 

.188 

.196 

.  191 

Cod: 

Fresh,  pound . 

.055 

.  056 

.064 

.068 

.071 

Salted,  pound . 

.049 

.051 

.  053 

.050 

.  055 

Milk- 

Whole,  quart . 

.043 

.043 

.043 

.043 

.043 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.020 

.020 

.023 

.020 

.023 

Cream,  quart . 

.205 

.213 

.216 

.213 

.223 

.314 

.292 

.185 

.227 

.203 

.079 

.112 

Butter: 

Creamery,  hest,  pound . 

.297 

.315 

.298 

.310 

Dairy,  pound . 

.270 

.278 

.277 

.282 

Oleomargarine,  best,  pound . 

.175 

.186 

.186 

.184 

Cheese: 

Norwegian,  Schweitzer,  pound . 

.226 

.  165 

.  231 

.230 

Goat’s  milk,  pound . 

.199 

.  199 

.202 

.203 

Whey,  pound . 

.071 

.072 

.074 

.074 

With  caraway  seed,  pound . 

.098 

.  100 

;102 

.107 

Soft  cream,  pound . 

.  103 

.098 

.098 

.106 

.109 

.368 

.049 

Eggs,  fresh,  Norwegian,  dozen . 

.262 

.270 

.262 

.315 

Flour: 

Wheat,  American,  Gold  Medal,  pound . 

.  03S 

.044 

.045 

.047 

Rye,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.024 

.033 

.034 

.041 

.041 

Potato,  pound . 

.057 

.062 

.  062 

.061 

.061 

Rye  bread,  pound . 

.028 

.035 

.036 

.039 

.040 

Peas,  yellow,  Victoria,  pound . 

.043 

.051 

.051 

.  055 

.062 

Barley,  pearl,  pound . 

.  033 

.  039 

.  040 

.044 

.044 

Rice,  pound . 

.058 

.066 

.064 

.064 

.066 

Oats: 

Hulled,  cleaned,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.041 

.053 

.058 

.056 

.  056 

Hulled’  cleaned,  American,  pound . 

.038 

.053 

.  056 

.  056 

.  056 

Potatoes,  Norwegian,  peck . 

.212 

.  179 

.  132 

.123 

.  132 

Coffee: 

Java,  pound . 

.342 

.349 

.350 

.349 

.346 

Guatemala,  pound . 

.308 

.315 

.310 

.312 

.314 

Santos,  pound . 

.269 

.280 

.280 

.283 

.281 

Sugar: 

Refined,  pound . 

.071 

.  0S4 

.089 

.083 

.079 

Cr  ushed ,  pound . 

.067 

.OSO 

.  0S4 

.078 

.077 

Brown  or  moist,  pound . 

.063 

.078 

.084 

.077 

.071 

Kerosene: 

Water-white,  American,  gallon . 

.187 

.  205 

.203 

.203 

.199 

Standard  white,  American,  gallon . 

.174 

.187 

.187 

.181 

.179 

Coal,  ton  of  2,000  pounds . 

6.490 

7.560 

7.340 

7.  200 

7. 120 

Coke,  No.  2,  bushel . 

.161 

. 

.196 

.185 

.173 

.172 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  45  COMMODITIES  AS  REPORTED  FOR  CHRISTIANIA,  FOR  EACH 

MONTH,  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1914. 


[Source:  Sociale  meddelelser  utgit  av  Socialavdelingen  tinder  Departementet  for  sociale  saker,  handel, 
industri  og  fiskeri.  Christiania,  1914.  No.  5,  p.  234;  No.  6,  p.  276.] 


Articles. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Beef: 

Steak,  fresh,  pound . 

$0. 160 

$0. 157 

80.145 

80. 134 

SO.  137 

Soup, pound . 

.153 

.137 

.122 

.114 

.119 

Mutton: 

Fresh,  hind  quarters,  pound . 

.186 

.175 

.148 

.137 

.142 

Fresh,  forequarters,  pound . 

.173 

.165 

.140 

.125 

.131 

Salt,  pound  . 

.134 

.  114 

.117 

Veal: 

Steak,  pound . 

.171 

.182 

.165 

.168 

.171 

Forequarters,  pound . 

.147 

.164 

.145 

.146 

.150 

Very  young,  pound . 

.101 

.107 

.081 

.080 

.092 

Tork: 

Fresh,  pound . 

.176 

.188 

.186 

.182 

.ISO 

Norwegian,  salt,  sides,  pound . 

.195 

.202 

.195 

.191 

.190 

American,  pound . 

.195 

.195 

.195 

Cod: 

Fresh,  pound . 

Salted, "pound . 

Milk: 

Whole,  quart . 

.048 

.048 

.048 

.48 

.048 

Skimmed,  quart . . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

Cream,  quart . 

.236 

.236 

.236 

.236 

.236 

Butter: 

Creamery,  best,  pound . 

.311 

.29S 

.291 

.323 

.326 

Dairy,  pound . 

.292 

Oleomargarine,  best,  pound . 

.170 

.180 

.180 

.180 

.180 

Cheese: 

Norwegian,  Schweitzer,  pound . 

.244 

.243 

.  250 

.243 

.243 

Goat’s  milk, pound . 

.182 

.  185 

.  188 

.  188 

190 

Whey,  pound . 

.075 

.080 

.079 

.078 

.080 

With  caraway  seeds,  pound . 

.120 

.120 

.120 

.118 

.119 

Soft  cream,  pound . 

.109 

.115 

.119 

.119 

.120 

Eggs,  fresh,  Norwegian,  dozen . 

.  2S9 

.273 

.267 

.399 

.450 

Flour: 

Wheat,  American,  Gold  Medal,  pound . 

.039 

.043 

.044 

.046 

.047 

Rye,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.024 

.033 

.033 

.043 

.044 

Potato,  pound . 

.056 

.066 

.064 

.062 

.061 

Rye  bread,  pound . 

.029 

.038 

.038 

.041 

.043 

Peas,  yellow,  Victoria,  pound . 

.049 

.055 

.  056 

.064 

.072 

Barley,  pearl,  pound . . 

.036 

.045 

.045 

.050 

.051 

Rice,  pound . 

.057 

.066 

.064 

.063 

.064 

Oats: 

Hulled,  cleaned,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.044 

.058 

.057 

.057 

Hulled,  cleaned,  American,  pound . 

.039 

.060 

.060 

.056 

.055 

Potatoes,  Norwegian,  peck . 

.246 

.156 

.109 

.104 

.109 

Coffee: 

Java,  pound . 

.350 

.355 

.360 

.360 

.360 

Guatemala,  pound . 

.305 

.312 

.315 

.315 

.315 

Santos,  pound . 

.260 

.264 

.271 

.272 

.272 

Sugar: 

Refined,  pound . 

.069 

.085 

.091 

.080 

.078 

Crushed,  pound . 

.067 

.083 

.083 

.078 

.075 

Brown  or  moist,  pound . 

.062 

.079 

.084 

.071 

.063 

Kerosene: 

Water- white,  American,  gallon . 

.179 

.195 

.191 

.185 

.185 

Standard  white,  American,  gallon . 

.162 

.174 

.170 

.164 

.164 

Coal,  ton  of  2,000  pounds . 

6.080 

7.490 

7.250 

7. 050 

7.050 

Coke,  No.  2,  bushel . 

.  156 

.208 

.192 

.177 

.165 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  45  COMMODITIES  AS  REPORTED  FOR  BERGEN,  FOR  EACH 

MONTH,  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1914. 

[Source:  Sociale  meddelelser  utgrt  av  Socialavdelingen  under  Departementet  for  sociale  saker,  handel, 
industri  og  fLkeri.  Christiania,  1914.  No.  5,  p.  239;  No.  6,  p.  281.] 


Articles. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Beef: 

Steak,  fresh,  pound . 

$0. 170 

SO.  169 

$0. 147 

SO.  125 

SO. 136 

Soup,  pound . 

.152 

.151 

.125 

.112 

.119 

Mutton: 

Fresh,  hind  quarters,  pound . 

.182 

.169 

.134 

.118 

.130 

Fresh,  forequarters,  pound . 

.170 

.158 

.131 

.  109 

.128 

Salt,  pound . . 

.140 

.150 

.139 

.119 

.122 

Veal: 

Steak,  pound . . . 

.  182 

.170 

.168 

.158 

.148 

Forequarters,  pound . 

.160 

.151 

.147 

.150 

.  140 

Very  young,  pound . . 

.109 

.102 

.090 

.084 

.077 

Pork: 

Fresh,  pound . 

.142 

.145 

.137 

.136 

.158 

Norwegian, salt,  sides, pound . 

American,  pound . „ . 

.146 

.158 

.145 

.146 

.146 

.146 

Cod: 

Fresh,  pound . . . 

.049 

.062 

.062 

.061 

.061 

Salted,  pound . . 

Milk: 

.043 

.036 

.040 

.043 

.043 

Whole,  quart . 

.046 

.046 

.046 

.046 

.051 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.025 

Cream,  quart . 

.203 

.203 

.203 

.203 

.254 

Butter: 

Creamery,  best,  pound . 

.292 

.310 

.295 

.292 

.316 

Dairy,  pound . . 

.261 

.271 

.267 

.267 

.292 

Oleomargarine,  best,  pound . 

.154 

.177 

.174 

.174 

.174 

Cheese: 

Norwegian,  schweitzer,  pound . 

.231 

.230 

.227 

.231 

.231 

Goat’s  milk,  pound . 

.207 

.195 

.195 

.195 

.195 

Whey,  pound . 

.085 

.074 

.077 

.078 

.079 

With  caraway  seed .  pound . 

.146 

.103 

.107 

.109 

.122 

Soft  cream,  pound . 

.  122 

.097 

.  109 

.  109 

Eggs,  fresh,  Norwegian,  dozen . 

.265 

.238 

.236 

.294 

.378 

Fiour: 

Wheat,  American,  Gold  Medal,  pound . 

.040 

.045 

.044 

.049 

.049 

Rye,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.027 

.034 

.035 

.043 

.043 

Potato,  pound . 

.053 

.058 

.060 

.058 

.060 

Rye  bread,  pound . 

.028 

.036 

.036 

.036 

.036 

Peas,  yellow,  Victoria,  pound . 

Barley,  pearl,  pound...* . . 

.041 

.058 

.061 

.061 

.064 

.038 

.039 

..039 

.045 

.047 

Rice,  pound . 

.055 

.060 

.061 

.058 

.064 

Oats: 

Hulled,  cleaned,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.036 

.055 

.053 

.  055 

.053 

Hulled,  cleaned,  American,  pound . 

.034 

.055 

.055 

.055 

.  050 

Potatoes,  Norwegian,  peck . 

.236 

.236 

.175 

.165 

.165 

Coffee: 

Java,  pound . . 

.340 

.377 

.370 

.365 

.365 

Guatemala,  pound . . . 

.328 

.338 

.320 

.316 

.316 

Santos,  pound . ... . . 

.267 

.295 

.287 

.292 

.292 

Sugar: 

Refined,  pound . 

.073 

.  085 

.085 

.083 

.078 

Crushed ,  pound . 

.066 

.081 

.083 

.079 

.075 

Brown  or  moist,  pound . 

.061 

.078 

.083 

.073 

.068 

Kerosene: 

W  ater- white,  American,  gallon . 

.152 

.  1S3 

.191 

.  172 

Standard  white,  American,  gallon . 

.  168 

.  172 

.  162 

.  162 

Coal,  ton  of  2,000  pounds . \ . 

6.590 

8.170 

7. 630 

7.  290 

7.  290 

Coke,  No.  2,  bushel . 

.127 

.142 

.144 

.132 

.  132 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  45  COMMODITIES  AS  REPORTED  FOR  TROMSO,  FOR  EACH 

MONTH,  JULY  TO  NOVEMBER,  1914. 

[Source:  Sociale  meddelelser  utgit  av  Socialavdelingen  under  Departeinontet  for  sociale  saker,  handel, 
industri  og  fiskeri.  Christiania,  1914.  No.  5,  p.  241;  No.  6,  p.  283.] 


Articles. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Beef: 

Steak,  fresh,  pound . 

$0. 150 

$0. 133 

$0. 122 
.  106 

$0. 122 

$0. 122 
.097 

Soup,  pouncL . 

.  130 

.113 

.097 

Mutton: 

Fresh,  hind  quarters,  pound . 

.154 

.124 

.122 

.  118 

.  118 

Fresh,  forequarters,  pound . 

.137 

.  109 

.  108 

.  101 

.  106 

Salt,  pound. . . . . " . 

.122 

.126 

.  122 

.112 

.113 

Veal: 

Steak,  pound . 

.146 

.134 

.122 

.115 

.  122 

Forequarters,  pound . 

.128 

.  Ill 

.  105 

.095 

.073 

.091 

Very  young,  pound . 

.073 

.073 

.075 

.073 

Pork: 

Fresh,  pound . 

.  167 

.167 

.164 

.170 

.  170 

Norwegian,  salt ,  sides,  pound . 

.  167 

.167 

.163 

.170 

.  170 

American,  pound . 

.158 

.  169 

Cod: 

Fresh,  pound . 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

Salted,  pound . 

.030 

.030 

.030 

.030 

.024 

Milk: 

Whole,  pound . 

.046 

.046 

.046 

.046 

.025 

.051 

Skimmed ,  pound . 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.030 

Cream,  pound  ." . 

.203 

.203 

.  203 

.  203 

.228 

Butter: 

Creamery,  best,  pound . 

.276 

.288 

.276 

.283 

.283 

.292 

Dairy,  pound . 

.267 

.  280 

.287 

Oleomargarine,  best,  pound . 

.  164 

.174 

.  174 

.164 

.  162 

Cheese: 

Norwegian,  schweitzer,  pound . 

.  219 

.219 

.  219 

.  195 

Goat’s  "milk,  pound.. . . . . 

.  170 

.146 

.  137 

.  146 

.  154 

Whey,  pound . 

.067 

.067 

.067 

.073 

.094 

With  caraway  seed,  pound . 

.061 

.061 

.062 

Soft  cream,  pound . 

.073 

Eggs,  fresh,  Norwegian,  dozen . 

.270 

.288 

.315 

.  281 

.297 

Flour: 

Wheat,  American,  Gold  Medal,  pound . 

.041 

.049 

.049 

.050 

.049 

Rye,  Norwegian,  pound . " . 

.022 

.  030 

.043 

.  043 

Potato,  pound . 

.061 

.063 

.063 

.061 

.081 

Rye  bread,  pound . 

.  035 

.039 

.038 

.043 

.043 

Peas,  yellow,  Victoria,  pound . 

.041 

.046 

.046 

.049 

.051 

Barley,  pearl,  pound . 

.029 

•  .035 

.036 

.040 

.  043 

Rice,  pound . 

.052 

.060 

.061 

.061 

.058 

Oats: 

Hulled,  cleaned,  Norwegian,  pound . 

.036 

.049 

.051 

.052 

.053 

Hulled,  cleaned,  American,  pound . 

.  036 

.049 

.051 

.052 

Potatoes,  Norwegian,  peck . 

.  269 

.246 

.  165 

.  132 

.  146 

Coffee: 

Java,  pound . 

.340 

.340 

.340 

.328 

.312 

Guatemala,  pound . 

.  292 

.310 

.316 

.328 

Santos,  pound . 

.295 

.278 

.280 

.304 

Sugar: 

Refined , pound  . 

.073 

.085 

.089 

.085 

.085 

Crushed ,  pound . 

.084 

.085 

.085 

Brown  or  moist, pound . 

.073 

.079 

.094 

.079 

.077 

Kerosene: 

Water-white,  American,  gallon. . . 

.203 

.223 

.223 

.213 

.219 

Standard  white,  American,  gallon . 

.  183 

.  203 

.  203 

.  199 

.  199 

Coal,  ton  of  2,000  pounds . 

6.850 

7.  630 

6.690 

6.  690 

6.  690 

Coke,  No.  2,  bushel . 

.170 

.  189 

.  170 

.170 

.170 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  United  States  consul  general  at 
Christiania  of  November  6,  1914,  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  in  Christiania  caused  by  the  European  war  is  10  per  cent. 
Beginning  over  a  year  ago  wages  of  workingmen  and  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  have  been  increased  to  an  average  extent  of  about  15  percent. 
All  Government  employees  were  granted  increases,  graded  in  amount. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Bergen,  dated 
November  3,  1914,  the  war  has  caused  the  cost  of  living  to  increase 
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about  25  or  30  per  cent  in  Bergen.  The  following  table  shows  the 
retail  prices  for  the  city  of  Bergen  of  certain  articles,  immediately 
preceding  the  war,  and  the  prices  prevailing  November  1,  1914,  with 
the  percentage  of  increase. 


Articles. 

Prices, 
June,  1914. 

Prices, 

November, 

1914. 

Per  cent 
of  increase. 

Butter,  pound . 

$0. 219 

SO.  264 

21 

Eggs,  dozen . 

.225 

.  350 

56 

Milk,  quart . 

.04 

.053 

33 

Potatoes,  bushel . 

Flour,  wheat,  hundred- 

.47 

.55 

17 

weight . 

2.91 

4.37 

50 

Bread,  loaf . 

.08 

.12 

50 

Sugar,  hundredweight. . 

6. 08 

8.51 

40 

Ham,  pound . 

.17 

.20 

18 

Wood,  birch,  cord 1 . 

5. 00 

G.  70 

34 

i  Prico  for  Swedish  cord,  which  equals  0.12G  cubic  feet,  while  English  cord  equals  0.12S  cubic  feet. 

Staple  groceries  have  increased  20  per  cent  and  canned  and  package 
goods  retailing  for  small  amounts  have  doubled  in  price  in  many 
cases.  Washing  and  laundry  work  has  gone  up  from  54  cents  per 
day  to  67  cents  per  day.  Common  sewing  is  now  81  cents  per  day  and 
board.  Dressmaking  costs  from  $5  to  $10  more  per  dress. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  met  the  possible  and  actual  increase  in  prices  consequent 
upon  the  war  in  three  different  ways:  (1)  By  prohibiting  the  export 
of  certain  food  commodities,  supplies,  etc.;  (2)  by  empowering  the 
Crown  to  fix  maximum  prices  on  designated  articles  of  general  con¬ 
sumption;  and  (3)  at  a  later  date  by  removing  the  import  duty  on 
certain  grains  and  breads  tuffs. 

A  special  State  commission  on  the  food  supply  ( Statens  livsme- 
cl  els  /commission)  was  appointed  by  the  King  on  August  11,  while  pre¬ 
viously,  on  August  7,  local  commissions  of  a  similar  character  had 
been  appointed.  The  central  State  commission  is  composed  of  4 
members  who  are  Government  officials.  The  duty  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  ascertain  the  available  food  supply  with  a  view  to  husband¬ 
ing  it  for  the  future;  and,  subject  to  royal  order,  it  was  authorized  to 
fix  the  maximum  price  from  time  to  time  of  those  articles  coming 
within  its  control.  It  is  to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  local  food  com¬ 
missions,  the  existing  authorities,  producers,  distributors,  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Among  the  associations  with  which  the  commission  expects 
most  generally  to  cooperate  is  the  National  Farmers’  Federation,  and 
in  order  to  assist  this  association  to  meet  the  additional  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  this  work,  the  Government  made  a  loan  to  the  federation 
of  500,000  crowns  ($134,000)  at  44  per  cent  interest,  the  loan  to  be 
repayable  September  1,  1915. 
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A  special  law  was  passed  on  October  9,  1914,  empowering  the 
Crown  to  fix  maximum  prices  from  time  to  time.  The  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  supplementary  orders  is  in  the  hands  of  the  above- 
mentioned  commission.  In  addition  to  the  above  law  there  had 
been  in  force  certain  royal  orders  prohibiting  the  export  of  desig¬ 
nated  commodities  of  general  consumption  as  well  as  war  materials 
and  supplies.  The  first  of  these  orders  was  dated  August  1,  since 
which  time  others  have  been  issued  as  circumstances  required. 
Among  the  commodities  included  in  the  first  order  were  the  following: 
Fuels,  grains,  forage,  bread,  canned  goods,  leather,  hides  and  skins, 
boots  and  shoes,  mineral  oils,  all  kinds  of  fats  (vegetable  and-animal), 
saddlery,  ammunition,  motor  vehicles,  and  other  war  supplies.  The 
order  concluded  with  the  significant  statement  that  according  to  the 
best  information  there  was  in  the  Kingdom  a  supply  of  breadstuffs 
more  than  sufficient  to  last  until  the  domestic  crop  of  bread  grain 
could  be  harvested.  The  quality  of  this  latter  was  reported  as  very 
good  and  the  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  all  future  needs. 

A  translation  of  the  law  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices 
follows. 

Law  on  the  Control  over  Certain  Commodities  during  War  or  Danger  op 

War,  October  9,  1914. 

Section  1.  If  it  is  found  in  time  of  war  or  the  danger  of  war,  that,  anywhere  within 
the  Kingdom  or  any  district  thereof,  the  prices  of  provisions,  forage,  articles  used  for 
fuel  or  lighting  or  to  generate  power,  articles  of  clothing,  or  other  necessaries  of  life 
become  materially  higher  than  circumstances  warrant,  the  Crown  shall  have  the  right, 
wherever  it  is  found  necessary,  to  prescribe  within  proper  limits  that  the  prices  of 
such  commodities  sold  under  conditions  of  normal  competition  shall  not  exceed  a 
level  to  be  fixed  by  the  Crown. 

The  highest  price  of  an  article  may,  even  if  the  character  of  the  article  be  similar,  be 
fixed  differently  for  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  may  also  be  fixed  differently 
for  the  different  kinds  of  selling  trades  (wholesale,  retail). 

The  Crown  shall  have  the  right  to  grant  such  exceptions  from  the  above  regulations 
as  may  be  found  reasonable. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  anyone  has  in  his  possession  a  considerable  quantity,  and  evidently 
more  than  what  is  required  by  himself  or  his  household  or  for  his  business  other  than  a 
selling  trade,  of  any  article  for  which  a  maximum  price  is  applicable  according  to 
section  1,  and  if  he  refuses  to  sell  such  commodity  at  such  price,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  sale  of  such  commodity  is  necessary,  having  regard  for  the  supply  thereof ,  the  royal 
authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  order  the  sale  of  said  commodity  for  the  account  of 
the  owner  and  at  his  expense  at  the  price  fixed. 

The  provisions  of  the  above  paragraph  shall  be  correspondingly  applicable  where  a 
creditor  is  in  possession  of  a  commodity  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  as  a  pledge 
or  under  rights  of  a  lien  or  has  a  right  to  retain  such  commodity  as  security  for  his 
claims;  and  the  creditor  shall  have  the  right  to  satisfy  his  claims  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  sale. 

The  orders  of  the  royal  authorities  concerning  the  sale  of  the  commodity  shall  be 
executed  although  a  dispute  is  pending  as  to  such  orders. 

Sec.  3.  If  during  war  and  danger  from  war  any  commodity  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1  is  likely  to  become  so  limited  in  quantity  through  unrestricted  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption  that  there  shall  arise  considerable  difficulty  in  providing  an  adequate 
supply,  the  owner  of  such  commodity,  whether  or  not  said  commodity  is  plainly 
indispensable  for  him  or  his  household,  is  required,  if  the  Crown  so  orders,  to  relinquish 
such  commodity  to  the  Crown  upon  payment  at  its  full  value. 

Such  payment  shall  be  determined  by  a  commission,  as  provided  by  the  law  of  May 
24,  1895,  on  the  duty  of  cities  and  private  persons  to  meet  requisitions  for  war  purposes, 
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and  there  shall  be  applicable  relative  to  the  manner  and  time  of  such  payment  what 
is  set  down  in  that  law  concerning  the  discharge  of  a  complete  requisition. 

Sec.  4.  One  who,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  maximum  price  has  been  fixed 
for  a  commodity  within  the  meaning  of  section  1,  holds  such  commodity  for  sale  at  a 
price  higher  than  fixed,  or  who,  upon  inquiry  by  the  royal  authorities  or  by  their 
deputies  at  the  orders  of  the  former,  seeks  to  mislead  said  authorities  concerning  his 
possession  of  a  commodity  or  concerning  the  quantity  thereof,  shall  be  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  from  5  crowns  [$1.34]  to  10.000  crowns  [$2,680]. 

The  same  provision  shall  be  applicable,  if  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a  commodity 
ordered  relinquished  to  the  Crown  according  to  section  3  seeks  knowingly  to  mislead 
the  authorities  at  any  inquiry,  such  as  is  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  above,  concerning 
his  possession  of  a  commodity  or  concerning  its  quantity. 

All  fines  imposed  shall  be  paid  to  the  Crown.  If  assets  are  lacking  for  the  payment 
of  any  fine,  commutation  thereof  shall  take  place  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
general  Penal  Code. 

Sec.  5.  The  Crown  shall  issue  more  detailed  regulations  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  application  of  this  law  or  for  the  disposition  of  the  supply  of  commodities 
relinquished  to  the  Crown  according  to  section  3. 

The  law  shall  go  into  effect  at  once  after  its  passage  and  shall  remain  in  force  until 
April  30,  1915.  Royal  orders  concerning  the  maximum  prices  of  commodities  within 
the  meaning  of  section  1  shall  not  be  applicable  longer  than  to  said  day.  If  on  that 
day  payment  has  not  been  made  for  commodities  ordered  relinquished  to  the  Crown 
according  to  section  3,  the  provisions  of  said  section  concerning  the  determination  of 
the  amount,  time,  and  manner  of  payment  shall  be  applicable.  The  provisions  of 
section  4  shall  continue  applicable  relative  to  offenses  referred  to  therein  and  com¬ 
mitted  during  the  period  the  law  was  in  force. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  commission 
on  the  food  supply  and  the  large  millers,  whereby  the  latter  agreed 
not  to  pay  for  domestic  grain  more  than  $1.61  a  bushel  (60  pounds) 
for  the  best  quality  wheat  and  $1.43  a  bushel  (56  pounds)  for  the 
best  quality  rye.  At  the  same  time,  the  millers  bound  themselves 
not  to  raise  the  prices  (wholesale)  of  their  products  over  the  existing 
level.1 

As  late  as  December,  1914,  no  decrees  fixing  prices  had  been 
passed  other  than  the  agreement  noted  above,  which  is  in  reality 
the  equivalent  of  such  a  decree,  fixing,  as  it  does,  jobbers’  prices  on 
domestic  grains. 

On  December  23,  1914,  the  Crown  ordered  the  repeal  of  all  customs 
duties  on  wheat  and  rye,  and  flours  thereof,  effective  December  28, 
1914,  to  May  31,  1915. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  retail  prices  of  certain  commodities 
based  on  average  of  prices  in  44  different  centers  in  Sweden  for  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  1914,  as  reported  in  the  journal  of  the  Swedish  labor  office. 


1  Sociala.  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1914.  No.  11,  p.  1104. 
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AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  FOOD,  ETC.,  FROM  44  SOURCES  IN  SWEDEN, 

FOR  EACH  MONTH,  JUNE  TO  DECEMBER,  1914. 

(Source:  Sociala  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1914.  No.  12,  p.  1303.) 


Articles. 

\ 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Milk: 

Unskimmed,  quart . e . 

$0. 036 

$0. 038 

$0. 038 

80. 038 

80. 038 

§0. 038 

$0. 038 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

Separated,  quart . 

.015 

.  015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Butter: 

Table,  creamery,  pound . 

.  275 

.  2S3 

.283 

.286 

.308 

.312 

.326 

Cooking,  country,  pound . 

.249 

.255 

.260 

.264 

.282 

.291 

.298 

Cheese: 

Full  cream,  pound . . . 

.196 

.196 

.196 

.195 

.194 

.197 

.  199 

Half  cream,  pound . 

.  145 

.145 

.  145 

.142 

.145 

.  145 

.147 

Skimmed  milk,  pound . 

.072 

.072 

.074 

.072 

.071 

.072 

.077 

Margarine,  vegetable,  pound . 

.  168 

.168 

.176 

.  181 

.  190 

.  191 

.  192 

Eggs,  Swedish,  fresh,  dozen . 

.211 

.220 

.217 

.240 

.334 

.397 

.434 

Potatoes: 

Old,  peck . 

.137 

.151 

.165 

.170 

.146 

.146 

.151 

New,  peck . 

.486 

.  264 

Peas,  yellow,  pound . 

.036 

.036 

.040 

.043 

.052 

.  057 

.060 

Beans,  brown,  pound . 

.  056 

.056 

.061 

.062 

.064 

.069 

.072 

Flour,  wheat,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.038 

.038 

.044 

.043 

.045 

.045 

.  045 

Meal,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.026 

.026 

.030 

.030 

.  033 

.034 

.034 

Flour,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.032 

.033 

.038 

.038 

.040 

.041 

.041 

Oats,  steam -prepared,  pound . . 

.044 

.044 

.  055 

.  057 

.062 

.062 

.063 

Rice,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.047 

.047 

.051 

.  051 

.051 

.052 

.052 

Bread: 

Rye,  hard,  coarse,  pound . 

.050 

.  050 

.  057 

.  056 

.  057 

.057 

.057 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sweet,  pound . 

.046 

.046 

.052 

.051 

.053 

.053 

.053 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sour,  pound . 

.038 

.038 

.040 

.039 

.039 

.039 

.039 

Wheat,  Zwieback,  round,  ordinary,  pound. 

.091 

.091 

.098 

.098 

.  09S 

.  100 

.  100 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  water,  pound. . 

.052 

.  053 

.060 

.  058 

.060 

.061 

.060 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  milk,  pound. . . 

.073 

.072 

.  077 

.077 

.078 

.078 

.078 

Beef: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.146 

.143 

.141 

.137 

.133 

.130 

.133 

Fresh,  soup,  pound . 

.  118 

.  118 

.115 

.112 

.107 

.  106 

.  108 

Veal: 

Steak,  fattened,  pound . 

.  160 

.159 

.  156 

.154 

.  152 

.153 

.158 

Steak,  tender,  pound . 

.086 

.084 

.083 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.085 

Lamb: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.168 

.  165 

.159 

.152 

.142 

.  142 

.  147 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

.146 

.147 

.146 

.  142 

.139 

.139 

.140 

Pork: 

Fresh,  sides,  pound . 

.  158 

—1 56 

.154 

.153 

.153 

.154 

.159 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

.  164 

.164 

.  165 

.  183 

.  164 

.167 

.170 

Fish: 

Fresh,  perch,  pound . 

.088 

.091 

.092 

.091 

.092 

.090 

.092 

Fresh,  pike,  pound . 

.131 

.137 

.  137 

.  135 

.  133 

.  128 

.133 

Fresh,  herring,  pound . 

.040 

.046 

.  051 

.047 

.045 

.045 

.043 

Fresh,  herring,  small,  pound . 

.044 

.045 

.046 

.046 

.050 

.052 

.052 

Fresh,  cod,  pound . 

.067 

.067 

.071 

.071 

.069 

.068 

.071 

Fresh,  plaice,  pound . 

.098 

.097 

.  100 

.098 

.097 

.097 

.  100 

Salt,  herring,  pound . 

.051 

.052 

.  055 

.  055 

.055 

.  055 

.056 

Salt,  herring,  small,  pound . 

.038 

.038 

.039 

.038 

.036 

.036 

.036 

Salt,  cod,  with  fins  and  tail,  pound . 

.068 

.069 

.073 

.073 

.  .073 

.072 

.073 

Salt,,  cod,  round  cut,  pound . 

.092 

.092 

.095 

.095 

.095 

.094 

.095 

Coffee,  green,  prime,  Santos,  pound . 

.  191 

.191 

.195 

.  193 

.  195 

.195 

.  196 

Sugar,  loaf  (cubes),  pound . 

.078 

.078 

.080 

.080 

.080 

.080 

.080 

Salt,  table,  pound . 

.012 

.012 

.012 

.011 

.011 

Small  beer,  quart . 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Kerosene,  water-white,  gallon . 

.203 

.203 

.203 

.213 

.223 

.223 

.223 

Wood,  birch,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

7.  067 

7.094 

7.  367 

7.  340 

7.  340 

7.312 

7.312 

Wood,  pine  or  fir,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord. . . 

5.  703 

5.  703 

5. 975 

5.  921 

5.  921 

5.894 

5.  894 

Coal,  anthracite,  bushel . 

.370 

.370 

.441 

.420 

.403 

.399 

.398 

Coal,  English-household,  bushel . 

.213 

.216 

.274 

.249 

.241 

.237 

.243 

Coke,  gas-works,  bushel . . . 

.  140 

.  137 

.154 

.  152 

.  154 

.  153 

.  155 

Coke,  English,  stove,  bushel . 

.168 

.  .167 

.210 

.  195 

.  182 

.  182 

.183 
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The  Swedish  labor  office  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  increase  in 
prices  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  1914,  over  prices  prevailing  in  July  of  that  year.  The 
result  is  as  follows: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  PRICES,  FROM  44  SOURCES  IN  SWEDEN,  FOR  EACH 
MONTH,  AUGUST  TO  DECEMBER,  1914,  OVER  PRICES  IN  JULY  OF  THE  SAME 
YEAR. 

« 

[  Source:  Sociala  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1915.  No.  1,  p.  59.] 


Articles. 

Au¬ 

gust. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Butter: 

Table,  creamery . 

(9 

1.9 

0.9 

8.6 

10.3 

15 

Cooking,  country . 

3.3 

10.5 

13.8 

16.7 

Margarine,  vegetable . 

5. 1 

8 

13 

13.8 

14.5 

Eggs,  Swedish,  fresh . 

1.5 

8.8 

51.8 

80.3 

97. 1 

Peas,  yellow . 

10 

16.  7 

43.3 

56.  7 

63.3 

Beans,  brown . 

8.  7 

10.9 

15.2 

23.9 

28.3 

Flour,  wheat,  Swedish,  best . 

16. 1 

12.9 

19.4 

19.4 

19.4 

Meal,  rve,  Swedish,  best . 

19 

19 

28.6 

33.3 

33.  3 

Flour,  rye,  Swedish,  best . 

14.8 

14.8 

22.2 

25.  9 

25.9 

Oats,  steam-prepared . 

25 

30.  6 

41. 7 

41.  7 

44.4 

Rice,  Swedish,  best . 

7.  7 

7.7 

7.7 

10.3 

10.3 

Bread: 

Rye,  hard,  coarse . 

14.6 

12.2 

14.6 

14.6 

14.6 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sweet . 

13.2 

10.  5 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sour . 

6.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.  2 

Wheat,  Zwieback,  round,  ordinary . 

8 

8 

8 

9.  3 

9.3 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  water . 

11.4 

9. 1 

11.4 

13.  6 

11  4 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  milk . 

6.8 

6.8 

8.5 

8.5 

8.5 

Beef: 

Fresh,  steak . 

2  1.7 

2  4.  2 

2  7.6 

2  9. 3 

2  7.6 

Fresh,  soup. . . 

2  9  1 

2  5.  2 

2  9.3 

2  10.3 

2  8.2 

Veal: 

Steak ,  fattened . 

2  2.3 

2  3. 1 

2  4.6 

2  3.  8 

2 .8 

Steak,  tender . 

2  1.4 

2  2.9 

2  2.9 

2  2.9 

1  4 

Lamb:  • 

Fresh,  steak . . . 

2  3.7 

2  8. 1 

2  14 

2  14 

2  11 

Salt,  Swedish . 

2 .8 

2  3. 3 

2  5. 8 

2  5. 8 

2  5 

Pork: 

Fresh,  sides . 

2.8 

2 1.6 

2  1.6 

2 .8 

2.3 

Salt,  Swedish . 

.7 

2  .7 

(9 

4.7 

1.5 

3.7 

Fish,  salt,  herring . 

4.7 

4.7 

4.7 

7 

Co  lee,  green,  prime,  Santos . 

1.9 

1.3 

1.9 

1.9 

2.5 

Sugar,  loaf  (cubes) . 

3. 1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

Kerosene,  water-white . 

(9 

3.8 

5 

10 

10 

10 

Wood: 

Birch,  unsawed,  delivered . 

3.5 

3.1 

2.7 

3.1 

Pine  or  fir,  unsawed,  delivered . 

4.8 

3.8 

3.8 

2.9 

3.3 

Coal: 

Anthracite,  walnut . 

19. 1 

13.5 

8.9 

7.7 

7.4 

English,  household,  stove . 

26.6 

15.3 

11.4 

9.6 

12.2 

Coke: 

Gas-works . 

12.4 

11 

12.4 

11.7 

13.1 

English,  stove . 

25.4 

16.4 

9 

9 

9.6 

1  No  change.  2  Decrease. 

Inasmuch  as  the  retail  prices  of  commodities  frequently  vary  from 
place  to  place  on  account  of  local  conditions  governing  their  produc¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  present  some  tables  to  show 
these  differences.  The  tables  which  follow  show  prices  for  the  same 
54  commodities  as  appear  in  the  general  tables  already  presented  for 
Sweden  and  are  taken  from  the  same  official  source,  the  journal  of  the 
Swedish  labor  office.  The  four  cities  have  been  selected  on  the  basis 
of  their  location,  three  coast  cities,  on  the  southwest,  east,  and  south 
coasts,  respectively,  and  one  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  COMMODITIES  IN  OREBRO,  FOR 

EACH  MONTH,  JUNE  TO  DECEMBER,  1914. 


[Source:  Sociala  raeddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1914:  Nos.  8,  10;  1915:  No.  1.] 


Articles. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sep¬ 

tember. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

No¬ 

vember. 

De¬ 

cember. 

Milk: 

Unskimmed,  quart . 

$0. 038 

S 0 . 038 

$0. 038 

SO. 038 

SO. 041 

SO. 041 

SO. 041 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

Separated,  quart . 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Butter: 

Table,  creamery,  pound . 

.263 

.265 

.271 

.280 

.302 

.304 

.309 

Cooking,  country,  pound . 

.248 

.248- 

.261 

.271 

.295 

.282 

.288 

V — '  1 1  b  C  OvJ  • 

Full  cream,  pound . 

.219 

.219 

.216 

.213 

.213 

.213 

.213 

Half  cream,  pound . 

.176 

.182 

.176 

.176 

.176 

.170 

.170 

Skimmed  milk,  pound . 

.061 

.061 

.  066 

.067 

.067 

.073 

.073 

Margarine,  vegetable,  pound . 

.170 

.170 

.181 

.182 

.192 

.193 

.193 

Eggs,  Swedish,  fresh,  dozen . 

.204 

.215 

.214 

.224 

.309 

.370 

.408 

Potatoes: 

Old,  peck . 

.  146 

.  165 

.179 

Ifil 

.151 

.146 

New, "peck . 

.694 

.307 

Peas,  yellow,  pound . 

.032 

.033 

.036 

.040 

.047 

.051 

.050 

Beans,  brown,  pound . 

.053 

.053 

.049 

.049 

073 

091 

Flour/ wheat,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.039 

.039 

.045 

.045 

.045 

.046 

.046 

Meal,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.026 

.026 

.029 

.029 

.033 

.033 

.034 

Flour,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.030 

.030 

.035 

.036 

.040 

.041 

.041 

Oats,  steam -prepared,  pound . 

.043 

.043 

.060 

.057 

.061 

.061 

.061 

Rice,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.046 

.046 

.  050 

.049 

.052 

.055 

.055 

Bread: 

Rye,  hard,  coarse,  pound . 

.045 

.045 

.051 

.049 

.052 

.050 

.050 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sweet,  pound . 

.046 

.046 

.061 

.058 

.057 

.063 

.061 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sour,  pound . 

.049 

.049 

.036 

Wheat,  Zweiback,  round,  ordinary,  pound . 

.097 

.097 

.105 

.103 

.103 

.105 

.105 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  water,  pound. 

.044 

.041 

.064 

.063 

.064 

.062 

.063 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  milk,  pound. . 

.071 

.071 

.088 

.079 

.079 

.080 

.080 

Beef: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.134 

.122 

.115 

.115 

.114 

.115 

.128 

Fresh,  soup,  pound . 

.103 

.097 

.092 

.091 

.094 

.084 

.101 

V  Lctl  • 

Steak,  fattened,  pound . 

.134 

.137 

.129 

.135 

.141 

.142 

.151 

Steak,  tender,  pound . 

.078 

.068 

.063 

.069 

.067 

.067 

.086 

Lamb: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.158 

.164 

.145 

.142 

.140 

.139 

.151 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

Pork: 

Fresh,  sides,  pound . 

.164 

.164 

.159 

.158 

.158 

.158 

.164 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

.164 

.164 

.159 

.158 

.158 

.158 

.158 

Fish: 

Fresh,  perch,  pound . 

.077 

.083 

.080 

.083 

.077 

.074 

.081 

Fresh,  pike;  pound . 

.130 

.137 

.140 

.136 

.114 

.114 

.133 

Fresh,  herring,  pound . 

.057 

.051 

.050 

.052 

.051 

.045 

Fresh,  herring,  small,  pound . 

.053 

.051 

.051 

.047 

.066 

.058 

.052 

Fresh,  cod;  pound . 

.077 

.069 

.073 

.077 

.  080 

Fresh \  plaice,  pound . 

.085 

.091 

.092 

.092 

.095 

.095 

.097 

Salt,  herring,  pound . 

.049 

.049 

.053 

.049 

.053 

.052 

.049 

Salt  herring,  small,  pound . 

Salt ,  cod ,  with  fins  and  tail ,  pound . 

.073 

.071 

.077 

.074 

.077 

.073 

.073 

Salt,  cod,  round  cut,  pound . 

.092 

.092 

.095 

.092 

.095 

.095 

.095 

Coffee,  green,  prime,  Santos,  pound . 

.182 

.182 

.188 

.192 

.195 

.192 

.192 

Sugar,  loaf  (cubes),  pound . 

.078 

.078 

.080 

.080 

.080 

.080 

.080 

Salt,  table,  pound . 

.017 

.018 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Small  beer,  quart . 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.018 

.015 

.015 

.018 

Kerosene,  water- white,  gallon . 

.203 

.183 

.203 

.223 

.056 

.056 

.056 

Wood: 

Birch,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

8.  73 

8.  73 

8.95 

9.11 

8.92 

8.92 

.  8.92 

Pine  or  fir,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

6. 79 

6.  79 

6. 79 

6.  79 

6.58 

6.58 

6.58 

Coal: 

Anthracite,  bushel . . 

.354 

.354 

.449 

.449 

.425 

.425 

.425 

English,  household,  bushel . 

.236 

.236 

.331 

.312 

.260 

.260 

.260 

Coke: 

Gas-works,  bushel . 

.127 

.127 

.149 

.156 

.156 

.156 

.  156 

English,  stove,  bushel . 

.189 

.189 

.236 

.236 

.212 

.212 

.189 

87285°— Bull.  170—15 - 8 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  COMMODITIES  IN  GOTTENBORG, 

FOR  EACH  MONTH,  JUNE  TO  DECEMBER,  1914. 

[Source:  Sociala  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelson.  Stockholm,  1914:  Nos.  8,  10;  1915:  No.  1.] 


Articles. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Milk: 

Unskimmed,  quart . 

$0. 038 

$0,041 

$0. 038 

$0. 033 

$0. 038 

SO.  043 

SO.  043 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.018 

.020 

.018 

.018 

.020 

.020 

.020 

Separated,  quart . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.020 

.020 

Butter: 

Table,  creamery,  pound . 

.267 

.292 

.284 

.288 

.326 

.322 

.350 

Cooking,  country,  pound . 

.250 

.  255 

.265 

.256 

.278 

.304 

.315 

Cheese: 

Full  cream,  pound . 

.182 

.181 

.187 

.185 

.185 

.191 

.191 

Half  cream,  pound . 

Unskimmed  "milk,  pound . 

Margarine,  vegetable,  pound . 

.162 

.164 

.176 

.182 

.195 

.195 

.195 

Eggs,  Swedish,  fresh,  dozen . 

.196 

.211 

.199 

.246 

.334 

.412 

.453 

Potatoes: 

Old,  peck . 

.118 

.142 

.146 

.142 

.142 

.142 

New,  peck . 

.406 

.227 

Peas,  yellow,  pound . 

.036 

.036 

.041 

.049 

.055 

.061 

.061 

Beans,  brown,  pound . 

.052 

.052 

.063 

.061 

Flour/ wheat,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.038 

.038 

.043 

.040 

.043 

.043 

.043 

Meal,  rve,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.026 

.026 

.032 

.030 

.033 

.034 

.034 

Flour,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.032 

.032 

.039 

.038 

.040 

.041 

.041 

Oats,  steam-prepared,  pound . 

.043 

,043 

.058 

.057 

.061 

.061 

.061 

Rice,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.043 

.044 

.045 

.045 

.045 

.046 

.046 

Rye,  hard,  coarse,  pound . 

.045 

.045 

.  055 

.052 

.051 

.051 

.051 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sweet,  pound . 

.043 

.043 

.047 

.049 

.049 

.051 

.051 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sour,  pound . 

.027 

.027 

.030 

.030 

.032 

.032 

.032 

Wheat,  Zwieback,  round,  ordinary,  pound 

.081 

.081 

.088 

.086 

.089 

.089 

.089 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  water,  pound . 

.044 

.044 

.050 

.051 

.051 

.051 

.051 

Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  milk,  pound.. 

.050 

.050 

.056 

.057 

.057 

.057 

.057 

Beef: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.145 

.140 

.140 

.140 

.140 

.140 

.140 

Fresh,  soup,  pound . 

.120 

.115 

.115 

.115 

.113 

.109 

.114 

Veal: 

Steak,  fattened,  pound . . . 

.164 

.164 

.164 

.164 

.159 

.158 

.158 

Steak,  tender,  pound . 

.073 

.073 

.079 

.079 

.079 

.079 

.084 

Lamb: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.180 

.170 

.170 

.164 

.147 

.134 

.134 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

Pork: 

Fresh,  sides,  pound . 

.152 

.152 

.153 

.158 

.158 

.159 

.171 

Soft,  Swedish,  pound . 

T??o'h  • 

.152 

.152 

.153 

.158 

.158 

.158 

.170 

Fresh,  perch,  pound . 

.122 

.137 

.145 

.136 

.129 

.125 

.131 

Fresh,  pike,  pound . 

.164 

.182 

.182 

.175 

.158 

.145 

.157 

Fresh,  herring,  pound . 

.043 

.040 

Fresh'  herring'  small,  pound . 

.057 

.057 

.055 

.055 

.055 

.  068 

.074 

Fresh,  cod,  pound . 

.052 

.049 

.052 

.067 

.073 

.080 

.095 

Fresh,  plaice,  pound . 

.097 

.097 

.109 

.118 

.113 

.109 

.  122 

Salt,  herring,  pound . 

.036 

.036 

.036 

.036 

.036 

.036 

.036 

Salt,  herring,  small,  pound . 

Salt'  cod,  with  finsand  tail,  pound . 

.061 

.061 

.061 

.057 

.058 

.062 

.062 

Salt,  cod,  round  cut,  pound . 

Coffee,  green'  prime,  Santos,  pound . 

.180 

.182 

.182 

.185 

.188 

.188 

.188 

Sugar,  loaf  (cubes),  pound . 

.078 

.078 

.079 

.079 

.079 

.079 

.079 

Salt,  table,  pound . 

.007 

.009 

.009 

.007 

.007 

Small  beer,  quart . 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.023 

Kerosene,  water-white,  gallon . 

.183 

.183 

.183 

.203 

.203 

.203 

.203 

Wood,  birch,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

10.31 

10.31 

10.91 

10.  78 

10.  72 

10.  72 

10.  72 

Wood,  pine  or  fir,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord.. . 

9.00 

9.00 

9. 55 

9.63 

9.42 

9.36 

9.36 

Coal: 

Anthracite,  bushel . 

.368 

.368 

.467 

.425 

.425 

.401 

.425 

English,  household,  bushel . 

.184 

.184 

.278 

.236 

.236 

.203 

.236 

Coke: 

Gas-house,  bushel . 

.123 

.123 

.123 

.125 

.127 

.127 

.127 

English,  stove,  bushel . 

.146 

.146 

.183 

.  165 

.165 

.151 

.165 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  COMMODITIES  IN  MALMO, 

FOR  EACH  MONTH,  JUNE  TO  DECEMBER,  1914. 


[Source:  Sociala  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socials tyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1914:  Nos.  8,  10;  1915:  No.  1.] 


Articles. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Milk: 

Unskimmed,  quart . 

80. 038 

$0.  038 

$0. 038 

$0. 038 
.015 

80. 038 
.018 

$0. 038 

$0. 038 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.018 

.018 

Separated,  quart . 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Butter: 

Table,  creamery,  pound . 

.  263 

.286 

.276 

.288 

.317 

.316 

.344 

Cooking,  country,  pound . . . 

.242 

.250 

.249 

.261 

.292 

.298 

.315 

Cheese: 

Full  cream,  pound . 

.229 

.229 

.226 

.226 

.225 

.218 

.225 

Half  cream,  pound . 

.184 

.184 

.184 

.184 

.182 

.184 

.184 

Skimmed  milk,  pound . 

.146 

.146 

.146 

• 

Margarine,  vegetable,  pound . 

.164 

.164 

.  174 

.184 

.  191 

.190 

.  188 

Eggs,  Swedish,  fresh,  dozen . 

.211 

.225 

.206 

.249 

.346 

.442 

.471 

Potatoes: 

Old,  peck . 

.142 

.165 

.151 

.142 

.142 

.165 

New, "peck . 

.373 

.246 

Peas,  yellow,  pound . 

.043 

.043 

.043 

.049 

.061 

.063 

.063 

Beans,  brown,  pound . 

.058 

.057 

.064 

.066 

.066 

.078 

.  109 

Flour,  wheat,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.039 

.039 

.047 

.044 

.045 

.046 

.047 

Meal,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.030 

.030 

.036 

.034 

.038 

.039 

.039 

Flour,  rye,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.035 

.035 

.040 

.039 

.043 

.043 

.044 

Oats,  steam-prepared,  pound . 

.047 

.049 

.  060 

.061 

.  066 

.067 

.  067 

Rice,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.056 

.056 

.056 

.  056 

.055 

.056 

.  056 

Bread: 

Rye,  hard,  coarse,  pound . 

.  058 

.058 

.064 

.067 

.068 

.064 

.  066 

Rye,  soft,  loaf,  sweet,  pound . 

.029 

.029 

.032 

.032 

.032 

.032 

.032 

Rye'  soft,  loaf,  sour,  pound . 

.022 

.022 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

.024 

Wheat,  Zwieback,  round,  ordinary,  pound 
Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  water,  pound. . 
Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  milk,  pound . . 
Beef: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.095 

.069 

.069 

.164 

.095 

.069 

.069 

.164 

.098 

.069 

.069 

.159 

.098 

.069 

.069 

.158 

.098 

.069 

.069 

.158 

.098 

.069 

.069 

.158 

.098 

.069 

.089 

.158 

Fresh,  soup,  pound . 

.146 

.146 

.146 

.146 

.146 

.146 

.  146 

Veal: 

Steak,  fattened,  pound . 

.175 

.175 

.171 

.170 

.170 

.170 

.  170 

Steak,  tender,  pound . 

.115 

.115 

.107 

.111 

.103 

.103 

.  103 

Lamb: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.186 

.176 

.  169 

.162 

.158 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

.  122 

Pork: 

Fresh,  sides,  pound . 

.158 

.  158 

.151 

.157 

.158 

.158 

.  170 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

.195 

.195 

.186 

.  190 

.  192 

.196 

.  198 

Fish: 

Fresh,  perch,  pound . 

.  113 

.109 

.117 

.102 

.090 

.091 

.098 

Fresh,  pike,  pound . 

.  162 

.171 

.164 

.159 

.  152 

.  152 

.  152 

Fresh,  herring,  pound . 

.056 

.056 

.088 

.056 

.043 

.049 

.046 

Fresh ,  herring,  small,  pound . 

Fresh,  cod,  pound . 

.073 

.061 

.072 

.072 

.067 

.064 

.064 

Fresh,  plaice,  pound . 

.086 

.085 

.090 

.085 

.083 

.085 

.092 

Salt,  herring,  pound . 

.073 

.073 

.079 

.073 

.079 

Salt,  herrine,  small,  pound . 

Salt,  cod,  with  fins  and  tail,  pound . 

.077 

.  077 

.073 

.072 

.067 

.071 

.071 

Salt,  cod,  round  cut,  pound . 

.097 

.097 

.091 

.091 

.091 

.091 

.091 

Coffee,  green,  prime,  Santos,  pound . 

.209 

.209 

.207 

.208 

.203 

.204 

.202 

Sugar'  loaf  (cubes),  pound. . 

.079 

.079 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.081 

.081 

Salt,  table,  pound .  . 

.009 

.007 

.009 

.007 

.007 

Small  beer,  quart . 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

.013 

Kerosene,  water-white,  gallon . 

.183 

.183 

.183 

.203 

.203 

.203 

.203 

Wrood:  . 

Birch,  unsawed  delivered,  cord . 

8.54 

8.54 

9.91 

9.71 

9.71 

9.71 

9.71 

Pine  or  fir,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

7.99 

7.99 

9.08 

8.90 

8.90 

8.90 

8.90 

Coal: 

Anthracite,  bushel . 

.400 

.400 

.419 

.401 

.400 

.307 

.321 

English,  household,  bushel . 

.156 

.156 

.261 

.216 

.217 

.181 

.195 

Coke: 

Gas-works,  bushel . 

.104 

.113 

.118 

.123 

.123 

.123 

.123 

English,  stove,  bushel . 

.123 

.123 

.230 

.177 

.156 

.146 

.149 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  AND  OTHER  HOUSEHOLD  COMMODITIES  IN  STOCKHOLM, 

FOR  EACH  MONTH,  JUNE  TO  DECEMBER,  1914. 

[Source:  Sociala  meddelanden  utgivna  av  K.  Socialstyrelsen.  Stockholm,  1914:  Nos. 8, 10;  1915:  No.  1.] 


Articles.  ***’ 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

Octo¬ 

ber. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

Milk: 

Unskimmed,  quart . 

$0,041 

$0,043 

$0,043 

$0,043 

$0,043 

$0. 048 

$0. 048 

Skimmed,  quart . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.023 

.023 

Separated,  quart . 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.018 

.023 

.023 

Butter: 

Table,  creamery,  pound . 

.278 

.  .299 

.291 

.298 

.334 

.327 

.356 

Cooking,  country,  pound . 

.260 

.270 

.270 

.275 

.312 

.306 

.326 

Cheese: 

Full  cream,  pound . 

.205 

.210 

.203 

.202 

.202 

.199 

.205 

Half  cream,  pound . 

.162 

.171 

.148 

.151 

.147 

.157 

.159 

Skimmed  milk,  pound . 

.125 

.124 

.108 

.111 

.111 

.115 

.119 

Margarine,  vegetable,  pound . 

.169 

.169 

.175 

.181 

.190 

.193 

.195 

Eggs,  Swedish,  fresh,  dozen . 

.227 

.241 

.249 

.281 

.392 

.473 

.537 

Potatoes: 

Old,  peck . 

.156 

.165 

.213 

.  170 

.165 

.161 

New, "peck . 

.387 

.373 

Peas,  yellow,  pound . 

.030 

.032 

.035 

.041 

.053 

.056 

.061 

Beans",  brown)  pound . 

.058 

.057 

.072 

.069 

.085 

.091 

.083 

Flour,  wheat,  Swedish,  best,  pound . 

.039 

.039 

.049 

.045 

.047 

.046 

.046 

Meal ,  rye ,  Swedish ,  best ,  pound . 

.028 

.029 

.034 

.032 

.034 

.034 

.034 

Flour,  rye,  Swedish,  best, pound . 

.035 

.034 

.041 

.039 

.043 

.044 

.044 

Oats,  steam-prepared, pound . 

.043 

.041 

.058 

.061 

.067 

.069 

.067 

Rice,  Swedish, best, pound . 

.051 

.051 

.053 

.055 

.  055 

.057 

.057 

Bread: 

Rye,  hard,  coarse,  pound . 

.047 

.051 

.057 

.056 

.057 

.061 

.060 

Rye)  soft, loaf, sweet,  pound . 

.047 

.049 

.055 

.055 

.061 

.062 

.062 

Rye)  soft, loaf, .sour,  pound . 

.053 

.060 

.055 

.050 

.047 

.047 

.049 

Wheat,  Zwieback,  round ,  ordinary,  pound 
Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  water,  pound . 
Wheat,  soft,  cheapest,  with  milk,  pound . . . 
Beef: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.117 

.056 

.075 

.153 

.118 

.062 

.080 

.152 

.119 

.064 

.081 

.162 

.117 

.066 

.085 

.158 

.113 

.063 

.088 

.160 

.112 

.062 

.090 

.156 

.117 

.064 

.090 

.165 

Fresh’  soup,  pound . 

.128 

.124 

.128 

.125 

.119 

.123 

.128 

Veal: 

Steak,  fattened,  pound . 

.182 

.176 

.171 

.167 

.171 

.170 

.191 

Steak)  tender,  pound . 

.130 

.123 

.115 

.114 

.100 

.098 

.130 

Lamb: 

Fresh,  steak,  pound . 

.203 

.196 

.187 

.167 

.163 

.157 

.181 

Salt,  Swedish)  pound . 

.143 

.150 

.145 

.139 

.182 

.142 

.139 

.141 

Pork: 

Fresh,  sides,  pound . 

.176 

.181 

.188 

.  188 

.188 

.199 

Salt,  Swedish,  pound . 

.175 

.182 

.192 

.  184 

.  182 

.188 

.196 

Fish: 

Fresh,  perch,  pound . 

.089 

.119 

.123 

.111 

.101 

.103 

.115 

Fresh’  pike,  pound . 

.109 

.168 

.171 

.  169 

.154 

.137 

.157 

Fresh’  herring,  pound . 

.073 

.052 

.057 

.  057 

.055 

.052 

Fresh’  herring’  small,  pound . 

.064 

.066 

.063 

.050 

.047 

.060 

.055 

Fresh’  cod,  pound.. .’.) . 

.091 

.  105 

.112 

.102 

.086 

.089 

.090 

Fresh,  plaice,  pound . 

.096 

.098 

.107 

.096 

.094 

.101 

.  117 

Salt,  herring,’ pound . 

.060 

.058 

.060 

.058 

.058 

.060 

.060 

Salt)  herring,  small,  pound . 

.049 

.049 

.058 

.062 

.057 

.055 

.061 

Salt’ cod,  with  fins  and  tail,  pound . 

.075 

.077 

.083 

.080 

.073 

.073 

.074 

Salt,  cod’,  round  cut,  pound". . 

.086 

.088 

.091 

.097 

.094 

.086 

.097 

Coflee,  green,  prime,  Santos,  pound . 

.205 

.202 

.209 

.209 

.201 

.208 

.210 

Sugar,  loaf  (cubes), pound. .  .". . 

.078 

.078 

.080 

.080 

.OSO 

.080 

.080 

Salt,  table,  pound’.’.". . 

.013 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Small  beer,  "quart . 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

.020 

Kerosene,  water- white,  gallon . 

.193 

.  183 

.193 

.203 

.213 

.213 

.213 

Wood: 

Birch,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

8.48 

8.57 

9.91 

9.79 

9.82 

9.91 

9.82 

Pine  or  fir,  unsawed,  delivered,  cord . 

6.  90 

6.  95 

8.07 

7.80 

7.50 

7.55 

7.55 

Coal: 

Anthracite,  bushel . 

.399 

.404 

.455 

.452 

.443 

.441 

.449 

English,  household  bushel . 

.225 

.226 

.293 

.270 

.  164 

.250 

.250 

.273 

Coke: 

Gas-works,  bushel . 

.127 

.126 

.195 

.151 

.146 

.146 

English ,  stove ,  bushel . 

.159 

.157 

.232 

.206 

.198 

.179 

.203 
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SPAIN. 

In  Spain  the  cost  of  living  has  been  steadily  rising  for  some  years 
past,  but  up  to  November,  1914,  the  war  had  not  seemed  to  increase 
this  movement  materially.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Govern¬ 
ment  declared  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs,  and  most  municipalities  took 
steps  to  regulate  prices.  .  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Spain  live  on 
domestic  products,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  export  markets  rendered 
a  larger  supply  available  for  home  consumption.  On  the  other  hand 
the  shutting  off  of  exports  has  reduced  employment  and  brought 
about  hard  times.  In  some  places  the  difference  between  earnings 
and  cost  of  living  is  so  great  that  serious  labor  troubles  are  feared. 

Reports  from  the  consuls  at  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Malaga,  and  Va¬ 
lencia  follow. 

Barcelona,  Spain,  November  9,  191 4. 

Owing  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  placing  an  embargo  on 
numerous  food  products  and  fixing  prices  generally,  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  advanced  materially  in  this  city.  There  has,  however,  been 
a  general  tendency  for  the  prices  of  foods  to  advance.  Importations 
of  food  products  used  in  well-to-do  families  have  decreased.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  forbidden  dealers  and  others  to  accumulate  and  hold  stocks 
of  food  products  in  order  to  realize  higher  prices.  All  firms  dealing 
in  food  products  are  obliged  to  give  a  daily  report  of  their  sales,  for 
such  quantities  as  require  explanation,  to  show  that  no  warehousing 
of  large  stocks  is  intended.  In  addition,  certificates  covering  sales 
of  over  one  ton  must  be  produced  to  prove  that  the  goods  are  not 
designed  for  shipment  out  of  Spain. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  authorities  are  shown  for  a  number  of  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  living. 

Prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 


Olive  oil,  per  quart .  $0.  218-  $0.  341 

Rice,  per  pound . 041-  .  073 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 059-  .  122 

Beans,  per  pound . 041-  .  073 

Chick-peas,  imported,  per  pound . 100-  .  163 

Chick-peas,  domestic,  per  pound . 050-  .  082 

Sugar,  per  pound . 073-  .  100 

Bacon,  per  pound .  163-  .  204 

Lard,  per  pound . 181-  .  204 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 009-  .  018 

Lentils,  French,  per  pound . 082-  .  100 

Soap,  per  pound . 059-  .  100 

Condensed  milk,  imported,  per  can .  .  160 

Condensed  milk,  domestic,  per  can .  .  130 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 360-  .  450 

Bread,  per  pound .  .032 

Prices  not  fixed  by  Government. 

Milk,  cow’s,  per  quart .  .  085 

Milk,  goat’s,  per  quart .  .  104 

Butter,  per  pound .  .  386 

Cheese,  Holland,  per  pound .  .  218 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh,  per  dozen .  .  630 


Madrid,  Spain,  November  9}  191 4. 

The  cost  of  necessaries  in  Madrid  is  usually  from  15  to  100  per  cent 
higher  than  in  New  York  City.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  a 
slight  increase  in  household  supplies  generally  is  noted.  An  increase 
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of  5  per  cent  on  condensed  milk  and  cheese  has  already  occurred,  and 
an  advance  on  butter  is  expected  to  follow  shortly.  Dealers  in  meat 
held  a  meeting  recently  with  a  view  to  raising  the  price  of  that  com¬ 
modity,  and  dealers  in  bread  also  met  to  advance  prices,  but  the 
mayor  succeeded  in  averting  the  raise  in  each  instance. 

Malaga,  Spain,  November  12,  191 J^. 

The  following  prices  are  shown  for  November,  1913,  and  November, 
1914,  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices, 

November, 

1913. 

Prices, 

November, 

1914, 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Bread,  coarse,  per  pound . 

$0. 031 

$0,037 

.041 

18 

Bread,  per  pound . . 

.033 

25 

Flour,  common,  per  pound . 

.046 

.055 

20 

Flour,  best,  per  pound . 

.055 

.064 

17 

Beef,  best  cuts,  per  pound . 

.21 

.23 

10 

B«ef  ordinary  cuts,  per  pound 

.19 

.21 

11 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.17 

.19 

13 

Pork,  per  pound . 

.21 

.25 

20 

Veal,  per  pound . 

.27 

.31 

15 

Pork  and  T>acon,  per  pound . 

.17 

.21 

25 

Salt  cod,  per  pound . 

.05 

.06 

36 

Sardines,  per  pound . 

.07 

.07 

Fresh  fistq  about,  per  pound . 

.03 

.03 

Rice,  common,  per  pound . 

.03 

.04 

13 

Onions,  per  pound . 

.04 

.04 

Chick-peas,  best,  per  pound . . 

.08 

.12 

50 

Chick-peas,  inferior,  per  pound . 

.05 

.06 

17 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.02 

.03 

50 

Tomatoes,  per  pound . 

.02 

.03 

50 

Eggs,  fresh,  per  dozen . . 

.32 

.46 

43 

Eggs,  Moorish,  per  dozen . 

.28 

.42 

50 

Milk,  per  quart . 

.08 

.08 

Butter,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.51 

.55 

9 

Butler,  Danish,  per  pound . 

.42 

.46 

11 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.175 

.185 

6 

Olive  oil,  per  gallon . 

.74 

.76 

3 

Sugar,  loaf,  per  pound . 

.09 

.10 

14 

Sugar,  ground,  per  pound . 

.075 

.  075 

Wine,  Spanish,  ordinary,  per  quart . 

.07 

.07 

Wine^  French  and  German,  per  quart . 

50 

Coffee,  Java,  per  pound . 

.50 

.55 

10 

Coffee,  Porto  Rico,  per  pound . 

.375 

.42 

11 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

20-45 

Canned  fish,  meat,  and  sweets . 

10-25 

Wood,  per  100  pounds . 

.23 

.23 

Charcoal,  per  100  pounds . 

1.11 

1.20 

8 

Coal,  per  100  pounds . 

.55 

.64 

17 

Coke,  per  100  pounds . 

.51 

.69 

36 

Kerosene,  per  gallon . 

.475 

.54 

2 

Gas,  per  cubic  meter . 

.015 

.  045 

Electricity,  per  kilowatt  hour . 

.15 

.15 

Valencia,  Spain,  November  6,  191. +. 

Up  to  this  time  there  lias  been  no  general  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  district  as  the  result  of  the  European  War,  although 
some  few  staple  articles  have  become  dearer,  and  the  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  others  will  suffer  an  increase  in  cost  within  a  short  time. 

Several  threatened  rises  in  food  prices  affecting  people  of  small 
means  were  registered,  until  the  Government  intervened  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  Government  pressure  must  be  ready  to  be  applied 
at  all  times  to  prevent  a  few  individuals  from  profiting  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  public  by  cornering  articles  of  prime  necessity.  The 
Government  is  very  prompt  to  take  measures  for  preventing  monop¬ 
oly,  the  effect  of  which  is  sometimes  that  of  establishing  maximum 
prices.  For  example,  a  recent  decree  permitted  exports  of  rice  up 
to  a  certain  quantity  or  until  the  wholesale  price  surpassed  that 
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fixed  in  the  decree.  Since  rice  is  a  staple  food  article  among  all 
classes  of  the  Spanish  population,  exports  were  forbidden  as  a  con¬ 
servation  measure  when  the  war  began.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  main  crops  of  the  Valencia  region,  and  the  volume  of  the  1914 
crop  was  so  large  that  the  Government  was  subsequently  persuaded 
to  revoke  the  prohibition  upon  the  above  conditions. 

Besides  rice,  white  potatoes,  wheat,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  also 
extensively  grown  here.  During  the  winter  just  beginning  vegetables 
and  fruits  will  probably  be  much  cheaper  than  usual  because  home 
demands  will  be  heavily  oversupplied. 

The  wheat  supply,  and  consequently  the  price  of  bread,  is  already 
a  problem.  Bread  is  at  once  the  largest  single  item  in  the  daily  diet 
of  the  working  classes,  costs  more  than  any  other,  and  was  the  first 
to  be  affected  by  the  war.  The  Government  and  municipality  have 
repeatedly  prevented  threatened  rises  in  the  cost  of  bread  to  con¬ 
sumers.  On  this  date,  however,  the  daily  press  announces  that  the 
three  classes  of  bread  consumed  here  are  to  be  advanced  in  price  at 
once  10,  11,  and  13  per  cent,  respectively.  Flesh  foods  have  not 
suffered  any  variation  in  price,  but  should  they  do  so  the  consumption 
would  immediately  decline. 

The  cost  of  food  among  the  people  of  limited  means,  day  laborers 
and  employed  classes  generally,  varies  comparatively  little,  living  as 
they  do  principally  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  grown  at  home. 
Among  the  well-to-do  the  increase  in  cost  of  some  articles  of  prime 
necessity  is  already  felt.  This  is  noticeably  true  of  coal  and  coke  for 
cooking  and  heating,  which  have  been  advanced  about  20  per  cent. 
Fresh  butter,  all  of  which  is  imported  from  France,  and  eggs  have 
shown  considerable  advances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  various  articles  in  Valencia 
before  the  war  and  at  the  present  date.  In  the  case  of  most  articles 
no  change  has  yet  taken  place. 


Articles. 

Prices  before 
the  war. 

Present 

prices. 

Beef  for  soup,  boneless,  per  pound . . . 

$0.20 

Same. 

Beef  for  soon  with  bone  per  pound  . 

.  10 

Same. 

Beef  sirloin  steak,  per  pound . 

.245 

Same. 

Beef,  tenderloin  steak,  per  ponnd . 

.245 

Same. 

Ven.l,  per  pound  . 

.327 

Same. 

Pork,  fresh  and  salt,  per  ponnd . 

80. 164- 

.245 

Same. 

Mutton,  per  ponnd  . 

.20  - 

.245 

Same. 

Sausage  blood  and  fat  per  ponnd . 

.  277- 

.368 

Same. 

Sansa.ce,  pork,  per  ponnd . 

.245- 

.  65 

Same. 

Hf|.m  whole,  per  ponnd  . 

.286 

Same. 

TTa.m  without,  bone  ner  ponnd  . 

.49 

Same. 

Pish  fresh  and  salt,  per  ponnd . 

.  18  - 

.25 

Same. 

Whea  t  flonr,  per  ponnd  . 

.  036- 

.049 

$0. 05 

Rice,  per  pound  . 

.028- 

.061 

Same. 

Beans,  per  pound  . 

.045- 

.074 

Same. 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.20 

Same. 

Olive  oil,  per  gallon . 

.  836- 

1.03 

Same. 

Pea.nnt  oil,  per  gallon  . 

.70  - 

.80 

Same. 

Bread,  white,  per  pound . 

.0474 

Same. 

Bread,  second  grade,  per  pound . 

.0426 

Same. 

Bread,  third  grade,  per  pound . 

.0355 

Same. 

Eggs,  per  dozen  . 

.20  - 

.25 

$0.36 

Milk,  cows,  per  quart  . 

.072 

Same. 

Milk,  goat’s,  per  quart . 

.108 

Same. 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.074 

Same. 

Butter,  canned,  per  pound . 

.49 

Same. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  pound . 

.49 

$0. 49-80.  57 

Coffee,  raw,  per  pound . 

.368- 

.53 

Same. 

Coffee,  roasted,  per  pound . 

.  40  - 

.57 

Same. 

Tea,  per  pound . 

.40  - 

.57 

Same. 

Coal,  per  metric  ton . 

9.30 

$11. 16 

Coke,  per  metric  ton . 

10.05 

12.06 

Per  cent  of 
increase. 


18 


60 


8 


20 

20 
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SWITZERLAND.1 

In  Switzerland  the  cost  of  living  had  by  November  increased  about 
one-third.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  eager  desire  of  those  who 
could  afford  it  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  against  possible  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  in  part  to  the  increasing  difficulties  of  importing  food. 

In  its  session  of  August  3,  1914,  the  Swiss  Parliament  issued  to 
the  Federal  Council  a  grant  of  plenary  power.2  The  text  of  articles 
3  and  4  of  the  resolution  of  Parliament  is  as  follows:  “  Parliament 
grants  to  the  Federal  Council  plenary  power  to  take  all  measures 
which  shall  be  required  for  maintaining  the  safety,  integrity,  and 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  for  insuring  the  credit  and  economic 
interests  of  the  country,  especially  with  respect  to  the  insuring  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.”  For  this  purpose  an 
unlimited  credit  was  opened  to  the  Federal  Council  for  the  defraying 
of  expenditures  for  such  measures. 

On  August  10,  1914,  the  Federal  Council  issued  a  decree  prohibiting 
unreasonable  increases  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries 
of  life.  Imprisonment  and  a  fine  up  to  10,000  francs  ($1,930),  or  a 
fine  alone  for  exorbitant  prices  is  provided  in  the  decree.  Paragraph  1 
of  article  1  defines  the  charging  of  exorbitant  prices  as  follows: 
11 Whoever  demands  for  foodstuffs  or  other  necessaries  of  life  prices 
which,  as  compared  with  the  purchase  price,  would  result  in  a  profit 
exceeding  the  customary  business  profit  *  *  The  cantonal 

governments  were  authorized  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  the  sale 
of  the  individual  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life  in  so  far 
as  they  should  deem  such  action  necessary,  and  several  of  the  cantonal 
governments  have  made  use  of  this  authorization. 

A  decree  issued  by  the  Federal  Council  on  the  same  date  (September 
8)  provides  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  Federal  Government  will  buy  domestic  grain 
directly  from  the  producer,  as  well  as  from  agricultural  associations 
and,  where  such  do  not  exist,  from  communes.  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  dispose  of  the  purchased  grain  for  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  of  the  civilian  population  at  cost. 

Even  at  an  earlier  date,  on  August  27,  1914,  the  Federal  Council 
issued  a  decree  of  far-reaching  importance  with  respect  to  supply¬ 
ing  the  country  with  bread.  According  to  this  decree,  all  mills 
in  the  country  may  mill  only  one  kind  of  flour,  so-called  whole  flour 
( VollmeJil ),  i.  e.,  grain  is  to  be  milled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
bran  is  free  of  flour.  The  use  as  feed  for  domestic  animals  of  flour 
which  is  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  bread,  and  of  grain  (wheat,  spelt, 
rye,  maize,  and  wheat  and  rye  mixed)  is  prohibited. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  a  Federal  bureau  for  the  provision  of  the 
country  with  grain  has  been  established  in  Berne  in  connection  with 


1  For  table  of  relative  prices,  see  Appendix  A. 

2  The  data  given  here  were  based  on  the  article  “Die  wirtsehaftliche  Riistung  der  Schweiz,’'  by  Paul 
Gygax  in  Archiv  fur  Sozial  Wissenschaft,  vol.  40,  No.  2,  pp.  454  ff.  Tubingen,  1915. 
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the  central  war  commissary  department.  The  president  of  the 
grain  exchange  of  Zurich  has  been  appointed  as  chief  of  this  bureau. 

Reports  from  the  consuls  at  Basel,  Berne,  and  St.  Gall  follow: 

Basel,  November  9,  1914 • 

Although  wheat  flour  has  advanced  in  price  about  40  per  cent, 
bread  has  been  selling  at  an  increase  of  only  10  per  cent.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  wheat  is  now  being  ground 
into  flour.  A  much  greater  quantity  of  rye  flour  is  now  being  used 
than  before  August. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the 
cost  of  meats,  although  an  advance  is  imminent.  The  Basel  authorities 
have  attempted  to  regulate  the  prices  of  meats  and  prevent  an  advance, 
but  they  have  met  with  stubborn  resistance  from  the  butchers,  who 
have  threatened  to  close  their  market  places  if  interfered  with. 

There  is  considerable  uneasiness  about  the  supply  of  potatoes.  Swiss 
potatoes  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  market.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  over  75  per  cent  of  the  Swiss  people  have  either  pur¬ 
chased  or  raised  sufficient  to  supply  them  until  the  next  crop. 

While  the  advertising  prices  of  coffee  remain  the  same  as  before 
the  war,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  grades  are  different.  Housewives 
claim  that  to  maintain  their  original  quality  it  has  become  necessary 
to  buy  more  expensive  grades  than  formerly. 

All  imported  cereals,  breakfast  foods,  canned  goods  and  evaporated 
goods  have  advanced  in  prices,  in  some  cases  the  increase  being  as 
much  as  75  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  foods,  fuel,  and  supplies  in  July 
and  at  present.  Where  there  is  an  increase  the  percentage  is  shown. 


Articles. 

July, 1914, 
prices. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Flour,  Avheat,  per  pound . 

$0. 045 

$0. 065 

44 

Flour,  rye,  per  pound . 

.04 

Bread,  wheat,  white,  per  pound . 

.0625 

.07 

12 

Bread,  wheat,  dark,  per  pound . 

.055 

.07 

27 

Bread,  rve ,  per  pound . .  T . 

.  0525 

.07 

33 

Beef,  boiling,  per  pound . 

.20 

.22 

10 

Beet  roast,  lorn,  per  pound . 

.24 

.26 

8 

Beef,  fillet,  per  pound . 

.38 

.38 

Pork,  per  pound . . . 

$0.  25  -  .38 

$0.  25-  .  38 

Mutton,  per  pound  . 

. 25  -  .30 

Ham,  uncooked,  per  pound . 

.  45 

.45 

Ham,  boiled,  per  pound . 

.  70 

.  70 

Bacon,  per  pound . 

.  30  -  .60 

.30-  .60 

Sausages,  per  pound . - . 

.  15  -  .60 

.15-  .60 

.22 

Lard,  per  pound . 

.20 

10 

Sugar,  cooking,  per  pound . 

.  035 

.045 

29 

Sugar,  granulated  and  cube,  per  pound . 

.  052 

.  056 

8 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.  26  —  .  60 

.26-  .60’ 

0) 

Butter,  per  pound . 

.  29  -  .40 

. 27-  .  42 

Milk, fresh,  per  quart . 

.  045 

.045 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.  05  -  .06 

•  09—  .  10 

73 

Rice,  per  pound . 

. 108-  .  12 

.11-  .13 

5 

Macaroni,  per  pound . 

.  12 

.  16 

33 

Fish,  fresh,  per  pound . . 

. 09  -  .40 

. 16-  .  60 

55 

Eggs,  fresh  (drink  eggs),  per  dozen . 

. 30  -  .32 

.40-  .48 

42 

Eggs,  Italian  and  Bulgarian,  per  dozen . 

. 15  -  .  25 

.30-  .35 

63 

Chickens,  per  pound . /. . 

. 25  -  .40 

.25-  .40 

Ceese,  per  pound  . 

. 25  -  .35 

.30-  .50 

33 

Ducks,  per  pound . 

. 25  -  .35 

. 30—  .  50 

33 

Coal,  semihard,  for  heating,  2,000  pounds  ton . 

6.  80 

7.20 

6 

Coke,  2,000  pounds  ton  1'  .....  i . 

7.20 

8. 10 

13 

Anthracite ,*2,000  pounds  ton . 

10. 10 

12.70 

26 

Hay,  2,000  pounds  ton . 

10.  80 

11.  70-12.  60 

13 

Oats,  per  hundredweight  . 

.90 

1.  55 

72 

Vegetables,  green  .  . 

25 

1  Prices  not  affected,  but  grade  bas  been  lowered. 
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Berne,  Switzerland,  December  1 ,  191 J. 

There  lias  been  an  appreciable  rise  in  grain,  flour,  and  bread,  owing 
largely  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  from  America.  This  is 
true  also  in  regard  to  cotton,  metals,  oils,  and  wool. 

St.  Gall,  November  3,  1914. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
caused  by  the  war.  The  personal  experience  shows  that  the  news¬ 
paper  quotations  are  for  that  purpose  very  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  war  broke  out  prices 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  entirely  arbitrary.  It  has  been  found,  for 
example,  that  on  the  same  day  that  3  francs  [57.9  cents]  per  pound 
was  asked  for  ham  at  one  shop,  at  another  shop  it  could  be  purchased 
for  1.80  francs  [34.7  cents]  per  pound. 

The  supply  of  wheat  flour  is  exhausted  and  almost  the  only  flour 
to  be  had  is  rye  flour,  ground  and  sold  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government.  The  supply  promises  to  be  sufficient. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  advanced  very  slightly,  and  in  the  case  of 
fresh  meat  no  material  advance  has  yet  occurred.  Poultry,  however, 
has  advanced  nearly  50  per  cent.  Potatoes  have  already  advanced 
in  price  about  70  per  cent,  and  the  supply  is  practically  exhausted. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  where  a  further  supply  can  be  secured.  On 
the  whole,  the  cost  of  living  in  St.  Gall  to-day  is  about  one-third 
higher  than  it  was  in  June  and  July,  and  this  increase  is  due  entirely 
to  the  war. 

The  following  prices  are  given  for  July,  1914,  and  October,  1914. 
Where  prices  for  both  periods  are  shown,  the  percentage  of  increase 
is  shown. 


Articles. 

Prices,  July, 

1914. 

Prices,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1914. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

Eggs,  each . 

$0,014-80.015 
.328-  .347 
. 965-  1. 158 
3.185 

$0. 029-80. 031 
.425-  .444 
1.737-  1.930 
5.404 
7. 334 

0) 

.085 
.071-  .073 
.044-  .048 
.  037-  .  039 
.290 
386 

.212-  .290 
.251-  .290 
. 212-  .  290 
. 579-  .  772 
. 772-  1. 158 
1.158-  1.544 
.  386 
.  068 
1.351 
2.992 
7. 334-  7.  720 
10. 615 
.039 
.116 

107 

29 

73 

70 

Butter,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  hundredweight . 

Wheat  flour,  per  hundredweight . 

Rye  flour,  per  hundredweight . 

Bread,  wheat,  per  loaf . . . 

.064 

Breadj  rve,  per  loaf . . . 

Sugar,  crystal  cubes,  per  pound . 

Sugar’  ordinary  cubes,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  granulated,  per  pound . 

Boiling  beef,  per  pound . 

Steak,  per  pound . . 

Pork/fresh",  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

Veal,  per  pound . 

Chickens  ."each . . . . . 

Ducks,  each . 

Geese,  each . 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

Dog  biscuits,  per  pound . 

.  042 
1.158-  l! 255 

1.  737 
6.  948-  7.  334 
9.843 

59 

12 

72 

5 

8 

Hay,  per  hundredweight . 

Oats,  per  hundredweight . 

Coal,  per  ton . 

Coke,  per  ton . 

Gas,  per  cubic  meter . 

Electricity,  per  kilowatt  hour . 

. 

i  None  for  sale. 
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TURKEY. 

Prices  rose  sharply  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Government 
placed  an  embargo  on  foodstuffs  and  fixed  maximum  prices  for  certain 
articles,  but  this  only  checked  the  movement,  which  could  not  be 
stopped.  When  mobilization  took  the  peasants  from  the  field,  the 
situation  grew  worse.  In  some  districts  the  prices  had  already,  in 
November,  doubled  or  trebled,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  absolute 
failure  of  supplies. 

Reports  are  presented  from  the  American  consuls  at  Constantinople, 
Kharput,  and  Smyrna,  Turkey;  Aleppo  and  Haifa,  Syria;  and 
Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

Constantinople,  Turkey,  November  9,  1914- 

Prices  of  articles  entering  into  the  cost  of  living  in  this  city  have 
advanced  very  decidedly  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  on  a  few  articles  are  shown  for  May,  1914,  and  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1914,  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices,  May, 

1914. 

Prices,  Nov.  5, 
1914. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Bread,  per  pound . 

$0.  021 

$0.  026 

22 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.148 

.218 

47 

Sugar,  per  l00  pounds . 

3.55 

12.  70 

258 

Rice,  per  100  pounds . 

4.36 

10.  89 

150 

Potatoes,  per  100  pounds . 

1.53 

2. 32 

52 

Butter,  cooking,  per  pound . 

.311 

.404 

30 

Butter,  table,  per  pound . 

.435 

.590 

36 

Petroleum,  tin" ..." . 

.605 

.88 

45 

Wood,  per  chekie  (1-horse  load) . 

.88 

1.98 

125 

Coal,  anthracite,  per  ton . 

12. 28 

i  21. 12 

72 

Coke  and  charcoal,  per  ton . 

14.  26 

Men’s  hats . t . 

2  1.93 

i  2.80 

45 

Meats  and  chickens . 

25-40 

Yoghurt  (sour  milk) . 

25 

Cheese . 

50 

Rice,  beans,  olives,  and  olive  oil . 

100 

Various  articles  of  clothing . 

50 

i  October.  2  June. 


One  experienced  housewife  reports  that  if  she  were  to  maintain 
her  table  at  the  same  scale  as  in  May  or  June  of  this  year,  the  required 
food  supplies  would  now  cost  her  about  twice  as  much. 

Kharput,  Turkey,  November  5 ,  1914 . 

The  cost  of  living  in  this  district  has  increased  generally  about  50 
per  cent  since  August  1,  1914.  This  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  commodities. 
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Prices  of  the  following  articles  of  food  in  daily  use  are  shown  for 
August  1,  1914,  and  November  1,  1914,  with  the  percentage  of 
increase : 


Articles. 

Prices,  Aug.  1, 
1914. 

Prices,  Nov.  1, 
1914. 

.  . 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

SO. 002 

SO.  109 

75 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.233 

.311 

33 

50 

Tea,  per  box . 

.220 

.330 

Flour,  per  pound . 

.039 

.054 

40 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.155 

.233 

50 

Rice, "per  pound . 

.047 

.078 

67 

Cheese,  per  pound . 

.109 

.155 

43 

Wood,  per  hamal  load  (amount  carried  by  1  man) . 

SO. 308-  .  352 

.  660 

100 

Kerosene,  per  box  (2  tins) . 

3.520 

5.280 

50 

Soap,  per  pound . 

.140 

.186 

34 

Matches,  per  package . 

.308 

.440 

43 

Clothing,  shoes,  etc~ . 

50 

Porters’  charges  have  increased  33  per  cent. 
Servants’  wages  have  increased  25  per  cent. 
Carpenters’  wages  have  increased  33  per  cent. 


Smyrna,  Turkey,  December  10,  1914. 

The  port  of  Smyrna  has  been  closed,  and  the  military  authorities 
are  requisitioning  foodstuffs  generally.  Practically  all  commodities 
have  increased  in  price  and  all  stocks  of  imported  goods  will  soon  be 
exhausted  if  the  war  continues.  The  chief  articles  that  have  mate¬ 
rially  increased  in  price  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  with  a  com¬ 
parison  of  present  prices  with  normal  prices  and  percentage  of 
increase; 


Articles. 

Normal  prices. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Coal,  for  domestic  use,  per  ton . 

$7. 00-S7. 50 

$12. 00-S13. 00 

72 

Rice,  per  pound . ". . 

.05 

.20-  .25 

350 

Butter,  cooking,  per  pound . 

.15 

.25 

67 

Sugar,  per  pound". . . . 

.03 

.13 

333 

Cheese, "per"  pound . 

.18 

.50 

178 

Salted  herrings,  per  pound . 

.09 

.24 

167 

Beans,  per  pound. . . 

.04 

.07 

75 

Peas,  per  pound . 

.04 

.10 

150 

Olive  oil,  per  pound . 

.11 

.18 

64 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.12 

.35 

192 

Firewood,  per  load . 

.26 

.65 

1,50 

Soap,  per  pound . 

.04 

.07 

75 

Onions,  per  pound . 

.01 

.04 

300 

Potatoes"  per  pound . 

.02 

.05 

150 

Matches . 

400 

Aleppo,  Syria,  November  30,  191 4- 
Owing  to  the  embargo  on  exportation,  native  products  had  not 
advanced  materially  in  price  up  to  November  1,  at  which  time  Turk¬ 
ish  mobilization  took  on  large  proportions,  thereby  interfering  with 
productive  labor.  Products  of  local  origin  have  since  been  rising  in 
price.  Imported  goods  have  greatly  advanced.  A  comparative 
table  of  prices  for  1913  and  1914,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  is 
shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Articles. 

Prices  in  1913. 

Prices  in  1914. 

Per  cent 

of 

increase. 

Wood,  per  ton . 

Charcoal,  per  pound . 

$9.  00 

.01 

$12.  60 

.01 

40 

Petroleum,  per  gallon . 

Gasoline,  per  gallon . 

.225 

.31 

38 

.50 

.70 

40 

Flour,  native,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  native,  per  pound . 

.03 

.025 

i  17 

.03 

.038 

25 

Macaroni,  native,  per  pound . 

Olive  oil,  native,  per  pound . 

.062 

.10 

61 

.125 

.176 

41 

Vinegar,  native,  per  gallon . 

.12 

.14 

17 

Soap,  native,  per  pound . 

Mutton,  per  pound . 

.125 

.12 

.16 
.  12 

28 

Beef,  pet  pound . 

.06 

.095 

58 

Peas,  per  pound . 

.06 

.12 

100 

Beans,  per  pound . 

.046 

.10 

117 

Lentils,  per  pound . 

.066 

.08 

21 

Onions,  per  pound . 

.03 

.04 

33 

Lemons,  per  pound . 

.045 

.05 

11 

Oranges,  per  pound . . . 

.026 

.02 

i  23 

Apricots,  dried,  per  pound . 

.05 

.07 

40 

Figs,  dried,  per  pound . 

.04 

.05 

25 

Raisins,  per  pound . 

.05 

.06 

20 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.05 

.13 

160 

Coffee,  green,  per  pound . 

Rice,  per  pound . 

.10 

.40 

300 

.04 

.07 

75 

Tea,  per  pound . 

.75 

1.50 

100 

i  Decrease. 


Matches,  salt,  spices,  pepper,  candles,  etc.,  have  advanced  100  per 
cent,  and  clothing,  cotton  goods,  woolens,  boots  and  shoes  and  leather 
have  increased  30  per  cent.  Canned  goods  that  remain  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  risen  50  per  cent,  and  will  entirely  disappear  by  January  1, 

1915. 

Haifa,  Syria,'  November  18,  1914- 

Since  the  declaration  of  war  exportations  and  importations  have 
ceased,  operations  upon  buildings  under  construction  have  been 
suspended,  and  a  large  number  of  laborers  are  out  of  employment. 
Food  prices  have  advanced  materially.  House  rent  has  not  been 
paid  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  those  who  do  pay  give  only 
a  small  part. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  prices  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles  entering  into  the  cost  of  living,  before  the  war  and 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  percentage  of  increase: 


Articles. 

Prices  before 
the  war. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Milk,  per  quart  .  _  .  . 

$0. 066 

$0. 066 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

.  119 

.299 

152 

Flour,  native,  per  100  pounds . 

2.  713 

2.554 

1  6 

Rice,  per  100  pounds . 

2. 186 

4.627 

112 

Meat,  per  pound . 

.126 

.140 

11 

Fish,  per  pound . 

.150 

.094 

i  38 

Fish,  better  grade,  per  pound . 

.188 

.126 

i  33 

Butter,  per  pound  . 

.262 

.262 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

.019 

.019 

Eggs,  per  dozen . 

.14 

.11 

i  21 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

.041 

.002 

52 

Salt,  per  pound . 

.016 

.023 

44 

Fuel,  wood,  per  cantar  (565.35  pounds) . 

1.06 

.77 

i  27 

Fuel,  charcoal,  per  cantar  (565.35  pounds) . 

4.40 

3.34 

i  24 

Petroleum,  per  tin . 

.77 

1.34 

74 

i  Decrease. 
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Jerusalem,  Palestine,  November  17,  191 J. 

The  products  of  this  district  are  wheat  and  other  cereals  only. 
Other  staple  commodities  are  imported  from  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey.  In  ordinary  times  the  cost  of  living  m  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  high,  as  compared  with  other  towns  of  Syria,  the  chief 
causes  being: 

(a)  The  physical  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  limits 
the  products  of  the  soil. 

(b)  The  annual  influx  of  tourists  and  pilgrims  who  come  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  either  for  pleasure  or  religion,  creating  abnormal  prices. 

(c)  The  large  unproductive  portion  of  the  population,  many  de¬ 
pending  entirely  upon  contributions  from  abroad. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  has  caused  a  marked  increase  in  prices. 
Imported  articles  have  made  an  average  increase  of  at  least  35  per 
cent.  Stocks  are  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  as  exportations  from 
neighboring  countries  have  been  restricted,  the  prospect  for  further 
advances  is  good. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  prices  on  certain  articles 
before  the  war  and  at  present  time,  with  the  percentage  of  increase. 
[The  prices  are  based  on  cost  per  rottle,  which  equals  6.34  pounds.] 


Mutton,  per  pound . 

Rice,  per  pound . 

Sugar,  per  pound . 

Beans,  per  pound . 

Petroleum,  10-gallon  box 

Coffee,  per  pound . 

Potatoes,  per  pound . 

Italian  pastes,  per  pound 

Alcohol,  per  pound . 

Coal,  per  ton . 

Canned  goods . . 


Articles. 


Prices  before 
the  war. 

Present  prices. 

Per  cent 
of  in¬ 
crease. 

$0. 117 

$0. 151 

30 

.028 

.039 

40 

.039 

.061 

57 

.042 

.068 

62 

1.520 

2.  230 

47 

.183 

.323 

77 

.020 

.033 

71 

.063 

.100 

GO 

.099 

.167 

69 

15. 44 

23. 16 

50 

10-50 

APPENDIX  A.— RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  FOOD  AND  HOUSEHOLD  COM¬ 
MODITIES. 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  30  ARTICLES  IN  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA,  AUGUST,  1914,  TO  FEBRUARY, 

1915.1 

(Average  prices  in  July=100.) 


Articles. 

i* 

1914 

1915 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Milk . 

93 

93 

93 

93 

100 

100 

107 

Milk,  bottled . 

10G 

100 

100 

100 

106 

106 

106 

Milk,  skimmed . 

100 

83 

83 

92 

92 

100 

100 

Butter,  table . 

111 

111 

111 

100 

117 

122 

111 

Butter,  ordinary . 

113 

88 

100 

100 

113 

119 

113 

Butter,  cooking . 

117 

108 

108 

117 

133 

133 

133 

Oleomargarine . 

100 

100 

104 

100 

105 

110 

120 

Flour,  wheat,  best . 

127 

132 

141 

155 

173 

182 

205 

Flour,  wheat,  second  quality . 

124 

124 

133 

167 

190 

Bread . 

117 

111 

120 

134 

146 

151 

Bread,  black,  mixed  with  wheat . 

116 

113 

122 

131 

144 

156 

175 

Bread,  black . 

103 

Rice.. . 

113 

120 

120 

120 

127 

133 

160 

Eggs,  fresh . 

114 

114 

171 

171 

229 

200 

229 

Potatoes . 

67 

67 

58 

67 

67 

67 

67 

Cabbage,  white . 

67 

67 

50 

54 

50 

58 

83 

Sauerkraut . 

100 

108 

117 

117 

117 

125 

125 

Onions . 

80 

60 

90 

100 

110 

110 

150 

Cabbage . ' . 

188 

188 

200 

188 

213 

250 

300 

Lentils . 

113 

113 

175 

203 

250 

250 

250 

Beans,  green . 

108 

117 

150 

150 

175 

183 

200 

Peas . 

108 

117 

142 

150 

188 

200 

229 

Peas,  split . 

114 

121 

171 

171 

214 

243 

250 

Sugar,  crushed . . 

101 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

Sugar,  loaf . 

100 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

Kerosene . 

131 

123 

146 

154 

200 

215 

231 

Wood,  kindling,  not  delivered: 

Soft . 

100 

100 

117 

117 

117 

117 

117 

Hard . 

100 

100 

117 

117 

117 

133 

133 

Coal . 

98 

102 

104 

104 

111 

115 

115 

Lignite . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

117 

156 

156 

RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  24  ARTICLES  IN  GERMANY  AUGUST,  1914,  TO  JANUARY,  1915.2 


Peas,  yellow . 

134 

152 

195 

220 

249 

257 

Beans,  white . 

128 

140 

164 

203 

219 

227 

Lentils . 

121 

138 

169 

211 

230 

239 

Potatoes . 

84 

63 

69 

72 

72 

72 

Butter . 

107 

105 

113 

117 

131 

127 

Flour,  wheat  . 

119 

117 

120 

121 

125 

134 

Flour,  rye  . 

126 

128 

133 

135 

138 

147 

Bread,  white  . 

114 

114 

115 

116 

118 

127 

Bread,  dark,  wheat  and  rye  mixed  . 

113 

115 

117 

118 

120 

131 

Rice  . 

115 

119 

132 

152 

160 

168 

Coffee,  roasted . 

102 

102 

103 

105 

107 

108 

Super  .  . 

108 

106 

105 

105 

108 

106 

Sait  •  . 

113 

110 

106 

106 

109 

110 

Lard  .  . 

111 

113 

126 

144 

153 

164 

Buckwheat,  hulled,  cleaned  . 

121 

165 

Oats,  hulled ,  cleaned  . 

124 

135 

Barley,  hulled  cleaned  . 

139 

156 

Coal  . 

104 

107 

107 

107 

111 

111 

Fuel,  briquettes,  lignite . 

/  106 

108 

110 

111 

109 

111 

HQ 

Oil,  kerosene  . 

(  10/ 
105 

111 

106 

114 

107 

111) 

112 

JLZU 

113 

Ho 

115 

Milk  . 

101 

101 

101 

102 

104 

104 

Tapirs  . 

121 

129 

155 

170 

190 

175 

M eat  h  nrsefl  esh  . 

104 

106 

108 

108 

107 

108 

115 

128 

Oat.mp.al  . 

103 

123 

Bariev  nearl  . 

124 

| 

154 

1 

1  Source:  Maandschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1915,  Vol.  10  (March), 
p.  294. 

2  Idem,  p.  290. 
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RELATIVE  PRICES  OF  43  ARTICLES  IN  SWITZERLAND,  SEPTEMBER  AND  DECEMBER, 

1914.1 


Articles. 


Butter . 

Cheese . 

Milk . 

Fat,  leaf . 

Lard,  American . 

Lard,  domestic . 

Oil,  olive . 

Oil,  sesame . 

Bread . 

Flour,  Basel . 

Flour,  German . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Barley,  pearl . 

Flakes,  grain,  malted 

Oatmeal . 

Beans,  white . 

Peas,  yellow . 

Lentils . 

Rice,  India . 

Rice,  Italian . 

Veal . 


1914 

Articles. 

1914 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

99 

103 

Beef . 

99 

101 

100 

97 

Mutton . 

99 

105 

95 

100 

Pork . 

99 

100 

103 

99 

Eggs . 

110 

150 

106 

109 

Potatoes . 

85 

90 

102 

107 

Macaroni,  vermicelli . 

113 

134 

102 

102 

Ilonev . 

115 

110 

104 

106 

Sugar . 

129 

104 

103 

114 

Chocolate . 

102 

100 

98 

113 

Sauerkraut . 

117 

133 

120 

Primes . 

109 

108 

102 

129 

Vinegar,  white . 

100 

97 

181 

128 

Tea . 

102 

108 

85 

135 

Chicory  . 

102 

104 

100 

148 

Cocoa." . 

102 

98 

118 

142 

Coffee . 

107 

106 

115 

125 

Coal,  Belgian . 

100 

110 

95 

123 

Fuel,  briquettes . 

103 

110 

103 

114 

Alcohol,  wood . 

101 

100 

120 

120 

Kerosene . 

118 

136 

100 

110 

Soap,  white . 

101 

104 

98 

98 

1  Source:  Maandschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek.  The  Hague,  1915,  Vol.  10  (March), 
pp.  295  and  290. 


APPENDIX  B— COPY  OF  A  BREAD  AND  FLOUR  TICKET  ISSUED  BY  THE 

MUNICIPAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  VIENNA. 


Below  is  shown  a  copy  of  one  of  several  varieties  of  bread  and  flour  tickets  issued 
to  the  population  of  Vienna  since  April  11,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Province  of  Lower  Austria  of  March  28,  1915.  Three  kinds  of  such  tickets 
are  being  issued:  (1)  Full  ration  weekly  tickets  entitle  the  purchaser  to  1,400  grams 
(3.086  pounds)  of  flour  or  1,960  grams  (4.321  pounds)  of  bread  for  each  member  of  the 
family;  (2)  reduced  ration  weekly  tickets  entitle  the  purchaser  to  1,050  grams  (2.315 
pounds)  of  flour  or  1,470  grams  (3.241  pounds)  of  bread;  (3)  daily  bread  tickets  issued 
to  hotel  guests  entitle  the  purchaser  to  210  grams  (0.463  pound)  of  bread.  Tickets 
of  the  first  kind  are  issued  to  those  households  having  on  hand  a  supply  of  flour  of  2 
kilograms  (4.409  pounds)  or  less  per  capita;  those  of  the  second  kind  to  those  house¬ 
holds  having  on  hand  a  per  capita  supply  of  flour  of  over  2  kilograms  (4.409  pounds). 
The  ticket  here  shown  is  of  the  latter  kind. 

Contraventions  are  punishable,  both  as  to  the  seller  and  the  purchaser,  either  by 
a  fine  up  to  5,000  crowns  ($1,015)  or  with  imprisonment  up  to  6  months;  punishment 
may  also  extend  to  the  loss  of  business  license.  Falsification  of  the  ticket  is  a  crime 
subject  to  the  Criminal  Code. 


Niederosterreich. 

AUSWEIS 

fiber  den  Verbrauch  ron 

Brot  und  Mehl 

3.  Woche 

25. /4.  bis  einschl.  1./5.  1915. 

1470  g  Brot 
oder 

1050  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

Verkauf  nur  nach  Gewichtge- 
gen  Vorlegung  der  Ausweis- 
karte  und  Abtrennung  eines 
entsprechenden  Abschnittes 
zulassig. 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

Nicht  fibertragbar! 
Sorgfaltig  aufbewahren! 
Nachdruck  verboten! 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

S  traf  b  es  timm  u  ngen . 

Zuwiderhandlungen  werden 
an  dem  Verkauf er  wie  an  dem 
Kaufer  mit  Geldstrafen  bis  zu 
5000  K  oder  mit  Arrest  bis  zu 

6  Monaten  geahndet.  Bei 
einer  Verurteilung  kann  auf 
den  Verlust  einer  Gewerbe- 
berechtigung  erkannt  werden. 
Falschung  der  Ausweiskarte 
wird  nach  dem  Strafgesetze 
bestraft. 

[seal.] 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  .Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

70  g  Brot 
oder 

50  g  Mehl 

o 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Trustworthy  unemployment  statistics  do  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  and  Germany  accurate  information  concerning 
the  number  of  unemployed  persons  by  industries  and  occupations 
has  long  been  collected.  The  utility  of  such  accurate  information  is 
recognized  abroad.  In  order  to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  irre¬ 
ducible  minimum  it  must  be  known  how  many  persons  are  ordinarily 
idle  from  month  to  month  and  from  season  to  season  throughout  the 
year  and  the  particular  industries  and  occupations  in  which  this 
idleness  occurs.  Before  the  “ problem  of  unemployment”  can  be 
solved  it  must  first  be  stated.  We  must  know  how  many  machinists, 
carpenters,  garment  workers,  unskilled  laborers,  etc.,  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  before  we  can  attempt  intelligently  to  place  these  unem¬ 
ployed  persons.  The  gathering  of  the  statistics  of  unemployment  is 
not  the  vain  piling  up  of  useless  figures,  as  is  sometimes  alleged.  The 
extent  of  unemployment  and  its  serious  social  and  economic  conse¬ 
quences  have  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  in  this  country.  In 
the  main  unemployment  has  been  looked  upon  as  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  due  to  crises,  depressions,  and  the  laziness  of  some  of  the 
working  people.  The  remedies  proposed  and  put  in  operation  when 
a  depression  is  upon  us  are  utterly  inadequate.  We  come  to  each 
new  crisis  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  inevitable  fact  of 
unemployment. 

In  fact,  unemployment  is  a  normal  condition  in  many  industries 
carried  on  to-day.  The  seasonal  industries  and  industries  supplying 
irregular  demands  take  on  and  turn  off  large  numbers  of  workers  at 
brief  intervals.  The  American  people  must  be  awakened  to  the 
great  extent  and  evil  influences  of  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of 
employment.  This  is  not  a  condition  of  recent  growth.  It  has  pre¬ 
vailed  for  a  long  period  of  years,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no  de¬ 
pendable  statistics  bearing  on  this  condition.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  various  State  departments  of  labor  and  the  State 
and  municipal  employment  agencies  will  be  able  to  remedy  this 
defect  in  the  future,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  more  accurately 
whether  irregularity  and  casualness  of  employment  are  on  the  in- 
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crease,  as  many  think.  The  causes  of  unemployment,  underem¬ 
ployment,  and  overemployment  must  also  be  studied  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  flow  of  labor  through  factories  and  work¬ 
shops. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  extent  of 
unemployment  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  investigation  was 
inaugurated  to  meet,  in  part,  the  widespread  demand  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  unemployment  throughout  the  United  States. 
No  accurate  information  as  to  conditions  in  New  York  City  in  former 
years  was  in  existence.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  a 
study  of  unemployment  in  New  York  City,  not  only  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  unemployment  at  the  time  of  the  study  but  to  estab¬ 
lish,  if  possible,  a  reliable  basis  for  comparison  in  future  years.  Many 
conflicting  statements  had  appeared  in  the  public  press  from  time  to 
time,  and  several  investigations  had  been  made  by  organizations 
in  New  York  City,  all  of  which  indicated  that  the  extent  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  city  during  the  winter  of  1914-15  was  greater  than 
in  former  years. 

The  committee  on  facts  of  the  mayor’s  committee  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  obtained  information  giving  the  number  of 
employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  employers  during  the  week  ending 
December  19,  1914,  and  the  number  on  the  pay  rolls  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  in  1913.  Over  2,000  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent 
out,  and  responses  were  received  from  602  establishments  in  all  lines 
of  trade  and  industry,  employing  during  the  week  ending  December 
19,  1914,  a  total  of  250,723  persons.  Comparing  these  figures  with 
the  number  of  employed  by  these  same  firms  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1913,  the  committee  reported  that  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  unemployed,  based  on  the  decrease  of  employment,  was  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  workers  employed  in  December,  1913.  “With 
this  as  a  basis,  the  committee  estimated  that  slightly  less  than 
200,000  more  persons  were  unemployed  in  New  York  City  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1914,  than  in  December,  1913.” 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
cooperating  with  the  mayor’s  committee  on  unemployment,  under¬ 
took  an  investigation  of  unemployment  by  means  of  a  census  of  the 
industrial  policyholders  of  that  company  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
investigation  was  begun  in  January,  1915,  and  continued  several 
weeks.  The  agents  of  the  company  visited  the  families  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  and  filled  out  the  inquiry  blanks  supplied  for  the  purpose 
with  the  information  relating  to  unemployment  furnished  by  the 
families.  The  investigation  covered  155,960  families,  in  which  45,421 
unemployed  persons  were  found,  or  18  per  cent  of  all  wage  earners 
in  those  families. 
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According  to  the  1910  census,  the  number  of  persons  in  Greater 
New  York  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
was  2,152,433.  This  was  45.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  at 
that  time.  Accepting  the  method  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  estimating  the  increase  in  population  year  by  year,  i.  e., 
assuming  that  the  increase  each  year  is  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of 
the  total  increase  from  1900  to  1910,  the  number  of  wage  earners  at 
the  present  time,  1915,  is  about  2,455,000;  then,  applying  to  this 
number  the  per  cent  of  unemployed  (18  per  cent)  as  shown  in  the 
above  statement,  the  total  number  unemployed  would  be  about 
442,000. 

The  results  of  these  two  investigations  indicated  that  there  was  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  unemployed  wage  earners  in  New  York 
during  the  past  season,  and  while  each  investigation  may  very  closely 
approximate  the  exact  extent  of  unemployment,  yet,  in  order  to 
establish  an  estimate  that  may  be  accepted  as  a  safe  basis  for  com¬ 
parison  in  future,  it  was  felt  that  an  investigation  should  be  made 
by  still  another  method.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  a  large  number  of  representative  localities,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  families  of  all  races  and  industrial  classes  in  those  locali¬ 
ties,  so  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  representative  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  data  secured. 

It  was  impracticable  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  a 
complete  census  of  the  city  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  of  employees  available  for 
such  service.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  make  a  sufficiently 
extensive  study  to  represent  satisfactorily  the  various  racial  and 
industrial  elements  of  the  city’s  population.  By  this  method  of 
sampling  it  was  sought  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  of  unem¬ 
ployment  already  obtained.  If  this  sample  census  should  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  figures  obtained  by  the  mayor’s  committee  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  those  figures  could  at  once  be  accepted  as 
substantially  accurate.  If  the  new  census  figures  should  contradict 
the  figures  already  obtained,  it  would  necessitate  further  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  analysis. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  included  a  complete  census  of  104  representative 
city  blocks  located  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  the  less  populated 
as  well  as  the  more  congested  sections.  The  blocks  were  carefully 
selected  with  the  purpose  of  including  a  representative  number  of 
families  of  the  various  nationalities  and  all  classes  of  workers. 

This  study  was  supplemented  by  a  further  census  of  the  families 
living  in  3,703  individual  tenement  houses  and  residences  covering  a 
still  wider  range  of  distribution. 
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F or  tlic  purposes  of  the  study  all  persons  who  had  any  employment 
whatever  regular  or  irregular,  full  time  or  part  time,  at  the  time  of 
the  agent’s  visit,  were  recorded  as  employed. 

This  enumeration  was  begun  January  30,  1915,  and  was  finished 
February  17,  1915,  a  schedule  being  secured  for  each  family  visited. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  were  as  follows: 


Number  of  families  scheduled .  54, 84{) 

Number  of  families  having  unemployed  wage  earners .  11,  723 

Per  cent  of  families  having  unemployed  wage  earners .  21.  4 

Number  of  persons  in  families .  229, 428 

Number  of  wage  earners  in  families .  95, 443 

Number  of  unemployed  wage  earners .  15, 417 

Fer  cent  of  unemployed  wage  earners .  16.  2 


Assuming  that  the  number  of  wage  earners  is  now  2,455,000,  as 
before  stated,  and  using  this  figure  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate  and 
applying  to  it  the  rate  of  unemployment  derived  from  the  study,  as 
shown  above,  the  total  number  unemployed  would  be  about  398,000. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  results  of  this  study  approximate  the 
results  of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  The  difference  between  the  two  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  investigation  conducted  by  the  Bureau  was 
made  later  in  the  season  than  that  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  the  conditions  of  unemployment  may  ha*ve  changed 
to  some  extent. 

The  above  figure,  however,  does  not  fully  measure  the  hardships 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  employment.  In  practically  all  industries 
the  distress  due  to  complete  unemployment  is  made  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  because  of  the  large  amount  of  part-time  employment  or  irreg¬ 
ular  employment.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  irregular  or  part-time  employment,  and  finding  out 
just  what  such  reports  meant,  all  persons  who  had  any  employment 
whatever,  regular  or  irregular,  full  time  or  part  time,  at  the  time  of 
the  agent’s  visit,  have  been  tabulated  as  employed. 

THE  HOMELESS. 

Also,  in  addition  to  the  number  shown  in  the  above  statement,  there 
was  known  to  be  considerable  unemployment  among  the  class  desig¬ 
nated  as  homeless— those  without  a  fixed  abode,  who  slept  in  cheap 
lodging  houses,  immigrant  homes,  lodging-house  shelters,  missions,  em¬ 
ployment  agencies,  back  rooms  of  saloons,  etc.  At  the  request  of  the 
Bureau,  the  New  York  police  department  on  the  night  of  January  30, 
1915,  took  a  census  of  all  such  homeless  persons  and  found  1,831 
in  the  Municipal  Lodging  House;  269  at  the  Farm  Colony  of  the 
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Department  of  Public  Charities,  Staten  Island;  628  at  Ellis  Island 
Immigrant  Station;  183  in  immigrant  homes;  19,486  in  cheap  lodging 
houses;  135  persons,  including  17  women,  sleeping  in  employment 
agencies;  1,520,  including  130  women,  in  missions;  341,  including 
one  woman,  in  the  rear  rooms  of  saloons  after  closing  hours;  320  per¬ 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman,  were  found  in  the  bread  line;  and 
23,  three  of  whom  were  women,  were  found  on  public  thoroughfares, 
bridges,  docks,  and  in  parks  without  shelter.  It  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  these  had  any  employment,  but  it  is  safe  to 
state  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  persons  were  without 
employment  of  any  kind. 

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In  making  the  canvass  of  the  unemployed  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  exact  occupation  at  which  each  unemployed  wage  earner 
last  worked  and  the  length  of  time  that  each  had  been  out  of  work. 
Out  of  a  total  of  15,417  wage  earners  scheduled,  this  information  was 
secured  for  14,916.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  those 
found  out  of  work  on  the  day  the  investigation  was  made,  classified 
by  sex  and  periods  of  unemployment: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  UNEMPLOYED,  BY  SEX,  AND  PERIODS  OF  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT. 


Duration  of  unemployment. 

* 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1  to  7  days . 

766 

6.1 

221 

9.5 

987 

6.6 

8  to  13  days . 

530 

4.2 

130 

5.6 

660 

4.4 

14  to  30  days . 

1,469 

11.7 

324 

14.0 

1,793 

12.0 

31  to  60  days . 

2,570 

2,126 

20.4 

504 

21.8 

3,074 

2,465 

1,930 

20.6 

61  to  90  days . 

16.9 

339 

14.6 

16.5 

91  to  120  days . 

1,686 

13.4 

244 

10.5 

12.9 

121  to  180  days . 

1,968 

1,440 

15.6 

321 

13.9 

2,289 

15.3 

181  days  and  over . 

11.4 

215 

9.3 

1,655 

63 

11.1 

Unknown . 

46 

.4 

17 

.7 

.4 

Total  . 

12,601 

100.0 

2,315 

100.0 

14,916 

100.0 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  number  and  percentage  of  persons 
out  of  work,  both  male  and  female,  had  been  out  of  work  from  31  to 
60  days — 20.4  per  cent  of  all  the  males  and  21.8  per  cent  of  all  the 
females — and  the  next  largest  number  had  been  out  of  work  from  61 
to  90  days — 16.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  14.6  per  cent  of  the 
females.  The  unemployment,  therefore,  began  to  be  most  acute  in  the 
late  fall  or  early  winter,  a  period  when  work  in  many  outside  indus¬ 
tries  under  normal  conditions  is  falling  off,  and  this  unemployment 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  usual  slack 
season.  It  will  be  further  noted  that  15.6  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
13.9  per  cent  of  the  females  had  been  out  of  work  from  120*  to  180 
91613° — Bull.  172—15 - 2 
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days,  and  that  11.4  per  cent  of  the  males  and  9.3  per  cent  of  the 
females  had  been  out  of  work  more  than  six  months. 

The  figures  of  the  above  table  presented  in  another  forpi  show  the 
aggregate  number  and  percentage  of  wageworkers  out  of  employment 
each  specified  number  of  days. 

CUMULATIVE  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  OUT  OF  WORK  EACH 

SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  DAYS. 


Duration  of  unemployment. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

’  Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Over  180  days . 

1,440 

11.4 

215 

9.3 

1, 655 

11.1 

Over  120  days . 

3,408 

27.0 

536 

23.2 

3,944 

26.4 

Over  90  days . 

5,094 

40.4 

780 

33.7 

5, 874 

39.3 

Over  60  days . 

7, 220 

57.3 

1,119 

48.3 

8,339 

55. 8 

Over  30  days . 

9,790 

77.7 

1,623 

70. 1 

11,413 

76.4 

Over  13  days . 

11,259 

89.4 

1,947 

84. 1 

13,206 

88.4 

Over  7  days . 

11,789 

93.6 

2,077 

89.7 

13, 866 

92.8 

1  day  or  more . 

12,601 

100.0 

2,315 

100.0 

14,916 

100.0 

This  table  shows  that  of  all  male  and  female  workers  combined  11.1 
per  cent  were  out  of  work  for  a  period  of  over  180  days,  26.4  per  cent 
over  120  days,  39.3  per  cent  over  90  days,  55.8  per  cent  over  60  days, 
76.4  per  cent  over  30  days,  88.4  per  cent  over  13  days,  and  92.8  per 
cent  were  out  of  work  at  least  one  week. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  UNEMPLOYED. 

The  next  table  presents  the  number  unemployed,  classified  by 
sex,  occupation,  and  by  periods  of  unemployment. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  CLASSIFIED  BY  OCCUPATION,  SEX, 

AND  PERIODS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Num- 

Number  of  persons  at  each  specified  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Occupation. 

Sex. 

ber 

unem¬ 

ployed. 

1  to 

7 

days. 

8  to 
13 

days. 

14  to 
30 

days. 

31  to 
60 

days. 

61  to 
90 

days. 

91  to 
120 
days. 

121  to 
180 
days. 

181 

days 

and 

over. 

Un¬ 

known. 

Manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries. 

Building  trades: 

Bricklayers,  stonemasons.  . 
Carpenters . 

M. 

247 

9 

13 

31 

51 

43 

28 

49 

23 

M. 

516 

31 

35 

72 

143 

92 

53 

65 

24 

1 

Electricians . 

M. 

90 

3 

5 

11 

18 

6 

13 

17 

16 

1 

Plasterers . 

M. 

114 

7 

6 

15 

26 

18 

19 

16 

6 

I 

Painters,  paperhangers .... 

M. 

705 

36 

25 

59 

182 

178 

116 

70 

37 

2 

Plumbers . 

M. 

217 

15 

17 

42 

34 

31 

19 

34 

24 

1 

Other . 

M. 

154 

11 

6 

27 

32 

23 

21 

19 

14 

1 

Total . 

2,043 

112 

107 

257 

486 

391 

269 

270 

144 

7 

Marble  and  stonecutters . 

M. 

86 

2 

4 

S 

13 

19 

19 

10 

10 

1 

Operators  on  clothing . 

M. 

1,565 

74 

38 

145 

292 

296 

258 

280 

179 

3 

F. 

216 

21 

5 

16 

48 

42 

25 

38 

18 

3 

Total . 

1,781 

95 

43 

161 

340 

338 

283 

318 

197 

6 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  CLASSIFIED  BY  OCCUPATION,  SEX, 

AND  PERIODS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT— Continued. 


Occupation. 


Manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries — Con. 

Hat  makers . 


Total. 


Bakers . 

Iron  and  steel  workers: 

Machinists . 

Other . 

Leather  and  leather  goods: 

Shoemakers . 

Other  workers  in  leather. 

Piano  makers . 


Total . 
Carpenters. . 


Cigar  makers  and  tobacco 
workers. .  .>. . 


Total . 

Dressmakers,  seamstresses . 

Total . 

Furriers . 


Total . 

Other  workers,  not  specified. 

Total . 

Transportation. 


Longshoremen,  stevedores. 

Chauffeurs . 

Drivers,  teamsters . 


Other. 


Total . 

Trade. 

Bookkeepers  and  clerks. 


Total . 

Stenographers,  typewriters. 

Total.... . . 

Collectors,  agents,  peddlers. 

Total . . 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


M. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


M. 

F. 


Num¬ 

ber 

unem¬ 

ployed. 


34 

11 


45 


108 

159 

224 

100 

62 

298 

8 


306 


116 


88 

55 


143 


26 

362 


388 


Number  of  persons  at  each  specified  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 


1  to 
7 

days. 


172 

29 


201 


466 

332 


798 


134 

1-25 

507 

100 

7 


107 


543 

202 


745 


16 

119 


135 


143 

8 


151 


15 

4 

18 

5 
4 

19 


19 


11 


11 

8 


8  to 
13 

days. 


1 

18 

2 
2 

12 


12 


19 


36 


2 

25 


14  to 
30 

days. 


18 

20 

33 

11 

7 

24 

1 


25 


21 


15 

16 


31 


1 

38 


36 


27 


39 


24 

8 


9 


32 


40 

27 


19 

23 


47 

43 


67 


42 


90 


25 

10 

40 


16 

3 

24 

6 

1 


19 

14 

60 

14 

1 


31  to 
60 

days. 


21 

31 

50 

20 

9 

38 

o 


40 


15 


26 

13 


39 


4 

70 


74 


61  to 
90 

days. 


10 

25 

37 

15 

10 

61 

1 


62 


15 

8 


23 


o 

62 


67 


91  to 
120 
days. 


13 

17 

24 

5 

10 

47 

3 


50 


12 


8 

44 


52 


65 

8 


28 

4 


12 

2 


73 


32 


14 


83 

70 


85 

48 


153 


133 


53 

48 


101 


16 

19 

115 

19 

3 


20 

19 


39 


14 

1 


7  ;  15 


20 

14 


54 

32 


34 


86 


1 

11 


15 


12 


26 

1 


27 


22 


14 
22 
68 

15 
1 


16 


11 

11 

60 


121  to 
180 
days 


15 

23 

23 

26 

8 

49 

1 


50 


22 


181 

days 

and 

over. 


4 

57 


61 


14 

3 


17 


87 

42 


129 


16 

25 

71 

15 


123 

34 


157 


79 

28 


107 


56 

18 


74 


2 

23 


25 


27 

1 


28 


3 

13 


16 


21 

1 


22 


1 

18 


19 


20 


20 


15 


87 

34 


121 


1 

23 


24 


18 

1 


19 


11 

32 

20 

16 

12 

47 


47 


18 


2 

29 


31 


21 

1 


22 


Un¬ 

known. 


49 

28 


77 


13 
21 
69 

14 
1 


15 


99 

22 


121 


5 

15 


20 


11 


5 

1 


2 

2 

1 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  CLASSIFIED  BY  OCCUPATION,  SEX, 

AND  PERIODS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT— Concluded. 


Occupation. 

Sex. 

Num¬ 

ber 

unem¬ 

ployed. 

Number  of  persons  at  each  specified  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

1  to 

7 

days. 

8  to 
13 

days. 

14  to 
30 

days. 

31  to 
60 

days. 

61  to 
90 

days. 

91  to 
120 
days. 

121  to 
180 
days. 

181 

days 

and 

over. 

Un¬ 

known. 

Trade — Concluded. 

Messengers,  errand  boys . 

M. 

106 

2 

6 

21 

18 

15 

17 

15 

12 

F. 

7 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Total  . 

113 

2 

7 

21 

21 

16 

17 

15 

14 

Store  clerks  and  salesmen . 

M. 

320 

15 

11 

28 

77 

40 

30 

55 

63 

1 

F. 

145 

8 

5 

20 

51 

21 

8 

15 

17 

Total . 

465 

23 

16 

48 

128 

61 

38 

70 

80 

1 

Other  . 

M. 

136 

13 

4 

14 

27 

20 

13 

16 

29 

Public  defense. 

Policemen,  watchmen . 

M. 

100 

4 

4 

11 

17 

8 

16 

18 

22 

Professional  service. 

Actors  and  public  entertainers . 

M. 

97 

15 

8 

15 

19 

8 

9 

12 

11 

F. 

21 

4 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

Total  . 

118 

19 

12 

19 

26 

9 

9 

13 

11 

Other  . 

M. 

32 

2 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

7 

1 

F. 

42 

5 

1 

4 

7 

4 

7 

5 

8 

1 

Total  . 

74 

7 

1 

5 

10 

12 

11 

11 

15 

2 

Domestic  and  personal 

service. 

Bartenders . 

M. 

84 

8 

2 

15 

13 

8 

17 

15 

6 

Cooks . 

M. 

160 

9 

4 

24 

40 

21 

18 

20 

24 

F. 

65 

6 

5 

10 

8 

10 

10 

12 

4 

Total . 

225 

15 

9 

34 

48 

31 

28 

32 

28 

Domestic  servants . 

M. 

192 

18 

5 

36, 

46 

26 

24 

27 

10 

F. 

230 

30 

14 

44 

50 

29 

19 

21 

20 

3 

Total . 

422 

48 

19 

80 

96 

55 

43 

48 

30 

3 

Elevator  tenders . 

M. 

77 

5 

2 

22 

12 

7 

12 

9 

8 

Laundry  workers . 

M. 

32 

3 

5 

9 

3 

3 

7 

2 

F. 

74 

12 

5 

11 

18 

7 

3 

8 

10 

Total . 

106 

12 

8 

16 

27 

10 

6 

15 

12- 

Waiters  and  waitresses . 

M. 

189 

11 

6 

31 

38 

28 

20 

36 

18 

1 

F. 

51 

7 

1 

9 

15 

9 

4 

3 

3 

Total . 

240 

18 

7 

40 

53 

37 

24 

39 

21 

1 

Others . 

M. 

97 

8 

1 

6 

21 

21 

23 

9 

8 

Miscellaneous. 

Porters  . 

M. 

174 

12 

11 

25 

43 

23 

17 

29 

14 

Laborers . 

M. 

2,  440 

123 

89 

253 

468 

469 

398 

422 

211 

7 

Others . 

M. 

1,250 

85 

60 

141 

239 

189 

138 

196 

193 

9 

F. 

331 

29 

14 

53 

72 

46 

31 

53 

31 

2 

Total . 

1,581 

114 

74 

194 

311 

235 

169 

249 

224 

11 

This  tabulation  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  persons  out  of 
work  were  common  laborers,  workers  in  the  building  trades,  and  in 
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the  clothing  trades.  The  number  of  common  laborers  unemployed  in 
all  industries  is  shown  to  be  2;440;  the  number  of  workers  in  the 
building  trades,  2,043 ;  and  in  the  clothing  trades,  not  including  dress¬ 
makers  and  seamstresses,  1,781.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
repeated  that  this  information  was  collected  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  operations  in  the  building  trades  and  clothing  trades  are  nor¬ 
mally  slack,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  unemployment 
in  these  trades  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  slack  season. 

The  following  table  is  drawn  to  show  approximately  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  each  of  certain  specified  occupa¬ 
tions  in  Greater  New  York  and  the  per  cent  that  such  number  is  of 
the  total  number  of  wage  earners  in  that  occupation.  The  figures 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  conditions  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  entire  city  are  approximately  tlie  same  as  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  canvassed  in  this  study. 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  PER  CENT 
OF  WAGE  EARNERS  IN  CERTAIN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX. 


Occupation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Building  trades: 

Bricklayers  and  stonemasons . 

Carpenters. . . 

5,854 
12, 229 
16,709 
2,702 
5,143 

32.5 

25.9 

43.9 

37.1 

23.1 

5,854 
12, 229 
16,709 
2,702 
5,143 

32.5 

25.9 

43.9 

37.1 

23.1 

Painters  and  paperhangers . 

Plasterers  . 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters . 

Total . 

42, 637 

32.1 

42,  637 

32.1 

Bakers . 

2,560 
1,991 
2, 963 
2,086 
3,792 
616 
1,825 
57,828 
3,176 
3,768 
2,038 
379 
4,  479 

16.3 
14.0 
28.1 

18.3 

31.4 
50.9 
21.2 

34.2 

16.2 
13.1 
47.3 

5.2 

19.0 

2,560 

1,991 

2,963 

3,390 

5,333 

9,195 

1,825 

57,828 

3,176 

3,768 

2,038 

3,199 

5,688 

16.3 

14.0 

28.1 

15.9 

17.9 
20.2 
21.2 

34.2 

16.2 
13.1 
47.3 

7.0 

16.8 

Bartenders.  . . 

Chauffeurs . 

Cigar  makers  and  tobacco  workers . 

Cooks  . 

1,304 

1,541 

8,579 

13.1 

8.7 

19.4 

Dressmakers . 

Elevator  tenders . 

Laborers  . 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores . 

Machinists  . 

Marble  and  stone  cutters . 

Stenographers  and  typists . 

Waiters  and  waitresses . 

Grand  total . 

2,  S20 
1,209 

7.3 

11.8 

130, 138 

28.3 

. 

15, 453 

12.8 

145,591 

25.1 

In  this  table  are  included  all  occupations  for  which  the  data  neces¬ 
sary  to  compute  the  percentages  of  unemployment  were  available. 
The  estimated  number  of  persons  in  the  various  occupations  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  is  used  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  per¬ 
centages,  was  secured  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  the  occupations  here  presented  are  the  only  ones  of  importance 
which  were  found  to  be  classified  on  the  same  basis  as  the  data  secured 
in  this  investigation.  For  the  others,  therefore,  it  was  impossible 
to  determine  a  basis  on  which  to  make  the  computation. 
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This  tabulation  shows  the  highest  percentages  of  unemployment 
among  marble  and  stone  cutters,  in  the  building  trades,  and  among 
common  laborers.  It  shows  that  47.3  per  cent  of  all  marble  and 
stone  cutters  were  out  of  work.  Unemployment  in  the  building 
trades  was  as  follows:  Bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  32.5  per  cent; 
carpenters,  25.9  per  cent;  painters  and  paper  hangers,  43.9  per  cent; 
plasterers,  37.1  per  cent;  plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters,  23.1  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  32.1  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  these  several 
building  trades.  It  also  shows  the  percentages  of  unemployment  in 
other  occupations  as  follows:  Bakers,  16.3  per  cent;  longshoremen  and 
stevedores,  16.2  per  cent;1  machinists,  13.1  per  cent;  stenographers 
and  typists,  7  per  cent;  and  common  laborers,  combined  without 
regard  to  industry,  34.2  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment  in  all  occupations  other  than 
those  named  above,  estimated  on  the  same  basis,  is  13.9  per  cent, 
and  the  percentage  of  ali  wage  earners  included  in  this  canvass  in 
all  occupations  combined,  16.2  per  cent,  as  stated  on  page  8. 

The  table  on  page  10  shows  that  the  number  of  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  in  the  clothing  trades  was  larger  than  in  any  other  industry 
scheduled  except  in  the  building  trades  and  among  common  labor¬ 
ers.  That  industry,  however,  has  not  been  included  in  the  above 
presentation  because  of  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  clothing 
trade  occupations  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  computing  percentages,  is  made  on  a  different 
basis  from  that  on  which  the  data  in  this  study  have  been  classified. 
Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  compute  accurately  a  percentage  of  un¬ 
employment  for  this  industry. 

The  highest  percentage  shown  for  any  occupation  is  for  male  dress¬ 
makers,  which  shows  that  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent  were  out  of 
work.  The  percentage  of  female  dressmakers  unemployed,  however, 
was  only  19.4  per  cent,  making  an  average  for  the  whole  trade,  both 
male  and  female,  of  20.2  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  unemployment 
for  all  trades  and  occupations  included  in  this  table  were  28.3  per 
cent  for  males  and  12.8  per  cent  for  females,  making  an  average  of 
25.1  per  cent  for  both  sexes. 

INVESTIGATIONS  BY  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  absolutely  accurate  results  as  to  unem¬ 
ployment  could  not  be  obtained  except  by  a  complete  eensus  of  all 
families  in  the  city,  it  is  believed  that  the  estimate  based  on  the 

1  In  connection  with  the  percentage  of  unemployment  shown  for  longshoremen  and  stevedores,  it  should 
he  noted  that  the  figures  refer  to  Greater  New  York  only.  They  do  not,  therefore,  purport  to  represent 
conditions  in  Hoboken  and  vicinity,  where  the  great  German  lines  have  their  terminals  and  where  because 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  business  of  those  lines  an  unusual  amount  of  unemployment  among  longshore¬ 
men  and  stevedores  may  prevail.  In  New  York  City  the  shipping  business  had  at  the  time  of  this  survey 
improved  over  the  conditions  prevailing  late  in  1914. 
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census  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  city’s  population  as  is  included 
in  this  report  gives  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made.  However,  as  additional 
information  derived  from  any  other  reliable  source  is  of  further 
significance,  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  other  agencies  are 
here  given. 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 
in  order  to  secure  information  regarding  unemployment,  made  a 
census  of  all  the  families  in  which  industrial  policies  were  held  in  that 
company  in  Greater  New  York.  The  investigation  was  made  by  the 
agents  of  the  company  who  were  furnished  with  inquiry  blanks  and 
who  secured  the  facts  of  unemployment  from  each  family  visited.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  that  canvass: 


Total  number  of  families .  155,  960 

Number  of  families  with  unemployment .  37,  064 

Total  number  of  wage  earners  in  families .  252,  912 

Number  of  unemployed  wage  earners .  45, 421 

Per  cent  of  wage  earners  unemployed .  18 


Of  these  45,421  unemployed  persons,  the  sex  and  occupation  of 
40,143  were  secured.  These  data  have  been  tabulated  and  are 
presented  in  the  following  table: 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION,  AS  SHOWN  BY  INQUIRY  OF  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Agriculture ,  forestry ,  and  animal  husbandry. 

Gardeners  . 

86 

82 

86 

82 

Other  workers  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry . 

Total . 

168 

168 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

Building  trades: 

Bricklayers . 

606 

1,513 

78 

432 

73 

1,596 

365 

943 

87 

288 

410 

53 

66 

606 

1,513 

78 

432 

73 

1,596 

365 

943 

87 

288 

410 

53 

66 

Carpenters . 

Cement  and  concrete  workers . 

Electricians . 

House  wreckers . 

Painters,  paper  — s,  and.  dc — rators . 

Plasterers . . 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters . 

Roofers . 

Stonemasons . 

Structural  ironworkers . 

Tile  layers . 

Other  building  workers . 

Total . . 

6,510 

6,510 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

90 

83 

272 

24 

90 

83 

272 

24 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone'products: 

Cut-glass  makers . 

Stone  and  marble  cutters  and  polishers . . . . 

Other  clay,  glass,  and  stone  workers . 

Total . 

379 

379 

1G 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION,  AS  SHOWN  BY  INQUIRY  OF  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO. — Continued. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries — Continued. 

Clothing  manufacture: 

Cutters . 

119 

119 

52 

65 

446 

165 
84 

1,621 

166 
183 

Glove  makers . 

52 

Hat  makers  (kind  not  stated) . 

65 

268 

165 

84 

1,473 

Machine  operators . 

178 

Pressers . 

Shirt  and  collar  makers . 

Tailors . 

148 

166 

102 

W aist  makers  . 

Other  workers  in  clothing  manufacture . 

81 

Total . 

2, 255 

646 

2,901 

Food  and  kindred  products: 

Bakers  . 

225 

109 

40 

225 

109 

40 

Candy  makers . 

Other  food  preparers . 

Total . 

374 

374 

Iron  and  steel  products: 

Iron-foundry  workers . . . 

92 

28 

50 

15 

142 

45 

775 

160 

63 

147 

92 

28 

50 

15 

142 

45 

775 

351 

63 

195 

Wire-mill  workers . 

Ship  and  boat  builders . 

Wagon,  carriage,  and  automobile  workers . 

Industry  not  stated — 

Blacksmiths . 

Boiler  makers . 

Machinists  and  tool  makers . 

Machine  operators . 

191 

Metal  polishers . 

Other  workers  in  iron  and  steel  (trade  not  stated) . 

48 

Total .  . 

1*517 

239 

1,756 

Leather  and  its  finished  products: 

Shoemakers  and  shoe-factory  workers . 

294 

93 

294 

93 

Other  leather-product  workers . 

Total . 

387 

387 

Liquors  and  beverage  workers . 

46 

46 

Lumber  and  its  remanufacture: 

Coopers . 

48 

41 

112 

68 

100 

71 

15 

48 

41 

112 

68 

100 

71 

15 

Furniture  makers . 

Piano  and  organ  makers . 

Saw  and  planing  mill  workers . 

Wood  carvers,  turners,  and  polishers . 

Upholsterers . 

Other  workers  in  lumber  and  its  remanufacture . 

Total . 

455 

455 

Metal  products  (except  iron  and  steel): 

Brass  workers . 

60 

43 

172 

25 

60 

43 

172 

25 

Gold  and  silver  workers . 

Tinsmiths  and  tinware  workers . 

Other  metal-products  workers . 

Total . . . 

300 

300 

Printing  and  bookbinding: 

Bookbinders . 

115 

529 

58 

12 

113 

228 

529 

58 

17 

Printers . 

Lithographers  and  stereotypers . 

Other  workers  in  printing  and  bookbinding  industry . 

5 

Total . 

714 

118 

832 

Textile  manufacturers: 

Lace  and  embroidery  workers . 

107 

91 

107 

150 

63 

132 

Silk-mill  workers . 

59 

63 

54 

Textile  dyers . 

Other  textile  operators  (weavers,  etc.) . 

78 

Total . 

176 

276 

452 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION,  AS  SHOWN  BY  INQUIRY  OF  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO. — Continued. 


Industry  and  occupation. 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries — Concluded. 
Miscellaneous  industries: 

Cabinetmakers . 

Cigar  makers . 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses . 

Furriers. .. . 

Jewelers . 

Milliners . 

Paper-products  workers . 

Rubber  factory  operatives . 

Other  workers  in  mechanical  industries. . 

Total . 

Transportation. 

Telegraph  and  telephone: 

Telephone  operators . 

Other  telegraph  and  telephone  workers . 

Total . 

Water  transportation: 

Stevedores  and  longshoremen . . . 

Other  marine  workers . 

Total . . 

Roads,  streets,  and  bridge  transportation: 

Street  cleaners . 

Other  workers  on  roads,  streets,  and  bridge  transportation. . . 

Total . 

Livery  stablemen . 

Garage  workers . 

Street  railway  employees . 

Subway  and  elevated  railway  employees . 

Railroad  employees . 

Other  forms  of  transportation: 

Chauffeurs . ’. . 

Drivers . 

Total . 


Trade. 

Real  estate  and  insurance . 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade— Merchants  and  dealers . 

Employees  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade: 

Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  cashiers . 

J  oumeymen  butchers . 

Messenger  boys  and  errand  girls . 

Shipping  clerks . 

Solicitors,  canvassers,  and  collectors . 

Stenographers  and  typists . 

Store  clerks  and  salesmen . 

Other  employees . 

Total . . . 

Public  defense  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 


Males. 


113 

221 

81 

99 

55 


60 

419 


1,048 


43 


43 


802 

125 


927 


74 

67 


141 


106 

86 

306 

41 

186 


463 

2,846 


3,309 


44 

286 


2,527 

230 

277 

295 

78 

80 

1,049 

96 


4,632 


Females. 


166 

930 


158 

61 


243 


1,558 


137 

6 


143 


972 


643 

879 

50 


2,544 


Total. 


113 

387 

1,011 

99 

55 

158 

61 

60 

662 


2,606 


137 

49 


186 


802 

125 


927 


74 

67 


141 


106 

86 

306 

41 

186 


463 

2,846 


3,309 


44 

286 


3,499 

230 

277 

295 

78 

723 

1,928 

146 


7,176 


Detectives,  policemen,  and  watchmen 
Other  public  service . 

Total . 


Professional  service. 


Public  entertainment: 

Musicians . . 

Other  theatrical  workers 


413 

66 


479 


413 

66 


479 


237 

112 


349 


45 


237 

157 


45 


394 


Total 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK,  CLASSIFIED 
BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION,  AS  SHOWN  BY  INQUIRY  OF  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  CO. — Concluded. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Professional  service — Concluded. 

Other  professional  service: 

Trained  nurses . 

149 

42 

149 

246 

Other  workers  in  professional  services . 

204 

Total.  . 

204 

191 

395 

Domestic  and  personal  service. 

Maintenance  of  buildings: 

Elevator  conductors  . 

277 

135 

277 

228 

J anitors  and  cleaners . . . 

93 

Total . 

412 

93 

505 

Domestic  servants . 

61 

1,200 

1,261 

Hotel  servants: 

Cooks . 

150 

309 

64 

150 

382 

71 

W aiters  and  waitresses . 

73 

7 

Other  hotel  workers . 

Total . 

523 

80 

603 

Personal  services: 

Barbers  and  hairdressers . 

190 

317 

68 

190 

317 

451 

126 

74 

Bartenders . 

Laundry  workers . 

383 

126 

38 

Washerwomen  (day  work) . 

Other  personal  service . 

36 

Total  . 

611 

547 

1,158 

Workers  in  unspecified  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries: 
T.ahnrers  (unspecified) . 

3,078 

109 

664 

29 

224 

135 

497 

3, 078 
222 
664 
29 
224 
135 
946 

Packers . 

113 

Porters . 

Quarry  workers . 

Stationary  engineers . 

Stationary  firemen  ..  .  . . . . 

Other  unspecified  workers . 

449 

Total . 

4,736 

562 

5,298 

Grand  total . 

31,901 

8,242 

40, 143 

This  table  is  of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  table  on  page  10,  as  the  data  in  the  two  tables  are  in  a  general 
way  largely  corroborative.  Many  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
reports  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  two  investigations 
were  made  nearly  a  month  apart,  during  which  time  the  conditions 
of  unemployment  might  have  changed  materially.  Other  differences 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  information  was  secured 
through  twm  different  sources  and  the  classification  of  occupations 
may  not  have  been  exactly  the  same,  in  which  case  the  data  would 
not  be  entirely  comparable. 

Supplementary  to  its  investigation  made  in  Greater  New  York,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  made  a  canvass  of  the  families  of 
its  policyholders  in  northeastern  New  Jersey,  including  the  several 
districts  in  which  the  following-named  cities  are  located:  Bayonne, 
Bloomfield,  Newark,  Hoboken,  Irvington,  Jersey  City,  Orange,  and 
Union  Hill. 

This  canvass  was  made  because  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
residents  of  these  cities  are  normally  employed  in  New  York  City, 
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and  it  was  believed  that  the  conditions  of  unemployment  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  conditions  in  New 
York.  The  results  of  this  canvass  were  as  follows: 


Total  number  of  families .  61,  201 

Number  of  families  with  unemployment .  11, 821 

Total  number  of  wage  earners  in  families .  97,  026 

Number  of  unemployed  wage  earners .  14,  314 

Per  cent  of  wage  earners  unemployed .  14.  8 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  families 
in  this  locality  is  shown  to  be  about  3.2  per  cent  less  than  is  shown 
by  the  study  made  in  Greater  New  York.  These  cities,  although 
located  in  New  Jersey,  are  sometimes  included  in  the  so-called 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York,  and  if  we  combine  these  data 
with  those  secured  for  New  York  we  have  the  following  showing: 


Total  number  of  families .  217, 161 

Number  of  families  with  unemployment .  48,  885 

Total  number  of  wage  earners  in  families .  349,  938 

Number  of  unemployed  wage  earners .  59,  735 

Per  cent  of  wage  earners  unemployed .  17.  4 


The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  canvass  of  families  in 
northeastern  New  Jersey  classified  by  sex  and  occupation: 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CITIES  OF  NORTHEASTERN  NEW 
JERSEY,  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION,  AS  SHOWN  BY  INQUIRY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry . 

86 

6 

92 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 

Building  trades: 

Bricklayers  and  stonemasons . 

298 

298 

Carpenters . 

524 

524 

Electricians . 

149 

149 

Painters  and  paperhangers . 

448 

448 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters . 

240 

240 

Other  building  trades  workers . 

91 

91 

Total'. . 

1,750 

1,750 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  workers . 

86 

10 

96 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  products  workers . 

80 

1 

81 

Clothing: 

Hatters  (wool  and  felt) . 

97 

24 

121 

Other  workers  in  clothing  trades . 

111 

67 

178 

Total . 

208 

91 

299 

Food  and  kindred  products: 

Bakers . 

89 

89 

Other  workers  in  food  products . 

32 

11 

43 

Total . 

121 

11 

132 

Iron,  steel,  and  their  products: 

Blacksmiths . 

52 

52 

Boiler  makers . 

60 

60 

Iron  foundry  workers . 

149 

"* . r 

150 

Polishers,  grinders,  and  filers . 

40 

i 

41 

Machinists  and  toolmakers . 

464 

464 

Other  workers  in  iron  and  steel . 

197 

u 

208 

Total . 

962 

13 

975 

Total 
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NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  CITIES  OF  NORTHEASTERN  NEW 
JERSEY,  CLASSIFIED  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION,  AS  SHOWN  BY  INQUIRY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.— Concluded. 


Industry  and  occupation. 


Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries — Concluded. 

Leather  products  workers . . 

Wood  products  workers . 

Metals  and  metal  products  (other  than  iron  and  steel): 

Jewelers  and  watchmakers . 

Other  workers  in  metal  products . . 

Total . . 

Workers  in  paper  products . . 

Printers  and  bookbinders . 

Textile  workers . 

Miscellaneous  industries: 

Cigar,  cigarette,  and  tobacco  workers . 

Dressmakers  and  milliners . . . . . 

Engineers  and  firemen . 

Laborers . 

Other  workers  in  unspecified  industries . 

Total . 

Total,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries . . 

Transportation. 

Chauffeurs  and  drivers . 

Garage  workers . 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores . 

Steam  railway  employees . 

Street  railway  employees . 

Other  forms  of  transportation  and  communication . 

Total . 


Trade. 

Agents,  canvassers,  and  solicitors . 

Merchants  and  storekeepers . 

Office  clerks . 

Stenographers . 

Store  clerks  and  sales  people . 

Other  persons  in  trade . 

Total . 


Domestic  and  personal  service. 

Domestic  servants . 

Personal  service; 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicurists . 

Elevator  conductors  and  building  employees. . . 

Laundry  workers . 

Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders . 

W aiters  and  restaurant  employees . 

Other  forms  of  personal  service . 

Total,  personal  service . 

Total,  domestic  and  personal  service . 

Professional  service . 

Public  entertainment . 

Policemen  and  watchmen . . 

Persons  not  in  industry  occupations  unclassified. . . 

Total,  all  occupations . 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

167 

9 

176 

129 

2 

131 

166 

20 

186 

93 

19 

112 

259 

39 

298 

9 

10 

19 

139 

6 

145 

129 

280 

409 

44 

79 

123 

3 

108 

111 

138 

138 

1,558 

8 

1,566 

753 

489 

1,242 

2, 496 

684 

3, 180 

6,535 

1,156 

7,691 

1.098 

1,098 

29 

29 

257 

257 

192 

192 

52 

52 

75 

18 

93 

1,703 

18 

1,721 

37 

2 

39 

118 

2 

120 

966 

269 

1,235 

128 

87 

215 

318 

167 

485 

50 

5 

55 

1,617 

532 

2,149 

55 

360 

415 

47 

9 

56 

115 

4 

119 

21 

69 

90 

110 

no 

39 

5 

44 

1 

2 

3 

333 

89 

422 

388 

449 

837 

38 

46 

84 

51 

6 

57 

100 

100 

43 

7 

50 

10, 561 

2,220 

12,  781 

MAYOR’S  COMMITTEE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  investigation  made  by  the  mayor’s  committee  on  unemploy¬ 
ment,  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  does  not  purport 
to  show  the  number  of  persons  out  of  employment,  but  estimates 
the  increase  in  unemployment  for  the  week  ending  December  19, 
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1914,  over  the  number  unemployed  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
December,  1913. 

The  reports  show  that  for  all  industries  and  lines  of  trade  com¬ 
bined  there  was  an  increase  of  unemployment  equal  to  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  workers  in  December,  1913.  With  this  as  a  basis, 
the  committee  estimates  that  slightly  less  than  200,000  more  persons 
were  unemployed  in  New  York  City  in  December,  1914,  than  in 
December,  1913. 

The  committee’s  preliminary  report  contains  the  following  analysis 
of  the  data  secured: 

“Replies  from  404  factories  employing  a  total  of  77,270  persons 
show  that  for  the  given  week  the  increased  unemployment  among 
factory  workers  only  in  1914  over  1913  was  .equal  to  13.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  employed  in  December,  1913.  In  the  building 
and  hand  trades,  figures  covering  80,042  employees  (one-third  of  the 
estimated  total  number  employed  in  the  industry),  show  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  unemployment  amounting  to  20  per  cent  of  those 
employed  last  year. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-six  replies  from  employers  engaged  in 
general  trade,  i.  e.,  banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  real  estate,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  business,  grain  elevators,  warehouses,  etc.,  employing 
35,058  persons,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  4  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  persons  employed  for  the  week  ending  December  19,  1914,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1913. 

Replies  from  31  large  transportation  and  public-utility  companies 
covering  a  total  of  57,000  persons,  show  about  1  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  employed  over  1913. 

Among  factory  employees  the  increased  unemployment  among 
wage  earners  only  in  the  given  week  of  December,  1914,  as  compared 
with  the  given  week  in  December,  1913,  is  12  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
male  employees  and  17  per  cent  in  the  case  of  women  workers.  The 
total  percentages  in  factory  workers  are  as  follows: 


Factories. 

Number  of 
replies 
received. 

Number  of 
employees 
represented 
by  replies. 

Per  cent  of 
decrease  in 
number  of 
employees 
represented 
by  replies, 
December, 
1914,  over 
December, 
1913. 

1.  Stone,  clay,  and  glass . 

9 

1,007 

13.2 

2.  Metals,  machinery,  and  vehicles . 

74 

16'  668 
6,993 
3,892 
4,445 

14.0 

3.  Wood  manufacturers . 

44 

15.0 

4.  Furs,  leather,  and  rubber . 

25 

8.9 

5.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  paints . 1 . 

18 

i  0.5 

6.  Paper . 

2 

345 

1.7 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods . 

35 

9,039 

3,356 

17,005 

7,371 

4.9 

8.  Textiles . 

19 

15.8 

9  Clothing,  millinery,  etc . 

132 

18.5 

10.  Foods,  liquors,  and  tobacco . 

23 

10.6 

Late  replies,  not  distributed  by  groups . 

23 

7,149 

11.0 

Total,  factories . 

404 

77, 270 

213.5 

1  Increase. 


2  Corrected  “weighted”  average. 
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Among  persons  employed  in  general  trade,  i.  e.,  banking,  broker¬ 
age,  insurance,  real  estate,  wholesale  and  retail  business,  grain  ele¬ 
vators,  warehouses,  etc.,  the  figures  are  as  follows: 


Trade. 

Number  of 
replies 
received. 

Number  of 
employees 
represented 
by  replies. 

Per  cent  of 
increase  in 
number  of 
employees 
represented 
by  replies, 
December, 
1914,  over 
December, 
1913. 

Banking,  brokerage,  insurance,  real  estate . 

16 

5, 686 
26, 956 
2,416 

7.8+ 

2.8+ 

3.9+ 

W  holesale  and  retail . 

129 

Grain  elevators,  warehouses,  etc . 

11 

Total,  trade . 

156 

35,058 

3. 7+ 

The  figures  for  transportation  and  other  public  utilities  (exclusive 
of  subway  contractors)  are  as  follows: 


Transportation  and  other  public  utilities. 

Number  of 
replies 
received. 

Number  of 
employees 
represented 
by  replies. 

Per  cent  of 
decrease  in 
number  of 
employees 
represented 
by  replies, 
December, 
1914,  over 
December, 
1913. 

Steam  railroads . . . 

4 

7,807 

3.2 

Blent, rie  and  street  railways . . . 

4 

A  555 
102 

1 12.2 

Transfer  and  dravase . 

5 

27.  1 

"Water  transportation . 

4 

3, 756 
11,231 
5, 533 
13,018 

11. 1 

Ulputriu  lifirht  and  nower  Diants . 

7 

4.3 

Gas  plants . 

6 

1 1.9 

Telephone  and  telegraph . 

1 

1 .7 

Total,  transportation,  etc . 

31 

57,002 

*  1.1 

1  Increase. 


It  must  be  understood  that  these  figures  are  based  upon  replies 
representing  a  trifle  less  than  12J  per  cent,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the 
total  estimated  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  in  trade  and 
industry  in  New  York  City.  The  replies  received.,  however,  have 
been  from  carefully  selected  establishments  which  the  committee 
considers  to  be  fully  representative  of  their  various  lines.  Estimates 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  total  number  of  persons,  10  years  and 
over,  employed  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
January  1,  1915,  based  upon  the  United  States  census  reports  of 
occupations  for  1910,  and  taking  into  account  the  census  method  of 
estimating  the  normal  increase  in  population  for  the  intervening 
period,  indicate  that  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
trades  and  industries  covered  by  tho  committee  would  be,  if  there 
were  no  more  unemployment  than  in  1910,  2,017,000,  which  is  80.7 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  number  of  persons,  10  years  and  over, 
gainfully  employed.  The  remaining  19.3  per  cent  are  public  em¬ 
ployees,  professional  men,  etc.,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  study,  have  been  disregarded. 
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Full  time  and  part  time. — The  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that 
while  in  404  factories  there  was  a  decrease  of  13.5  per  cent  in  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  December,  1914,  over  that  for  December, 
1913,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  on  full  time  was  22.8 
per  cent,  while  the  number  of  employees  on  part  time  was  nearly 
trebled. 

An  increase  in  the  extent  of  unemployment  naturally  increases  the 
financial  hardships  to  be  borne  by  the  families  of  wage  earners  in  that 
community.  Such  hardships  are  reflected,  in  some  measure  at  least, 

|  by  the  extent  to  which  families  ask  for  credit  at  groceries  and  other 
r  stores  at  which  they  de&i.  In  order  to  secure  information  on  this 
|  subject,  the  committee  made  an  investigation  through  the  workers 
in  17  of  the  social  settlements  in  New  York.  The  report  covers  a 
|  canvass  of  the  small  retail  stores  in  these  various  sections  of  the  city 
and  shows  a  comparative  statement  of  the  credit  accounts  carried  by 
| these  stores.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that  report: 

The  workers  of  the  Friendly  House  Society,  Harrison  Street,  on 
i  the  Lower  East  Side,  Manhattan,  made  inquiry  among  70  small  food 
stores.  Fifty-two  of  these  report  being  asked  for  more  credit,  both 
by  people  to  whom  credit  had  formerly  been  given,  and  by  people 
who  had  never  before  asked  for  it.  Credit  was  generally  refused. 
The  butchers  in  this  section  have  an  agreement  among  themselves  not 
to  grant  more  than  seven  days’  credit  except  where  collection  is  cer¬ 
tain.  The  people  are  buying  cheaper  meat. 

The  Warren  Goddard  House  reports  having  interviewed  29  butchers 
and  grocers  on  Second  Avenue,  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Streets  and  on  Thirty-fourth  Street  between  Third  Avenue  and 
the  East  River.  These  merchants  report  requests  for  twice  as  much 
credit  as  last  year.  Credit  is  given  to  only  a  few  of  their  oldest  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  East  Side  Settlement  House,  Seventy-sixth  Street  and 
the  East  River,  interviewed  33  small  merchants  in  its  vicinity,  who 
report  carrying  more  credits  than  last  year,  30  of  the  stores  carrying 
twice  as  many  credits  and  three  of  them  carrying  three  times  as  many 
as  last  year.  These  merchants  report  people  asking  for  credit  who 
have  never  asked  for  credit  before.  The  East  Side  Branch  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement  reports  for  36  merchants  on  Avenue  A, 
First  and  Second  Avenues,  and  cross  streets  between  Seventy-eighth 
and  Eighty-first  Streets,  showing  that  19  stores  report  an  increase  in 
requests  for  credit;  7  stores  estimated  the  increase  from  10  per  cent 
to  five  times  the  usual  number;  15  stores  reported  requests  for  credit 
where  their  customers  usually  pay  cash. 

The  workers  of  Union  Settlement,  East  One-hundred-and-fourth 
Street,  interviewed  32  small  butchers  and  grocers,  who  report  in  a 
similar  vein.  Hartley  House,  Ninth  Avenue,  East  Forty-fifth  and 
Fiftieth  Streets,  reports  that  14  dealers  in  its  vicinity  say  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  normal  or  better  than  last  year,  though  two  merchants  report 
themselves  as  carrying  more  credits  than  last  year.  This  section  is  the 
only  exception  to  those  reporting  a  general  increase  in  credits  and  less 
cash  business  than  last  year.  The  Doe  Ye  Nexte  Thynge  Society 
workers  interviewed  40  merchants,  17  of  whom  reported  a  decrease 
in  business,  but  no  increase  in  credits,  because  the  merchants  generally 
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refused  to  do  credit  business.  Thirty-three  report  more  requests  for 
credit  and  the  purchase  of  less  and  poorer  food  by  their  customers. 

Settlement  workers  in  Brooklyn  report  a  decrease  in  sales  in  the 
Greenpoint  section.  Credit  is  not  given  for  fear  of  inability  to  collect. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  to  what  extent  these  conditions  are 
due  to  an  increase  of  unemployment.  The  evidence  supplied  by  the 
butchers  and  grocers  interviewed  seems,  however,  to  indicate  that  a 
much  larger  number  of  wage  earners  were  out  of  work  in  December, 
1914,  than  formerly. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United.  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  published,  since  its  organization  in  January,  1885,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  25  annual  reports, 
12  special  reports,  173  bulletins,  and  about  50  volumes  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  reports,  the  last-named  reports  having  been  made  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  acts  of  Congress. 

While  individual  reports  are  in  most  cases  provided  with  fairly 
complete  indexes,  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  no  adequate 
key  to  the  extensive  and  valuable  body  of  information  contained  in 
these  publications,  and  the  need  has  long  been  felt  for  a  general  index 
which  would  bring  together  in  convenient  form  references  to  specific 
subjects  treated  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  bureau.  It  is  to 
meet  this  need  that  this  index  has  been  prepared.  In  its  preparation 
many  perplexities  have  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  detail  necessary. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  list  of  subjects  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  all  the  wTork  of  the  bureau  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
excessive  detail.  In  most  cases  specific  references  to  pages  are  given, 
but  where  a  whole  report  refers  to  a  particular  topic,  or  where  a 
topic  occurs  in  numerous  statistical  tables  scattered  throughout  a 
report,  the  page  references  are  omitted. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  according  to  subjects  the 
great  mass  of  labor  laws  compiled  by  the  bureau  from  time  to  time, 
because  the  indexes  already  published  in  connection  with  such  com¬ 
pilations  are  complete  and  sufficient.  Bulletin  126,  for  instance,  re¬ 
produces  all  the  workmen’s  compensation  laws  and  Bulletin  148  all 
other  labor  laws  in  existence  in  the  United  States  on  December  31, 
1913.  Elaborate  indexes  are  published  with  these  volumes.  Bulletin 
166  reproduces  all  the  labor  laws  enacted  in  1914,  including  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  laws,  and  its  cumulative  index  covers  all  the 
material  of  Bulletins  126,  148,  and  166. 
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To  have  indexed  separately  all  decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor 
would  have  taken  much  space  in  the  index,  for  altogether  about 
1,800  cases  have  been  summarized  in  various  reports  and  bulletins. 
It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  give  general  references  showing  where 
decisions  appear  and  to  list  according  to  subjects  a  few  typical  and 
important  cases. 

Occupations,  likewise,  have  not  been  indexed  in  detail  because  of 
the  great  number  of  references  involved.  To  locate  data  regarding 
a  particular  occupation  reference  should  be  made  to  the  industry  in 
which  it  occurs. 

The  names  of  the  various  industrial  poisons  and  occupational  dis¬ 
eases  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the  bureau  appear  as  topics  in  this 
index,  but  cross-references  showing  under  industries  the  poisons  and 
diseases  that  occur  therein  are  reserved  for  a  special  index  on  this 
subject  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  bureau. 

Although  many  topics  have  thus  been  omitted  because  of  lack  of 
space  and  the  danger  of  overshadowing  the  more  important  subjects 
by  a  mass  of  details,  it  is  believed  that  the  subjects  presented  cover 
in  a  fairly  comprehensive  way  the  work  of  the  bureau  since  its 
organization. 

For  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  various  publications  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  reports  and  bulletins  which  are  at  present  available 
will  be  furnished  gratis  upon  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Publications  the  supply  of 
which  has  become  exhausted  are  noted  in  the  index  by  a  star;  these 
may  usually  be  purchased  at  cost  from  the  superintendent  of  docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  bureau 
has  on  hand  for  free  distribution  a  few  of  the  reports  which  have 
been  published  as  Senate  and  House  Documents,  but  usually  such 
reports  may  be  secured  only  from  Members  of  Congress  or  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

In  the  United  States  481  Government  depositories,  133  public 
libraries,  and  187  school,  college,  club,  municipal  and  State  reference, 
and  commercial  libraries,  now  receive  the  publications  of  the  bureau. 
(Lists  of  these  libraries,  by  States,  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  p.  211.) 
While  the  number  of  libraries  receiving  the  earlier  reports  is  less 
than  that  at  present  on  the  mailing  list,  there  has  always  been  a 
generous  distribution  of  the  bureau  publications,  and  complete  sets 
are  available  in  many  libraries. 

In  foreign  countries  libraries  of  State  labor  and  statistical  offices 
and  many  university  libraries  receive  and  keep  on  file  these  pub¬ 
lications. 

Before  presenting  the  subject  index  proper  the  following  list  is 
given,  showing  in  chronological  order  the  various  reports  and  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  bureau : 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


♦First,  1886. 

♦Second,  1886. 

♦Third,  1887. 

♦Fourth,  1888. 

Fifth,  1889. 

♦Sixth,  1890. 

Seventh,  1891. 
Eighth,  1892. 

♦Ninth,  1898. 

Tenth,  1894. 
Eleventh,  1895-96. 
Twelfth,  1897. 
♦Thirteenth,  1898. 
Fourteenth,  1899. 

Fifteenth,  1900. 
Sixteenth,  1901. 
Seventeenth,  1902. 
Eighteenth,  1903. 
♦Nineteenth,  1904. 
Twentieth,  1905. 
♦Twenty-first,  1906. 
♦Twenty-second,  1907. 
♦Twenty-third.  1908. 

♦Twenty-fourth,  1909. 


Twenty-fifth,  1910. 


♦First,  1889. 
♦Second.  1892. 


Third,  1893. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

Industrial  Depressions. 

Convict  Labor. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  (1881  to  18S6). 

Working  Women  in  Large  Cities. 

Railroad  Labor. 

Cost  of  Production :  Iron,  Steel,  Coal,  etc. 

Cost  of  Production :  The  Textiles  and  Glass  ( 2  vols. ) . 
Industrial  Education. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  (1887  to  1S94)  (2  vols.). 

Work  and  Wages  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children. 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem. 

Hand  and  Machine  Labor  (2  vols.). 

Water,  Gas,  and  Electric-light  Plants  under  Private 
and  Municipal  Ownership. 

Wbiges  in  Commercial  Countries  (2  vols.). 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Trade  and  Technical  Education. 

Cost  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  of  Food. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

Convict  Labor. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

Workmen’s  Insurance  and  Benefit  Funds  in  United 
States. 

Workmen’s  Insurance  and  Compensation  Systems  in 
Europe  (2  vols.). 

Vol.  I.  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ger¬ 
many. 

Yol.  II.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden. 

Industrial  Education. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Labor  Laws  of  the  United  States  (second  edition, 
revised.  1896). 

Analysis  and  Index  of  all  Reports  Issued  by  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
Nov.  1,  1S92  (supply  exhausted1). 


*  Supply  exhausted. 


1  New  edition  (1902)  available  for  distribution. 
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*  Seventh,  1S94. 


*  Fourth,  1893. 

*  Fifth,  1893. 

* Sixth,  1893. 


Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany. 

Gothenberg  System  of  Liquor  Traffic. 

Phosphate  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  Slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 


*  Eleventh,  1904. 
♦Twelfth,  1905. 


♦Eighth,  1895. 
♦Ninth,  1897. 
♦Tenth,  1904. 


Philadelphia. 

The  Housing  of  the  Working  People. 
The  Italians  in  Chicago. 

Labor  LaSvs  of  the  United  States. 
Regulation  and  Restriction  of  Output. 
Coal  Mine  Labor  in  Europe. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS. 


*1897.  White-pine  Lumber  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (Published  as 
S.  Doc.  70,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

♦1898.  Total  Cost  and  Labor  Cost  of  Transformation  in  the  Production  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Articles  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium. 
Published  as  S.  Doc.  No.  20,  55th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

*1900.  History  and  Growth  of  the  United  States  Census.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc. 
194,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

*1901.  Effect  of  the  International  Copyright  Law  in  the  United  States. 

*1902.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901.  (First  report, 
printed  as  S.  Doc.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

1903.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902.  (Second  report, 

printed  as  S.  Doc.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  printed  also  in  Bulletin 
No.  47.) 

1904.  Trade  and  Technical  Education  in  the  United  States.  (Part  of  Bulletin 

No.  54.) 

1904.  Housing  of  the  Working  People  in  the  United  States  by  Employers. 
(Part  of  Bulletin  No.  54.) 

1904.  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  (Part  of  Bulletin  No.  54.) 
1904.  Bureaus  of  Labor  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries.  (Part  of 
Bulletin  No.  54.) 

*1904.  Public  Baths  in  the  United  States.  (Part  of  Bulletin  No.  54.) 

*1905.  Labor  Disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado  from  18S0  to  1904,  inclusive, 
with  Correspondence  Relating  Thereto.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  122, 
58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

*1905.  Eight  Hours  for  Laborers  on  Government  Work.  (Printed  as  a  document 
of  House  Committee  on  Labor,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

1906.  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hayvaii,  1905.  (Printed 
as  H.  Doc.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  printed  also  in  Bulletin  No.  66.) 
*1909.  Laws  Relating  to  Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents  in  Foreign 
Countries.  (Part  of  24th  Annual  Report,  1909.) 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Companies. 

(Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1910.  Pension  Funds  for  Municipal  Employees  and  Railroad  Pension  Systems  in 
the  United  States.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  427,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1  DIO.  Investigation  of  Telephone  Companies.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1910.  Civil  Service  Retirement,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  by  Herbert  D. 

Brown.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  290,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1910.  Civil  Service  Retirement,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  by  Herbert  D. 
Brown.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  420,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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1910.  Strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (Printed  as 

S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ) 

*1910.  Increase  in  Cost  of  Food  and  Other  Products.  (12  tables.)  (Printed  as 
S.  Doc.  No.  349,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1911.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910.  ( Printed 

as  S.  Doc.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.;  printed  also  in  Bulletin  No.  94.) 

1911.  Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the  United 

States.  4  volumes.  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

*Vol.  I.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor. 

*Vol.  II.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  General  Tables. 


Vol.  III.  Working  Conditions  and  the  Relations  of  Employers  and 
Employees. 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention. 


*1911.  Vocational  Guidance.  (Part  of  25th  Annual  Report,  1910.) 

1912.  Conciliation,  Arbitration,  and  Sanitation  in  the  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt 
Industry  in  New  York  City.  (Part  of  Bulletin  No.  98.) 

*1912.  Strike  of  Textile  Workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1912.  (Printed  as 
S.  Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

12.  Miners’  Strike  in  Bituminous  Coal  Field  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa., 


^  in  1910-11.  (Printed  as  H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1912.  Summary  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor — From  the  Report  on  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  the  United 
States.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  301,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the 
United  States.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  Textile  Industry. 

*Vol.  II  Men’s  Reqdy-Made  Clothing. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  Industry. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  Industry. 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-Earning  Women  in  Stores  and  Factories. 


*Vol.  VI.  The  Beginnings  of  Child-Labor  Legislation  in  Certain 
States;  a  Comparative  Study. 

*Vol.  VII.  Conditions  Under  Which  Children  Leave  School  to  Go  to 
Work. 

*Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Its  Relation  to  Employment. 
*Vol.  IX.  History  of  Women  in  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

*Vol.  X.  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions. 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  Women  in  Metal  Trades. 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  Women  in  Laundries. 

*Vol.  XIII.  Infant  Mortality  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Employment  of 
Mothers. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  Death  Among  Woman  and  Child  Cotton-Mill 
Operatives. 

*Vol.  XV.  Relation  Between  Occupation  and  Criminality  of  Women. 
’"Vol.  XVI.  Family  Budgets  of  Typical  Cotton-Mill  Workers. 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hookworm  Disease  Among  Cotton-Mill  Operatives. 
*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Selected  In¬ 
dustries. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions. 


1913.  Mediation  and  Arbitration  Laws  of  the  United  States. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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1913.  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Employees  of  the  United  States  arising 

from  Accidents  Occurring  Between  August  1.  1908,  and  June  30,  1911. 
(Report  of  Operations  under  tlie  Act  of  May  30,  1908.) 

*1913.  Increase  in  Prices  of  Anthracite  Coal  Following  the  Wage  Agreement  of 
May  20,  1912.  (H.  Doc.  No.  1442,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

1914.  Federal  and  State  Laws  relating  to  convict  labor.  (Printed  as  S.*  Doe. 

494,  G3d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

1914.  A  Study  of  the  Dress  and  Waist  Industry  for  the  Purpose  of  Industrial 
Education.  (Part  of  Bulletin  No.  145.) 


BIMONTHLY  BULLETINS. 


[Besides  the  articles  indicated  below  a  majority  of  the  Bulletins  from  No.  1  to  No.  100 
contain  digests  of  reports  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  and  of  foreign  statis¬ 
tical  publications;  also  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  labor  laws  of  the  various  States  enacted  from  time  to  time.] 


*No.  1 — Nov.,  1895.  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States  from  January  1, 

1881,  to  June  30,  1894.  ( Summary  of  Third  and  Tenth 

Annual  Reports.) 

Private  and  public  debt  in  the  United  States,  by  George  K. 
Holmes. 

Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,  by  V.  H. 
Olmsted  and  S.  D.  Fessenden. 

*No.  2 — Jan.,  1896.  The  poor  colonies  of  Holland,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  Japan,  by  William  Eleroy 
Curtis. 

Notes  concerning  the  money  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  by  William  C.  Hunt. 

The  wealth  and  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  United 
States,  by  William  M.  Steuart. 

*No.  3 — Mar.,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin,  France, 

by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 


*No.  4— May, 

*No.  5 — July, 


*No.  6— Sept., 


*No.  7— Nov., 


*No.  8 — Jan., 


*No.  9— Mar., 


1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy,  France, 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

The  sweating  system,  by  Henry  White. 

1896.  Convict  labor. 

Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of  Friedrich 
Ivrupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

1896.  Industrial  communities:  Familistere  Society  of  Guise, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Cooperative  distribution,  by  Edward  W.  Bends,  Ph.  D. 

1896.  Industrial  communities:  Various  communities,  by  W.  F. 

Willoughby. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  under  public  and  private  contract,  by 
Ethelbert  Stewart. 

1897.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 

by  T.  A.  Carroll. 

Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 
1S97.  The  padrone  system  and  padrone  banks,  by  John  Ivoren. 
The  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Howard 
Gore,  Ph.  D. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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♦No.  10 — May,  1S97.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children.  (Summary 

of  Eleventh  Annual  Report.) 

Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities. 

Building  and  loan  associations. 

No.  11 — July,  1S97.  Workers  at  gainful  occupations  at  the  Federal  censuses  of 

1870,  1880,  and  1890,  by  William  C.  Hunt. 

Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell, 
Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 

♦No.  12 — Sept.,  1897.  The  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the  United 

States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children,  guard¬ 
ianship,  etc.,  under  the  law,  by  F.  J.  Stimson. 

♦No.  13 — Nov.,  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago.  (Summary  of  Ninth  Special  Re¬ 
port.  ) 

The  anthracite  mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  Ph.  D. 

The  municipal  or  cooperative  restaurant  of  Grenoble, 
France,  by  C.  Osborne  Ward. 

♦No.  14 — Jan.,  1898.  The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Va. :  A  social  study,  by  W.  E. 

Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 

Income,  wages,  and  rents  in  Montreal,  by  Herbert  Brown 
Ames,  B.  A. 

♦No.  15 — Mar.  1898.  Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by  Mary  S. 

Fergusson. 

The  trade-union  label,  by  John  Graham  Brooks. 

% 

♦No.  16 — May,  1898.  The  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for 

capital  and  labor,  by  Sam.  C.  Dunham. 

♦No.  17 — July,  1898.  Economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem.  (Summary  of 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.) 

Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  employees,  by 
Emory  R.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

The  nations  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  Howard  Gore,  Ph.  D. 

♦No.  18 — Sept.,  1898.  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870  to  1898. 

♦No.  19 — Nov.,  1898.  The  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  the  opportunities  they  offer 

for  capital  and  labor,  by  Sam.  C.  Dunham. 

Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the  printing 
trade,  by  William  S.  Waudby. 

♦No.  20 — Jan.,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 

Ph.  D. 

♦No.  21 — Mar.,  1899.  Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by  W.  R. 

Patterson,  Ph.  D. 

♦No.  22 — May,  1899.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade  unions,  by  Edward  W. 

Bemis,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negro  in  the  black  belt :  Some  social  sketches,  by 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Ph.  D. 

Wages  in  Lyon,  France,  1870  to  1896. 

♦No.  23 — July,  1899.  The  attitude  of  women’s  clubs  and  associations  toward 

social  economics,  by  Ellen  M.  Henrotin. 

The  production  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  United  States, 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  1898. 

♦No.  24 — Sept.,  1899.  Statistics  of  cities. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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♦No.  25 — Nov.,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws :  Great  Britain  and  France,  by  W.  F. 

Willoughby. 

♦No.  2(5 — Jan.,  1900.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D. 

Fessenden,  A.  B.,  LL.  M. 

Foreign  labor  laws :  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  by  W.  F. 
Willoughby. 

♦No.  27 — Mar.,  1900.  Wholesale  prices:  1890  to  1899,  by  Roland  P.  Falkner, 

Ph.  D. 

Foreign  labor  laws :  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

♦No.  28 — May,  1900.  Voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by 

John  Bruce  McPherson. 

System  of  adjusting  scale  of  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling 
mills,  by  James  H.  Nutt. 

Foreign  labor  laws :  Austria,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

No.  29 — July,  1900.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 

Ph.  D. 

The  Yukon  and  Nome  gold  region,  by  Sam.  C.  Dunham. 
Labor  Day,  by  Miss  M.  C.  de  Graffenried. 

No.  30 — Sept.,  1900.  Trend  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900. 

Statistics  of  cities. 

Foreign  labor  laws:  Russia,  The  Netherlands,  Italy,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

♦No.  31 — Nov.,  1900.  The  betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  Victor  H. 

Olmsted. 

Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the  United  States, 
by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi. 
No.  32 — Jan.,  1901.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the  United  States, 

by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in  Manila. 

The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland :  A  social  study, 
by  William  Taylor  Thom,  Ph.  D. 

The  British  workmen’s  compensation  act  and  its  opera¬ 
tion,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 

No.  33 — Mar.,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws :  Australasia  and  Canada,  by  W.  F. 

Willoughby. 

The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act  and 
its  operation,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 

No.  34 — May,  1901.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D. 

Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P.  Gilman. 
The  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  Holland. 

No.  35 — July,  1901.  Cooperative  communities  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev. 

Alexander  Kent. 

The  Negro  landholder  of  Georgia,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du 
Bois,  Ph.  D. 

♦No.  3(5 — Sept.,  1901.  Statistics  of  cities. 

Statistics  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

♦No.  37 — Nov.,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Samuel 

M’Cune  Lindsay. 

The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Virginia  :  A  social  study  ot  the 
“  Oyster  Negro,”  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  Ph.  D. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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No.  38 — Jan., 

No.  39 — Mar., 
*  No.  40 — May, 

No.  41— July, 

*No.  42— Sept., 

*No.  43 — Nov., 
*No.  44 — Jan., 

No.  45— Mar., 
*No.  46 — May, 
No.  47 — July, 

*No.  48 — Sept., 

*No.  49 — Not., 

*No.  50 — Jan., 

*No.  51 — Mar., 

*No.  52 — May, 
No.  53 — July, 


1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 

The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet 
Plantation,  Louisiana,  by  J.  Bradford  Laws. 

Charts  exhibited  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition. 

The  Quebec  trade  disputes  act. 

1902  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1901. 

1902.  Present  condition  of  the  hand-working  and  domestic  in¬ 
dustries  of  Germany,  by  Henry  j.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 
Workmen’s  compensation  acts  of  foreign  countries,  by 
Adna  F.  Weber. 

Working  of  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws 
in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria. 

The  compulsory  arbitration  act  of  New  South  Wales. 

1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Beef  prices,  by  Fred  C.  Croxton. 

The  True  Reformers,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  Ph.  D. 

1902.  Statistics  of  cities. 

Labor  conditions  in  Cuba.  (Amendatory  of  article  in 
Bulletin  No.  41.) 

Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike,  by  Car- 
roll  D.  Wright. 

1902.  Italian  bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F.  W. 

Doehring,  Ph.  D. 

1903.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1S90  to  1902. 

1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission. 

1903.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii.  (Reprint 
of  second  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  S.  Doc.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess. ) 

1903.  Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Commander 
Booth  Tucker. 

The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio :  A  social  study,  by  Richard 
R.  Wright,  jr.,  B.  D. 

1903.  Cost  of  living.  (A  summary  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual 

Report. ) 

Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
Ph.  D. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

1904.  Labor  unions  and  British  industry,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
Land  values  and  ownership  in  Philadelphia,  by  A.  F. 

Davies. 

1904.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1903. 

The  union  movement  among  coal-mine  workers,  by  Frank 
Julian  Warne,  Ph.  D. 

1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  Ii.  Sewall, 
Ph.  D. 

1904.  Wages  and  cost  of  living. 
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*No.  54 — Sept.. 


*No.  55— Nov., 


*No.  56— Jan., 


*No.  57 — Mar., 


1904.  Tlie  working  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  by- 
Carrol  1  IX  Wright. 

Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger.  Pli.  D. 
Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

Value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  1881  to  IfKX),  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  1890  to  1903,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United  States,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United  States  by 
employers,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

Public  baths  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger, 
Ph.  D. 

Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States. 

Hand  and  machine  labor  in  the  United  States. 

Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  A.  Weber. 
Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

1904.  Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United  States,  by 

G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  Ph.  D. 

The  revival  of  handicrafts  in  America,  by  Max  West, 
Ph.  D. 

1905.  Influence  of  trade-unions  on  immigrants,  by  Carroll  D. 

Wright. 

Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 
1905.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1904. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D. 

The  State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of  Mary¬ 
land. 


No.  58 — May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 

Ph.  D. 

Labor  conditions  in  Java,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

The  new  Russian  workingmen’s  compensation  act,  by 
I.  M.  Rubinow. 

*No.  59 — July,  1905.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries, 

1890  to  1904. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1904. 

Laws  relating  to  child  labor  in  European  countries. 

*No.  00 — Sept.,  1905.  Government  industrial  arbitration,  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch, 

A.  M. 

The  eight-hour  law  and  enforced  labor  contracts  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 

*No.  61 — Nov.,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 

Ph.  D. 

A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organizations  of 
printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart. 
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*No.  62 — Jan., 


*No.  63 — Mar., 
*No.  64 — May, 


*No.  65 — July, 


*No.  66 — Sept., 
*No.  67— Nov., 


*No.  68— Jan., 


No.  69 — Mar., 
*No.  70 — May, 


*No.  71 — July, 


*No.  72 — Sept., 


*No.  73— Nov 
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*No.  74 — Jan., 


*No.  75 — Mar., 
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1906.  Municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  by  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Pli.  D. 

Conciliation  in  the  stove  industry,  by  John  P.  Frey  and 
John  R.  Commons. 

Laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
United  States. 

1906.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1905. 

1906.  Conditions  of  living  among  the  poor,  by  S.  E.  Forman. 
Benefit  features  of  British  trade  unions,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  Ph.  D. 

1906.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries, 
1890  to  1905. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1905. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii. 
(Reprint  of  H.  Doc.  5S0,  59tli  Cong.,  1st  sess. ) 

1906.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  the  principal  trades,  by  Walter 

E.  Weyl,  Ph.  D..  and  A.  M.  Sakolski.  Ph.  D. 

Cost  of  industrial  insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  S.  E.  Forman. 

1907.  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States,  by 

J.  E.  Conner,  Ph.  D. 

Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  employees  on  rail¬ 
roads,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

1907.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1906. 

1907.  The  Italian  on  the  land :  A  study  in  immigration,  by 
Emily  Fogg  Meade. 

A  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  by 
A.  Maurice  Low. 

British  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  by  Launcelot 
Packer,  B.  L. 

1907.  M  ’ages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries. 
1890  to  1906. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1906. 

1907.  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  immigrant 
laborers  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan. 
Economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  I.  M. 
Rubinow. 

1907.  Laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 
Laws  relating  to  factory  inspection  and  the  health  and 

safety  of  employees. 

1908.  The  legal  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  their  em¬ 

ployees  in  the  United  States,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark, 
A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Summary  of  foreign  workmen’s  compensation  acts. 

British  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  1906. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907. 
British  trade  disputes  act  of  1906. 

1908.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1907. 

Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 
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*No.  76 — May, 


*No.  77— July, 


*No.  78— Sept., 


*No.  79 — Nor., 


*No.  80— Jan., 


*No.  81— Mar., 
*No.  82— May, 


No.  83— July, 


No.  84 — Sept., 


No.  85 — Nov., 


*No.  86— Jan., 


1908.  The  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of 
1907,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D, 

What  is  done  for  the  unemployed  in  European  countries, 
by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

1908.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries. 
1890  to  1907. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1907. 

Compensation  for  injuries  of  artisans  and  laborers  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Mexican  labor  ill  the  United  States,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
Ph.  D. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  of  the  German  Empire. 

British  old-age  pensions  act  of  1908. 

1908.  The  mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Charity  relief  and  wage  earnings,  by  S.  E.  Forman. 

1909.  Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by 

Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Minimum  wage  act,  1908,  New  South  Wales. 

1909.  Wholesale  prices,  1S90  to  190S. 

1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing  to 
municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman. 

1909.  The  women’s  trade-union  movement  in  Great  Britain,  by 
Katherine  Graves  Busbey,  A.  B. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  in¬ 
dustrial  towns  of  France. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  textile  industries. 
1909.  Accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  New  Jersey,  1S88  to 
1907,  by  Frederick  S.  Crum,  Ph.  D. 

The  Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  rh.  I). 

1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by  Bindley 

D.  Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor,  enacted  since 
January  1,  1908. 

1910.  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  BX)7,  by 

Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United 
States,  by  John  B.  Andrews,  Ph.  D. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  and  Dr.  Felix 
Putzeys. 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  its 
publications. 

British  trade  boards  act,  1909. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  clothing  indus¬ 
tries. 
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*No.  87 — Mar.,  1910.  Wholesale  prices,  1S90  to  March,  1910. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  union  carpenters  in  the 
United  States  and  in  English-speaking  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart. 

Prices  of  wheat,  bread,  etc.,  in  Milan,  Italy,  1801  to  1908. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  of  Belgium. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  building  and 
woodworking  industries. 

No.  88 — May,  1910.  Cost  of  living  of  families  of  moderate  income  in  Germany 

in  1907-8. 

Trend  of  wages  in  Germany,  1S98  to  1907. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  German  woodworking  indus¬ 
tries  in  1906. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Austria,  1906  and  1907. 

No.  89 — July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Yeditz, 

Ph.  D. 


*No.  90 — Sept.,  1910.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Recent  action  relating  to  employer’s  liability  and  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Essential  features  of  a  compensation  law ;  Chicago  con¬ 
ference  of  November,  1910. 

Summary  of  foreign  workmen’s  compensation  acts. 

Cost  of  employer’s  liability  and  workmen’s  compensation 
insurance,  by  Miles  M.  Dawson. 

♦No.  91 — Nor.,  1910.  Working  hours  of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries  in  Chicago,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Labor  law’s  declared  unconstitutional,  by  Lindley  D. 
Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Old-age  and  invalidity  pension  laws  of  Germany,  France, 
and  Australia. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark, 
A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor  enacted  since 
January  1,  1910. 

♦No.  92 — Jan.,  1911.  Industrial  accidents  and  loss  of  earning  power;  German 

experience  in  1897  and  1907,  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

Workmen’s  compensation  and  insurance :  Laws  and  bills. 
1911,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Report  of  Illinois  commission  on  occupational  diseases. 

♦No.  93 — Mar.,  1911.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1910. 

Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  the 
principal  industrial  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Reports  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in 
England  and  Wales,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  States. 

Hours  of  labor  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in 
factories  in  Austria. 

♦No.  94 — May,  1911.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii. 
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*No.  05 — July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning,  with  descriptions  of  lead  proc¬ 
esses  in  certain  industries  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D., 
F.  It.  C.  P. 

The  white-lead  industry  in  the  United  States,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  lead-oxide  industry,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  (actually  reported) 
in  New  York  State  in  1909  and  1910,  by  John  B.  An¬ 
drews,  Ph.  D. 

Laws  enacted  during  1911  requiring  the  report  of  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases. 

*No.  96 — Sept.,  1911.  Working  hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 

women  workers  in  selected  industries  of  Maryland  and 
of  California,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Employment  of  children  in  Maryland  industries,  by  Marie 
L.  Obenauer  and  Mary  Conyngton. 

Attitude  of  Massachusetts  manufacturers  toward  the 
health  of  their  employees,  by  Wm.  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

The  workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  translated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

*No.  97 — Nov.,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark, 

A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor  enacted  since 
January  1,  1911. 

*No.  98 — Jan.,  1912.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  the 

United  States,  by  Charles  P.  Neill. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in 
Great  Britain.  (Conciliation  and  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  of  1907.) 

Attitude  of  employing  interests  toward  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  M.  A. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain.  (Concilia¬ 
tion  act  of  1896.) 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Arthur  E.  Holder. 

Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit, 
and  skirt  industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H. 
Winslow. 

Industrial  courts  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
by  Helen  L.  Sumner,  Ph.  D. 

No.  99— Mar.,  1912.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1911. 

Wholesale  prices  in  Canada,  1890  to  1911. 

No.  100 — May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons  and  other  substances  injurious 

to  health  found  in  industrial  processes. 

Act  providing  for  a  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches  and 
for  prohibiting  their  import  or  export. 
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BULLETINS  PUBLISHED  IN  SERIES  SINCE  JULY  i,  1912. 

The  publication  of  annual  and  special  reports  and  of  bimonthly  bulletins  was 
discontinued  July  1,  1912,  and  since  that  time  bulletins  have  been  published  at 
irregular  intervals,  each  number  relating  to  one  of  a  series  of  general  subjects. 
These  bulletins  are  numbered  in  each  series  and  also  carry  consecutive  whole 
numbers  beginning  with  No.  101.  The  designations  of  the  series  and  the  titles  of 
the  bulletins  in  the  order  of  their  whole  numbers  follow  : 

SERIES. 

Wholesale  prices. 

Retail  prices  and  cost  of  living. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Women  in  industry. 

Workmen’s  insurance  and  compensation  (including  laws  relating  thereto). 
Industrial  accidents  and  hygiene. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  (including  strikes  and  lockouts). 

Labor  laws  of  the  United  States  (including  decisions  of  courts  relating  to 
labor). 

Foreign  labor  laws. 

Miscellaneous  series. 

BULLETINS. 

No.  101.  Care  of  tuberculous  wage  earners  in  Germany,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man. 

No.  102.  British  national  insurance  act,  1911. 

No.  103.  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  Switzerland. 

No.  104.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and  porcelain  enameled  sani¬ 
tary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

No.  105.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  1911.  Part  I. 

*No.  105.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  1911 :  General  tables.  Part  II. 
s|:No.  106.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  June,  1912.  Part  I. 

No.  106.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  June,  1912 :  General  tables.  Part  II. 

No.  107.  Law  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  employees  in  Germany,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  Ph.  D. 

No.  108.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  August,  1912. 

No.  109.  Statistics  of  unemployment  and  the  work  of  employment  offices  in  the 
United  States,  by  Frank  B.  Sargent. 

No.  110.  Retail  prices,  1S90  to  October,  1912. 

:!:No.  111.  Labor  legislation  of  1912. 

*No.  112.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D. 
Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

No.  113.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  December,  1912. 

No.  114.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1912. 

No.  115.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  February,  1913. 

No.  116.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of  wage-earning  women 
in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Marie  L. 
Obenauer. 

No.  117.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 

No.  118.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and  young  persons. 

No.  119.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of  Wisconsin,  by  Marie 
L.  Obenauer. 
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No.  120.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

No.  121.  Sugar  prices,  from  refiner  to  consumer,  by  N.  C.  Adams. 

No.  122.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in  Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L. 
Obenauer. 

No.  123.  Employers’  welfare  work,  by  Elizabeth  Lewis  Otey,  Pb.  D. 

No.  124.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  building  trades  of  Greater  New 
York,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

No.  125.  Retail  prices,  1S90  to  1913. 

No.  126.  Workmen’s  compensation  laws  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

No.  127.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and  methods  of  protection, 
by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

No.  128.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  industries, 
1890  to  1912. 

*No.  129.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  millwork,  and  furniture  in¬ 
dustries,  1890  to  1912. 

*No.  130.  Wheat  and  flour  prices,  from  farmer  to  consumer,  by  J.  Chester  Bowen. 

*No.  131.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907  to  1912. 

No.  132.  Retail  prices,  1S90  to  June,  1913. 

No.  133.  Report  of  the  industrial  council  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  on  its 
inquiry  into  industrial  agreements. 

No.  134.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  and  knit 
goods  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

No.  135.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and  clothing  industries,  1911 
and  1912. 

No.  136.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  August,  1913.  x 

No.  137.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  steam  rail¬ 
road  cars,  1S90  to  1912. 

No.  138.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  October,  1913. 

No.  139.  Michigan  copper  district  strike. 

No.  140.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  December,  1913. 

No.  141.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

No.  142.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory  inspection  in  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  by  Geo.  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

No.  143.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15,  1913. 

No.  144.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

No.  145.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  dress  and  waist  indus¬ 
try  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

No.  146.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  standardization  of  piece 
rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  N.  I. 
Stone. 

No.  147.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry, 
with  appendix  showing  plan  for  apprenticeship  for  cutters  and  the 
education  of  workers  in  the  industry. 

No.  148.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  decisions  of  courts  relating 
thereto. 

No.  149.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1913. 

No.  150.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  industries, 
1907  to  1913. 
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No.  151.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States,  1907  to  1912. 

No.  152.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D. 
Clark,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

No.  153.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  millwork,  and  furniture  in¬ 
dustries,  1907  to  1913. 

No.  154.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  and  under¬ 
wear  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

No.  155.  Compensation  for  accidents  to  employees  of  the  United  States. 

No.  156.  Retail  prices,  1907  to  December,  1914. 

No.  157.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

No.  158.  Government  aid  to  home  owning  and  housing  of  working  people  in 
foreign  countries. 

No.  159.  Short-unit  courses  for  wage  earners,  and  a  factory  school  experiment. 

No.  160.  Hours,  earning,  and  conditions  of  labor  of  women  in  Indiana  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer 
and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

No.  161.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing  add  cigar  industries,  1911  to 
1913. 

No.  162.  Vocational  education  survey  of  Richmond,  Va. 

No.  163.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  steam  rail¬ 
road  cars,  1907  to  1913. 

No.  164.  Butter  prices,  from  producer  to  consumer,  by  Newton  H.  Clark. 

No.  165.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries,  by  Alice 
Hamilton,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

No.  166.  Labor  legislation  of  1914. 

No.  167.  Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

No.  168.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States,  1907  to  1913. 

No.  169.  Decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914. 

No.  170.  Foreign  food  prices  as  affected  by  the  war. 

No.  171.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

No.  172.  Unemployment  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

No.  173.  Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries. 


SUBJECT  INDEX 


A. 


Accident  insurance: 

*  Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany.  The 
law  of  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents,  pp.  79-152,  265-270. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
pp.  45^:8. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  pp.  573-579. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1S99.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  46-48,  70,  71,  115. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1072-109S. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  The  State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of 
Maryland,  pp.  645-648. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  747-751. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  36-225. 

Belgium,  pp.  444—475. 

Denmark,  pp.  559-610. 

France,  pp.  681-797. 

Germany,  pp.  980-1176. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1499-1671 

Italy,  pp.  1701-1827. 

Norway,  pp.  2017-2059. 

Russia,  pp.  2092-2206. 

Spain,  pp.  2322-2354. 

Sweden,  pp.  2381-2410. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of 
Germany,  translated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  590-682. 

Bui.  103,  August  1,  1912.  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  1911,  pp.  13-26. 

1913.  Compensation  for  injuries  to  employees  of  the  United  States,  aris¬ 
ing  from  accidents  occurring  between  August  1,  1908.  and  June  30,  1911. 
Report  of  operations  under  the  act  of  May  30,  190S. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  73,  74. 

Bui.  155,  September,  1914.  Compensation  for  accidents  to  employees  of 
the  United  States  under  act  of  May  30,  1908. 

(See  also  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compensation.) 
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Accident  occurrence,  fatigue  as  related  to.  ( See  Fatigue  as  related  to  accident 
occurrence. ) 

Accidents,  industrial,  legislation  relating  to: 

♦Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany.  The 
law  of  compulsory  insurance  against  accidents,  pp.  79-152,  205-270. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  1-28. 

♦Bui.  57,  March,  1905.  The  State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of 
Maryland,  pp.  645-048. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in- Europe. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  460,  461. 

♦Bui.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  1049. 

♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911, 

•  of  Germany,  translated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  590-682. 

Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  909-911. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  103,  August  1,  1912.  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  1911,  pp.  13-26. 

♦Bui.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  29,  30. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  pp.  24,  25. 

(See  also  Labor  legislation.) 

Accidents,  industrial,  prevention  of: 

♦Bui.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  795-798,  820-822. 

France,  pp.  846,  849,  850. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Bel¬ 
gium,  pp.  85-104. 

♦Bui.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  335-337. 

♦Bui.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  575-577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Russia,  pp.  1020,  1021. 

Netherlands,  pp.  1041-1046. 

Italy,  pp.  1052,  1053. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  181-183. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  238,  239. 

South  Australia,  pp.  249,  250. 

Queensland,  pp.  259,  260. 

Ontario,  pp.  278,  279. 

Quebec,  pp.  298-301. 

♦Bui.  57,  March,  1905.  Austria,  1901,**  pp.  671.  672.  676. 
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Accidents,  industrial,  prevention  of — Concluded. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compem 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  79. 

Belgium,  pp.  570,  571. 

Germany,  pp.  1039-1052,  1089. 

Italy,  pp.  1704-1710,  1731. 

Norway,  pp.  2030,  2046. 

Spain,  pp.  2324,  2338,  2348. 

Sweden,  p.  2382. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

♦Yol.  IY.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Yol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  -factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Accidents,  industrial,  statistics  of: 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor,  pp.  41,  42. 

♦Bui.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  42-45. 

France,  pp.  70-72. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  1-28. 

♦Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal  mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  59-63. 

Belgium,  pp.  140-145. 

France,  pp.  208-216. 

Germany,  pp.  326-335. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  443-453. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  635-637. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  France,  1904,**  pp.  853-856. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908. 

Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp.  523-529. 

Railroad  accidents,  Great  Britain,  1905,**  pp.  613-615. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  417-A65. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  119-225. 

Belgium,  pp.  470^75. 

Denmark,  pp.  573-582,  596,  600-607. 

France,  pp.  770-797. 

Germany,  pp.  1124-1176,  127O-12S0. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1518-1533,  1637-1648. 

Italy,  pp.  1806-1827. 

Norway,  pp.  2052-2057. 

Russia,  pp.  2156-2206. 

Spain,  pp.  2350-2354. 

Sweden,  pp.  2401-2410. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Accidents,  industrial,  statistics  of — Concluded. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909.  Pennsylvania,  1907,**  p.  396. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Great  Britain,  1908,**  pp.  138-140. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909. 

Accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  New  Jersey,  1888  to  1907,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  S.  Crum,  pp.  183-337. 

Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  pp.  367-377. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
(S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  120-125. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  Washington,  1908,**  p.  223. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910. 

Pennsylvania,  1908,**  p.  843. 

Wisconsin,  1907,**  pp.  84S-850. 

*Bul.  90,  September,  1910.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  437-674. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Industrial  accidents  and  loss  of  earning  power ; 

German  experience  in  1897  and  1907,  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  1-96. 
*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  378-396. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  87-92,  355-357. 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades,  pp.  73-101. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions,  pp.  349-379,  562-589. 
Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman. 

Acetaldehyde  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  739. 

Acetate  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  19,  20. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning,  with  descriptions  of  lead 
processes  in  certain  industries  in  Great  Britain  and  the  western  states 
of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  p.  80. 

Acetone  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  13. 

Acridine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.*739. 

Acrolein  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  739. 

Administration  of  labor  laws: 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  Inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  549-568. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  1176-1183. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  8-11. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  183,  184. 
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Administration  of  labor  laws — Concluded. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  "and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

(Sec  also  Factory  inspection;  Factory  legislation.) 

African  boxwood  poisoning: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  482. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  p.  370. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  776. 

Agreements  between  employers  and  employees: 

*P,ul.  8,  January,  1897.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  by  T.  A.  Carroll,  pp.  11-13,  32,  33. 

*Bul.  42.  September,  1902.  Bituminous  coal  mining,  pp.  1057-1068. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike, 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Bituminous  coal  mining,  pp'.  1218-1228. 

Type-setting  agreement,  Chicago,  pp.  1229-1232. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Bituminous  coal  mining,  Hocking  Valley,  pp. 
132-135. 

*Rul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission,  pp 
486-494,  653-655. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Chicago  bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  pp.  903-909. 
*Bul.  48,  September,  1903. 

Boston  carpenters,  pp.  1045-1049. 

Iowa  coal  operators,  pp.  1049-1063. 

Bui.  49,  November,  1903. 

Boston  master  builders,  pp.  1312,  1313. 

Boston  printing  trades,  pp.  1313-1316. 

Buffalo  manufacturers’  club,  pp.  1316-1318. 

Buffalo  marine  firemen,  oilers,  and  water  tenders,  pp.  1319-1322. 
Chicago  bridge  and  structural-iron  workers,  pp.  1322-1327. 

Chicago  tailors,  pp.  1328,  1329. 

Plasterers,  pp.  1329-1335. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  blacksmiths  employed  thereon,  pp. 
1335,  1336. 

Cincinnati  bricklayers  and  hod  carriers,  p.  1337. 

Buffalo  longshoremen,  marine  and  transport  workers,  pp.  1337-1339. 
New  York  boiler  makers  and  iron  ship  builders,  pp.  1339,  1340. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904. 

Printing  trades,  pp.  132-142. 

Bricklayers,  Missouri,  pp.  142-145. 

New  York  building  trades,  pp.  146,  147. 

*Bul.  51,  March,  1904. 

Philadelphia  printing  trades,  pp.  415-421. 

Philadelphia  shoe  manufacturers,  pp.  421-424. 

Iron  molders,  various  cities,  pp.  424^135. 
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Agreements  between  employers  and  employees — Concluded. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Bituminous  coal  mining,  pp.  638-650. 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904. 

Meat  packers,  pp.  933,  934. 

Garment  workers,  pp.  934—936. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904. 

Printing  trades,  pp.  1623-1631. 

Machinists,  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  pp.  1631-1634. 

Amusement  section,  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  St.  Louis, 
pp.  1634,  1635. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Coal  miners,  pp.  244-257. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organiza¬ 
tions  of  printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  1001-1033. 

♦Bui.  62,  January,  1906.  Iron  molders  and  metal  workers,  pp.  191-196. 
♦Bui.  98,  January,  1912. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  150-160. 
Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  pp.  210-270. 
Bui.  133,  August  18,  1913.  Report  of  industrial  council  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  on  its  inquiry  into  industrial  agreements. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  district, 
pp.  137,  138. 

Bui.  144,  March  19.  1914.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 
Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City  and  Boston,  pp.  7-108. 

(See,  also,  Conciliation  and  arbitration;  Sliding  scale;  Union  scale  of 
wages. ) 

Agricultural  implements  industry; 

♦First  Annual  Report.  18S6.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1S94). 
♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Agriculture: 

♦Bui.  1,  November.  1895. 

Michigan,**  p.  70. 

Minnesota,**  pp.  73,  74. 

♦Bui.  3,  March,  1896. 

Annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario,**  1S94,  pp.  291-293. 

North  Carolina,**  p.  274. 

North  Dakota,**  pp.  275,  276. 
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Agriculture— Concluded. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Bui.  18,  September,  1898.  Wisconsin,**  pp.  703,  704. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1S99.  Indiana,  1898,**  pp.  422,  423. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Massachusetts,  1895,**  pp.  566.  567. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  North  Carolina,  1899,**  p.  325. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  North  Carolina,  1901,**  p.  1237. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 
*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  North  Carolina,  1902,**  p.  153. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  745-807. 
Labor  conditions  in  Java,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  931-937. 

Austria,  1901,**  pp.  977,  978. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  North  Carolina,  1903,**  p.  325. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  747-757. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906.  North  Carolina,  1904,**  p.  292. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  North  Carolina,  1905,**  p.  144. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908.  North  Carolina,  1906,**  pp.  943,  944. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  North  Carolina,  1907,**  pp.  92,  93. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  North  Carolina,  1908,**  p.  218. 

Alaska: 

*Bul.  16,  May,  1898.  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  the  opportunities  they  offer 
for  capital  and  labor,  by  Sam.  C.  Dunham,  pp.  297-425. 

*Bul.  19,  November,  1898.  Alaskan  gold  fields  and  the  opportunities  they 
offer  for  capital  and  labor,  by  Sam.  C.  Dunham,  pp.  789-828. 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  The  Yukon  and  Nome  gold  regions,  by  Sam.  C.  Dun¬ 
ham,  pp.  832-872. 

Allen  v.  Flood,  case  of: 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  313-317. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  A  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain, 
by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  565,  566. 

Ammonia  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  I)., 
pp.  511,  530. 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  155. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  739. 

Amyl  acetate  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  516. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  740. 

Bui.  120,  May,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  13. 

Amyl  alcohol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer¬ 
feld,  p.  155. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  740. 
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Analysis  and  index  of  labor  reports: 

Third  Special  Report.  1893.  Analysis  and  index  of  all  reports  issued 
by  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States  prior  to  Nov.  1,  1892. 
(New  edition,  1902,  available  for  distribution.) 

Aniline  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.( 
pp.  516,  517. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  156. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  pp.  740,  741. 

Animal  dust,  diseases  of  workers  in: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  I)., 
pp.  477,  478,  487,  488. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  784-829. 

Ankylostomiasis : 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,**  p.  369.  (See  also  Hookworm  disease.) 

Anthracite  coal: 

*1913.  Increase  in  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  following  the  wage  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  20,  1912.  (H.  Doc.  No.  1442.  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

( See  also  Coal  mining.) 

Anthracite  coal  strike: 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal 
strike,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1147-1242. 

*Bul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission, 
pp.  437-683. 

Anthracite  mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue: 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  pp.  728-774. 

Anthracosis: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  525. 

Anthrax: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 
Rag  and  wool  sorters,  pp.  489,  577-581. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906.**  Wool  sorters,  p.  369. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Rag  industry,  pp.  817-821. 

Wool  sorting,  p.  801. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Hides  and  skins,  horsehair,  and  wool 
industries,  p.  1650. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
578,  579. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  of  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 
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A  nthrax — Concluded. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  I)., 
pp.  64,  68,  100,  234. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New'  York  State,  two  years 
ending  August,  1913.  p.  48. 

Antimonate  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Antimony  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  157. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D..  p.  54. 

Antimony  compounds  as  industrial  poisons: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  741. 

Apprenticeship: 

Eighth  Annual  Report.  1892.  Industrial  education. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  raihvay  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl.  France,  pp.  66-68. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
France,  pp.  839-842. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Switzerland,  pp.  138-148. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  330-332. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  law's,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  572-575. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr. 
Luigi  Einaudi,  pp.  1260,  1261. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New'  Zealand,  pp.  174,  175. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  235,  236. 

Western  Australia,  pp.  265,  266. 

Ontario,  pp.  274-276. 

*Bul.  47,  July,  1903.  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees,  Chi¬ 
cago  bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  pp.  90S,  909. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees: 

Boston  printing  trades,  p.  1314. 

Chicago  bridge  and  structural-iron  workers,  p.  1325. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  blacksmiths  employed  thereon,  p.  1336. 

*  Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 

*Bul.  51,  March,  1904.  Report  of  Commission  on  Apprenticeship,  France, 
1901,  1902,**  pp.  440-444. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees, 
machinists,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  p.  1632. 

*Bul.  60,  September,  1905.  France,**  pp.  680-686. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organiza¬ 
tions  of  printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  867-881,  891-896,  905-939. 
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Apprenticeship — Concluded. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906.  Conciliation  in  the  stove  industry,  by  John  P. 
Frey  and  John  R.  Commons,  pp.  127,  128,  162-176,  191-194. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  the  principal  trades, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  A.  M.  Sakolski,  pp.  752-780. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  France,  furniture  industry,  1903,* **  pp.  161-166. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908.  Massachusetts,  1906,**  pp.  935,  936. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  20,  154,  171. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone,  pp.  14,  19,  183,  184.  303. 

Bnl.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Plan  for  apprenticeship  for  cutters  in  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City,  pp.  109-179. 

(See  also  Industrial  education.) 

Arbitration.  (See  Conciliation  and  arbitration;  Mediation  and  arbitration.! 

Arsenic  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  13,  64. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  508,  509,  518. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe,  Great  Britain,  p.  1650. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  157. 

Bui.  100.  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  742. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  53,  54. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Trice,  M.  D., 
pp.  65,  68,  100,  232. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State,  two  years 
ending  August,  1913.  p.  4S. 

Arsenic  compounds  as  industrial  poisons: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer¬ 
feld,  p.  157. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  742. 

Arseniureted  hydrogen  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer¬ 
feld,  p.  158. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  742. 

Associations.  (See  Labor  organizations.) 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by 

Arthur  E.  Holder : 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  pp.  179-202. 
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Attitude  of  women’s  clubs  and  associations  toward  social  economics,  by  Ellen 

M.  Henrotin : 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1S99.  pp.  501-545. 

Awnings,  flags,  sails,  and  tents,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 


B. 

Bags,  other  than  paper,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Bakeries: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1905). 
♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  482. 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
518-537. 

♦Bui.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907 
to  1912. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15, 

1913. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1, 

1914. 

Benefit  and  retirement  systems: 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor.  Beneficiary  institutions,  pp. 
22-41. 

♦Bui.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  242-246. 

♦Bui.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  343-351. 

♦Bui.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  488-510. 
♦Bui.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Familist£re  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  596-604. 

♦Bui.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Various  communities, 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  700,  708,  717. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
pp.  39-57. 

♦Bui.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  pp.  563-591. 

♦Bui.  19,  November,  1898.  Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the 
printing  trade,  by  William  S.  Waudby,  pp.  829-851. 
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Benefit  and  retirement  systems — Continued. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1800.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

France,  pp.  62-66. 

Belgium,  pp.  85-87. 

Saxony,  pp.  105-110. 

Switzerland,  pp.  115-117. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1809.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade  unions,  by  Edward 
W.  Bemis,  pp.  361-400. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Railroad  employees  in  tlie  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1072-1098. 

♦Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal  mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  63-77. 

Belgium,  pp.  145-158. 

France,  pp.  216-235. 

Germany,  pp.  335-358. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  453-462. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 
Old-age  pensions,  pp.  162-164. 

♦Bill.  57,  March,  1905. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  604-608,  629-635. 

Austria,  1901, **  pp.  66S-675. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  850,  S51. 

1906.  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H. 
Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ),  pp.  126-130. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organiza¬ 
tions  of  printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  864-867,  880-886,  940-954. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  699-848. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  483—487. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefi 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  pp 
379-385. 

*1910.  Civil  service  retirement,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  by  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  290,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Civil  service  retirement,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  by  Herbert 
D.  Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  420,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Pension  funds  for  municipal  employees  and  railroad  pension  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  427,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  (S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  120-125. 

Bui.  88,  May  1910.  Germany,  1908,**  pp.  866,  867. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Benefit  and  retirement  systems — Concluded. 

♦Bill.  91,  November,  1910. 

Old-age  and  invalidity  pension  laws  of  Germany,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  pp.  965-1033. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  1049. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  455-461. 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  pp.  237-262,  337-341. 

♦Bill.  111.  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  28,  29. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  24. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914. 
by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  42. 

Benzine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  513. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  Bist  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  743. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D.,  pp.  11,  12. 

Benzol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910.  Bist  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer 
feld,  p.  158. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  Bist  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  743. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D.,  pp.  12,  13. 

Bethlehem  strike: 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
(S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F.  W. 
Doehring,  p.  14. 

Bituminous  coal  miners’  strike: 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong..  2d  sess.). 

Blacklisting: 

♦Bill.  26,  January,  1900.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by 
Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  3-18. 

♦Bui.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Dindsay,  pp.  1061-1072. 

1909.  Investigation  ol  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  39-42. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  475.  476. 

♦Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  874. 
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Blacklisting — Concluded. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  fieview  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by  Bind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  p.  9. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5.  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  13. 

Bnl.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  15. 

Black  lung: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  525. 

Boarding  houses  and  homes  for  working  women: 

*Bul.  15,  March,  1898.  Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by 
Mary  S.  Fergusson,  pp.  141-196. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton -textile  industry,  pp.  542-547. 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories,  pp.  62-71. 

Boards  of  arbitration.  (See  Conciliation  and  arbitration.) 

Boards  of  grievances: 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912. 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Arthur  E.  Holder,  pp.  179-202. 

Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  pp.  203-272. 

Bui.  144,  March  19,  1914,  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Boards  of  sanitary  control: 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  253-270. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  109-124. 

Bolts  and  screws,  manufacture  of.  (See  Nuts,  bolts,  and  screws,  manufac¬ 
ture  of. ) 

Bonus  systems: 

*Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  pp. 
51,  122,  155,  766,  846. 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  51,  52,  126-151. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
(S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  115-119. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Yol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  relations  of  employers  and  employees, 
pp.  406-414,  464,  469. 

*1912.  Report  on  strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  (S.  Doc.  No. 
870.  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  21-23,  78-86. 

*  Supply  exiiausted. 
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Bonus  systems — Concluded. 

Bui.  123,  May  15,  1913.  Employers’  welfare  work,  by  Elizabeth  Lewis 
Otey,  pp.  37-39,  53. 

(See  also  Profit  sharing.) 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1S95-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  589-595,  839-863. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
592-603. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  15-17. 

Bui.  134,  August  26,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  154,  May  22,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  underwear  industries :  1907  to  1913,  pp.  5-76. 

Bottle  caps,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Yol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  p.  35. 

Bottling: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Boxes.  (See  Paper  boxes;  Wooden  boxes.) 

Boycotting: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886).  De¬ 
cisions  of  courts  and  legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  con¬ 
spiracy,  boycotts,  etc.,  pp.  1111-1164. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by 
Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  jjp.  3-7,  18. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
Decisions  of  courts  and  legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  con¬ 
spiracy,  boycotts,  etc.,  pp.  874-1036. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
Legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  conspiracy,  boycotts,  etc., 
pp.  921-955. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor;  Labor  legislation.) 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Brass  founders’  ague: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  481,  517,  518. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  662,  668. 

Brass  industry,  dangers  to  workers  in: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  517,  518. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe,  p.  1649. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  661-667. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  of  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Report  of  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational 
Diseases,**  pp.  197,  198. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning,  with  descriptions  of  lead 
processes  in  certain  industries  in  Great  Britain  and  the  western  States 
of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  p.  83. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  35-38. 

Bui.  127.  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  20. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D., 
p.  231. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State,  two  years 
ending  August,  1913,  pp.  47,  48. 

Brewing  industry: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1SS6). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905) 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Brickmaking  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S7  to  1894). 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  377-382. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Bui.  101,  July,  1,  1912.  Care  of  tuberculous  wage  earners  in  Germany, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  42. 


Supply  exhausted. 
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Bromine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bill.  75.  March.  1008.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  512. 

Broom-corn  industry: 

Bui.  127,  August,  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D..  p.  13. 

Brooms  and  brushes,  manufacture  of: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men.  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  employees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson : 
♦Bill.  17,  July,  1898.  pp.  552-596. 

Brush  making: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  4S8. 

Bill.  127.  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Buck  Stove  and  Range  case.  (See  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor — 
labor  organizations.) 

Building  and  loan  associations: 

♦Ninth  Annual  Report.  1893.  Building  and  loan  associations. 

♦Bui.  1,  November,  1895.  Missouri,  1894.**  pp.  79,  80. 

♦Bui.  4,  May,  1896. 

Building  and  loan  associations  in  California,  1894-95,**  pp.  390-  392. 
Cooperative  savings  and  loan  associations  of  New  York,  1894,**  pp.  393, 
394. 

♦Bui.  10,  May,  1897.  Summary  of  Ninth  Annual  Report,  building  and  loan 
associations,  pp.  370-374. 

♦Bui.  13,  November,  1897.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
New  Jersey  on  cooperative  building  and  loan  associations.**  pp.  778-780. 

♦Bui.  16,  May,  1898. 

Annual  report  on  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  Ohio,  1896.** 
pp.  431—433. 

Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  banks,  relative  to  cooperative 
savings  and  loan  associations  of  New  York,  1896,**  pp.  429,  430. 

♦Bui.  21,  March.  1899. 

Second  annual  report  on  building  and  loan  associations  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  1898,**  pp.  315,  316. 

Eighth  annual  report  on  building  and  loan  associations  of  New  York, 
1898,**  pp.  317,  318. 

First  annual  report  on  building  and  loan  associations  of  Wisconsin, 
189S,**  p.  319. 

♦Bui.  22.  May.  1899.  Cooperative  building  and  loan  associations  of  New 
Jersey,  1897.**  pp.  426-^28. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Building  and  loan  associations — Concluded. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900. 

Sixth  annual  report  on  building  and  loan  associations  of  California, 

1899, **  pp.  1073,  1074. 

Report  of  commissioner  of  building  and  loan  associations  of  Con¬ 
necticut.,  1899,**  pp.  1074,  1075. 

Biennial  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  1899,**  pp.  1075, 
1076. 

Fourth  annual  report  of  department  of  state  on  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations,  Michigan,  1899,**  pp.  1076,  1077. 

Annual  report  of  superintendent  of  banks  on  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciations,  New  York.**  pp.  1077-1079. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901. 

Seventh  annual  report  on  building  and  loan  associations  of  California, 

1900, **  pp.  332,  333. 

Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  banks  on  building  and  loan 
associations  in  New  York,  1899,**  pp.  333,  334. 

♦Bui.  43,  November,  1902.  Annual  report  of  superintendent  of  banks  rela¬ 
tive  to  building  and  loan  associations,  New  York,  1900,**  pp.  1253-1255. 
*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1491-1572. 

Building  and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars: 

Bui.  137,  December  1,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  163,  October  28,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1907  to  1913. 

Building  trades: 

*Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Virginia,  1901,**  p.  1241. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 
*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Economic  condition  of  employees,  New  Jersey, 
1902,**  pp.  1648,  1649. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1S81  to  1905). 
*Bul.  87,  March,  1910.  Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  of  British  building 
and  woodworking  industries,  1906,**  pp.  626-633. 

Bui.  124,  June  16,  1913.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  building 
trades  of  Greater  New  York,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

*Bul.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
May  15,  1913. 

Bnl.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  1,  1914. 
Burial  cases.  (See  Caskets,  etc.) 

Butter  and  cheese  manufacture: 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Butter  prices,  from  producer  to  consumer,  by  Newton  H.  Clark : 

Bui.  164,  November  30.  1914. 
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Buttons,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Buttons,  novelties,  and  specialties,  metal,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Yol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  47,  48. 

Buttons,  pearl  and  bone,  diseases  of  workers  in  the  manufacture  of : 

♦Bill.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  pp.  606-615. 


c. 

Cabinetmakers: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  771-776. 

Caisson  disease  or  “  bends  ” : 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  I)., 
p.  521. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  p.  370. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911. 

Report  of  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  pp.  200-202. 
Resolution  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  192,  193. 

Bui.  157.  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State  two  years 
ending  August,  1913,  p.  48. 

Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  of  1907: 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  159-167. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  657-740. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  1-29. 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912,  pp.  64-81. 

Candy  manufacture: 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Canning  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911. 

Working  hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of  women 
workers  in  selected  industries  of  Maryland  and  of  California,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  347^465. 

Employment  of  children  in  Maryland  industries,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer 
and  Mary  Cooyngton,  pp.  466-487. 
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Canning  industry — Concluded. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries, 
pp.  39-55. 

Bui.  119,  May  5,  1913.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries 
of  Wisconsin,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Cans  and  boxes,  tin,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  51-53. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries, 
pp.  55-66. 

Car  building.  (See  Railroad  car  building.) 

Carbolic  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  14. 

Carbon  dioxide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer 
feld,  p.  158. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  744. 

Carbon  disulphide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  514. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  159. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  744. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  14. 

Carbon  monoxide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  13,  15. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  513. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 

p.  160. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Report  of  Illinois  commission  on  occupational 
diseases,  pp.  198-200. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  745. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory  in¬ 
spection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D.,  p.  232. 
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Carbonate  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  tlie  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  19-21. 

Carbonic  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bnl.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F 
W.  Doehring,  p.  15. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  514. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44.  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Carmen  and  carriers: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  487. 

Carpet  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

*  Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1S98.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  80S-813. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Anthrax  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  48. 

Carriages  and  wagons,  manufacture  of: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1S94.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1900). 
♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Caskets,  coffins,  and  undertakers’  goods,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  189S.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Cassel  yellow  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  44,  January.  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Catarrhs: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  fertilizer  factories,  p.  109. 
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Catarrhs — Concluded. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  190S.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 
Grain  elevators  and  grain  threshers,  p.  482. 

Tobacco  workers,  p.  482. 

Petroleum  oil  refineries,  p.  513. 

Celluloid  goods,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Cement  workers: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  708-711. 

Census,  United  States,  history  and  growth  of,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright : 

*1900.  (S.  Doc.  No.  194,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ) 

Ceramic  industries.  (See  Potteries.) 

Charity  relief  and  wage  earnings,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  S.  E.  Forman : 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908,  pp.  876-922. 

Chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and  drivers: 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  1,  1914. 

Chemical  industry,  accidents  in: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  426-428. 

Children  in  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men.  women,  and 
children. 

*Bul.  10,  May,  1897.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children 
(Summary  of  Eleventh  Annual  Report),  pp.  237-256. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  800-811. 

France,  pp.  843-845. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Belgium,  pp.  104-113. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  580-583. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Netherlands,  pp.  1033-1041. 

Italy,  pp.  1053-1056. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  183-186,  199,  200. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  239-241. 

South  Australia,  p.  250. 

Queensland,  pp.  260,  261. 

Ontario,  pp.  279-282. 

Quebec,  p.  301. 

Bui.  36,  September,  1901.  Child  labor  in  Minnesota,  1899,  1900,**  pp.  968. 
969. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Children  employed  in  mines  and  factories  in 
Italy,  1896-1898,**  pp.  1193,  1194. 

Bui.  38,  January.  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl. 
pp.  74-76. 
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Children  in  industry— Continued. 

Bui.  39,  March,  1902.  Child  labor  in  Wisconsin,  1898,  1899,**  pp.  486,  487. 
*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Child  labor  in  Italy,  1899,  1900,**  pp.  152,  153. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Belgium.  1896,**  pp.  924-926. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903. 

Minnesota,  1901,  1902,**  pp.  1066,  1067. 

Great  Britain,  1898,**  pp.  1098,  1099. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  It. 

Sewall,  pp.  4S5-637. 

♦Bui.  59,  July,  1905. 

Laws  relating  to  children  in  European  countries,  pp.  302-319. 
Maryland,  1903,**  p.  322. 

*Bul.  60.  September,  1905. 

Minnesota,  1904,**  pp.  667,  668. 

New  Jersey,  1903,**  p.  674. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906.  Laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
the  United  States,  pp.  197-285. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906. 

California,  1904,**  p.  849. 

Maine,  1904,**  p.  853. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  the  principal  trades, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  A.  M.  Sakolski,  pp.  720-731. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Maine,  1902-1904,**  p.  144. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Maryland,  1905,**  p.  424. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  Minnesota,  1905,**  pp.  337,  338. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  California,  1905,**  pp.  585. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907.  Laws  relating  to  employment  of  women  and 
children,  pp.  655-816. 

♦Bill.  74,  January,  1908.  Maryland,  1906,**  p.  175. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909 : 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  1-85. 

Maryland,  1907,**  p.  89. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Maryland,  1908,**  pp.  640,  641. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909, 
by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  483-491. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child  labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz, 
pp.  1-413. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  1044-1046. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  184,  185. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911.  Hours  of  labor  of  men,  women,  and  children  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  in  Austria.  1906,**  pp.  591-606. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911 : 

Employment  of  children  in  Maryland  industries,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer 
and  Mary  Conyngton,  pp.  466-4S6. 

Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  875-904. 

*Bul.  111.  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  19-23. 
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Children  in  industry — Concluded. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  04.5,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry. 

*Vol.  VI.  The  beginning  of  child-labor  legislation  in  certain  States ;  a 
comparative  study. 

*Vol.  VII.  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 
*Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  op¬ 
eratives. 

*Vol.  XVI.  Family  budgets  among  typical  cotton-mill  workers. 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hook-worm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries. 
*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  18,  19. 

Bui.  117.  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and 
young  persons. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  19. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  pp.  17-21. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  24. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor;  Labor  legislation; 
Woman  and  child  wage  earners.) 

Children,  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and,  under  the  law,  by  F.  J. 

Stimson : 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  pp.  567-593. 

Chimney  sweepers’  cancer: 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  p.  370. 

Chloride  of  lime  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 

p.  160. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  746. 

Chlorine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  511. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 

p.  161. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  746. 

Chlorodinitrobenzol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  746. 
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Chromate  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  p.  79. 

Chromate  of  potassium  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bill.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Chromatic  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bill.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Chrome  as  an  industrial  poison:  « 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  517. 

Chrome  orange  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

Chrome  red  (basic  lead  chromate)  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Bui.  100.  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

Chrome  yellow  (neutral  lead  chromate)  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

Chromium  compounds  as  industrial  poisons: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 

p.  161. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

Cigar  boxes,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Yol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  66-76. 

Cigar  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  555-585. 

♦1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Yol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries, 

pp.  88-111. 

Bui.  135,  September  2,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and 
clothing  industries. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Lead  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  47. 

♦  Supply  exhausted. 
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Bui.  161,  October  24,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing  and 
cigar  industries,  1911  to  1913. 

(See  also  Tobacco  industry.) 

Cigarettes,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  76-88. 

Civil  service  retirement,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  by  Herbert  D.  Brown  : 
*1910.  (S.  Doc.  No.  290,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Civil  service  retirement,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  by  Herbert  D.  Brown : 
*1910  (S.  Doc.  No.  420,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Clay  and  pottery  products.  (See  Pottery  industry.) 

Cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry: 

Bui.  144,  March  19,  1914.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry.  New  York  City  and  Boston,  pp.  7-108. 

Clocks  and  watches,  manufacture  of : 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1887). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
*1910-1912.  fteport  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  111-119. 

Clothing  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women. 
.  and  children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Bui.  14,  January,  1898.  Report  on  labor  conditions  of  garment  workers, 
Germany,**  pp.  73—75. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
Bui.  47,  July.  1903.  Contracting  garment  workers,  Missouri,  1902.**  pp. 
913.  914. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  531-554. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
♦Bill.  74,  January,  1908.  Austria,  1899,**  pp.  184-186. 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910.  Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  clothing 
industries,  1906,**  pp.  192-206. 
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Clothing  industry — Concluded. 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H. 
Winslow,  pp.  203-272. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing. 

Bui.  135,  September  2,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and 
clothing  industries,  1911  and  1912. 

Bui.  144,  March  19,  1914.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry.  New  York  City  and  Boston,  pp.  7-108. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

Bui.  161,  October  24,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing 
and  cigar  industries,  1911  to  1913. 

Clubs  and  associations,  women’s,  attitude  of,  toward  social  economics,  by 

Ellen  M.  Henrotin : 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  pp.  545-556. 

Coach  trimmings  and  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Coachmen,  cabmen,  etc.: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
488-496. 

Coal  mining: 

*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc., 
pp.  195-243. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  228-264. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  335-359. 

HI ul.  13,  November,  1897.  Anthracite  mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue, 
pp.  728-774. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1900). 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  Statistics  of  coal  mining,  18S3-1900,  Great 
Britain,**  pp.  600-602. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 

United  States,  pp.  383-529. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  907-915. 

♦Bill.  51,  March,  1904.  The  union  movement  among  coal  mine  workers, 
by  Frank  Julian  Warne,  pp.  380-414. 

t/  *Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal-mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Austria,  1901,**  pp.  96,8-973. 
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Coal  mining — Concluded. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  Pennsylvania,  1905,**  p.  663. 

♦Bill.  74,  January,  1908.  Ohio,  1904,  1905,**  p.  182. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908. 

Illinois,  1903,**  pp.  593,  594. 

Pennsylvania,  1906,**  pp.  605,  606. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
pp.  525,  526. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  pp.  436-438. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908. 

Michigan,  1906,  1907,**  pp.  927,  928. 

Ohio,  1905,  1906,**  pp.  934,  935. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909.  Pennsylvania,  1907,**  p.  399. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Colorado,  1906,**  p.  106. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910.  Ohio,  1906-7,**  p.  635. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Pennsylvania,  190S,**  p.  845. 

*Bul.  90,  September,  1910.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  pp.  437-674. 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  1910,  1911  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1913.  Increase  in  prices  on  anthracite  coal,  following  the  wage  agreement 
of  May  20,  1912  (H.  Doc.  No.  1442,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

Collective  agreements.  (See  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees: 

Conciliation  and  arbitration;  Union  scale  of  wages.) 

Colorado  strikes: 

*1905.  Report  on  labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado  from  1880  to 
1904,  inclusive  (S.  Doc.  No.  122,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

Comb  manufacture: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
615-623. 

Bui.  127.  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  14. 

Combinations,  industrial : 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  pp.  661-831. 

Combinations  of  workmen: 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act  and  its  operation,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  305-322. 

(See  also  Boycotting.) 

Comfort  of  employees.  (See  Sanitation  and  hygiene.) 

Commissions.  (See  Labor  departments  and  commissions.) 

Company  stores: 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  504-508. 

♦Bill.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Familistere  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  606. 
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Company  stores — Concluded. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902 
(S.  Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  79,  SO. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H.  Doc. 
No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  p.  97. 

*3911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii.  1910 
(S.  Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  28,  29. 

1931.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  445-451. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  conditions  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  599-606. 

♦Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  621-636. 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp. 
217-222. 

(See  also  Truck  system.) 

Competition  between  the  sexes: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  in¬ 
dustries. 

Compositors: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
p.  495. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  673-675. 

( See  also  Printing  trades.) 

Compulsory  insurance.  (See  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compensation.) 

Conciliation  and  arbitration: 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Mariemont  and  Bascoup 
Coal  Mining  Company,  Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  697-700. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  by  T.  A.  Carroll,  pp.  1-38. 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1897.  Strikes  and  lockouts  settled  by  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  in  Great  Britain  in  1895,**  p.  164. 

*Bul.  16,  May,  1898. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  of 
New  York,  1896,**  p.  434. 

Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  concilia¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  1896.**  p.  433. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  Great  Britain,  pp.  40-42. 

*P»ul.  22,  May,  1899.  Twelfth  annual  report  of  State  board  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  Massachusetts,  1897,**  p.  428. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  of  New  York,  1897,**  p.  568. 

*Bul.  24,  September,  1899.  Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation 
and  arbitration  of  New  York,  1898.**  p.  713. 
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Conciliation  and  arbitration— Continued. 

*Rul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Great  Britain,  pp.  832-S35. 

France,  pp.  851-856. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900. 

Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden, 
pp.  54-73. 

Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  119-135. 

Switzerland,  pp.  168-177. 

First  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  of  Connecticut, 
1895,**  p.  181. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  arbitration  and  con¬ 
ciliation  of  Massachusetts,  1898,**  p.  182. 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  arbitration  of  Ohio.  1898,**  pp. 
182,  183. 

Biennial  report  of  the  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  1897,  1898,**  p.  183. 

*Bul.  27.  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  371-178. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900. 

Voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  by  John 
Bruce  M’Pherson,  pp.  457-548. 

System  of  adjusting  scale  of  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills,  by 
James  H.  Nutt,  pp.  549-551. 

Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Austria,  pp.  590-596. 

First  and  second  reports  of  proceedings  under  the  conciliation  act  of 
1896  of  Great  Britain,**  pp.  604,  605. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  Neth¬ 
erlands,  pp.  1046-1051. 

♦Bill.  31,  November,  1900.  Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  media¬ 
tion  and  arbitration  of  New  York,  1899,**  p.  1271. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  of  Massachusetts,  1899,**  p.  141. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  207-234. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  246-248. 

—  South  Australia,  pp.  252-257. 

Canada  (the  Dominion),  pp.  270-272. 

Ontario,  pp.  291-295. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  France,  1893-1899.** 
pp.  511,  512. 

Bui.  35,  July,  1901.  Seventh  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  State  board  of 
arbitration,  1899.**  p.  787. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  of  Massachusetts,  1900,**  p.  1178. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902  Quebec  trade  disputes  act.  1901.  pp.  127-133. 

♦Bui.  40,  May,  1902. 

Working  of  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  in  New 
Zealand  and  Victoria.  1901,**  pp.  552-560. 

Compulsory  arbitration  act  of  New  South  Wales,  pp.  561-574. 
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Conciliation  and  arbitration — Continued. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1002.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Canada.  1000-1901,** 
1*.  833. 

♦Bill.  42,  September.  1902. 

Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  of  Massachusetts,  1901,**  p.  1070. 

Fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
of  New  York,  1901.**  p.  1076. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  France,  1900,**  pp.  1080-1082. 

Bui.  45,  March,  1903.  Third  report  of  proceedings  under  the  conciliation 
and  trades  disputes  act  of  1896,  Great  Britain,  for  the  years  1896  to 

1901, **  pp.  368,  369. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Arbitration  agreement  in  building  trades,  Chicago, 
1903-1905,  pp.  903-909. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903. 

Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  11S4-1198. 
Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  New  Zealand,  1900,  pp. 
1283-1311. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Reports  of  State  boards  of  arbitration :  Colorado, 

1902, **  Illinois,  1902,**  Indiana,  1899-1902,**  Massachusetts,  1902,** 
New  York,  1901,**  Ohio,  1900,  1901,**  and  Wisconsin,  1899-1900.**  pp. 
158-161. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  57-60,  78-162. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  627-629. 

*Bul.  60,  September,  1905.  Government  industrial  arbitration,  by  Leonard 
W.  Hatch,  pp.  389-655. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Great  Britain,  1903,**  pp.  1051,  1052. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906. 

Conciliation  in  the  stove  industry,  by  John  P.  Frey  and  John  R.  Com¬ 
mons,  pp.  124-198. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
of  New  York,  1903,**  pp.  287,  288. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  board  of  medi¬ 
ation  and  arbitration  of  New  York,  1904,**  pp.  837,  838. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  France,  1905,**  pp.  678,  679. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Great  Britain,  1903-1905,**  pp.  601,  602. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  190S.  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of 
1907,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  159-167. 

♦Bill.  76,  May,  1908.  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of 
1907,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  657-740. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Great  Britain,  1896  to  1907,**  pp.  565,  566. 
*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  New  Zealand,**  p.  111. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  476,  477. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907,  by  Victor  S. 

Clark,  pp.  1-29. 

France,  1907,**  pp.  237-239. 

Great  Britain,  1903-1907,**  p.  252. 
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Conciliation  and  arbitration — Concluded. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional— Arbitra¬ 
tion  of  labor  disputes,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  902. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  912,  913. 

*Bul.  9S,  January,  1912. 

Mediation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  pp.  1-63. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907,  pp.  64-81. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  Great 
Britain,  pp.  82-122. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  123-160. 

Attitude  of  employing  interests  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
Great  Britain,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  161-178. 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Arthur  E.  Holder,  pp.  179-202. 

Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  pp.  203-272. 

Industrial  courts  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  by  Helen  L. 
Sumner,  pp.  273-464. 

Bui.  124,  June  16,  1913.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  building 
trades  of  Greater  New  York,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  133,  August  18,  1913.  Report  of  the  industrial  council  of  the  British 
board  of  trade  on  its  inquiry  into  industrial  agreements. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  district. 

Bui.  144,  March  19,  1914.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  3914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  pp.  26,  27. 

(See  also  Labor  legislation.) 

Conditions  of  entrance  to  the  principal  trades,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  A.  M. 

Sakolski : 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906,  pp.  681-780. 

Conditions  of  living  among  the  poor  (District  of  Columbia),  by  S.  E.  Forman  : 

*Bul.  64,  May.  1906,  pp.  593-698. 

Confectionery  industry: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  119-137. 

Conspiracy: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886).  Deci¬ 
sions  of  courts  and  legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  con¬ 
spiracy,  boycotts,  etc.,  pp.  1111-1164. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  I960.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by 
Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  18-26. 
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Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
Decisions  of  courts  and  legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  con¬ 
spiracy,  boycotts,  etc*.,  pp.  874-1036. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act  and  its  operation,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  305-322. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905), 
Legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  conspiracy,  boycotts  etc., 
pp.  921-958. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor;  Labor  legislation.) 

Consumption.  ( See  Tuberculosis.) 

Contract  system.  (See  Convict  labor;  Labor  contract.) 

Convict  labor: 

*  Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Convict  labor,  pp.  443-478. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Report  of  the  British  departmental  committee  on 
the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  foreign  prison-made  goods, 
1895,**  pp.  70,  71. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report.  1905.  Convict  labor. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  1051. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  917,  918. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  33,  34. 

1914.  Federal  and  State  laws  relating  to  convict  labor  (S.  Doc.  No.  494, 
63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  28. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  24. 

Coolie  labor: 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901 
(S.  Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  p.  33. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  p.  710. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  858-872. 

3906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905 
(H.  Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  59-64. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  416-421. 

Cooperage: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1S81  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
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Cooperation  and  cooperative  enterprises: 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of 
Anzin,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Cooperative  distributive  system, 
pp.  250-252. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Cooperative 
distributive  stores,  pp.  504-50S. 

*Bul.  6,  September,  1896. 

Industrial  communities :  Familistere  Society  of  Guise,  France,  by 
W.  F.  Willoughby.  Cooperative  distribution,  pp.  606-609. 

Cooperative  distribution,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  pp.  610-644. 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1897.  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Howard 
Gore,  pp.  130-148. 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  Municipal  cooperative  restaurant  of  Grenoble, 
France,  by  C.  O.  Ward,  pp.  594-601. 

*Bul.  14,  January,  1898.  British  report  on  contracts  given  out  by  public 
authorities  to  associations  of  workmen,  1896,**  pp.  62-66. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  Belgium,  pp.  83-85. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1S99.  Report  of  French  bureau  of  labor  on  workingmen’s 
cooperative  associations  in  1895,**  pp.  433-436. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  452-464. 

Bui.  35,  July,  1901.  Cooperative  communities  in  the  United  States,  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Kent,  pp.  563-646. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
756-764. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Report  on  workmen’s  cooperative  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1901,**  pp.  931-934. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904. 

New  Jersey,  1902,**  p.  1650. 

Report  of  committee  on  cooperative  credit  systems  in  India.**  pp. 
1669,  1670. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905. 

State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of  Maryland,  pp.  645-648. 

Austria,  1901,**  pp.  670,  671. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Wisconsin,  1905,**  pp.  359,  360. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  Germany,  1902,  1903,**  pp.  98-100. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914.  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  26. 

Cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of  Maryland: 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905,  pp.  645-648. 

Copper  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober.  M.  D., 
pp.  517,  518. 

Copper  mining: 

*Bul.  78,  September.  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  440,  441. 
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Copper  mining — Concluded. 

Bui.  130,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper 
district. 

Copyright  law,  international,  effect  of,  in  the  United  States,  by  Carroll  I>. 

Wright. 

Cordage  and  twine  manufacture: 

*1001.  (Report  made  in  compliance  with  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Senate  of  January  23,  1900.) 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-90.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Core  makers: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  718,  719. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  women  and  children  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  137-147. 

Cork  manufacture: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  603-606. 

Corset  steels,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  39,  40. 

Corsets,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  industries, 
pp.  147-162. 

Cost  of  living: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions:  Appendix  B.  Earn¬ 
ings  and  expenses  of  wage  receivers  in  Europe,  pp.  411-456. 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 
Cost  of  living,  pp.  605-1376. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  Production :  The  textiles  and 
glass.  Part  III.  Cost  of  living,  pp.  845-2013. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Retail  prices  of  principal  foods  in  Belgium,  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1896,**  pp.  78,  79. 

*Bul.  18,  September,  1S98. 

Mechanics  and  workingmen’s  returns.  Wisconsin,  1895,**  pp.  704,  705. 

Workingmen’s  wages  and  budgets  in  1853  and  1891,  Belgium,**  pp. 
708-713. 
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Cost  of  living — Continued. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  pp.  401-407,  413-424. 
Bui.  35,  July,  1901.  Statistics  of  wage  earners  in  Colorado,  1899,**  p.  7S1. 
*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Average  yearly  earnings  and  cost  of  living  of 
working  people,  Maine,  1900,**  pp.  1171,  1172. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  70-73. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  (S. 

Doc.  No.  169,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  99-112,  241-253. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
677-684,  740-748. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 
*Bul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission, 
pp.  623-626. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902  (S. 

Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  222-228. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  896-902. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio :  A  social  study,  by 
Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.,  pp.  1036-1038. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903. 

Analysis  of  eighteenth  annual  report,  cost  of  living  and  retail  prices 
of  food,  pp.  1137-1141. 

Massachusetts,  1902,**  pp.  1350,  1351. 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904.  Wages  and  cost  of  living,  pp.  704-712. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1129-1164. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  229-241. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  838-842. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Java,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
943-946. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905. 

Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1904,  pp.  148-301. 

Railroad  employees,  Austria,  1898,**  p.  330. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  776-778. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Conditions  of  living  among  the  poor  (District  of 
Columbia),  by  S.  E.  Forman,  pp.  598-617,  634-698. 

*Bul.  65,  July,  1906.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1S90  to  1905,  pp.  170-316. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H. 

Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  110-119,  309-317. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  467-476,  663-671. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1906,  pp.  175-328. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907. 

New  Jersey,  1906,**  p.  992. 

Washington,  1906,**  p.  996. 
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*Bul.  77,  July,  1908. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries,  1890  to  1897. 

pp.  1-180. 

Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
classes  of  principal  industrial  towns  of  Great  Britain,  1905,**  pp, 
33G-354. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  working  classes  of  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  1905,**  pp.  523-548. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  of 
the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  France,  1905,** 
pp.  60-87. 

*Bul.  87.  March,  1910.  Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  Belgium, 
190S,**  pp.  608-625. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Report  of  Imperial  Statistical  Office  of  Germany  on 
cost  of  living  of  families  of  moderate  income  in  Germany  in  1907-1908,** 
pp.  697-794. 

*1910.  Increase  in  cost  of  food  and  other  products  (12  tables)  (S.  Doc.  No. 
349,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Bill.  93,  March,  1911. 

Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  principal  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  in  the  United  States,  1909,**  pp.  500-556. 

Reports  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  England  and 
Wales,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  1908- 
1911,**  pp.  557-570. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910  (S. 

.  Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  103,  104,  128-141. 

*Bul.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  764,  765,  786-799. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  (S. 
Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  165-186,  486-491. 

*Bul.  105,  August  23,  1912. 

*  Retail  prices,  1890  to  1911.  Part  I. 

♦Retail  prices,  1890  to  1911.  Part  II.  General  tables. 

Bui.  106,  August  28,  1912. 

♦Retail  prices,  1890  to  1912.  Part  I. 

Retail  prices,  1890  to  1912.  Part  II.  General  tables. 

Bui.  108,  October  1,  1912.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  August,  1912. 

Bui.  110,  December  4,  1912.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  October,  1912. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  t lie 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton  mill  workers. 

Bui.  113,  March  18,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  December,  1912. 

Bui.  115,  April  S,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1S90  to  February,  1913. 

Bui.  121,  May  14,  1913.  Sugar  prices,  from  refiner  to  consumer,  by  N.  C. 
Adams. 

Bui.  125,  June  28,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  April,  1913. 

*Bul.  130,  August  15,  1913.  Wheat  and  flour  prices,  from  farmer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  by  J.  Chester  Bowen. 

Bui.  132.  August  15,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  June,  1913. 
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Bui.  136,  September  15,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  August,  1913. 

Bui.  138,  December  1,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  October,  1913. 

Bui.  140,  February  10,  1914.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  December,  1913. 

Bnl.  156,  March,  1915.  Retail  prices,  1907  to  December,  1914. 

Bui.  164,  November  30,  1934.  Butter  prices,  from  producer  to  consumer, 
by  Newton  IT.  Clark. 

Bui.  170,  May,  1915.  Foreign  food  prices  as  affected  by  the  war. 

(See  also  Retail  prices;  Wholesale  prices.) 

Cost  of  production: 

*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions,  pp.  90-141. 

*Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production:  The  textiles  and  glass. 

*1897.  White  pine  lumber  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (S.  Doc.  No. 
70,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*Thirteentli  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor  (2  vols.). 

*1898.  Total  cost  and  labor  cost  of  transformation  in  the  production  of 
certain  articles  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium,  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright  ( S.  Doc.  No.  20,  55th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

*Bul.  18.  September,  1898.  Productive  industries  in  New  York,  1896,**  pp. 
699,  700. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  1899.  Water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants 
under  private  and  municipal  ownership,  pp.  224-307,  448-483,  664-751. 

*Bul.  24,  September,  1899.  Cost  of  production  of  grain  in  Wisconsin, 
1896,**  pp.  703-705. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike, 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1155-1159. 

*1913.  Increase  in  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  following  the  wage  agreement 
of  May  20,  1912  (IT.  Doc.  No.  1442,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

Cotton  industry: 

*First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

*Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production:  The  textiles  and  glass, 
pp.  15-136. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men.  women,  and 
children. 

thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  North  Carolina,  1902,**  pp.  153,  154. 

twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
pp.  483,  484. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  727-737. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645.  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  oper¬ 
atives. 

*Vol.  XVI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  workers 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives. 
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*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1912,  ( S.  Doc.  No.  870, 
62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Ilanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  8-13. 

Bui.  128,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1890-1912,  pp.  5-109. 

Bui.  150,  May  11,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1907-1913,  pp.  5-91. 

Cotton-mill  anemia: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  045,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives. 

Court  decisions.  (See  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor.) 

Cracker  and  biscuit  industry: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d.  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  162-179. 

Cutlery  and  tool  industry: 

*  Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  I>., 
pp.  478,  479. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  p.  40. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  167. 

*Bul.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Cyanogen  compounds  as  industrial  poisons: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Somrner- 
feld,  p.  167. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

D. 

Danbury  Hatters’  case.  (See  Decisions  of  court  relating  to  labor — labor 
organizations — Loewe  v.  Lawlor.) 

Dangerous  and  injurious  occupations: 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  798,  822. 

France,  pp.  844,  845. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  85-107. 

Switzerland,  pp.  154-157. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  335-349. 
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*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  575-577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Netherlands,  pp.  1044-1046. 

Italy,  pp.  1053-1055. 

Norway,  p.  1060. 

Sweden,  pp.  1065,  1066. 

Denmark,  pp.  1068,  1069. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  In  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  1-28. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  180,  181. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  238,  239. 

Queensland,  pp.  259,  260. 

Ontario,  pp.  278,  279. 

Quebec,  pp.  296-301. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  1-131. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  It. 
Sewall,  pp.  564,  565. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  and  zinc  works,  1904,**  pp. 
842-848. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  476-545. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  B.  Hoffman, 
pp.  417-465. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  633-875. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
471-638. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  New  Jersey, 
1888  to  1907,  by  Frederick  S.  Crum,  pp.  183-337. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  31-146. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld,  pp.  147-168. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Yeditz. 
Austria,  pp.  15,  18,  74. 

Belgium,  pp.  104-107. 

France,  pp.  154,  155,  163-173,  216-224. 

Germany,  pp.  242,  243,  252-263,  271-278. 

Italy,  pp.  324,  325. 

Switzerland,  pp.  343,  344,  366,  367. 

*Bul.  90,  September,  1910.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  437-674. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

*Vol.  IY.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention. 
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*Bul.  92.  January,  1911. 

Industrial  accidents  and  loss  of  earning  power:  German  experience 
in  1897  and  1907,  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  1-90. 

Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  186,  187. 

Industrial  poisons,  pp.  1S9-192. 

Report  of  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  1911,**  pp. 
194-202. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911. 

Industrial  lead  poisoning,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  1-188. 
White-lead  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D., 
pp.  189-259. 

Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  in  New  York  State  in  1909  and 
1910,  by  John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  200-2S2. 

Laws  enacted  during  1911  requiring  the  report  of  occupational  dis¬ 
eases,  pp.  283-288. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton-textile  industry,  pp.  380-386. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  65-80,  231-277,  355-357,  435-447. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  208-212. 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades,  pp.  16-18,  55-69. 
*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries,  pp.  20,  24,  26,  36,  52. 
*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  op¬ 
eratives. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws’  and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912. 

List  of  industrial  jioisons  and  other  substances  injurious  to  health 
found  in  industrial  processes,  pp.  733-759. 

Act  providing  for  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches,  pp.  760-762. 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary -ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 
Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factor}' 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 
Great  Britain,  pp.  34,  35. 

Germany,  pp.  123,  134.  135. 

France,  pp.  1S1-1S3. 

Austria,  pp.  22S-234. 

Belgium,  pp.  250,  254. 

Switzerland,  pp.  274,  285. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 
Bui.  165,  December  15,  1914.  Lead  i>oisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  stor¬ 
age  batteries,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

(See  also  Accidents,  industrial;  Industrial  poisoning;  Occupational  dis¬ 
eases.) 
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Death  benefits: 

*Bul.  5,  July,  189fi.  Industrial  communities :  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  489-494. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  It.  John¬ 
son,  pp.  52-57. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  It.  Johnson,  pp.  553-590. 

*Bul.  19,  November,  1898.  Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the 
printing  trade,  by  William  S.  Waudby,  pp.  841-850. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Conditions  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  p.  110. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade-unions,  by  Edward 
W.  Bemis,  pp.  301-400. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901,  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1076-1098. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Bui.  107,  September  3,  1912.  Law  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany,  pp.  15,  16. 

(See  also  Funeral  benefits.) 


Death  rates  in  various  industries  from  accidents: 

Agriculture — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  97. 

France,  p.  745. 

Germany,  p.  1276. 

♦Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  pp.  6,  129,  130,  149. 

Bakeries — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Lloffman,  p.  130. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Iloft'man,  p.  131. 

Brick  industry — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  p.  132. 

Building  trades — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  107,  108. 

France,  pp.  745,  777. 

Germany,  pp.  1152,  1275. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  pp,  6,  149. 

Butchers — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  p.  130. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Chemical  industry — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  101. 

France,  pp.  745,  775. 

Germany,  pp.  1151,  1276. 

Great  Britain,  p.  1646. 

Clothing  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  107. 

France,  p.  776. 

Germany,  p.  1275. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  p.  149. 

Coal  mining — 

♦Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal  mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  59-61. 

Belgium,  p.  142. 

France,  pp.  212,  213. 

Germany,  pp.  326-335. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  444-452,  459. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M,  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  523,  524. 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  pp.  437,  438,  461. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

France,  p.  793. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1580,  1581,  1644. 

♦Bui.  90,  September,  1910.  Fatal  accidents  in  coal  mining,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  437-671. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  pp.  6,  102,  107,  132. 

Compositors — 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  494. 

Copper  mining — 

♦Bui.  73,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  p.  440. 

Cotton  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1518. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  pp.  123,  125,  132. 

Domestic  service — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  p.  129. 

Electricians — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  p.  6. 
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Fisheries — 

*Bul.  IS,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  p.  455. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  6,  130,  139,  140. 

Flour  mills — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  97. 

General  accident  death  rate — 

♦Bui.  92,  January,  1911.  Industrial  accidents  and  loss  of  earning 
power:  German  experience  in  1S97  and  1907,  by  Henry  J.  Harris, 
p.  15. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  18. 

Glass  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  99. 

Germany,  pp.  1151,  1277. 

Great  Britain,  p.  1646. 

Bui.  157.  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  132. 

Gold  and  silver  mining — 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  p.  441. 

Iron  and  steel  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  99,  100. 

Germany,  p.  1151. 

1911.  'Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

♦Yol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  pp.  25,  29-49. 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  pp.  425,  426. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  pp. 
370-372. 

Lead  and  zinc  mining — 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  U.  Hoff¬ 
man,  pp.  439,  440. 

Leather  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  105. 

France,  p.  776. 

Germany,  p.  1276. 

Life-saving  Service,  United  States — 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  p.  456. 


♦  Supply  exhausted. 
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Lumber  industry — 

Bui.  157,  March.  1015.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  6. 

Manufacturing,  general — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  6. 

Masons — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  131. 

Match  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  102. 

Metal  trades — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 

pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  100. 

France,  pp.  745,  777. 

Germany,  pp.  1151,  1277. 

Great  Britain,  p.  1646. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  123,  125,  131,  149. 

Mines  and  quarries — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  lvober,  M.  I).. 
pp.  523-525. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 

pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

France,  p.  745. 

Germany,  p.  1151. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1519,  1580,  1581,  1640,  1644,  1646. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  101-112,  123.  125. 

Mining,  metal— 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1646. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  6.  102,  103,  109. 

Navigation — 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908  .  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man,  p.  451. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report,  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1518. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  6.  123,  125,  129. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  I.. 
Hoffman,  p.  6. 
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Paper  industry — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  104,  105. 

France,  p.  745. 

Germany,  pp.  1151,  127S. 

Great  Britain,  p.  1518. 

Printing  trades — 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  I)., 
p.  494. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  108. 

France,  p.  77G. 

Germany,  p.  1278. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  130,  149. 

Professional  service — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  129. 

Quarries — 

:"Bul.  78,  September.  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  463. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  98. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1640,  1645,  1646. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  6,  110,  111,  132. 

Railway  labor — 

♦Bui.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl  (Great  Britain),  p.  43. 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  445-449. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  97. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1519,  1640,  1646. 

Bui.  84.  September,  1909.  Accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  New 
Jersey,  18SS-1907,  by  Frederick  S.  Crum,  pp.  186,  2S8. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  stntistics.  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  6.  14,  19,  123,  125.  129. 
it ubber  industry— 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  105. 

Seamen — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  pp.  1640,  1646. 

Silk  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  103. 
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Soldiers,  United  States  Army — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Iloffman,  p.  6. 

Street  railway  employees — 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  I,. 
Hoffman,  p.  6. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  employees — 

Bui.  157.  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  I.. 
Hoffman,  p.  6. 

Textile  industries— 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  p.  104. 

France,  pp.  745,  776. 

Germany,  p.  1279. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1640,  1646. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  149. 

Tobacco  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and 
compensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  107. 

Woodworking  trades — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  105,  106. 

France,  p.  776. 

Germany,  p.  1152. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  131,  149. 

Woolen  and  worsted  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1518. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  I.. 
Hoffman,  pp.  123,  125,  132. 

Death  rates  in  various  industries  from  all  causes: 

Agriculture — 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober, 
M.  D.,  p.  473. 

Bakeries — 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  9. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  531-535. 

Blacksmiths — 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober, 
M.  D.,  p.  473. 
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Boot  and  shoe  industry — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober, 
M.  D.,  p.  473. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations 
exposing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  600-602. 

Brewers — 


*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  9. 


*Bul. 

M. 

Butchers— 

75, 

D., 

March, 
p.  473. 

1908. 

Industrial 

hygiene, 

by 

George 

M. 

Kober, 

*Bul. 

M. 

75, 

D., 

March, 
p.  473. 

1908. 

Industrial 

hygiene, 

by 

George 

M. 

Kober, 

Carmen  and  carriers — 


*Bul.  S2,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations 

exposing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  487,  631-634. 

Cigars  and  tobacco— 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober, 
M.  D.,  p.  473. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations 
exposing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  566-571. 

Clothing  industry,  men’s  (home  finishers)  — 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  p.  297. 

Coachmen — 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  488,  489. 

Coal  mine  labor — 

*Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal  mine  labor  in  Europe.  France, 
pp.  227-229. 

Compositors — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  494. 

Coopers — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Cotton  industry — 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  9. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  NIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill 
operatives. 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive)  — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  I)., 
p.  473. 
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Flour  mills— 

♦Bui.  75,  March.  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  ])., 
p.  473. 

♦Bui.  82.  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  515,  516. 

Glass  industry — 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  241-251. 

Harness  makers  and  saddlers — 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  pp.  585,  586. 

Iron  and  steel  industry — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Iron  molders — 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade  unions,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl,  p.  800. 

Leather  industry — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  !>.. 
p.  473. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  579. 

Machinists— 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Masons — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Miners — 

♦Bill.  72,  September,  1907.  Health  of  Cornish  miners  (metalliferous), 
Great  Britain,  1900-1902,**  p.  604. 

*Bul.  75,  March.  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D, 
p.  473. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1651. 

Plumbers — 

*Bul.  75,  March.  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  II., 
p.  473. 

Printing  trades — 

*Bul.  44.  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  9. 

♦Bill.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trades  unions,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl,  p.  799. 

♦Bill.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  1)., 
pp.  473,  494. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Members  of  Typographical  associa- 
ciation.  Great  Britain,  p.  1633. 
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Railway  labor — 

*  Twenty- third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen's  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States,  p.  2S4. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Stone  cutters — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  1).. 
p.  473. 

Tanners — 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  p.  581. 

Textile  mills — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Woodworkers — 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  473. 

Death  rates  in  various  industries  from  sickness: 

Agriculture — 

•^Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Germany,  p.  1298. 

Bakeries — 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  305,  325,  383. 

Boot  and  shoe  industry — 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  309,  321,  382. 

Brass  workers — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  665,  666. 

Brewers — 

^Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen's  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  305,  325,  341,  391. 

Brick  industry — 

^Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  337,  387. 

Building  trades — 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  300,  316,  377,  380. 

Germany,  p.  1282. 

Butchers — 

^Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  305,  325,  383. 

Carpet  industry — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  811,  812. 

Chemical  industry — 

"Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Germany,  1292. 
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Death  rates  in  various  industries  from  sickness — Continued. 

Clothing  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  309,  321,  341,  392. 

Germany,  p.  12S8. 

Compositors — 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  INI.  Kober,  >1.  I)., 
p.  494. 

Cotton  industry — 

♦Bill.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  734—737. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill 
operatives. 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  655,  656. 

Flour  mills — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  301,  317,  336. 

Fur  industry — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  7S8. 

Glass  industry — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  694,  695. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  301,  317,  337,  388. 

Germany,  p.  1304. 

Hat  industry — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  793-827. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  309,  321. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods — 

♦Bill.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  744,  745. 

Iron  and  steel  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  337,  387. 

Jute  manufacture — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 

trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  767. 

Lace  workers — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 

trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  749,  750. 

Laundries — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  305,  325. 
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Death  rates  in  various  industries  from  sickness — Continued. 

Lead  industry — 

♦Bui.  67,  November,  1906,  Austria,  lead  mines  and  works,  1894—1903,** 
pp.  S45,  846. 

♦Bui.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  western  states  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Tliomas  Oliver,  M.  D.  (Great 
Britain),  p.  47. 

Leather  industry — 

*Twenty-fourtli  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  309,  321,  340,  381,  390. 

Germany,  p.  1294. 

Lithographers — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 
trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  721. 

Match  industry — 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  339,  389. 

Metal  trades — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  SOS,  320,  337,  371,  381,  385. 

Germany,  p.  1312. 

Mines,  lead — 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  mines  and  works,  1894-1903,** 
pp.  845,  846. 

Paper  industry — 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 
trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  770. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  340,  390. 

Germany,  p.  1316. 

Plasterers,  paper  hangers,  and  whitewashers — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  100S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 

trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  713. 

Pottery  industry — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 

trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  705,  706. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  337,  3SS. 

Printing  trades — 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
p.  494. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 

trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  669-672. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  341,  3S4,  392. 

Germany,  p.  1320. 
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Death  rates  in  various  industries  from  sickness — Concluded. 

Printing  trades — Concluded. 

♦Bui.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D. 

Holland,  pp.  06,  67. 

Germany,  pp.  69,  74,  75. 


Quarries — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  337. 

Railway  labor — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  336,  370,  385. 

Rubber  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  p.  341. 

Silk  industry — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 
trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  799. 

Stone  workers — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty 
trades,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  686-688. 

Sugar  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  341,  374,  386. 

Tanners — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  309,  321. 


Textile  trades — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  304,  324,  340,  372.  385. 

Germany,  p.  1326. 

Tobacco  industry — 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  341,  376,  386. 

Woodworking  trades — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  775-778. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Austria,  pp.  301,  317.  380. 

Woolen  and  worsted  industry — 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  806,  807. 


Death  rates,  infant,  as  related  to  employment  of  mothers: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  Vol.  XIII. 

Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886).  De¬ 
cisions  of  courts  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  conspiracies,  boycotts, 
etc.,  pp.  1111-1145. 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor.  Decisions  of  courts  con¬ 
cerning  employers’  liability,  pp.  55-57. 
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Decisions  cf  courts  relating  to  labor — Continued. 

*  Second  Special  Report,  second  edition  revised,  1S96.  Labor  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Chapter  III.  Decisions  of  the  courts,  pp.  1251-1357. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  strikes,  combinations,  conspiracies,  boy¬ 
cotts,  etc.,  pp.  873-988. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act,  by  A.  Maurice  Low.  Case  of  Allen  v.  Flood,  pp.  313-317. 

♦Tenth  Special  Report.  1904.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  deci¬ 
sions  of  courts  relating  thereto. 

♦Bui.  50,  January,  1904.  Labor  unions  and  British  industry,  by  A. 
Maurice  Low.  Taff  Vale  case,  pp.  77-92. 

♦Twenty-second  Annual  Report.  1907.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States, 
with  decisions  of  courts  relating  thereto. 

♦Bui.  70,  May,  1907.  A  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain, 
by  A.  Maurice  Low.  Case  of  Allen  v.  Flood,  pp.  565,  566;  Taff-Vale 
case,  pp.  566-572. 

♦Bui.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  alfecting  labor, 

1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark. 

Bui.  14S,  April  10,  1914.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  decisions 
of  courts  relating  thereto  (2  vols.). 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor, 

1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor, 

1914,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark. 

[Court  decisions  appear  in  all  bulletins  from  No.  1  to  No.  100,  except 
Nos.  *1,  *46,  *54,  *66,  85,  *91,  *94,  *97,  and  100.  Buis.  Nos.  *112, 
152,  and  169  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  decisions. 
Of  the  total  cases  presented  (nearly  1,800)  the  following  are  listed 
as  representing  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  classes  indicated  :] 

Contract  of  employment — 

Bailey  v.  Alabama.  Statute  seeking  to  compel  workman  to  render 
service  or  repay  money  or  supplies  advanced  by  the  employer  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  93, 
p.  634),  reversing  decision  of  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  (Bui.  S3, 
p.  147). 

Huskie  v.  Griffin.  Right  of  workman  to  sue  former  employer  for  in¬ 
terfering  with  new  employment  affirmed ;  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  (*Bul.  87,  p.  680). 

Maynard  v.  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company.  Right  of  employee  to 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  by  employer  affirmed;  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  (*Bul.  80,  p.  173). 

Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company  v.  Nichols.  Injunction  to  compel  em¬ 
ployees  to  observe  agreement  as  to  the  disclosure  of  facts  as  to 
process  of  manufacture  held  too  broad;  court  of  errors  and  ap¬ 
peals,  New  Jersey  (*Bul.  SO,  p.  163). 

Employers’  liability — 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  v .  Inzer.  Statute  held  to  apply  in 
case  of  employee  injured  on  railroad  operated  by  private  corpora¬ 
tion  and  employer  held  liable  under  doctrine  of  last  clear  chance  to 
prevent  accidents;  Indiana  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  81,  p.  415;  *Bul. 
82,  p.  664;  Bui.  152,  p.  102). 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor — Continued. 

Employers’  liability — Concluded. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  v.  McGuire.  Receipt  of  relief 
benefits  by  injured  workman  not  a  bar  to  suit  for  damages;  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  Iowa  statute  upheld  by  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (*Bul.  93,  p.  644). 

Howard  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  (first  employers’  liabil¬ 
ity  cases).  Law  regulating  commerce  without  limitation  to  inter¬ 
state  commerce  held  outside  of  Federal  powers  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  74,  p.  216),  affirming  judgments  of  United 
States  circuit  courts  (*Bul.  68,  p.  192). 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  v.  Behrens.  Test  of  actual  employ¬ 
ment  at  time  of  receipt  of  injury  applied  to  fireman  on  switch  engine 
(interstate  commerce)  ;  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  169, 
p.  91). 

Mondou  v.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
(second  employers’  liability  cases).  Constitutionality  of  Federal 
Employers’  Liability  Act  relating  to  common  carriers  in  interstate 
commerce  upheld  and  rights  arising  under  the  act  held  to  be  en¬ 
forceable  in  the  courts  of  the  State;  decision  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  98,  p.  470),  reversing  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  of  Connecticut  (*Bul.  86,  p.  322). 

Pedersen  v.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company. 
Injury  to  track-repair  man  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  result¬ 
ing  from  negligence  of  coemployee  engaged  in  intrastate  commerce; 
Federal  statute  held  to  apply,  and  judgment  given  in  favor  of  plain¬ 
tiff  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  152,  p.  85),  reversing 
judgment  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  (*Bul.  95,  p.  300)  and 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (*Bul.  112,  p.  S9). 

Streeter  v.  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Company.  Assumption  of  risk 
by  workman  continuing  employment  with  knowledge  of  noncom¬ 
pliance  with  factory  law  by  employer;  act  held  to  apply  without 
notice  from  inspector,  and  employer  held  liable  for  injuries  result¬ 
ing  from  his  neglect;  Illinois  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  112,  p.  69). 

Employment  of  children — 

Beauchamp  v.  Sturgis  &  Burn  Manufacturing  Company.  Constitu¬ 
tionality  of  statute  fixing  minimum  of  16  years  as  the  age  limit  for 
certain  employment  upheld  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui. 
169,  p.  64),  affirming  judgment  of  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  (*Bul. 
96,  p.  S50)  ;  misrepresentation  of  age  not  a  defense. 

Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  v.  Lyons. 
•Statute  giving  health  officers  powers  of  classification  of  dangerous 
employments  not  an  unlawful  delegation  of  power;  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals  (Bui.  152,  p.  111). 

Starnes  v.  Albion  Manufacturing  Company.  Unlawful  employment  of 
children  under  legal  age  limit  as  cause  of  injury;  fundamental  con¬ 
stitutional  principles  supporting  child-labor  legislation ;  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  (*Bul.  78,  p.  584). 

State  v.  Shorey.  Constitutionality  of  statute  prohibiting  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  for  more  than  10  hours  per 
day  upheld  by  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  (*Bul.  68,  p.  203). 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor — Continued. 

Employment  of  children — Concluded. 

Stelile  v.  Jaeger  Automatic  Machine  Company.  Right  of  parent  to 
recover  for  injury  to  child  employed  under  legal  age  limit;  child 
unlawfully  employed  does  not  assume  risks  and  is  not  chargeable 
with  contributory  negligence;  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  (*Bul. 
78,  p.  577;  :!:Bul.  87,  p.  642). 

Employment  of  women — 

Muller  v.  State.  Eight-hour  day ;  constitutionality  of  law  fixing  work¬ 
day  upheld  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  75,  p.  631), 
affirming  judgment  of  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  (*Bul.  67,  p.  877). 

Riley  v.  Massachusetts.  Statute  requiring  schedule  of  hours  of  labor 
and  rest  to  be  posted  and  observed  upheld  by  United  States  Supreme 
Court  (Bui.  169,  p.  121),  affirming  judgment  of  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  (Bui.  99,  p.  715). 

W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Company  v.  Wayman.  Constitutionality  of  Illinois 
law  providing  for  ten-hour  day  for  female  employees  upheld  by 
State  supreme  court  (*Bul.  89,  p.  428). 

Stettler  v.  O'Hara.  Constitutionality  of  law  providing  for  commission 
to  fix  minimum  wages,  etc.,  for  females  and  minors  upheld  by 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  (Bui.  169,  p.  173). 

Hours  of  labor  (regulation  without  reference  to  sex;  see  also  Employment 
of  women) — • 

Atkin  v.  Kansas.  Constitutionality  of  Kansas  statute  providing  for 
eight-hour  day  on  public  works  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  (*Bul.  50,  p.  177),  affirming  judgment  of  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas  (*Bul.  40,  p.  604;  see  also  *Bul.  28,  p.  610). 

Erie  Railroad  Company  v.  New  York.  Eight-hour  day  for  railroad 
telegraph  operators;  State  law  held  to  be  invalid  by  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  view  of  Federal  enactment  fixing  standards  in 
the  same  field  (Bui.  169,  p.  123),  reversing  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  (:!:Bul.  89,  p.  423). 

Holden  v.  Hardy.  Constitutionality  of  law  of  Utah  providing  for 
eight-hour  day  in  mines  upheld  by  United  States  Supreme  Court 
(*Bul.  17,  p.  625),  affirming  judgment  of  Supreme  Court  of  Utah 
(*Bul.  10,  p.  387). 

Lochner  v.  New  York.  Law  providing  for  ten-hour  day  in  bakeries 
held  unconstitutional  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  59, 
p.  340),  reversing  judgment  of  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  (*Bul. 
57,  p.  69S). 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Company  v.  United  States.  Sep¬ 
arate  penalties  assessed  for  each  employee  worked  overtime  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  statute ;  period  of  time  waited  by  employees  during  delay 
for  which  company  was  responsible  not  allowed  to  reduce  time 
considered;  judgment  of  circuit  court  of  appeals  affirmed  by  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  152,  p.  12S). 

State  v.  J.  J.  Newman  Lumber  Company.  Mississippi  statute  provid¬ 
ing  for  ten-hour  day  in  manufactures  generally  upheld  as  constitu¬ 
tional  by  State  supreme  court  (*Bul.  112,  p.  102;  Bui.  152,  p.  123). 
(For  Oregon  statute  see  State  v.  Bunting,  Bui.  169,  p.  120.) 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor — Continued. 

Labor  organizations  (injunctions,  boycotts,  etc.)  — 

Adair  v.  United  States.  Federal  statute  forbidding  discharge  of  work¬ 
man  on  account  of  membership  in  labor  unions  held  unconstitu- 

*  * 

tional  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  75,  p.  634),  reversing 
United  States  District  Court  (*Bul.  72,  p.  613). 

A.  It.  Barnes  &  Company  v.  Berry.  Powers  of  committees  of  employ¬ 
ers’  and  employees’  associations  to  contract  for  members,  and  right 
of  employers’  organization  to  obtain  injunctions  against  strikes; 
discussion  of  principles  of  common  law  by  Federal  courts  (*Bul.  74, 
p.  259;  *Bul.  76,  p.  1019;  Bui.  84,  p.  448). 

Beck  v.  Railway  Teamsters’  Association.  Modification  and  affirmance 
of  injunction  forbidding  boycotting  and  picketing;  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  (*Bul.  22,  p.  457). 

Buck  Stove  &  Range  Company  v.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Boycotting,  interfering  with  interstate  commerce  by  use  of  “  un¬ 
fair”  list;  violation  of  antitrust  law;  contempt  of  court;  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  74,  p.  246;  *  Bui.  80, 
p.  124 ;  Bui.  83,  p.  169 ;  *  Byl.  86,  p.  355 ;  *  Bui.  95,  p.  323 ;  *  Bui. 
112,  p.  155;  Bui.  152,  pp.  134,  218;  Bui.  169,  p.  133). 

Connors  v.  Connolly.  Right  of  workman  expelled  from  union  to  sue 
for  damages  on  account  of  consequent  loss  of  employment  (hatters’ 
strike)  upheld  by  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  (Bui.  152, 
p.  289). 

Coppage  v.  Kansas.  Law  forbidding  employer  to  require  pledge  of 
employee  not  to  be  member  of  labor  union  held  unconstitutional 
by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  169,  p.  147),  reversing  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Kansas  (*Bul.  112,  p.  119). 

Cumberland  Glass  Manufacturing  Company  v.  Glass  Blowers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Picketing;  injunction  granted  only  against  persons  directly 
engaged  in  acts  of  violence  or  coercion;  Court  of  Chancery  of  New 
Jersey  ( *  Bui.  31,  p.  1286). 

Curran  v.  Galen.  Action  of  nonunion  workman  for  damages  against 
union  workman  for  procuring  his  discharge;  judgment  for  damages 
affirmed  by  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  (Bui.  11,  p.  529). 

Danbury  Hatters’  case.  (See  Loewe  v.  Lawlor.) 

Gray  v.  Building  Trades  Council.  Publication  of  “  unfair  ”  notice 
(boycotting)  ;  mere  publication  held  not  subject  to  injunction,  by 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  (Bui.  53,  p.  955). 

Hitchman  Coal  &  Coke  Company  v.  Mitchell.  Right  of  workman  to 
organize  labor  unions  upheld  by  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (Bui.  169,  p.  315),  reversing  judgment  of  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  and  circuits  courts,  West  Virginia  (*Bul.  87,  p.  686;  Bui.  152, 
p.  137). 

Hopkins  v.  Oxley  Stave  Company.  Injunction  against  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  boycott  of  machine-made  goods  affirmed  by  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit  (*  Bui.  16,  p.  459),  sustain¬ 
ing  decision  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  District  of  Kansas 
( *  Bui.  7,  p.  783). 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor— Continued. 

Labor  organizations  (injunctions,  boycotts,  etc.) — Concluded. 

Iron  Holders’  Union  v.  Allis-Chalmers  Company.  Injunction  of  em¬ 
ployer  against  unincorporated  associations  for  interference  with 
employees;  decision  by  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  (Bui. 
83,  p.  157),  modifying  and  affirming  injunction  issued  by  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  (*  Bui.  70, 
p.  734). 

Loewe  v.  Lawlor  (Danbury  Hatters’  case).  Members  of  labor  organi¬ 
zations  field  liable  for  loss  of  trade  tfirougfi  interference  with  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  in  violation  of  antitrust  law ;  decision  of  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  169,  p.  137),  affirming  judgment  of 
Federal  courts  (*  Bui.  61,  p.  1067 ;  *  Bui.  70,  p.  710;  *  Bui.  75,  p.  622 ; 
*  Bui.  96,  p.  7S0 ;  *  Bui.  9S,  p.  481.) 

Marcfi  v.  Bricklayers’  Union.  Recovery  from  union  of  fine  collected 
from  manufacturer  for  selling  to  contractor  classed  by  union  as 
“unfair”;  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut  ( *  Bui.  67, 
p.  884). 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  v.  Mason  Builders’  Association. 
Tfiird  parties  field  to  fiave  no  ground  to  complain  of  effect  of  col¬ 
lective  agreement,  excluding  tfiem  from  business  relations,  in  tfie 
absence  of  malice  or  use  of  unlawful  means;  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit  (Bui.  84,  p.  427),  affirming  ruling 
of  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York 
( *  Bui.  68,  p.  224). 

National  Protective  Association  of  Steamfitters  v.  Gumming.  Refusal 
to  issue  injunction  against  union  threatening  to  strike  if  member 
of  other  union  was  employed;  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  (*Bul. 
42,  p.  1118). 

F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company  r.  Capeless.  Members  of  labor 
union  field  liable  for  judgment  rendered  against  it;  decision  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  (*Bul.  67,  p.  879)  sustaining  judgment 
of  Rutland  County  court  (*  Bui.  59,  p.  367). 

Wright  v.  Hoctor.  Statute  providing  for  exclusive  employment  of 
union  labor  on  public  works  field  unconstitutional  by  Supreme  Court 
of  Nebraska  (Bui.  169,  p.  186). 

Safety  laws — 

Chicago  Dock  &  Canal  Company  v.  Fraley.  Law  making  certain 
provisions  for  protection  of  employees  engaged  in  construction,  etc., 
of  building  upheld  as  constitutional,  even  though  possibly  imper¬ 
fect;  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  152,  p.  42). 

Fitzwater  v.  Warren.  Negligence  chargeable  for  failure  of  employer 
to  comply  with  statutes;  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  (*Bul.  112, 
p.  67). 

Johnston  v.  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Equipment  of  automatic 
couplers  for  cars,  etc.,  on  railroad  must  be  effective ;  United  States 
•Supreme  Court  ( *Bul.  56,  p.  303),  reversing  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  Eighth  Circuit  (*Bul.  44,  p.  167). 

Southern  Railway  Company  v.  United  States.  Constitutionality  of 
Federal  law  requiring  safety  appliances  on  all  cars  on  roads  en¬ 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  upheld  by  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ( *Bul.  98,  p.  485). 

*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor — Continued. 

Safety  laws — Concluded. 

Wilmington  Star  Mining  Company  v.  Fulton.  Constitutionality  of 
Illinois  mining  law  requiring  managers,  etc.,  to  be  licensed  upheld 
by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  71,  p.  382). 

Wages — 

Knoxville  Iron  Company  v.  Harbison.  Statute  requiring  store  orders, 
etc.,  issued  as  payment  for  wages  to  be  redeemed  in  cash  declared 
constitutional  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  40,  p.  619), 
affirming  judgment  of  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  (*Bul.  27, 
p.  415). 

Malette  v.  City  of  Spokane.  Constitutionality  of  statute  fixing  rates  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  employment  for  the  city  upheld  by 
Supreme  Court  of  Washington  (Bui.  169,  p.  191),  reversing  same 
court  (*Bul.  112,  p.  132). 

Mutual  Loan  Company  v.  Martell.  Validity  of  statute  declaring 
assignments  of  future  earnings  void,  unless  accepted  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  consented  to  by  the  wife,  in  case  of  married  employees, 
upheld  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  99,  p.  696),  affirming 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  (*Bul. 
81,  p.  405). 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  v.  Williams. 
Statute  requiring  railroad  companies  to  pay  their  employees  twice 
monthly  held  constitutional  by  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
(*Bul.  90,  p.  854),  affirming  judgment  of  supreme  court  of  same 
State  ( *Bul.  86,  p.  340). 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  Company  v.  Paul. 
Constitutionality  of  statute  providing  penalty  for  failure  of  certain 
employers  to  pay  wages  in  full  on  discharge  of  workmen  upheld 
by  United  States  Supreme  Court,  affirming  judgment  of  Supreme 
Court  of  Arkansas  (*Bul.  23,  p.  585). 

Street  i;.  Varney  Electrical  Supply  Company.  Statute  fixing  minimum 
wages  for  employment  of  labor  on  public  works  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  Indiana  Supreme  Court  (*Bul.  48,  p.  1116). 

Workmen’s  compensation — 

Borgnis  v.  Falk.  Constitutionality  of  Wisconsin  law  taking  away 
common-law  defenses  of  employer  in  employees’  suits  for  damages 
for  injuries  and  providing  an  elective  system  of  compensation  up¬ 
held  by  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  (*Bul.  96,  p.  799). 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Blagg.  Ohio  compensation  law  abrogating  common- 
law  defenses  and  excluding  small  employers  from  its  application 
upheld  as  constitutional  by  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  169, 
p.  203). 

Kentucky  State  Journal  Company  v.  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  held  compulsory  in  nature  while  elec¬ 
tive  in  form  and  declared  unconstitutional  as  not  affording  equal 
protection  of  law  and  limiting  recoveries  for  death ;  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals  (Bui.  169,  p.  197). 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor — Concluded. 

W orkmen’s  compensation — Concluded. 

Sexton  v.  Newark  District  Telegraph  Company.  Due  processes  of 
law,  equal  protection  of  law  and  guaranteed  right  of  trial  by  jury 
held  not  interfered  with  by  elective  statute  of  New  Jersey;  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  (Bui.  152,  p.  179). 

State  v.  Clausen.  Washington  State  insurance  system  held  valid 
against  claims  that  it  violated  the  due  processes  of  law  and  un¬ 
lawfully  charged  liability  without  fault;  Supreme  Court  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (*Bul.  96,  il  814). 

State  v.  Creamer.  Ohio  law  establishing  a  cooperative  insurance 
system  held  within  police  ix>wer  of  the  State  and  not  depriving  of 
equal  protection  of  law;  Ohio  Supreme  Court  (Bui.  99,  p.  698). 

Denatured  spirit  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Department  stores.  (See  Stores,  employees  of.) 

Diamond  cutting: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  699-701. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1905.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
western  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  76-78. 

Diazomethane  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  ptoisons,  p.  748. 

Dimethyl  sulphate  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  748. 

Dinitrobenzol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer  - 
feld,  p.  162. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  748. 

Disputes,  labor.  (See  Strikes  and  lockouts.) 

Distribution  of  labor: 

Fifth  Annual  Beix>rt.  1889.  Railroad  labor.  Distribution  of  labor,  pp. 
146-162. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  im¬ 
migrant  laborers  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  pp.  407- 
425. 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

*Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1S86). 

Tenth  Annual  Rer>ort.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

*  Seventh  Special  Report.  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia. 

*Bul.  1,  November,  1S95.  pp.  66,  67,  69. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

*Nintli  Special  Report.  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Domestic  and  personal  service — Concluded. 

♦Bill.  28,  May,  1900.  Report  on  the  money  wages  of  indoor  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  1894-1S98.  Great  Britain,  1899,**  pp.  605-607. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1S81  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

*  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1905). 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908.  Massachusetts,  1898-1905,**  pp.  936,  937. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  IX.  History  of  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States,  pp. 

175-185,  254. 

*Vol.  X.  History  of  women  in  trade-unions,  p.  196. 

*Vol.  XV.  Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women. 

Domestic  industries: 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  Present  condition  of  the  hand-working  and  domestic 
industries  of  Germany,  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  509-548. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  on  the  domestic  results  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  motor  on  domestic  industries  in  Belgium,  1902,** 
pp.  1256-1260. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  923,  924. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Revival  of  handicrafts  in  America,  by  Max 
West,  pp.  1573-1622. 

Dress  and  millinery  trimmings,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Dress  and  waist  industry: 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Drivers  and  teamsters: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 

4S1-4S6. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Drugs,  medicines,  paints,  etc.,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Dusty  occupations: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  1-131. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
pp.  476-497. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  833-875. 

*Bul.  S2,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
471-638. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Dusty  occupations — Concluded. 

*1010-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  365,  366,  408,  409. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  65-68. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  op¬ 
eratives. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Howard  Gore: 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1897.  pp.  130-148. 

Dyeing  and  printing  textiles: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1905.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
western  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  79,  80. 

E. 

Earthenware  and  stoneware,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1S95-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem: 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.  1897. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  (Summary  of  Twelfth  Annual  Report.)  pp.  509-551. 

Economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow : 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907,  pp.  487-583. 

Eczema  of  hands,  exposed  to  sand  dust  and  steam: 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 
File-cutting  establishment,  p.  233. 

Education,  industrial.  (See  Industrial  education.) 

Efficiency  of  labor: 

*  Sixth  Annual  Report.  1S90.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 
Efficiency  of  labor,  pp.  581-601. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Relative  efficiency  of  women  and  children  and  of  men  engaged 
in  the  same  occupations,  pp.  514-547. 

Eight-hour  day: 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  The  eight-hour  work  day  in  Michigan,  1897,** 
pp.  605,  606. 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  5,000  establishments 
in  New  York,  1891-1899,**  pp.  581,  582. 

*1905.  Report  on  labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado  from  1880 
to  1904,  inclusive  (S.  Doc.  No.  122,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  51-67. 

*1905.  Eight  hours  for  laborers  on  Government  work  (Document  of  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Eight-hour  day — Concluded. 

*Bul.  GO,  September,  1905.  The  eight-hour  law  and  enforced  labor  contracts 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  pp.  656-662. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  15-20,  157-192,  533-540. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  29-34. 

Electric  batteries: 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Lead  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  47. 

Electrical  industries,  accidents  in: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  433-136. 

Electrotyping.  (See  Printing  trades.) 

Emery  and  corundum  industry: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  481. 

Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,  by  Y.  H.  Olmsted  and  S.  D. 

Fessenden : 

*Bul.  1,  November,  1895.  pp.  95-107. 

*1901.  No.  Ill  of  monographs  on  social  economics.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition,  1901. 

Employers’  liability: 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor.  Employers’  liability,  pp. 
42-56. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  45-48. 

France,  pp.  70-72. 

Switzerland,  p.  115. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the 
United  States,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  1157-1210. 

*1901.  Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the  United  States,  by 
Stephen  D.  Fessenden.  No.  IV  of  monographs  on  social  economics. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition, 
1901. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  The  State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of 
Maryland,  1902-1904,**  pp.  645-648. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908.  Legal  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  their 
employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  1-120. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  457-460. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Wisconsin,  1907,**  pp.  S4S-850. 

*Bul.  90,  September,  1910. 

Recent  action  relating  to  employers’  liability  and  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  675-714. 

Cost  of  employers’  liability  and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
(United  States  and  foreign  countries),  by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  pp. 
749-831. 
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Employers’  liability — Concluded. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley  D. 
Clark,  pp.  1046-1048. 

♦Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  904-907. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  pp.  24-28. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions 
affecting  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  19-28. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  19-23,  25,  26. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  19)14.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  21-24. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  24-32,  42. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor.) 

Employment  offices: 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899.  Report  relating  to  various  agencies  for  securing  em¬ 
ployment  to  working  people  in  Austria,**  pp.  429-432. 

Bui.  35,  July,  1901.  Missouri,  1900,**  p.  785. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Ohio,  1901,**  pp.  1240,  1241. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Missouri,  1902,**  p.  915. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  France,  1893-1897,**  pp.  1075-1083. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903. 

Connecticut,  1902,**  pp.  1343,  1344 
Montana,  1902,**  p.  1352. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904. 

Maryland,  1902,**  p.  149. 

Ohio,  1902,**  pp.  156,  157. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Wisconsin,  1901,**  p.  653. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Missouri,  1903,**  p.  1646. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Ohio,  1903,**  pp.  657,  658. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Connecticut,  1903,**  p.  962. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Maryland,  1903,**  p.  322. 

*Bul.  60,  September,  1905. 

Massachusetts,  1903,**  pp.  663,  664. 

Montana,  1904,**  p.  671. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906. 

New  York,  1$03,**  p.  286. 

Ohio,  1904,**  p.  295. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906. 

Connecticut,  1904,**  p.  504. 

Maryland,  1904,**  p.  508. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Wisconsin,  1904,**  p.  857. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  New  York,  1904,**  p.  S36. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907. 

Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States,  by  J.  E.  Conner, 

pp.  1-115. 

Connecticut,  1905,**  p.  140. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907. 

Maryland,  1905,**  pp.  423,  424. 

West  Virginia,  1906,**  p.  427. 
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Employment  offices — Concluded. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  Ohio,  1905,**  pp.  659,  660. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907. 

Connecticut,  1906,**  pp.  OSS,  989. 

Washington,  1905,  1906,**  p.  998. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  190S. 

Michigan,  1906,**  p.  178. 

Ohio,  1906.**  p.  183. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Missouri,  1905,**  pp.  596,  597. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908.  What  is  done  for  the  unemployed  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  pp.  741-934. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Minnesota,  1906,**  p.  356. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Minnesota,  1906,**  p.  356. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Missouri,  1907,**  p.  555. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908. 

Michigan,  1907,**  pp.  92S,  929. 

Ohio,  1907,**  p.  935. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  Maryland,  1907,**  p.  90. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909.  Massachusetts,  1907,**  p.  393. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909. 

Maryland,  1908,**  p.  641. 

Michigan,  1908,**  p.  642. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909. 

California,  1908,**  pp.  104,  105. 

Colorado,  1907,**  p.  106. 

Connecticut,  190S,**  pp.  107,  108. 

Montana,  1905  and  1906,**  p.  112. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909. 

Missouri,  1908,**  p.  399. 

Montana,  1907,  1908,**  pp.  400,  401. 

New  South  Wales,  1900-1908,**  pp.  402-404. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  479^182. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Minnesota,  1908,**  p.  212. 

Washington,  1907,**  p.  224. 

West  Virginia,  1902-1908,**  p.  226. 

*Bul.  87,  March.  1910. 

Ohio,  1908,**  pp.  635,  636. 

Oklahoma,  190S,  1909,**  pp.  636,  637. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Wisconsin,  1907,  1908,**  p.  851. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  1050,  1051. 

♦Bill.  97,  November,  1931.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  913,  915. 

Bui.  109,  October  15,  1912.  Statistics  of  unemployment  and  the  work  of 
employment  offices,  by  Frank  B.  Sargent. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  32. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  I).  Clark,  p.  27. 
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Employment,  protection  of  workmen  in.  ( See  Protection  of  workmen  in  their 
employment. ) 

Employment,  regularity  of: 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor.  Time  and  earnings,  pp. 
75-881. 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 
Time  and  earnings,  pp.  285-579. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass.  Wages:  Time  and  earnings,  pp.  367-S41. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States1, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  616-618. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Conditions  of  living  among  the  poor,  by  S.  E. 
Forman,  pp.  617,  618. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Yol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  21,  22,  203-228,  377-3.84. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911. 

Working  hours,  earnings  and  duration  of  employment  of  women 
workers  in  selected  industries  of  Maryland  and  of  California,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  347-465. 

Employment  of  children  in  Maryland  canneries,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer 
and  Mary  Conyngton,  pp.  466-487. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  74-79. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City  and  Boston,  pp.  7-108. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  L .  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine,  pp.  84-90. 

Enameled  ware,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  p.  40. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  295-306. 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Engravers: 

*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 
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En  gravers — Concl  uded. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  G76-67S. 

Erdman  Act: 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  railroad  labor  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  pp.  1-63. 

Ether  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  aud  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Ethyl  aldehyde  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  739. 

Explosives,  manufacture  of: 

♦Bill.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D„  pp. 
514,  515. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  428,  429. 

Exposition  exhibits: 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  440-489. 

*1901.  Monographs  on  social  economics.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition,  1901. 

*1.  The  working  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
*11.  The  value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
*111.  Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,  by  Victor  H. 

Olmsted  and  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 

*IV.  Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the  United  States,  by 
Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 

*V.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fes¬ 
senden. 

*VI.  Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell,  M.  D. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Charts  exhibited  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition. 

pp.  121-126. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Introduction,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  969-971. 

The  working  of  the  United.  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  pp.  973-989. 

Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Flanger,  pp.  991-999. 

Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1023-10S6. 

Value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp. 
10S7-1096. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  1881  to  1890,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1097-1117. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1119-1128. 

Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1129-1164. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1165-1190. 
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Exposition  Exhibits — Concluded. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904 — Concluded. 

Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United  States  by  employers,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1191-1243. 

Public  baths  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1245-1367. 
Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United  States,  1892,  1902,  pp. 
1369-1417. 

Hand  and  machine  labor  in  the  United  States,  1S9S,  p.  1419. 

Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  A.  Weber,  pp.  I421-14S6. 
Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  1901,  1902,  pp.  1487-1490. 

F. 

Factories,  employment  of  women  in.  (See  Factory  inspection;  Factory  legis¬ 
lation;  Woman  and  child  wage  earners;  Women  in  industry.) 

Factory  inspection: 

*Bul.  1,  November,  1895.  Minnesota,  1893,**  p.  77. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Missouri,  1894,  1895,**  p.  387. 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  Inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  549-568. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories,  work¬ 
rooms,  and  shops,  Victoria,  1900,**  pp.  152-159. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906.  Maryland,  1904,**  p.  508. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  France,  1905,**  pp.  852,  S53. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Maryland,  1905,**  p.  424. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908. 

Great  Britain.  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
•  workshops,  1906,**  pp.  615-618. 

New  South  Wales.  Tenth  annual  report  of  the  department  of  labor 
and  industry,  1906,**  pp.  619-621. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Russia.  Digest  of  reports  of  factory  inspectors 
for  1904,**  pp.  574—576. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  8-11,  14-16. 

Maryland.  Report  of  bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  1907.  In¬ 
spection  of  clothing  and  other  manufactures,**  pp.  89,  90. 

Great  Britain.  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  1907,**  pp.  101-103. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Annual  report  of  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  pp.  137-143. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 
Austria,  pp.  21-38. 

Belgium,  pp.  111-130. 

France,  pp.  176-221. 

Germany,  pp.  280-312. 

Italy,  pp.  321-326. 

Switzerland,  pp.  332-337,  372-402. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 
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Factory  inspection — Concluded. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

( Sec  also  Factory  legislation.) 

Factory  legislation: 

♦Bui.  12,  September,  1897.  Inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  549-568. 

♦Bui.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  AY.  F.  \ATilloughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  787-825. 

France,  pp.  842-850. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  85-116. 

Switzerland,  pp.  145-168. 

♦Bui.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  AAT.  F.  \\rilloughby.  Germany, 
pp.  333—369. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  586-589. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  AATllougliby. 

Russia,  pp.  1028-1030. 

Netherlands,  pp.  1034-1040. 

Italy,  pp.  1054—1056. 

Norway,  pp.  1057-1063. 

Sweden,  pp.  1064-1066. 

Denmark,  pp.  1066-1070. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  177-200. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  236-245. 

South  Australia,  pp.  249-251. 

Queensland,  pp.  258-264. 

Ontario,  pp.  276-£88. 

Quebec,  pp.  296-303. 

Manitoba,  pp.  303,  304. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories,  work¬ 
rooms,  and  shops,  Victoria,  1900,**  pp.  152-159. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  ATictor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  1178,  1179,  1262,  1263. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  A. 
Weber,  pp.  1422-1427. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  A7ictor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  168-171. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  France,  1904,**  pp.  852-854, 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  A  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain, 
by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  534-560. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907.  Laws  relating  to  factory  inspection  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees. 

*Bul.  SO,  January,  1909.  \A7oman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  1-S5. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  190S  and  1909,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  463^167. 
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Factory  legislation — Concluded. 

*Bul.  SO,  July,  1010.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 
Austria,  pp.  13-17. 

Belgium,  pp.  97-111. 

France,  pp.  152-176. 

Germany,  pp.  241-2S0. 

Italy,  pp.  321-324. 

Switzerland,  pp.  32S-348. 

*Bul.  01,  November,  1910. 

Labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  056, 
957. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  1041, 
1042. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
I).  Clark,  pp.  SS4-8SS. 

*Bul.  111.  December  13,  1012.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1012,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  14-17. 

*1010-1012.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  17,  18. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1014,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  12-15. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1014, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  22. 

Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F.  W.  Doehring : 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903,  pp.  1-131. 

Factory  school  experiment,  by  Charles  FI.  Winslow : 

Bui.  159,  April,  1015,  pp.  80-93. 

Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker : 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903,  pp.  983-1005. 

Farm  labor.  (See  Agriculture.) 

Fatal  accidents.  (See  Accidents,  industrial.) 

Fatigue  as  related  to  accident  occurrence: 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  pp.  75-86. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Industrial  accidents  and  loss  of  earning  power : 

German  experience  in  1897  and  1907,  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  p.  50. 
*1010-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  395,  396. 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  94,  98,  100, 

101. 

Bui.  157.  March.  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  B. 

Hoffman,  pp.  62,  63. 

(See  also  Physical  strain.) 
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Fertilizer  industry,  injurious  conditions  in: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doebring,  pp.  87-113. 

File  making: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Bill.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  p. 
479. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
western  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  pp.  58-61. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D., 
p.  233. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  48,  49. 

Financial  studies: 

♦Bui.  1,  November,  1895.  Private  and  public  debt  in  the  United  States,  by 
George  K.  Holmes,  pp.  48-59. 

*Bul.  2,  January,  1896. 

Notes  concerning  the  money  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
by  William  C.  Hunt,  pp.  181-196. 

The  wealth  and  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  United  States,  by  William 
M.  Steuart,  pp.  197-200. 

Fire  damp  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Firearms  and  ammunition,  manufacture  of: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  41—43. 

Fisheries,  accidents  in: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  454,  455. 

Flax  and  linen  manufacture: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  750-757. 

Flock  fever: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  815. 

Flour-milling  industry: 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts. 

*P»ul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  482. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
503-518. 

Fluoric  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  749. 
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Food  prices.  (See  Cost  of  living;  Retail  prices;  Wholesale  prices.) 

Food  prices,  foreign,  as  affected  by  the  war: 

Bui.  170,  May,  1915. 

Foreign  labor  laws.  (See  Labor  legislation — foreign  laws.) 

Formaldehyde  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  S6,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Tb.  Sornmer- 
feld,  p.  162. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  748. 

Foundries : 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  716-718. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades,  pp.  43,  44. 

Freight  handlers: 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Freight  rates: 

*Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc., 
pp.  269-282. 

Fumes  and  vapors,  dangers  from.  (See  Dangerous  occupations.) 

Funeral  benefits: 

♦Bui.  3,  March  1,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of 
Anzin,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  249. 

♦Bui.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  348~350. 

♦Bui.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Vieille-Montagne  Zinc 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  710. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

France,  p.  71. 

Belgium,  pp.  86,  87. 

♦Bui.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  699-848. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of 
Germany,  pp.  501-774. 

(See  also  Death  benefits.) 

Fur  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  784-789. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Mercury  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  4S. 
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Furniture  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Ileport.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  129,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1890  to  1912,  pp.  123-178. 

Bui.  153,  May  21,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1907  to  1913,  pp.  105-153. 

G. 

Garment  industry.  (See  Clothing  industry.) 

Gas,  illuminating,  manufacture  of: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehripg,  p.  13. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Gem  finishers: 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  480. 

Glass  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  480. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  691-699. 

♦Bui.  80,  January,  1909.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great 
Britain,  1908,**  p.  103. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and  glass, 
pp.  215-269. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  597-662. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  80,  January,  1909.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great 
Britain.  Glass  workers’  cataract.  1908,**  pp.  103,  104. 

♦Bui.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
western  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.  Glass  polishing  and  paint¬ 
ing,  pp.  SO,  SI. 
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Glass  industry — Concluded. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Lead  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  47. 

Glassworkers’  cataract: 

*Bul.  SO,  January,  1909.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great 
Britain,  1908.**  Glass  industry,  p.  103. 

Glazing,  pottery,  tiles,  etc.  (See  Pottery  industry.) 

Glove  making: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
588-591. 

Gold-leaf  manufacture: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  660,  661. 

Gothenburg  system  of  liquor  traffic: 

*  Fifth  Special  Report.  1893. 

Government  aid  to  home  owning  and  housing  of  working  people  in  foreign 
countries: 

Bui.  158,  October  15,  1914. 

Government  contracts: 

Buis.  5  to  31.  July,  1S96.  to  November,  1900.  Contracts  for  constructions 
and  repairs  entered  into  by  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments. 

Government  employees: 

*1905.  Eight  hours  for  laborers  on  Government  work  (Document  of  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*1910.  Civil-service  retirement,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  by  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  290,  61st  Cong..  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Civil-service  retirement,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  by  Herbert 
D.  Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  420.  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

1913.  Compensation  for  injuries  to  employees  of  the  United  States  arising 
from  accidents  occurring  between  August  1,  1908,  and  June  30,  1911. 
Report  of  operations  under  the  act  of  May  30,  1908. 

Bui.  155,  September  17,  1914.  Compensation  for  accidents  to  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

Government  ownership: 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Conditions  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr. 
Luigi  Einaudi,  pp.  1211-1261. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United 
States,  by  J.  E.  Connor,  pp.  1-115. 

Bui.  158,  October  15,  1914.  Government  aid  to  home  owning  and  housing 
of  working  people  in  foreign  countries. 

( See  also  Municipal  ownership). 
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Grain  elevators: 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  482. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 

498-503. 

Granite  and  stone  trades: 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15, 
1913. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Grievances,  boards  of.  (See  Boards  of  grievances.) 

Grinders’  asthma  and  grinders’  rot: 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
p.  478. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  645. 

Grinders,  metal,  diseases  of: 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  479. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  644-649. 

H. 

Hair-goods  industry: 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Mercury  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  48. 

Hand  and  machine  labor: 

*Tliirteentk  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904  (charts),  p.  1419. 

Hand-working  and  domestic  industries  of  Germany,  by  Henry  J.  Harris : 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  pp.  509-548. 

Handicrafts  in  America,  revival  of,  by  Max  West  : 

♦Bui.  55,  November,  1904.  pp.  1573-1622. 

Hardware  and  metal  specialties,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  44^46. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  180-194. 

Harness  making.  (See  Saddle  and  harness  making.) 

Hat  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
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Hat  industry — Concluded. 

Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  789-794. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  14,  15,  21. 

Hatters’  case,  Danbury.  (See  Decisions  of  courts — labor  organizations — Loewe 
v.  Lawlor. 

Hawaii: 

*Bul.  36,  September,  1901.  Statistics  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  pp.  959-962. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  (S.  Doc. 
No.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902 
(S.  Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  1902,  pp.  685-902. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  pp.  1487-1490. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905 
(H.  Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
on  Hawaii,  pp.  365-679. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910 
(S.  Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

*Bul.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  673-1117. 

Health,  (See  Sanitation  and  hygiene;  Sickness  insurance.) 

Heat  and  humidity: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
541-543. 

1911,  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees,  pp.  287-332. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  360-365,  409. 

*Yol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  68-80. 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  9,  35,  65,  71. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Hemp  and  cordage  manufacture: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  757-762. 

Hides  and  skins,  horsehair  and  wool  industries: 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe  (anthrax),**  p.  1650. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  of  Great  Britain,  1908  (anthrax),**  p.  141. 
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History  and  growth  of  the  United  States  census,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright : 

*1900.  ( S.  Doe.  No.  194,  56th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

History  of  women  in  industry: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  IX.  History  of  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States. 

History  of  women  in  trade-unions: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  X.  History  of  women  in  trade-unions. 

Holidays  and  rest  periods: 

*Bul.  20?  January,  1S99.  Conditions  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl. 

Prussia,  pp.  92-94. 

Saxony,  pp.  101-103. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  New 
Zealand,  pp.  189,  195-199. 

*Bul.  89.  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  AY.  A.  Veditz. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  1040. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  884.  , 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  14. 

Bui.  117.  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 

Bui.  118.  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women 
and  young  persons. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  I). 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  12. 

Home  conditions: 

*  Fourth  Annual  Report.  188S.  Working  women  in  large  cities.  Board¬ 
ing  homes,  aids  for  working  women,  etc.,  pp.  29-57. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment,  pp. 
125-136. 

Bui.  158,  October  15,  1914.  Government  aid  to  home  owning  and  hous¬ 
ing  of  working  people  in  foreign  countries. 

(See  also  Diving  conditions.) 

Home  work: 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Earnings  in  home  industries,  New  York,  1902,** 
pp.  650-651. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  1-85. 

Report  of  select  committee  on  home  work,  Great  Britain,  1907,**  pp. 
104-110. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909.  France,  1907,**  pp.  403,  404. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Great  Britain,  1907,**  pp.  142,  143. 
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*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolution  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  187,  188. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  213-318. 

Hookworm  disease: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  475. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  ex¬ 
posing  to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  743-746. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  194-213. 

Bui.  134,  August  26,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

Hosiery  and  underwear  industry: 

Bui.  154,  May  22,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  underwear  industries,  1907  to  1913,  pp.  77-118. 

Hospital  and  medical  service: 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1S89.  Railroad  labor,  pp.  30-36. 

*Bul.  3.  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  253-255. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  350,  351. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  489-494, 
513-515. 

♦Bill.  6,  September,  1S96.  Industrial  communities :  Familistere  Society 
of  Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  601-603. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
pp.  43^15. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  87-110. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1076-10S5. 

*1905.  Labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado  from  1880  to  1904, 
inclusive  (S.  Doc.  No.  122,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  p.  43. 

*Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States,  pp.  609-633. 
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Hospital  and  medical  service — Concluded. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen's  insurance  and  compen¬ 

sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  pp. 
378-379. 

*Bul.  96.  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of 
Germany,  pp.  501-774. 

Bui.  107,  September  3,  1912.  Law  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany,  pp.  16,  17. 

Bui.  123,  May  15,  1913.  Employers’  welfare  work,  by  Elizabeth  Lewis 
Otey. 

Hotels  and  restaurants: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories. 

Hours  of  labor: 

*First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions,  pp.  295-410. 

*  Seventh  Special  Report.  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 

York,  and  Philadelphia,  pp.  212-459. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  pp.  639-645. 

*Bul.  2,  January,  1S96.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1893,**  pp.  170-176. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Rates  of  wages  paid  under  public  and  private 
contract,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  by  Ethelbert 
Stewart,  pp.  728-747. 

♦Ninth  Special  Report.  1S97.  Italians  in  Chicago,  pp.  53-273,  376-3S0. 

*Bul.  14,  January,  1898.  Reports  on  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  1894-1896,**  pp.  66-73. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees  in 
Maryland,  1892.  1S97,**  pp.  616,  617. 

*Bul.  18,  September,  1898.  Fifth  annual  report  on  changes  in  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1S97,**  pp.  718-722. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1S99.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  10-18. 

France,  pp.  52-55. 

Belgium,  pp.  76,  77. 

Prussia,  pp.  SS-92. 

Saxony,  pp.  100-101. 

Switzerland,  pp.  110-112. 

*Bul.  21,  March,  1899.  France,  1891-1893,**  pp.  320-327. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report.  1900.  Wages  in  commercial  countries. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Sixth  annual  report  on  changes  in  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1894-1898,**  pp.  186-191. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  349-363. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  577-579. 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900. 

Trust  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  pp.  766-812. 

Railway  employees  in  Prussia,**  p.  877. 
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Hours  of  labor — Continued. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Rus¬ 
sia,  pp.  1021-1024. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Prices  and  rates  of  wages. 

Manila,  1900.**  pp.  32-42. 

Michigan,**  pp.  137,  13S. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D., 
pp.  400-406. 

Bui.  35,  July,  1901.  Report  on  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  1899,**  pp.  788-793. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901. 

Railway  employees  in  the  United  Suites,  by  Samuel  M’Cune  Lind¬ 
say,  pp.  1034-1040. 

Michigan,  1900,**  1176-1177. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  (S. 
Doc.  No.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  131-231. 

Bui.  3S,  January,  1902.  Eighth  annual  report  on  changes  in  rates  of 
wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1900,**  pp.  140-146. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal 
strike,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1200-1202. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902 
(S.  Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  128-221. 

*Bul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission, 
pp.  613-617. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902,  pp.  802-S95. 

Lumber  industry,  Washington,  1901,  1902,**  p.  919. 

Employees  in  industrial  establishments,  Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  925,  926. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903. 

Labor  organizations,  Massachusetts,  1900,  1901,**  pp.  1348,  1349. 

Reports  of  persons  employed  in  business  offices  and  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments,  Germany,  1901,**  pp.  1355-1358. 

Report  of  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  early  closing  of  shops, 
Great  Britain,  1901,**  p.  1359. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*  Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Reports  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdam,  1901,  1902,**  pp.  165-171. 

*Bul.  51.  March,  1904.  Hours  of  labor  of  molders  in  foundries,  1903,  p.  435. 

*Bul.  52.  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R. 
Sewall,  pp.  501-506,  554-558. 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  pp.  712-932. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
1890-1903,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1119-1128. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report.  1905.  Convict  labor,  pp.  34,  35,  182,  231,  271, 
341,  345. 

*1905.  Eight  hours  for  laborers  on  Government  work.  (Document  of 
House  Committee  on  Labor,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

♦Bill.  57,  March,  1905. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  592-595,  610-612. 

New  York,  1902,**  p.  655. 
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Hours  of  labor — Continued. 

Bui.  5S,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  904,  905. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  1S90-1904,  pp.  1-147. 

*Bul.  (30,  September,  1905. 

Austria,  1903,**  pp.  676-G7S;  Germany,  1902.**  pp.  687-690. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  820-849. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (II. 
Doc.  No.  5S0,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  162-308. 

*Bul.  65,  July,  1906. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries.  1890  to  1905, 
pp.  1-170. 

Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1903,  1904,**  pp.  324-329. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  512-662. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  employees 
on  railroads,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  122-135. 

Bui.  69.  March,  1907.  Wages  and  working  time  in  textile  industries  of 
Belgium,  1901,**  pp.  434-437. 

*Bul.  70,  May.  1907.  New  York,  1905,**  pp.  655,  656. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  1890  to  1906.  pp.  1-174. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907. 

Laundries,  Germany,  1905,**  pp.  1007,  1011. 

Employees  engaged  in  internal  navigation,  Germany,  1907,**  pp.  1011, 
1012. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  1890  to  1907,  pp.  1-180. 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  rostal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  30-34,  183-503. 

*Bul.  SO,  January,  1909.  Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  4S-53. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns 
of  France,  1905,**  p.  85. 

British  textile  industries,  1906,**  p.  92. 

Metal  working  industries,  Belgium,  1903,**  pp.  113-120. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  495,  496. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (8.  Doc.  No.  3S0,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  pp.  28-38,  170-301. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  (S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  7-11,  61-108. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

British  clothing  industries,  1906,**  p.  195.  New  York,  1907,**  p.  215. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  union  carpenters  in  the  United  States 
and  in  English-speaking  foreign  countries,  by  Etkelbert  Stewart,  pp. 
583-598. 
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*Bul.  87,  March,  1910 — Concluded. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns 
of  Belgium,  1908,**  pp.  624,  625. 

British  building  and  woodworking  industries,  1906,**  pp.  626-633. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910. 

German  woodworking  industries  in  1906,**  pp.  815-817. 

Austria  in  1906,  1907,**  pp.  824-842. 

Public  service  employees  of  principal  cities  of  Germany,  1902  to  1907,** 
pp.  863-S64. 

*Bul.  91.  November,  1910. 

Working  hours  of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  867-915. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  1040. 
1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong..  1st  sess.). 

*Vols.  I  and  II.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Yol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  15-20,  157-192,  533-540. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910 
(S.  Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  142-459. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolution  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  185-187. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911. 

Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  principal  indus¬ 
trial  cities  in  the  United  States,  1909,**  pp.  512-514. 

Reports  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  England  and 
Wales,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  1908- 
1911,**  pp.  563-565. 

Men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  factories  in  Austria,  1906,** 
pp.  591-606. 

*Bul.  94.  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  800-1117. 

*Bul.  96,  September.  1911. 

Working  hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of  women 
workers  in  selected  industries  of  Maryland  and  California,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  347-465. 

Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  882,  883. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
LTnited  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  257-275,  653-735. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  103-117,  552-623. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  93-104,  381-386,  653-670. 

*Vol.  IY.  Silk  industry,  pp.  137-142,  360-396. 

*Vol.  YIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment,  pp. 
121-125. 

*Yol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries,  pp.  15-18. 

*Yol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions,  pp.  157-217,  507-529. 
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*1912.  Summary  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  from  report  on  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  (S. 
Doc.  No.  301,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  (S.  Doc. 
No.  870,  62d  Cong..  2d  sess.),  pp.  71-75,  87-142,  322-371,  438-476. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  I).  Clark,  pp.  13,  14. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  af¬ 
fecting  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  S-10,  16,  17. 

Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment 
of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and 
young  persons.  (Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  inter¬ 
national  conference  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September, 
1913.) 

Bui.  119,  May  5,  1913.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of 
Wisconsin,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  73-92. 

Bui.  128,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

*Bul.  129,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1S90  to  1912. 

*Bul.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907  to 
1912. 

Bui.  134,  August  26,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  135,  September  1,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and 
clothing  industries,  1911  and  1912. 

Bui.  137,  December  1,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Michigan  copper  district  strike.  Hours  of 
labor  of  mine  workers,  pp.  1-25. 

Bui.  143,  Mar^h  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May 
15,  1913. 

Bui.  150,  May  11,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  151,  May  15,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  12,  13,  15-17. 

Bui.  153,  May  21,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  154,  May  22,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  underwear  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  I..  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 
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Bui.  161,  October  24,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing  and 
cigar  industries,  1911  to  1913. 

Bui.  163,  October  28,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  11. 

Bui.  168,  April,  1915.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  20-22. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor.) 

Housing: 

*  Seventh  Special  Report.  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  Tenement  statistics,  pp.  574-613. 

^Eighth  Special  Report.  1895.  Housing  of  the  working  people. 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1S96.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  241,  242. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  340-343. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1S96.  Industrial  communities :  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  482—488. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Netherlands  Yeast  and 
Alcohol  Factory,  Agneta  Park,  Delft,  Holland,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
pp.  716,  717. 

*Bul.  10,  May,  1897.  Conditions  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities.  Household 
conditions,  pp.  291-304,  368,  369. 

*Bul.  14,  January,  1898.  Income,  wages,  and  rents  in  Montreal,  by  Herbert 
Brown  Ames,  pp.  39-51. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  pp.  446-452. 

*Bul.  42,  September,  1902.  The  housing  question  in  London,  1900,**  pp. 
1086-10S8. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United 
States  by  employers,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1191-1243. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Austria,  1901,**  p.  671. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  789-792. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Austria,  1902-1903,**  pp.  858-860. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908.  Italy,  1905,**  pp.  196,  197. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  Spain,  1907,**  pp.  116-123. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Connecticut,  1908,**  p.  108. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Yol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  415-445. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911. 

Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  principal  cities 
in  the  United  States,  1909,**  pp.  517-536. 

Italy,  1908,**  pp.  626-631. 
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*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  045,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  1.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  519-536. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  595-620. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  310-321. 

*Yol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories,  pp.  77-199. 

*Yol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  opera¬ 
tives,  pp.  154-161,  394,  395. 

*Vol.  XVI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  workers. 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp. 
202-209. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  (S.  Doc. 
No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  143-162,  477-485. 

Bui.  139.  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  dis¬ 
trict,  pp.  113-117. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  78,  79. 

Bui.  158,  October  15,  1914.  Government  aid  to  home  owning  and  housing 
of  working  people  in  foreign  countries. 

Hydric  sulphide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  757. 

Hydrochloric  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 

C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

♦Bill.  75,  March,  190S.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  510. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  162. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  748. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 

C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 

C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  162. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  749. 

Hydrogen  gas  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  127.  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*P»ul.  75.  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  530. 

Hygiene,  industrial.  (8ce  Sanitation  and  hygiene.) 
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Idleness.  ( See  Unemployment.) 

Illiteracy: 

*  Seventh  Special  Report.  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 

York,  and  Philadelphia. 

*  Ninth  Special  Report.  1S97.  The  Italians  in  Chicago. 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago  (Summary  of  Ninth 
Special  Report),  pp.  707-710. 

*Bul.  14,  January,  189S.  The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia :  A  social 
study,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  pp.  12-14. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland:  A  social 
study,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  65-70. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Virginia  :  A  social 
study  of  the  “  Oyster  Negro,”  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  1142-1147. 

Bui.  38.  January,  1902.  The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and 
Calumet  Plantation,  Louisiana,  by  J.  Bradford  Laws,  pp.  104-107. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio :  A  social  study,  by 
Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.,  pp.  1020-1023. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  249-251. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry. 

*Vol.  IV.  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to  work, 
pp.  124-126. 

*Vol.  XIII.  Infant  mortality  and  its  relation  to  employment  of 
mothers,  pp.  30-46. 

*Vol.  XV.  Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  159.  April,  1915.  A  factory  school  experiment,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  80-85. 

Immigrant  labor: 

*Nintli  Special  Report.  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago. 

*Bul.  9.  March,  1897.  The  padrone  system  and  padrone  banks,  by  John 
Koren,  pp.  113-129. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  (S.  Doc. 
No.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  16-20. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902  (S. 
Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  20-55.  107-110.  119. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  697-732,  784-787,  795. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Influence  of  trade-unions  on  immigrants,  by  Car- 
roll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1-S. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H, 
Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  9-68,  145-154. 

*Bul.  66.  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  502-511. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  The  Italian  on  the  land:  A  study  in  immigration,  by 
Emily  Fogg  Meade,  pp.  473-533. 
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*Bul.  72,  September.  1907. 

Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  immigrant  laborers  in  the 
United  States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  pp.  403-486. 

Economic  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  by  I.  M.  Rubinow,  pp. 
487-583. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Victor 
S.  Clark,  pp.  466-522. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910  (S. 

Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  51-62. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Yol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  83-96,  100-102. 

Bui.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  715-726. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  99-118,  618-621. 

*Yol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  43-71,  517-544. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  290,  417,  419,  615-650. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  61-67,  235,  236,  337,  338. 

*Vol.-  XIY.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill 
operatives. 

♦Yol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

Income,  family.  (See  Wages.) 

Incomes,  wages,  and  rents  in  Montreal,  by  Herbert  Brown  Ames : 

*Bul.  14,  January,  1S98.  pp.  39-51. 

Index  numbers: 

Bui.  173,  May,  1915. 

Part  I.  The  making  and  using  of  index  numbers,  by  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
pp.  5-114. 

Part  II.  Index  numbers  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
pp.  115-322. 

Index  of  labor  reports: 

Third  Special  Report.  1S93.  Analysis  and  index  of  all  reports  issued  by 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States  prior  to  November  1, 
1S92.  (New  edition  of  1902  available  for  distribution.) 

Industrial  accidents.  (See  Accidents,  industrial.) 

Industrial  combinations: 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  Trust  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  pp.  661-S31. 

Industrial  communities: 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin,  France,  by  W.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  pp.  228-264. 

♦Bill.  4,  May,  1896.  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy,  France,  by  W.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  pp.  335-359. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1S96.  Iron  and  steel  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Ger¬ 
many,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  479-517. 

*Bul.  6,  September,  1S96.  Familistere  Society  of  Guise,  France,  by  W. 
F.  Willoughby,  pp.  567-609. 
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Industrial  communities — Concluded. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896. 

Mariemont  &  Bascoup  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Belgium,  By  W.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  pp.  694-704. 

Vieille-Montagne  Zinc  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  pp.  704-714. 

Netherlands  Yeast  and  Alcohol  Factory,  Agneta  Park,  Delft,  Holland, 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  714-719. 

Chocolate  Factory  of  Menier,  Noisiel,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
p.  719. 

Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Schneider  &  Co.,  Le  Creuzot,  France,  by  W.  F. 
Willoughby,  p.  720. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903. 

Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker, 
pp.  983-1005. 

Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio:  A  social  study,  by  Richard  R.  Wright,  jr., 
pp.  1006-1044. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Report  of  the  Salvation  Army  colonies  in  the  United 
States  and  at  Hadleigh,  England,  1905,**  pp.  861-880. 

♦Bill.  70,  May,  1907.  The  Italian  on  the  land :  A  study  in  immigration,  by 
Emily  Fogg  Meade,  pp.  473-533. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton-textile  industry,  pp.  517-612. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  595-620. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  305-331. 

Industrial  conditions.  (See  Labor  conditions.) 

Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City,  by 

Charles  H.  Winslow : 

Bui.  144,  March  19,  1914. 

Industrial  courts  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  by  Helen  L.  Sumner : 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  pp.  273-464. 

Industrial  death  rates.  (See  Death  rates  in  various  industries.) 

Industrial  depressions: 

*First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Connecticut,  1908,**  p.  107. 

Industrial  diseases.  (See  Occupational  diseases.) 

Industrial  education: 

Eighth  Annual  Report.  1892.  Industrial  education. 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  254. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  510-513. 
*Bul.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Familistere  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  604-606. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  488,  489. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report.  1902.  Trade  and  technical  education. 

♦Bill.  54,  September,  1904.  Trade  and  technical  education  in  the  United 
States,  pp.  1369-1417. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  188-196. 

**  Digest  of  State  or  foreign  report. 
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Industrial  education — Concluded. 

*Bul.  02,  January,  1906.  Belgium,  1897-1901,**  pp.  309-317. 

*Bul.  07,  November,  1900.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  tlie  principal  trades, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  A.  M.  Sakolski,  pp.  752-780. 

♦Bill.  68,  January,  1907.  France,  1905,**  pp.  106-168. 

♦Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  1910.  Industrial  education. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  pp.  22-24. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Education  of  workers  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  pp.  179-191. 

Bui.  159,  April,  1915.  Short-unit  courses  for  wage  earners  and  a  factory 
school  experiment,  by  W.  A.  O’Leary  and  Charles  A.  Prosser. 

Bui.  162,  August,  1915.  Vocational  education  survey  of  Richmond,  Ya. 

Industrial  hygiene.  (See  Sanitation  and  hygiene.) 

Industrial  insurance: 

*P»ul.  67,  November,  1906.  Cost  of  industrial  insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  S.  E.  Forman,  pp.  7S1-822. 

Industrial  poisoning: 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Great  Britain,  p.  822. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  94-99. 

Switzerland,  pp.  155-157. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  337-349. 

♦Bui.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  576,  577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Netherlands,  pp.  1045,  1046. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  12-113. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  and  zinc  works,  1904,**  pp.  842- 
84S. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  190S.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
509-519,  551-582. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

*Bul.  S6,  January,  1910. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  31-146. 

Tentative  list  of  industrial  poisons,  pp.  147-10S. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911. 

Resolution  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Labor  Legislation.  Industrial  poisons,  pp.  1S9-192. 

Report  of  Illinois  commission  on  occupational  diseases,  pp.  194-202. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911. 

Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  1-188. 

White-lead  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.. 
pp.  189-259. 
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Industrial  poisoning — Concluded. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911 — Concluded. 

Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  in  New  York  State  in  1909  and 
1910,  by  John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  260-282. 

Laws  enacted  during  1911  requiring  the  report  of  occupational  dis¬ 
eases,  pp.  283-288. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  259-277. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912. 

List  of  industrial  poisons  and  other  substances  injurious  to  health 
found  in  industrial  processes. 

Act  providing  for  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches. 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory  in¬ 
spection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Bui.  165,  December  15,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  stor¬ 
age  batteries,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

(See  also  Occupational  diseases  and  specific  entries  under  each  of  the 
following-named  poisons :  Acetaldehyde,  acetate  of  lead,  acetone,  acri¬ 
dine,  acrolein,  African  boxwood,  ammonia,  amyl  acetate,  amyl  alcohol, 
aniline,  antimonate  of  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  arseniureted  hydrogen, 
benzine,  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  bromine,  carbolic  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  disulphide,  carbon  monoxide,  carbonate  of  lead,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  carbureted  hydrogen,  Cassel  yellow,  chloride  of  lime, 
chlorine,  elilorodinitrobenzol,  chromate  of  lead,  chromate  of  potassium, 
chromic  acid,  chrome  orange,  chrome  red  (basic  lead  chromate), 
chrome  yellow  (neutral  lead  chromate),  chromium,  copper,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  cyanogen  compounds,  denatured  spirit,  diazomethane, 
dimethyl  sulphate,  dinitrobenzol,  ether,  ethyl  aldehyde,  fire  damp,  fluoric 
acid,  formaldehyde,  gas  (illuminating),  hydric  sulphide,  hydrochloric 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrogen  gas,  hydrogen  sulphide, 
iodide  of  lead,  iodine,  lead,  lead  chloride,  lead  chromate,  lead  cyanide, 
lead  nitrate,  lead  oxychloride,  linseed  oil,  litharge,  manganese,  manga¬ 
nese  dioxide,  mercury,  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  bromide,  naphs  yellow, 
nitraniline,  nitric  acid,  nitrobenzine,  nitrobenzol,  nitroglycerin,  nitro- 
naphthalene,  nitrous  gases,  orange  mineral,  organic  fumes,  oxalic  acid, 
oxide  of  lead,  oxychloride  of  lead  (yellow),  Paris  green,  petroleum, 
phenol,  phenylhydrazine,  phosgene,  phosphorus,  phosphorus  sesquisul- 
phide,  phosphureted  hydrogen,  picric  acid,  pigments  of  lead,  potash, 
pyridine,  quinine,  red  oxide  of  lead,  salts  of  lead,  sodium  dichromate, 
sulphate  of  lead,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  sulphur  chloride,  sulphur 
dioxide,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  tallow, 
tar,  turpentine,  white  lead,  wood  alcohol,  zinc.) 
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Industrial  statistics: 

Bui.  11,  July,  1897.  Report  of  the  department  of  statistics  of  Indiana  on 
industrial  and  railroad  statistics  for  1895-96,**  pp.  487-491. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  1898,**  pp.  1S4-186. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Industrial  census  of  Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  830-S32. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Finland,  1890-1900,**  pp.  929-931. 

Bui.  55,  November,  1904.  Indiana,  1901,  1902,**  pp.  1638,  1639. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Virginia,  1903,**  pp.  853,  S54. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Virginia,  1903,  1904,**  pp.  150-152. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  Indiana,  1902,  1903,**  pp.  329-331. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907,  Virginia,  1905,**  pp.  994-996. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Virginia,  1906,**  pp.  606-608. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Rhode  Island,  1907,**  pp.  556,  557. 

(See  also  Manufactures,  statistics  of.) 

Industrial  survey  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  : 

Bui.  162,  August,  1915. 

Infant  mortality: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  women  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XIII.  Infant  mortality  and  its  relation  to  the  employment  of 
mothers. 

Influence  of  trade-unions  on  immigrants,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright: 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  pp.  1-8. 

Ink,  mucilage,  stove  and  shoe  polish,  etc.,  manufacture: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Insurance.  (See  Accident  insurance;  Industrial  insurance;  Life  insurance; 
Maternity  insurance;  Mutual  aid  societies;  Old  age  and  invalidity;  Sickness 
insurance;  Unemployment;  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compensation.) 

International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation: 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  foreign  countries, 
by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1080-1086. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905,**  pp.  331-333. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
and  its  publications,  pp.  169-184. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  182-193. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  on 
prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons,  prepared  for  international 
conference,  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September,  1913. 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  on 
ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and  young  persons,  prepared 
for  international  conference  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1913. 

International  convention  respecting  prohibition  of  use  of  white  phosphorus  in 
manufacture  of  matches: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  p.  146. 
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International  copyright  law  in  the  United  States,  effect  of,  by  Carroll  D. 

Wright : 

*1901.  (Report  made  in  compliance  with  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Senate  of  January  23,  1900.) 

Intimidation: 

♦Bill.  26,  January,  1900.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by 
Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  26-36. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  The  British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act  and  its  operation,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  311,  312. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts.  Laws  relating 
to  intimidation,  pp.  921-951. 

Invalidity.  ( See  Old  age  and  invalidity.) 

Iodide  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison : 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  24. 

Iodine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.'  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
p.  512. 

Iron  and  steel  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production :  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc., 
pp.  31-193,  245-263. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Ivrupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  479-517. 

♦Bui.  23,  July,  1899.  Iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate  production  in  Pennsylvania, 
1897,**  pp.  558,  559. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulations  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  233-262. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1SS1  to  1905), 
pp.  474-487,  720-733. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  France,  1904,**  p.  343. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Pennsylvania,  1906,**  pp.  602-604. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  425,  426. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  The  Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue, 
pp.  338-396. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*Vol.  II.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor,  general  tables. 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees. 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention. 

*1912.  Summary  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor — From  report  on  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  (S. 
Doc.  No.  301,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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Iron  and  steel  industry — Concluded. 

Bui.  151,  May  15,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  168,  April,  1915.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1913. 

Iron  mining,  accidents  in: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  438,  439. 

Irregularity  of  employment.  (See  Employment,  regularity  of.) 

Italian  on  the  land:  A  study  in  immigration,  by  Emily  Fogg  Meade: 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  pp.  473^533. 

Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  immigrant  laborers  in  the  United 

States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan : 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  pp.  403-486. 

Italians  in  Chicago: 

*Nintli  Special  Report.  1897. 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  Summary  of  Ninth  Special  Report,  pp.  691-727. 

J. 

Jewelry  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  657-660. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  46,  47. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  213-219. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Jute  and  jute  goods,  manufacture  of: 

*  First  Annual  Report,  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1S95-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Bill.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  762-767. 

Juvenile  delinquency: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Yol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment. 

L. 

Labor  conditions: 

(The  references  given  under  this  topic  include  only  such  articles  or 
reports  as  relate  to  labor  conditions  in  a  broad  sense.  For  references  to 
specific  conditions  see  specific  topics.) 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1S96. 

The  sweating  system,  by  Henry  White,  pp.  360-379. 

Labor  conditions  in  Germany,  1895,**  pp.  403-416. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Bill.  11,  July,  1897.  Condition  of  tbe  working  people  in  Maine,  1895,**  pp. 
492-494. 

*Bul.  14.  January,  1S98.  Report  on  labor  conditions  of  garment  workers, 
Germany,**  pp.  73-75. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898,  Condition  of  workingmen  in  Connecticut,  1897,**  pp. 
613,  614. 

*Bul.  IS,  September.  1S98.  Mechanics’  and  workingmen’s  returns,  Wis¬ 
consin,  1S95,**  pp.  704,  705. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  1-117. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900. 

The  betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  pp. 
1117-1156. 

Condition  of  railroad  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi,  pp.  1211- 
1261. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Azel  Ames,  pp. 
377-439. 

Bui.  3S,  January,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  1-94. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
663-793. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  1142-1281. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Labor  conditions  in  Hawaii,  1900,**  pp.  1487- 
1490. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  9-243. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  721-905. 
Labor  conditions  in  Java,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  906-954. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905. 

Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  723-S56. 

Labor  conditions  in  Austria,  1904,**  pp.  1047-1051. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  the  principal  trades, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  A.  M.  Sakolski,  pp.  681-780. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908. 

Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  466-522. 
*  Report  of  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  conditions  of  factory 

labor  in  India,  1907,**  pp.  568-571. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  inudstry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees. 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States.  (Sec  Woman  and  child  wage  earners,  for  titles.) 

(See  also  Children  in  industry;  Distribution  of  labor;  Hours  of  labor; 
Strikes  and  lockouts;  Unemployment;  Wages;  Woman  and  child  wage 
earners;  Women  in  industry.) 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Bui.  34.  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  pp.  473,  474. 
♦Bill.  86,  January,  1910. 

International  convention  respecting  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches*  p.  146. 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  its  publications, 
pp.  169-184. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  1S2-193. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 
(Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  international  conference 
called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September,  1913.) 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and 
young  x>ersons.  (Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  inter¬ 
national  conference  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September, 
1913.) 

/ 

Labor  contract: 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Great  Britain,  pp.  784-787. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  84,  85. 

Switzerland,  p.  138. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  328-330. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Astria,  pp. 
569-571. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Rus¬ 
sia,  pp.  1018-1020. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  234,  235. 

Queensland,  p.  258. 

Western  Australia,  pp.  264,  265. 

Ontario,  pp.  273,  274. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902  (S. 
Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  History  of  penal  labor  contract,  pp. 
12-20. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  1902.  History  of  the  penal  labor  contract,  pp.  689-697. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Java,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
926-931. 

*11111.  60,  September,  1905.  The  eight-hour  law  and  enforced  labor  contracts 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  pp.  656-662. 

Bui.  S5,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  474,  475. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
I).  Clark,  pp.  872-894. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Yol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  416-437. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  pp.  7-9. 
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*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  11-13. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  13-15. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  p.  7. 

Bu.  169,  May,  1915.  Revielw  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  17,  18,  23,  24. 

Labor  Day,  by  Miss  M.  C.  de  Graffenried : 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  pp.  873-876. 

Labor  departments  and  commissions: 

Third  Special  Report,  1893.  Analysis  and  index  of  all  reports  issued  by 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States  prior  to  November  1, 
1892. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  First  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  labor  com¬ 
mission,  1897,  1898,**  pp.  181,  182. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  378,  379. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria,  pp. 
596,  597. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  p.  234. 

New  South  Wales,  p.  24S. 

Canada  (Dominion),  pp.  272,  273. 

Ontario,  p.  295. 

*1901.  Monographs  on  social  economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition,  1901. 

*1.  The  working  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

*11.  The  value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

1902.  Index  of  all  reports  issued  by  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  March  1,  1902. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Italian  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  pp.  1233,  1234. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904 — 

The  working  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  pp.  973-989. 

Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  991-1021. 

Bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1023-1086. 

Value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1087, 
1096. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and 
1909,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  456,  457,  462,  463. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley 
I).  Clark,  pp.  1035-1037,  1051. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  870-872,  915-917. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  6,  7,  32,  33. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Bui.  1G6,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  6,  7,  27,  2S. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor.) 

Labor  disputes.  ( See  Strikes  and  lockouts.) 

Labor  legislation: 

[Labor  laws  enacted  from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States  appear  in 
Buis.  Nos.  7-9,  11-20,  22—15,  47-53,  55-82,  and  89.  The  following  list 
shows,  under  the  first  subhead,  the  compilations  and  analyses  of  United 
States  labor  laws  published  by  the  bureau.  A  second  subhead  relates 
to  foreign  labor  laws.  As  a  complete  subject  index  appears  in  connection 
with  each  compilation  of  United  States  laws  and  because  of  limited 
space,  references  in  detail  to  the  subjects  of  the  various  laws  have  not 
been  given  in  this  index.] 

United  States  laws — 

♦First  Annual  Report.  18S6.  Industrial  depressions:  Appendix  C. 
Synopsis  of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  pp.  457— 4S5. 

*  Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor.  Convict  labor  laws  in 
the  United  States,  pp.  507-604. 

*Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1886). 
Legislation  concerning  strikes,  combinations,  conspiracies,  boycotts, 
etc.,  pp.  1146-1164. 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor,  pp.  48-58.  Employers’ 
liability  laws  of  various  States. 

♦Second  Special  Report.  1S92.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States  (sec¬ 
ond  edition,  revised,  1896). 

♦Bui.  1,  November,  1S95.  Employer  and  employees  under  the  common 
law,  by  Y.  H.  Olmsted  and  S.  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  95-107. 

♦Bui.  2,  January,  1S96.  Extract  relating  to  labor  from  the  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  Utah,  p.  219. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1S96.  Abstract  of  laws  relating  to  convict  labor,  passed 
since  1885,  pp.  471-478. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.  1897.  Economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  prob¬ 
lem.  Laws  regulating  the  revenue  derived  from  liquor  production 
and  traffic,  pp.  169-267. 

*Bul.  21,  March,  1899.  Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
by  \V.  R.  Patterson.  Analysis  of  State  laws  and  city  ordinances 
regulating  pawnbroking,  p.  256. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment, 
by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  1-76. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the 
United  States,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden,  pp.  1157-1210. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1900). 
Laws  relating  to  strikes,  boycotts,  etc.,  pp.  989-1036. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  1-28. 

♦Tenth  Special  Report.  1904.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  with 
decisions  of  courts  relating  thereto. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R. 
Sewall,  pp.  558-637. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Labor  legislation  in  the  LTnited  States,  by 
G.  A.  Weber,  pp.  1421-14S6. 
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*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1531-1570. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report.  1905.  Convict  labor.  Convict-labor  laws 
of  the  United  States,  pp.  613-787. 

♦Bui.  57,  March,  1905.  The  State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund 
of  Maryland,  pp.  645-648. 

♦Bui.  61,  November,  1905. 

Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  850-856. 

Documentary  history  of  the  early  organizations  of  printers,  by 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  857-1033. 

*  Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to 
1905).  The  law  relating  to  strikes,  blacklisting,  boycotts,  etc.,  pp. 
917-960. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905 
(H.  Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong..  1st  sess. ),  pp.  319-328. 

♦Bui.  62,  January,  1906.  Laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  the  United  States,  pp.  197-265. 

♦Bui.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
on  Hawaii,  pp.  672-679. 

♦Twenty-second  Annual  Report.  1907.  Labor  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  decisions  of  courts  relating  thereto. 

♦Bui.  68,  January,  1907.  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United 
States,  by  J.  E.  Connor,  pp.  106-115. 

♦Bui.  73,  November,  1907. 

Laws  relating  to  employment  of  women  and  children,  pp.  655-816. 

Laws  relating  to  factory  inspection  and  the  health  and  safety  of 
employees,  pp.  817-986. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen's  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States.  The  legal  status  of  benefit  and  relief 
organizations,  pp.  749-793. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908.  Legal  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
their  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  1-120. 

♦Bui.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  injuries  of  artisans  and  labor¬ 
ers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  pp.  333-335. 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  513-536. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark, 
pp.  455-496. 

Laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor,  enacted  since  January  1, 
1908,  pp.  497-816. 

♦Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  1910.  Industrial  education.  Chapter 
XVI.  Laws  relating  to  industrial  education,  pp.  499-518. 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910.  International  Association  for  Labor  Legisla¬ 
tion  and  its  publications,  pp.  169-3  S4. 

♦Bui.  90,  September,  1910.  Essential  features  of  a  compensation  law; 
Chicago  conference  of  November,  1910,  pp.  715-737. 
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*Bul.  91,  November,  1910. 

Labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp. 
916-964. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp. 
1034-1051. 

Laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor,  enacted  since  January  1, 
1910,  pp.  1052-1159. 

Bui.  92,  January,  1911. 

Workmen’s  compensation  and  insurance;  laws  and  bills,  1911,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  97-181. 

Resolution  of  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Labor  Legislation,  pi).  1S2-193. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Laws  enacted  during  1911  requiring  the  report  of 
occupational  diseases,  pp.  283-288. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp. 
869-918. 

Laws  of  various  States  relating  to  labor,  enacted  since  January 
1,  1911,  pp.  9|19-1470. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  YI.  The  beginnings  of  child-labor  legislation  in  certain 
States ;  a  comparative  study. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912 
(S.  Doc.  No.  S70,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  495,  496. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Labor  legislation  of  1912. 

1913.  Mediation  and  arbitration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 
Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women 
and  young  persons. 

Bui.  126,  December  23,  1913.  Workmen’s  compensation  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

1914.  Federal  and  State  laws  relating  to  convict  labor  (S.  Doc.  No. 
494,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bui.  148,  April  10,  1914.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  de¬ 
cisions  of  courts  relating  thereto. 

Bui.  155,  September  17,  1914.  Compensation  for  accidents  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States,  pp.  10-32. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Labor  legislation  of  1914. 

Bui.  167,  April,  1915.  Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

Foreign  laws — 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor,  pp.  45-48.  Employers’ 
liability  act,  1880,  Great  Britain. 

*Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany,  pp. 
63-77,  105-152,  164-204,  304-358. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Great  Britain,  pp.  770-S35. 

France,  pp.  835-856. 
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*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Belgium,  pp.  77-136. 

Switzerland,  pp.  136-177. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  314—379. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
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United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  607-612. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  325-331. 

*Vol.  X.  History  of  women  in  trade-unions. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  (S. 
Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  62-64. 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Attitude  of  labor  toward  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain,  by  Arthur  E.  Holder,  pp.  179-202. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  30,  31. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  28-31. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  district. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  New  York  City  and  Boston. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  26-28. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  25,  26. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  42-46. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor.) 

Labor  reports,  index  of: 

Third  Special  Report.  1893.  Analysis  and  index  of  all  reports  issued 
by  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States  prior  to  November  1, 
1892.  (New  edition  of  1902  available  for  distribution.) 

Labor  statistics,  value  and  influence  of,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright: 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904,  pp.  1087-1096. 

Lace  manufacture: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  746-750. 

Land  values  and  ownership  in  Philadelphia,  by  A.  F.  Davies : 

*Bul.  50.  January,  1904.  pp.  104-131. 

Laundries: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  p.  21. 
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Lawrence  strike: 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  (S.  Doc. 
No.  S70,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Laws,  labor.  (See  Labor  legislation.) 

Lead  and  zinc  mining,  accidents  in: 

*BuL  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  439,  440. 

Lead  carbonate.  (See  White  lead.) 

Lead  carbonate  and  lead  sulphate,  solubility  of,  in  human  gastric  juice: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  22-32. 

Lead  chloride  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  24. 

Lead  chromate  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  19. 

Lead  cyanide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  24. 

Lead,  harmless  substitutes  for,  in  paint  industry: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  56-59. 

Lead  nitrate  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  24. 

Lead  oxychloride  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  24. 

Lead  poisoning: 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Bel¬ 
gium,  pp.  95-99. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  14-70. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  and  zinc  works,  1904,**  pp.  842-848. 
*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  490-503,  551-568. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  pp.  369,  370. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  163. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911. 

Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  189-192. 

Report  of  the  Illinois  commission  on  occupational  diseases,  pp.  194- 
197. 
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Lead  poisoning — Concluded. 

♦Bill.  95,  July,  1911. 

Industrial  lead  poisoning  with  descriptions  of  lead  processes  in  certain 
industries  in  Great  Britain  and  the  western  States  of  Europe,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  1-18S. 

White-lead  industry  in  the  United  States,  with  an  appendix  on  the 
lead-oxide  industry,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  1S9-259. 

Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  (actually  reported)  in  New 
York  State  in  1909  and  1910,  by  John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  260-282. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1649. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  259-277. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  749. 

Bui..  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  18-66. 

Bui.  127.  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  19. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  112,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D., 
pp.  229-232,  254,  258. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State,  two  years  ending 
August,  1913,  pp.  47,  48. 

Bui.  165,  December  15,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Lead  sulphide  ores  and  lead  sulphide,  solubility  of,  in  human  gastric  juice: 

Bui.  Ill,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  82-84. 

Leather  and  leather  goods: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1S86.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1S86). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1S94.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1SS1  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
574-5S0. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Anthrax.  Arsenic  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  48. 

Life  insurance  in  connection  with  workmen’s  dwellings: 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe.  Spain,  pp.  2373-2375. 
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Life-saving  Service,  accidents  in: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  455,  456. 

Linen  manufacture: 

'*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass,  pp.  200-205. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  483. 

Linoleum  industry: 

Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  79. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Lead  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  47. 

Linseed  oil  as  an  industrial  poison  when  mixed  with  white  lead: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  9,  10. 

Linseed  oil,  industrial  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of : 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  81. 

Liquor,  family  expenditure  for: 

*Sixtli  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  etc.  Part 
III.  Cost  of  living. 

Pig-iron  industry,  pp.  767,  11S7,  1277,  1317,  1361. 

Bar-iron  industry,  pp.  889,  1213,  1284,  1324,  1361. 

Steel  industry,  pp.  973,  1229,  1291,  1332,  1361. 

Bituminous  coal  industry,  pp.  1057,  1243,  1298,  1339,  1361. 

Coke  industry,  pp.  1121,  1243,  1305,  1347.  1361. 

Iron  ore  industry,  pp.  1155,  1269,  1310,  1354,  1361. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass.  Part  III.  Cost  of  living. 

Cotton,  pp.  1095,  1616,  1711. 

Woolen,  pp.  1339,  1645,  1721. 

Glass,  pp.  1515,  1701,  1731. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food, 
pp.  453,  509,  511. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1146,  1147. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United.  States  ( S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XYI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  workers. 

Liquor,  manufacture  of: 

First  Annual  Report.  1SS6.  Industrial  depressions. 

*Nineteentk  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Liquor  problem: 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1SS9.  Railroad  labor,  p.  21. 

*Fifth  Special  Report.  1893.  Gothenburg  system  of  liquor  traffic. 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1S96.  Report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  liquor  traffic, 
Canada,  1893,**  pp.  289-291. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report.  1897.  Economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem. 
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Liquor  problem — Concluded. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Report  of  Massachusetts  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  on  the  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  pauperism,  crime,  and  in¬ 
sanity,  1896,**  pp.  5S-67. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  (analysis  of 
Twelfth  Annual  Report),  pp.  509-551. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  pp.  4S1--4S4. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  895. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  19. 

Litharge  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  18,  19. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  17,  18. 

( See  also  Lead  poisoning.) 

Lithographing: 

*Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  719-722. 

Living  conditions: 

♦Fourth  Annual  Report,  1888.  Working  women  in  large  cities,  pp.  67,  68, 
326-350,  4S2,  4S3. 

♦Seventh  Special  Report,  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  pp.  84-102,  574-613. 

♦Eighth  Special  Report.  1S95.  The  housing  of  the  working  people. 

♦Ninth  Special  Report.  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago,  pp.  42-50. 

♦Bui.  14,  January,  1898.  The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia :  A  social 
study,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  pp.  25-30. 

♦Bui.  15,  March,  189S.  Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by 
Mary  S.  Ferguson,  pp.  141-196. 

♦Bui.  22,  May,  1899.  The  Negro  in  the  Black  Belt :  Some  social  studies,  by 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  pp.  401-417.  • 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland :  A  social 
study,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  85-100. 

♦Bui.  37,  November,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Virginia  :  A  social 
study  of  the  “  Oyster  Negro,”  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  1150-1166. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  (S.  Doc. 
No.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  20,  21,  104-106,  246-253. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  The  Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and 
Calumet  Plantation,  Louisiana,  by  J.  Bradford  Laws,  pp.  113-120. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902  (S. 
Doc.  No.  181,  52d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  55,  87-89. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  732,  764-766. 

♦Bui.  48,  September,  1903.  The  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio :  A  social  study, 
by  Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.,  pp.  1030-1033. 

♦Bui.  54,  September,  1904.  Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United 
States  by  employers,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1191-1243. 
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1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H, 
Doc.  No.  5S0,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  110-123. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Conditions  of  living  among  the  poor  (Washington, 
D.  C.),  by  S.  E.  Forman,  pp.  593-698. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  1905,  pp.  467-480. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  The  Italian  on  the  land :  A  study  in  immigration, 
by  Emily  Fogg  Meade,  pp.  473-533. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  immi¬ 
grant  laborers  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  pp.  435-477. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Victor 
S.  Clark,  pp.  501-504. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Charity  relief  and  wage  earnings,  by  S.  E. 
Forman,  pp.  876-922. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  417-445. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii  1910  (S. 
Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  42-50,  117-122. 

*Bul.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  706-714,  775-780. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  1912  (S. 
Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  145-186,  477-491. 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.,  in  1910-11,  pp.  202-216. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  517-548. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  254-295,  306-318. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  595-620. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  14,  310-321. 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories,  pp.  77-199. 

*Vol.  VII.  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to 
work,  pp.  34-39. 

*Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment,  pp. 
57-136. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  opera¬ 
tives,  pp.  154-161,  394,  395. 

*Vol.  XV.  Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women,  pp. 
90,  91. 

Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  8-13. 

Bui.  158,  October  15,  1914.  Government  aid  to  home  owning  and  housing 
of  working  people  in  foreign  countries. 

( See  also  Cost  of  living;  Housing.) 

Loan  companies: 

*Bul..  64,  May,  1906.  Conditions  of  living  among  the  poor  (District  of 
Columbia),  by  S.  E.  Forman,  pp.  622,  623. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Maryland,  1905,**  p.  425. 
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Lumber  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1S86.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

♦1S97.  White  pine  lumber  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  Carroll  I>. 

Wright  (S.  Doc.  No.  70,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1S98.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 
Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Hours  of  labor  and  wages  of  mill  and  logging  em¬ 
ployees  in  Washington,  1901,  1902,**  p.  919. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
♦Bui.  7S,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  429,  430. 

♦Bui.  129,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1890-1912,  pp.  5— S5. 

Bui.  153,  May  21,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1907  to  1913,  pp.  5-79. 

M. 

Machinery  and  hardware,  United  States: 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  pp. 
97-231. 

Machines  and  machinery: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor.  Effect  of 
machinery  upon  labor  and  cost  of  production. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  480. 

Manganese  as  an  industrial  poison: 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  517. 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  164. 

Manganese  dioxide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  750. 

Manufactures,  statistics  of : 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 
Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass. 

♦Bui.  3,  March,  1896.  Ninth  report,  Massachusetts,  1894,**  pp.  283-288. 
♦Bui.  13,  November,  1897.  Tenth  report,  Massachusetts,  1895,**  pp.  784-789. 
♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Bui.  15,  March,  1898.  Eleventh  report,  Massachusetts,  1896,**  pp.  225-230. 
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Manufactures,  statistics  of — Continued. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899. 

Indiana,  1897,  1898,**  pp.  421,  422 
New  Jersey,  1897,**  pp.  425,  426. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899. 

Massachusetts,  1895,**  pp.  561-565. 

Paper  manufacture,  Pennsylvania,  1897,**  pp.  557,  558. 

West  Virginia,  1897,**  pp,  559,  560. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  on  industrial  statistics  of  Finland,  1896,** 
pp.  569,  570. 

*Bul.  24,  September,  1S99. 

Conditions  of  manufacture  in  Connecticut,  1897,  1898,**  pp.  699-701. 
North  Carolina,  1897,**  pp.  701,  702. 

Wisconsin,  1896,  1897,**  pp.  705-707. 

Twelfth  report,  Massachusetts,  1897,**  pp.  708-712. 

*P>ul.  25,  November,  1S99. 

Maryland,  1898,**  p.  857. 

New  Jersey,  1897,**  pp.  860-862. 

Rhode  Island,  1895,**  p.  866. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900. 

Thirteenth  report,  Massachusetts,  1898,**  pp.  384-390. 

Report  of  Danish  statistical  bureau  on  manufacturing  industries  and 
handicrafts,  1897,**  pp.  391-395. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900. 

North  Carolina,  1898,**  pp.  598,  599. 

Pennsylvania,  1898,**  pp.  599-602. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Maine,  1899,**  pp.  1262,  1263. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901. 

Connecticut,  1899,**  pp.  323.  324. 

Pennsylvania,  1899,**  pp.  327-330. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  New  York,  1896-1899,**  pp.  496-498. 

*Bul.  36,  September,  1901. 

Statistics  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  pp.  959-962. 

Connecticut,  1900,**  pp.  963,  964. 

Bui.  39,  March,  1902.  Wisconsin,  1897,  1S98,**  pp.  487,  488. 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902. 

New  Jersey,  1S99,**  pp.  576-579. 

Ohio,  1900,**  pp.  5S7-589. 

Pennsylvania,  1900,**  pp.  589-592. 

Textiles,  Rhode  Island,  3898,  1899,**  p.  593. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902. 

Connecticut,  1901,**  pp.  816,  S17. 

Illinois,  1899,**  pp.  818-821. 

Iowa,  1900,**  p.  822. 

Maine,  1901,**  pp.  825-827. 

Missouri,  1900,**  p.  S27. 

Montana,  1900,**  p.  829. 

*Bul.  42,  September,  1902.  New  Jersey,  1899,**  pp.  1071-1074. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902. 

Fourteenth  report,  Massachusetts,  1899,**  pp.  1244-1252. 

North  Carolina,  1901,**  pp.  1237,  1238. 

Ohio,  1900,**  p.  1239. 

Virginia,  1900,**  p.  1242. 
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*Bnl.  44,  January,  1903. 

Michigan,  1901,**  pp.  13S,  139. 

Finland,  1900,**  pp.  146,  147. 

Factory  establishments  in  Hungary,  1899,**  pp.  149-152. 
Manufactures  in  Ontario,  1900,**  pp.  153,  154. 

Factory  establishments  in  Sweden,  1899,**  pp.  154-156. 

Bui.  45,  March,  1903. 

New  Hampshire,  1901,**  pp.  359,  360. 

Pennsylvania,  1901,**  pp.  360-364. 

Rhode  Island,  1899,**  pp.  364,  365. 

West  Virginia,  1901,**  pp.  365,  366. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Missouri,  1901,**  p.  915. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  Sixteenth  report,  Massachusetts,  1900-1901,** 
pp.  1070-1074. 

♦Bill.  49,  November,  1903. 

Connecticut,  1902,**  pp.  1341,  1342. 

Maine,  1902,**  pp.  1344-1347. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Ohio,  1901,**  pp.  155,  156. 

*Bul.  51,  March,  1904. 

Textile  manufactures,  Rhode  Island,  1900,  1901,**  pp.  436,  437. 
Virginia,  1901,**  pp.  437,  438. 

Ontario,  1901,**  pp.  444,  445. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Wisconsin,  1899-1901,**  pp.  651,  652. 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904.  New  Jersey,  1900,**  pp.  937,  93S. 

♦Bill.  55,  November,  1904. 

Illlinois,  1900,  1901,**  pp.  1636,  1637. 

Missouri,  1902,**  p.  1645. 

New  Jersey,  1900,  1901,**  pp.  1646-1648. 

Pennsylvania,  1896-1902,**  pp.  1650-1652. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905. 

Ohio,  1902,**  pp.  656,  657. 

Seventeenth  report,  Massachusetts,  1901,  1902,**  pp.  659-663. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905. 

Connecticut,  1903,**  pp.  960,  961 
Maine,  1903,**  pp.  963,  964. 

Virginia,  1902,**  pp.  965,  966. 

Austria,  1901,**  pp.  973-975. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905. 

New  Hampshire,  1903,**  pp.  323,  324. 

North  Carolina,  1903,**  pp.  325,  326. 

Rhode  Island,  1902,**  pp.  327.  328. 

*Bul.  60,  September,  1905. 

Michigan,  1903,**  pp.  665,  666. 

New  Jersey,  1902,**  pp.  672-674 
Finland,  1901,**  pp.  679,  680. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905. 

Pennsylvania,  1903,**  pp.  1036-1039. 

West  Virginia,  1903,**  pp.  1041. 

Eighteenth  report,  Massachusetts,  1903,**  pp.  1043-1046. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906. 

North  Carolina,  1904,**  pp.  292,  293. 

Ohio,  1904.**  pp.  294,  295. 
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Manufactures,  statistics  of — Continued. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906. 

Connecticut,  1904,**  pp.  503,  504. 

New  Jersey,  1904,**  pp.  513,  514. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Wisconsin,  1903,**  pp.  855,  S56. 

*Bul.  65,  July,  1906. 

Pennsylvania,  1904,**  pp.  317-321. 

Rhode  Island,  1903,**  pp.  321,  322. 

Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  323,  324. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Massachusetts,  1903,  1904,**  pp.  S23-S28. 
*Bul.  68,  January,  1907. 

North  Carolina,  1905,**  pp.  145,  146. 

Rhode  Island,  1905,**  pp.  147-150. 

Finland,  1901,**  pp.  153-161. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907. 

Maryland,  1905,**  p.  423. 

West  Virginia,  1905,**  pp.  426,  427. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907. 

Ohio,  1904,**  pp.  658,  659. 

Pennsylvania,  1905,**  pp.  660-664. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907. 

Michigan,  1904,**  pp.  334-336. 

New  Hampshire,  1905,**  pp.  338,  339. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907. 

Indiana,  1905,**  p.  5S7. 

New  Jersey,  1905,**  pp.  589-592. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907. 

Connecticut,  1906,**  pp.  9S7,  98S. 

New  Jersey,  1905,**  pp.  990,  991. 

Washington,  190.6,**  p.  998. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  190S. 

Michigan,  1906,**  pp.  17S-1S0. 

Ohio,  1906,**  pp.  181,  182. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1D0S. 

Illinois,  1904,**  pp.  592,  593. 

Missouri,  1904,**  pp.  595,  596. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908. 

Massachusetts,  1904,  1905,**  pp.  93S-943. 

North  Carolina,  1906,**  pp.  944-946. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908. 

Missouri,  1905,**  p.  357. 

Wisconsin,  1905,**  pp.  362,  363. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908. 

Missouri,  1907,**  pp.  553,  554. 

Bulgaria,  1904,**  pp.  559-564. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908. 

New  Jersey,  1906.**  pp.  930,  931. 

Ohio,  1907,**  p.  934. 

*Bul.  SO,  January,  1909.  New  Hampshire,  1907,**  pp.  91,  92. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909. 

Massachusetts,  1905,  1907,**  pp.  389-395. 

Pennsylvania,  1907,**  pp.  396-400, 

Belgium,  1907,**  pp.  401-403. 
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Manufactures,  statistics  of — Concluded. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909. 

New  Jersey,  1906,**  pp.  643-645. 

Rhode  Island,  1905,  1906,**  p.  648. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Missouri,  1907,**  pp.  397,  398. 

*Bul.  S6,  January,  1910. 

Massachusetts,  1908,**  pp.  210,  211. 

North  Carolina,  1908,**  pp.  21S-220. 

Virginia,  1906,  1907,**  pp.  221,  222. 

Washington,  1908,**  p.  224. 

West  Virginia,  1907,**  pp.  224,  225. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910. 

Ohio,  1908,**  p.  634. 

Oklahoma,  1908,  1909,**  pp.  636,  637. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910. 

Pennsylvania,  1908,**  pp.  843-845. 

Virginia,  1907,  1908,**  pp.  846,  847. 

Wisconsin,  1906,  1907,**  p.  850. 

Marble  and  stone  work: 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  6SS-691. 

Marriage  and  divorce: 

*  First  Special  Report.  1889.  Marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  States, 
1867  to  1886,  including  an  appendix  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce 
in  certain  countries  in  Europe. 

Match  industry,  phosphorus  poisoning  in: 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Belgium,  pp.  94,  95. 

Switzerland,  pp.  156,  157. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  337—339. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria,  pp. 
576,  577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Netherlands,  pp.  1045,  1046. 

Denmark,  p.  1068. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 

Phosphorus,  pp.  519,  520,  574-576. 

*Bul.  80.  January,  1909.  Italy,  1903,  1904,**  pp.  114-116. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  31-140. 

Regulation  of  the  match  industry  in  Switzerland,  pp.  141-144. 

British  white  phosphorus  matches  prohibition  act.  1908,  p.  145. 
International  convention  respecting  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white 
(yellow)  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  p.  146. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld,  p.  147. 
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Match  industry,  phosphorus  poisoning  in — Concluded. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  Act  providing  for  a  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches 
and  for  prohibiting  their  import  or  export. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  pp.  123, 
250,  25S,  273,  274. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 

Hoffman.  Phosphorus  poisoning.  New  York  State,  p.  4S. 

(See  also  Phosphorus  poisoning.) 

Matches,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

*  Thirteent  h  Annual  Report.  189S.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Maternity  insurance: 

^Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany,  pp.  59, 
60,  67,  265. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 

sation  systems  in  Europe. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of 
Germany,  pp.  541,  542. 

Bui.  102,  July  15,  1912.  British  national  insurance  act,  1911,  pp.  14,  23, 
84,  85. 

Bui.  103,  August  1,  1912.  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  p.  9. 

Mattresses,  pillows,  and  spring  beds,  manufacture  of: 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Mediation  and  arbitration.  (See  Conciliation  and  arbitration.) 

Medical  service.  (See  Hospital  and  medical  service.) 

Men’s  furnishing  goods: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Mercury  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  518,  519. 

*  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 

sation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1650. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  164. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  750. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 
Great  Britain,  pp.  65,  68. 

Germany,  p.  123. 

France,  p.  183. 

Austria,  pp.  232,  245. 

Switzerland,  p.  274. 
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Mercury  as  an  industrial  poison — Concluded. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State,  two  years  ending 
August,  1913,  p.  48. 

Metal  trades: 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  424,  425. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  644-648. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  17,  18. 
*Bul.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907  to 

1912. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15, 

1913. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Metallic  dust,  diseases  of  workers  exposed  to: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
477-481. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  644-681. 

Metals  and  metallic  goods: 

*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor.  (Iron  pipe, 
forgings,  and  chains.) 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries — 

Hardware  and  metal  specialties,  pp.  180-194. 

Jewelry,  pp.  213-219. 

Needles  and  pins,  pp.  219-231. 

Nuts,  bolts,  and  screws,  pp.  231-241. 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware,  pp.  295-306. 

Methyl  alcohol.  (See  Wood  alcohol.) 

Methyl  bromide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  751. 

Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Victor  S.  Clark: 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908,  pp.  466-522. 
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Michigan  copper  district  strike: 

Bui.  139.  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  district. 

Millwork: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  430,  431. 

*Bul.  129,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1890  to  1912,  pp.  86-122. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15, 
1913. 

Bui.  153,  May  21,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  millwork, 
and  furniture  industries,  1907  to  1913,  pp.  80-104. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Mine  labor: 

*  Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

*Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  The  anthracite  mine  laborers,  by  G.  O.  Virtue, 
pp.  728-774. 

*Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Statistics  of  mines  and  mine  inspection  in  Tennessee, 
1898,**  pp.  602,  603. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

*Bul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  pp. 
437-683. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Colorado,  1901,**  pp.  912,  913. 

*Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal-mine  labor  in  Europe. 

*1905.  Report  on  labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  from  1880 
to  1904,  inclusive  (S.  Doc.  No.  122,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

*Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  and  zinc  mines,  1903,**  pp.  842- 
848. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  France,  1904,**  pp.  340-342. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Health  of  Cornish  miners,  Great  Britain,  1902, 
1903,**  pp.  603-605. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
523-526. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  pp.  369,  370. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  436-442. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Italy,  1905,  1906,**  pp.  937-941. 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Great  Britain,  pp.  1650,  1651. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  468-471. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  Minnesota,  1907,  1908,**  p.  213. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  1042,  1043. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911.  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  889-891. 
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Mine  labor — Concluded. 

1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Fa.,  in  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong..  2d  sess.). 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  17,  18. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  17. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  district. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914.  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  16. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  23. 

Mineral  dust,  diseases  of  workers  in: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  477-481. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  681-726. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D..  p.  18. 

Miners’  asthma: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  p. 
525. 

Miners’  phthisis: 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Health  of  Cornish  miners,  1902.**  p.  604. 

Minimum  wage: 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Report  of  commission  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  minimum-wage  scale  and  municipal 
employees,  May,  1896,**  pp.  761-764. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  New 
Zealand,  pp.  205,  207-234. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories,  work¬ 
rooms,  and  shops,  Victoria,  1900,**  pp.  152-159. 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902. 

Working  of  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  in  New 
Zealand  and  Victoria,  1901,**  pp.  552-560. 

Compulsory  arbitration  act  of  New  South  Wales,  pp.  561-574. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  • 

Labor  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  1198-1214. 

Industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act  of  New  Zealand,  pp.  1282- 
1311. 

*  Eleventh  Special  Report,  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  pp. 
56,  57. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  60-78. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  1-85. 

Minimum  wage  act,  1908,  New  South  Wales,  pp.  86.  87. 

Victoria,**  p.  110. 
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Minimum  wage — Concluded. 

*Bul.  SO,  January,  1909 — Concluded. 

Reports  of  select  committee  on  home  work,  1907,  Great  Britain, 
1908,**  pp.  104-110. 

Report  of  Mr.  Ernest  Ayes  on  wage  boards  and  industrial  conciliation 
and  arbitration  acts  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,**  pp.  110,  111. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  British  trade  boards  act,  1909,  pp.  180-188. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  II.  Winslow. 
Protocol  rates,  pp.  124,  154,  and  folders. 

Bnl.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity,  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone.  Protocol  rates,  pp.  12-15,  301-304. 

Bui.  167,  April,  1915.  Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue: 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909,  pp.  338-396. 

Monetary  systems: 

*Bul.  2,  January,  1896.  Notes  concerning  the  money  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  by  W.  C.  Hunt,  pp.  1S1-196. 

Monographs  on  social  economics,  1901.  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition: 

*1.  The  working  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

*11.  The  value  and  influence  of  labor  statistics,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

*111.  Employer  and  employee  under  the  common  law,  by  Victor  H.  Olm¬ 
sted  and  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 

*IV.  Present  status  of  employers’  liability  in  the  United  States,  by  Stephen 
D.  Fessenden. 

*V.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 

*VI.  Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  Edward  Mussey  Hartwell. 

Mortality  statistics: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  859-875. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
471-638. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XIII.  Infant  mortality  and  its  relation  to  the  employment  of 

•  mothers. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  opera¬ 
tives. 

(See  also  Death  rates  in  various  industries.) 

Municipal  dust,  diseases  of  workers  exposed  to: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
495-497. 

Municipal  employees: 

*1910.  Pension  funds  for  municipal  employees  and  railroad  pension  systems 
in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  427,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Germany,  1902-1907,**  pp.  85S-867. 
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Municipal  or  cooperative  restaurant  of  Grenoble,  France,  by  C.  O.  Ward : 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897,  pp.  594-601. 

Municipal  ownership  and  enterprises: 

Bui.  11,  July,  1S97.  Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  E.  M.  Hartwell,  pp. 
434— 1S6. 

*1901.  Monographs  on  social  economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition,  1901.  Public  baths  in  Europe, 
by  E.  M.  Hartwell. 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  The  municipal  or  cooperative  restaurant  of 
Grenoble,  France,  by  C.  O.  Ward,  pp.  594-601. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  1899.  Water,  gas,  and  electric  light  plants 
under  private  and  municipal  ownership. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Electric  light  and  power,  gas,  and  water  plants. 
New  York,  1897,**  pp.  120-122. 

*Bul.  21,  March,  1899. 

Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  United  States,  by  W.  R.  Patterson,  pp. 
173-310. 

Electric  lighting,  gas,  and  water  plants  in  Michigan,  1897,**  pp.  313, 
314. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Public  baths  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1245-1367. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906.  Municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Howe,  pp.  1-123. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United 
States,  by  J.  E.  Connor,  pp.  1-115. 

(See  also  Statistics  of  cities.) 

Musical  instruments,  manufacture  of: 

*First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Mutual  aid  societies: 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1S96.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  246-250. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  346-350. 

*Bul.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Familistere  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  596-604. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Yieille-Montagne  Zinc 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  708-711. 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1897.  The  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  II. 
Gore,  pp.  130-148. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  pp.  552-596. 

*Bul.  19,  November,  1S98.  Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the 
printing  trade,  by  W.  S.  Waudby,  pp.  829-851. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Railroad  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1073-1076. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902. 

The  True  Reformers,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  807-814. 

Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  760-764. 
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Mutual  aid  societies — Concluded. 

*  Twenty- third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

( See  also  Benefit  and  retirement  systems.) 

Mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parents  and  children,  guardianship,  etc.,  under 
the  law,  by  F.  J.  Stimson : 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1S97,  pp.  569-593. 

N. 

Nails,  manufacture  of: 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
p.  479. 

Naphs  yellow  (antimonate  of  lead)  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Naphtha  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  514-516. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D.,  pp.  11,  12. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  20. 

Nations  of  Antwerp,  by  J.  Howard  Gore : 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898,  pp.  597-612. 

Navigation,  accidents  in: 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  449-453. 

Needle  polishers: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D,, 
p.  479. 

Needles  and  pins,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

“'Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  219-231. 

Negroes,  studies  and  statistics  of: 

*Bul.  10,  May,  1897.  Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities,  pp.  257-374. 

*Bul.  14,  January,  1898.  The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia :  A  social 
study,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  pp.  1-38. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899.  The  Negro  in  the  black  belt :  Some  social  sketches, 
by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  pp.  401-417. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland:  A  social 
study,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  43-102. 
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Negroes,  studies  and  statistics  of — Concluded. 

Bill.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  471-473. 

Bill.  35,  July,  1901.  The  Negro  landowner  of  Georgia,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt 
Du  Bois,  pp.  647-777. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Virginia  :  A  social 
study  of  the  “  Oyster  Negro,”  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  1115-1170. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Negroes  of  Cinclaire  Central  Factory  and  Calu¬ 
met  Plantation,  Louisiana,  by  J.  Bradford  Laws,  pp.  95-120. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  The  True  Reformers,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp. 
807-814. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  Negroes  of  Xenia,  Ohio :  A  social  study,  by 
Richard  R.  Wright,  jr.,  pp.  1006-1044. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906.  Maryland,  1904,**  p.  509. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Maryland,  1904  and  1905,**  p.  425. 

Netting  and  seines,  manufacture  of: 

*Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Night  work: 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  810,  811. 

France,  p.  845. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Russia,  pp.  1021-1024. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R. 
Sewall,  pp.  503-506,  567,  568. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Laws  relating  to  child  labor  in  European  countries, 
1897-1903,**  pp.  302-319. 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  70,  71. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Italy,  1906,**  pp.  651,  657. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  pp.  24-38,  132-135. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  383,  384,  533-535. 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  pp.  13,  15,  75-86,  153. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolution  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  184,  185. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911.  Hours  of  labor  of  men,  women,  and  children  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  in  Austria,  1906,**  pp.  580-583. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  ( S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ) . 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  284-293. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  104-111,  386-389. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  143,  144. 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories,  pp.  201-216. 

*Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment,  pp. 
113-136. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions,  pp.  157-217. 
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Night  work — Concluded. 

Bnl.  11G,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  38,  63-65. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 
(Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  international  conference 
called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September,  1913.) 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price.  (See 
also  Labor  legislation.) 

Nitrous  gases  as  industrial  poisons: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  751. 

Nitric  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  510. 

Nitrobenzine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  165. 

Nitrobenzol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  514,  515. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  751. 

Nitroglycerin  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  752. 

Nitronaphthalene  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  752. 

Nitrous  gases  as  industrial  poisons: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  165. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  753. 

Nuts,  bolts,  and  screws,  manufacture  of: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  NI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  33-35. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  231-241. 

o. 

Occupational  diseases: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  and  zinc  works,  1904,**  pp. 
842-848. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Health  of  Cornish  miners,  1902,**  pp.  603-605. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
476-523,  551-568. 
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Occupational  diseases — Continued. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  pp.  369.  370. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  633-875. 

♦Bui.  SO,  January,  1909. 

Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  pp.  103, 
104. 

Match  industry,  Italy,  1905,**  pp.  115,  116. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
471-638. 

♦Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops, 
Great  Britain,  190S,**  pp.  137-141. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe,  Great  Britain,  pp.  1649-1651. 

♦Bill.  86,  January,  1910. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  31-146. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld,  pp.  147-168. 

♦Bill.  92,  January,  1911.  Report  of  Illinois  commission  on  occupational 
diseases,  pp.  194-202. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911. 

Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  1-188. 

The  white-lead  industry  in  the  United  States,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  189-259. 

Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  in  New  York  State  in  1909  and 
1910,  by  John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  260-282. 

Laws  enacted  during  1911  requiring  the  report  of  occupational  dis¬ 
eases,  pp.  283-288. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  911,  912. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  237-277. 

*Vol.  XIY.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  opera¬ 
tives. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912. 

List  of  industrial  poisons  and  other  substances  injurious  to  hen  1th 
found  in  industrial  processes,  pp.  733-759. 

Act  providing  for  a  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches  and  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  import  or  export,  pp.  760-762. 

Bui.  101,  July  1,  1912.  Care  of  tuberculous  wage  earners  in  Germany,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by  Lind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  p.  30. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D. 
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Occupational  diseases — Concluded. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price. 

Bui.  165,  December  15,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  for  which  compensation  is  provided  under 
British  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  1906,  p.  122. 

Bui.  166,  December  15.  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  25. 

(See  also  Industrial  poisoning  and  specific  entries  undereach  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  diseases:  Ankylostomiasis;  anthracosis;  anthrax;  black  lung;  brass 
founders’  ague;  caisson  disease,  or  “bends”;  catarrhs;  chimney  sweep¬ 
ers’  cancer ;  cotton-mill  anemia ;  eczema ;  flock  fever ;  glassworkers’ 
cataract ;  grinders’  asthma  and  grinders’  rot ;  hookworm  disease ;  miners’ 
asthma;  miners’  phthisis;  shoddy  fever;  telegraphers’  cramp;  trachoma; 
tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases.) 

Oil,  cottonseed  and  linseed,  manufacture  of: 

*Nineteentli  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum  industry,  injurious  conditions  in: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  70-84. 

Old  age  and  invalidity: 

^Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany.  Chap¬ 
ter  IV.  The  law  of  compulsory  insurance  against  old  age  and  invalidity, 
pp.  153-204,  270-275. 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1S96.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  242-246. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  343-345. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1S96.  Industrial  communities :  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  492-498. 

*Bul.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Familist^re  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  597-599. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communtiies:  Various  communities,  by 
V/.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  700,  708,  717,  718. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
pp.  49,  50. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  p.  570. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

France,  p.  62. 

Belgium,  p.  86. 

Saxony,  p.  107. 

Switzerland,  p.  115. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade-unions,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Bern  is,  pp.  361-400. 
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Old  age  and  invalidity — Continued. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Report  of  the  imperial  insurance  bureau  of  Germany 
on  invalidity  pensions,  1S96,**  pp.  570-573. 

*Bul.  24.  September,  1899.  Report  of  the  French  labor  bureau  on  em¬ 
ployers’  superannuation  funds  in  manufacturing  establishments,  1896, 
1897,**  pp.  719-722. 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  Provision  for  old  age  by  Government  action  in  cer¬ 
tain  European  countries,  1899,**  p.  888. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Belgium,  1900,**  p.  335. 

♦Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal-mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  66-73. 

Belgium,  pp.  148-157. 

France,  pp.  217-220. 

Germany,  pp.  352-358. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  455-461. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 
Old-age  pensions,  pp.  162-164. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  604-608. 

Austria,  1901,**  pp.  668-673. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  759-769,  826-848. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

♦Bill.  78,  September,  1908.  British  old-age  pensions  act  of  1908,  pp.  549-552. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  395-413. 

Belgium,  pp.  494-535. 

Denmark,  pp.  623-649. 

France,  pp.  831-945. 

Germany,  pp.  1354-1444. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1671-1695. 

Italy,  pp.  1862-1904. 

Russia,  pp.  2254-2313. 

Spain,  pp.  2359-2372. 

Sweden,  pp.  2420-2427. 

*1910.  fcflvil-service  retirement,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  by  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  290,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Civil-service  retirement,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  by  Herbert  D. 
Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  420,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Pension  funds  for  municipal  employees  and  railroad  pension  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  427,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Bill.  91,  November,  1910.  Old  age  and  invalidity  pension  laws  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Australia,  pp.  965-1033. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees,  pp.  455^61. 
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Old  age  and  invalidity — Concluded. 

♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911, 
of  Germany,  translated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  683-718. 

Bui.  107,  September  3,  1912.  Laws  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany,  pp.  14,  15,  19. 

Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General  on  questions  affecting  labor: 

♦Bui.  6S,  January,  1907,  pp.  173-180. 

♦Bui.  74,  January,  1908,  pp.  19S-205. 

♦Bill.  79,  November,  1908,  pp.  950-952. 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910,  pp.  295-309. 

♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911,  pp.  775-778. 

♦Bui.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affecting  labor, 
1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  32-51. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor.  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  29-34. 

Optical  goods,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Organic  dust,  diseases  of  workers  exposed  to: 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
498-627. 

Organic  fumes  as  industrial  poisons: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

Organizations,  labor.  (See  Labor  organizations.) 

Output,  restriction  of: 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 

♦Bui.  62,  January,  1906.  Conciliation  in  the  stove  industry,  by  John  P. 
Frey  and  John  R.  Commons,  pp.  177-180. 

Overstrain.  (See  Fatigue  as  related  to  accident  occurrence;  Physical  strain.) 

Overtime: 

♦Bui.  20,  January,  1S99.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  Saxony,  pp.  101-103. 

♦Bui.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1044-1047. 

♦Bui.  71,  July,  1907.  Austria,  1903,  1904,**  pp.  340. 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  51,  72,  152,  178,  35S, 
502. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.),  pp.  128-135,  160-169,  172-179. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  11-16. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  20,  21,  193-202. 
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Overtime — Concluded. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  275-284. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  109-117. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  111-122,  389-398. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  142,  143. 

*Vol.  Y.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories,  pp.  201-216. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  13-15,  22-25,  31,  33. 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and 
young  persons.  (Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  inter¬ 
national  conference  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September, 
1913.)  Regulations  as  to  overtime,  pp.  14-43. 

Bui.  119,  May  5,  1913.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of 
Wisconsin,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone,  pp.  177-180,  304. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

Oxalic  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  754. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D.,  p.  14. 

Oxide  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  18. 

Oxychloride  of  lead,  yellow,  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  20. 

Oyster-canning  industry: 

^Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  45-51. 

Oyster  Negro.  (See  Negroes,  studies  and  statistics  of.) 

P. 

Padrone  system: 

*Ninth  Special  Report.  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago,  pp.  49,  50. 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1897.  The  padrone  system  and  padrone  banks,  by  John 
Koren,  pp.  113-129. 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  The  Italians  in  Chicago,  pp.  726,  727. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  immi¬ 
grant  laborers  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  pp.  435-456. 
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Paint  manufacture: 

thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

^Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Painters*  trade: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  22-26. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  p.  189. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911. 

Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  20-34,  146-148,  177-180. 

Deaths  from  industrial  lead  poisoning  (actually  reported)  in  New 
York  State  in  1909  and  1910,  by  John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  260-282. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Lead,  arsenic,  and  wood  alcohol  poisoning,  New  York  State, 
pp.  47,  48. 

Panama  Canal: 

*Bul.  60,  September,  1905.  The  eight-hour  law  and  enforced  labor  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  pp.  656-4362. 

Bui.  155,  September  17,  1914.  Compensation  for  accidents  to  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

Paper  bags,  manufacture  of: 

thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Paper  boxes,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades,  pp.  53,  54. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  241-258. 

Paper  hangers,  diseases  of : 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  714-716. 

Paper  industry: 

*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899. 

Production  of  paper  and  pulp  in  the  United  States,  January  1  to 
June  30,  1898,  pp.  546-550. 

Paper  manufacture  in  Pennsylvania,  1897,**  p.  557. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of 
food. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
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Paper  industry — Concluded. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

♦Bill.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  768-771. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

Parents,  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  children  and,  under  the  law,  by  F.  J. 

Stimson  : 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897,  pp.  569-593. 

Paris  green  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  493. 

Pawnbroking  and  pawnshops: 

*Bul.  1,  November,  1895.  Minnesota,  1893,**  pp.  71,  72. 

*Bul.  21,  March,  1899.  Pawnbroking  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  by 
W.  R.  Patterson,  pp.  173-310. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
759,  760. 

Pension  and  relief  funds: 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  242-246. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  343-345. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities.  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  48S-499. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Various  communities,  by 
W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  700-719. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  John¬ 
son,  pp.  39-57. 

*BuL  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  pp.  552-596. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

France,  pp.  62-66. 

Belgium,  pp.  85-87. 

Saxony,  pp.  105-110. 

Switzerland,  pp.  115-117. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Germany,  1891  to  1896,**  pp.  570-573. 

*Bul.  24,  September,  1899.  France,  1895  and  1896,**  pp.  719-722. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1072-1098. 

♦Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal-mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  63-77. 

Belgium,  pp.  145-158. 

France,  pp.  216-235. 

Germany,  pp.  335-358. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  455-461. 

♦Bill.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  162-164. 
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Pension  and  relief  funds — Concluded. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  604-608. 

Austria,  1901,**  pp.  668-675. 

*Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States,  pp.  274,  382,  744,  771. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  British  old-age  pensions  act  of  1908,  pp.  549- 
552. 

*Twenty-fourtli  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

*1910.  Civil-service  retirement,  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  by  Herbert 
D.  Brown,  1910  (S.  Doc.  No.  290,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Civil-service  retirement,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  by  Herbert 
D.  Brown  (S.  Doc.  No.  420,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*1910.  Pension  funds  for  municipal  employees  and  railroad  pension  systems 
in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  427,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Bul,  91,  November,  1910. 

Old  age  and  invalidity  pension  laws  of  Germany,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia,  pp.  965-1033. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  1049. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  455-461. 

Bui.  107,  September  3,  1912.  Law  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany,  pp.  16,  17. 

(See  also  Labor  legislation.) 

Peonage: 

*  Second  Special  Report.  1896.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  p.  1197. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  27-31. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902  (S. 
Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  12-20. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  pp. 
689-697. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  775,  776. 

*Bul.  60,  September,  1905.  The  eight-hour  law  and  enforced  labor  contracts 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  pp.  661,  662. 

1912.  Report  on  the  miners’  strike  in  the  bituminous  coal  field  in  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Pa.,  in  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
p.  93. 

Bui.  148,  Part  II,  April  10,  1914.  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  pp.  1345, 
2355,  2408,  2423. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  26. 

Petroleum  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  513. 
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Petroleum  as  an  industrial  poison — Concluded. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  y>.  754. 

Bui.  120.  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  11,  12. 

Petroleum  refining: 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Phenol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  754. 

Phenylhydrazine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  754. 

Phosgene  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  755. 

Phosphate  industry  of  the  United  States: 

♦Sixth  Special  Report.  1S93. 

Phosphorus  poisoning : 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  94,  95. 

Switzerland,  pp.  156,  157. 

♦Bui.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  337-339. 

♦Bui.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  576,  577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Netherlands,  pp.  1045,  1046. 

Denmark,  p.  1068. 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  519,  520,  574-576. 

♦Bui.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906,  *♦  pp.  369,  370. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe.  Great  Britain,  p.  1650. 

♦Bui.  80,  January,  1909.  Report  on  the  match  industry,  Italy,  1903,  1904,** 
.  pp.  115,  116. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops,  Great  Britain,  1908,**  p.  141. 

♦Bui.  S6,  January,  1910. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  31-146. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld,  p.  166. 

♦Bui.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  p.  182. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

♦Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  485,  486. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912- 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  755. 

Act  providing  for  a  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches  and  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  import  or  export,  pp.  760-762. 
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Phosphorus  poisoning — Concluded. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State,  two  years 
ending  August,  1913,  p.  48. 

Phosphorus  sesquisulphide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  756. 

Phosphureted  hydrogen  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  756. 

Photographs  and  photographic  materials: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1S95-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Physical  deterioration: 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Report  of  the  interdepartmental  committee  on 
physical  deterioration,  Great  Britain,  1904,**  pp.  438,  439. 

Physical  strain: 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (8.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  pp.  45^1S,  59-76. 

*1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  333-376. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  47-59,  111-122,  437-447. 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries,  pp.  26-63. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  pp.  18-29. 

(See  also  Fatigue  as  related  to  accident  occurrence;  Speed  and  severity  of 
work. ) 

Picric  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 

p.  166. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  756. 

Pigments  of  lead  as  industrial  poisons: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  18-22. 

Planing  mills: 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Plasterers,  diseases  of: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  711-714. 

Plumbers’  supplies,  manufacture  of: 

"-Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Plumbing: 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  p.  78. 

Plumbism.  (See  Lead  poisoning.) 

Poisons.  ( See  Industrial  poisoning.) 
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Polishers,  diseases  of: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  479. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  649-652. 

Porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware,  manufacture  of: 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Potash  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  14. 

Pottery  industry: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  663-708, 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1906.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  59-61. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  559-563. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  701-708. 

♦Bui.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  34-58. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  258-276. 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory  in¬ 
spection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D.,  p.  230. 

Poverty  and  relief  measures: 

*Bul.  2,  January,  1896.  The  poor  colonies  of  Holland,  by  J.  Howrard  Gore, 
pp.  113-126. 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Poor  relief.  Connecticut,  1895,**  pp.  265,  266. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  Farm  colonies  of  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Com¬ 
mander  Booth  Tucker,  pp.  983-1005. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Charity  relief  and  wage  earnings  (District  of 
Columbia),  by  S.  E.  Forman,  pp.  876-922. 

Preferential  union  shop: 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Wins¬ 
low,  pp.  215-217. 

Bui.  144,  March  19,  1914.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  II.  Winslow,  p.  57. 
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Preferential  union  shop — Concluded. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  9,  36-45. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone,  p.  302. 

Prices : 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Prices  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  for  the  years 
1201  to  1800,**  pp.  301-304. 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks.  Market  prices  before  and  after  combination,  pp.  708-765,  813- 
831. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in 
Manila,  pp.  29-42. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Beef  prices,  by  Fred  C.  Croxton,  pp.  794-806. 

Bui.  45,  March,  1903.  Graded  prices  in  Massachusetts,  1816-1891,**  pp. 
357,  358. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910.  Prices  of  wheat,  bread,  etc.,  in  Milan,  Italy,  1801- 
1908,**  pp.  599-607. 

Bui.  170,  May,  1915.  Foreign  food  prices  as  affected  by  the  war. 

(See  also  Cost  of  living;  Wholesale  prices;  Retail  prices.) 

Print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries: 

*  First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Printing  trades: 

*Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1S81  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S7  to  1S94). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  19,  November,  1S98.  Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the 
printing  trade,  by  W.  S.  Waudby,  pp.  829-851. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  344—346. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report.  1900.  Wages  in  commercial  countries. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report.  1902.  Trade  and  technical  education. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  33-95,  737-747. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Documentary  history  of  the  early  organizations 
of  printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  857-1033. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1905). 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  190S.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States,  pp.  152,  182,  684,  714. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  493-508. 


*  Supply  exhausted.  **  Digest  of  State  or  foreign  report. 
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Printing  trades — Concluded. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  G67-676. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  1910.  Industrial  education. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  191,  192. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  64-70. 
*Bul.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May 
15,  1913. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Lead  poisoning,  New  York  State,  p.  47. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Prison  labor.  (See  Convict  labor.) 

Private  and  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities: 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report.  1899.  Water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants 
under  private  and  municipal  ownership. 

Private  and  public  debt  in  the  United  States,  by  George  K.  Holmes : 

♦Bui.  1,  November,  1895.  Pp.  48-59. 

Production,  cost  of.  (See  Cost  of  production.) 

Profit  sharing: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions :  Profit  sharing,  pp. 
279-286. 

♦Eighth  Special  Report.  1895.  The  housing  of  the  working  people,  p.  339. 
♦Bui.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Familist&re  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  582-589. 

♦Bui.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Netherlands  Yeast  and 
Alcohol  Factory,  Agneta  Park,  Delft,  Holland,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby, 
p.  716. 

♦Bui.  31,  November,  1900. 

The  betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  pp. 
1138-1140,  1147,  1150,  1151. 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi.  System  of 
gain  sharing  in  the  stations,  pp.  1232-1254. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  445,  446. 

Bui  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike, 

by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1158,  1159,  1205. 

✓ 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  461-469. 

♦1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  343-345. 

Bui.  123,  May  15,  1913.  Employers’  welfare  work,  by  Elizabeth  I^ewis 
Otey,  pp.  32,  39,  60,  69. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Prohibited  occupations : 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Cliild-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 
Austria,  pp.  15-19. 

Belgium,  pp.  104-107. 

France,  pp.  154,  155,  163-166,  173,  216,  217. 

Germany,  pp.  242,  243,  252-263,  271-274. 

Italy,  pp.  324,  325. 

Switzerland,  pp.  343,  344,  364,  367. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

(See  also  Dangerous  and  injurious  occupations.) 

Protection  of  workers  in  their  employment: 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897.  The  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  in 
the  United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  549-568. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  795-798. 

France,  pp.  849,  850. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900. 

Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden, 
pp.  1-76. 

Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Belgium,  pp.  85-104. 

Switzerland,  pp.  146-168. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  335-349. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  575-577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Russia,  pp.  1020,  1021. 

Netherlands,  pp.  1041,  1046. 

Italy,  pp.  1052,  1053. 

Sweden,  pp.  1065,  1066. 

Denmark,  pp.  1067-1069. 

*1901.  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessen¬ 
den.  No.  V  of  monographs  on  social  economics.  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  exhibit. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  Accidents  to  labor  as  regulated  by  law  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  1-28. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  178-183. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  237-239. 

South  Australia,  p.  249. 

Queensland,  pp.  259,  260. 

Ontario,  pp.  277-279. 

Quebec,  pp.  296-301. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  1-131. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  R. 
Sewall,  pp.  561-565. 
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Protection  of  workers  in  their  employment — Continued. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907.  Laws  relating  to  factory  inspection  and  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees,  pp.  817-986. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
472-591. 

*BuI.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  833-843. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark.  Safety  of  employees,  pp.  463-474. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match  industry  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  B.  Andrews,  pp.  31-146. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld,  pp.  153,  154. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz, 
pp.  1-413. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark.  Safety  appliances  on  railroads,  p.  1043. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention. 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  139-141. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911.  Attitude  of  Massachusetts  manufacturers  toward 
the  health  of  their  employees,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  4SS-5G0. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark.  Safety  devices,  pp.  888,  889. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  367-596. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  321-328. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  270,  271. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  208-212. 

*Vok  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  16-26. 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries,  pp.  10-14,  19-24. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912. 

List  of  industrial  poisons,  pp.  758,  759. 

Act  providing  for  a  tax  on  white  phosphorus  matches  and  for  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  import  or  export,  pp.  760-762. 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and 
young  persons. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D..  pp.  60-66. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dust  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Protection  of  workers  in  their  employment — Concluded. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory 
inspection  in  cretain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by  Bind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark.  Safety  devices,  p.  16. 

Bui.  167,  April,  1915.  Minimum  wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  by  Charles  H.  Verrill. 

Protocol  agreements: 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  210-270. 

Bui,  144,  March  19,  1914.  Industrial  court  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stan¬ 
dardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  cloak, 
suit,  and  skirt  industry,  New  York  City  and  Boston,  pp.  7-108. 

(See  also  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees.) 

Prussic  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  167. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  747. 

Public  baths: 

Bui.  11,  July,  1S97.  Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  E.  M.  Hartwell,  M.  D., 
pp.  434-4S6. 

*1901.  Public  baths  in  Europe,  by  E.  M.  Hartwell,  M.  D.  No.  VI  of  mono¬ 
graphs  on  social  economics.  United  States  Department  of  Labor  exhibit, 
Pan  American  Exposition,  1901. 

*Bul.  54,  September.  1904.  Public  baths  in  the  United  States,  by  G.  W.  W. 
Hanger,  pp.  1245-1367. 

Public  utilities  and  public  service: 

*  Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

*  Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  1899.  Water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants 

under  private  and  municipal  ownership. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1900). 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  550-648. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Java,  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp. 
923-926. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  p.  1038. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  876-878. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 
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Public  utilities  and  public  service — Concluded. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  10,  11. 

Bui.  16G,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  8. 

(See  also  Municipal  ownership  and  enterprises;  Statistics  of  cities.) 

Purchasing  power  of  money: 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  Minnesota  on 
modern  variations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  1895-1896,**  pp. 
67-69. 

*Bul.  18,  September,  1898.  Comparative  wages  and  prices  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1860-1897,**  pp.  694-697. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Charts  exhibited  at  the  Pan  American  Exposi¬ 
tion,  pp.  123,  124,  and  chart. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food, 
pp.  658,  659. 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904.  Wages  and  cost  of  living,  pp.  722,  723. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1904,  pp.  174,  175. 

*Bul.  65,  July,  1906.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1905,  pp.  197,  198. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1906,  pp.  192,  193. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
principal  industrial  towns  of  the  German  Empire,  pp.  538,  539. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  of  France,  pp.  78,  79. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910.  Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industrial  towns  of  Belgium,  pp.  618,  619. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911.  Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living 
in  the  principal  industrial  cities  of  the  United  States,  pp.  533-536. 

Putty  making: 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  78,  79. 

Pyridine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommerfeld, 
p.  167. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  756. 

Q. 

Quarrying.  (See  Mine  labor;  Stone  quarrying  and  cutting.) 

Quinine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p,  517. 

R. 

Rag  industry: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
489,  577-581. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  817-821. 
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Railroad-car  building: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894.). 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
Bui.  137,  December  1,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  163,  October  28,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1907  to  1913. 

Railroad  labor: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson, 
pp.  39-57. 

♦Bui.  17,  July,  1898. 

Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  employees,  by  Emory  R. 

Johnson,  pp.  563-591. 

Maryland,  1892,  1897,**  pp.  616,  617. 

♦Bui.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  1-117. 

♦Bui.  22,  May,  1899.  Indiana,  1898,  *♦  p.  424. 

♦Bui.  27,  March,  1900. 

Virginia,  1899,**  p.  383. 

Report  of  commission  for  investigating  relations  between  railway 
companies  and  their  employees  in  Italy,  1896,**  pp.  401-403. 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900.  Hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railway  employees  in 
Prussia,**  p.  877. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr. 
Luigi  Einaudi,  pp.  1210-1219. 

♦Bui.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1023-1114. 

*Bul.  51,  March,  1904.  Virginia,  1901,**  pp.  438,  439. 

♦Bui.  55,  November,  1904. 

Iowa,  1901,**  p.  1642. 

Kansas,  1901,**  p.  1643. 

New  Jersey,  1902,**  p.  1648. 

Austria,  1898-1900,**  pp.  1653-1662. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905. 

Maine,  1903,**  p.  965. 

Virginia,  1902,**  p.  966. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905. 

North  Carolina,  1903,**  p.  326. 

Austria,  1898,**  pp.  329,  330. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906.  North  Carolina,  1904,**  pp.  293.  294. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Maine,  1904,**  p.  852. 

*BuI.  68,  January,  1907. 

Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  employees  on  railroads,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  116-138. 

Maine,  1905,**  p.  143. 

North  Carolina,  1905,**  pp.  146,  147. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907.  Iowa,  1905,**  pp.  332,  333. 
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Railroad  labor — Concluded. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  California,  1905,  1906,**  p.  588. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907. 

Virginia,  1905,**  p.  995. 

Washington,  1906,**  p.  997. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  190S.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States,  pp.  271-383. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908. 

Iowa,  3905,**  p.  171. 

Maine,  1906,**  p.  174. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908.  North  Carolina,  1906,**  p.  946. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  444-449. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

♦Bui.  80,  January,  3909.  North  Carolina,  1907.**  p.  95. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909. 

Colorado,  1907,**  p.  106. 

Iowa,  1907,**  pp.  110,  111. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Accidents  to  railroad  employees  in  New  Jersey, 
1888  to  1907,  by  Frederick  S.  Crum,  pp.  183-337. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909, 
by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  471-473. 

*1910.  Pension  funds  for  municipal  employees  and  railroad  pension  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  427,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

North  Carolina,  1908,**  p.  220. 

Virginia,  1907,**  p.  222. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  891-894. 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912. 

Mediation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  pp.  1-63. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  Great  Britain, 

pp.  82-122. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  18,  19. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1912,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  17,  18. 

*Bul.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  18. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  16. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  22,  23. 

Rates  of  wages.  (See  Wages.) 

Red  oxide  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  19,  20. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  p.  19. 
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* 

Refrigerators,  manufacture  of: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Regularity  of  employment.  (See  Employment,  regularity  of.) 

Regulation  and  restriction  of  output: 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904. 

Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women: 

♦1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XV.  Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women. 

Relief  and  pension  funds.  (See  Pension  and  relief  funds.) 

Respiratory  diseases.  (See  Tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases.) 

Rest  periods.  (See  Holidays  and  rest  periods.) 

Restriction  of  output.  (See  Output,  restriction  of.) 

Retail  prices: 

♦Bui.  3,  March,  1896.  Rhode  Island,  1894,**  p.  279. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Retail  pr  s  of  principal  foods  in  Belgium,  1896,** 
pp.  78,  79. 

♦Bui.  18,  September,  1898.  Comparative  wages  and  prices  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1872-1897,**  pp.  694-697. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  (S. 
Doc.  No.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  97-99,  232-237. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food, 
Part  II,  pp.  635-853. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  on  Hawaii,  1902  ( S. 

Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  222-228. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  1902,  pp.  896-902. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1129-1164. 

♦Bui.  59,  July,  1905.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1904,  pp.  148-301. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (II. 
Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  309-317. 

♦Bui.  65,  July,  1906.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1905,  pp.  171-316. 

♦Bui.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  663-671. 

♦Bui.  71,  July,  1907.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1906,  pp.  175-328. 

♦Bui.  77,  July,  1908.  Retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1907,  pp.  181-332. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal 
industrial  towns  of  France,  1905,**  pp.  71-80. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Sweden,  1904-1907,**  pp.  410,  411. 

*1910.  Increase  in  cost  of  food  and  other  products  (12  tables).  (S.  Doc.  No. 
349,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

♦Bui.  87,  March,  1910.  Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  industrial  towns  of  Belgium,  1908,**  pp.  612-619. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910  (S. 

Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  103,  104,  135-141. 

♦Bui.  93,  March,  1911.  Reports  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living 
in  England  and  Wales,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States,  1908-1911,**  pp.  566-569. 
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Retail  prices — Concluded. 

♦Bui.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  793-799. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  1912  (S. 

Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  165-182. 

*Bul.  105,  August  23,  1912. 

♦Retail  prices  1890  to  1911.  Part  I. 

♦Retail  prices,  1S90  to  1911.  Part  II :  General  tables. 

Bui.  106,  August  28,  1912. 

♦Retail  prices,  1S90  to  June,  1912.  Part  I. 

Retail  prices,  1890  to  June,  1912.  Part  II:  General  tables. 

Bui.  10S,  October  1,  1912.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  August,  1912. 

Bui.  110,  December  4,  1912.  Retail  prices  1890  to  October,  1912. 

*1913.  Increase  in  prices  of  anthracite  coal  following  the  wage  agreement 
of  May  20,  1912  (H.  Doc.  No.  1442,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  67-82. 

Bui.  113,  March  18,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890,  to  December,  1912. 

Bui.  115,  April  8,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  February,  1913. 

Bui.  121,  May  14,  1913.  Sugar  prices,  from  refiner  to  consumer,  by  N.  O. 
Adams. 

Bui.  125,  June  28,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  April,  1913. 

♦Bui.  130,  August  15,  1913.  Wheat  and  flour  prices,  from  farmer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  by  J.  Chester  Bowen. 

Bui.  132,  August  15,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  June,  1913. 

Bui.  136,  September  15,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  August,  1913. 

Bui.  138,  December  1,  1913.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  October,  1913. 

Bui.  140,  February  10,  1914.  Retail  prices,  1890  to  December,  1913. 

Bui.  156,  March,  1915.  Retail  prices,  1907  to  December,  1914. 

Bui.  164,  November  30,  1914.  Butter  prices,  from  producer  to  consumer, 
by  Newton  H.  Clark. 

Bui.  170,  May,  1915.  Foreign  food  prices  as  affected  by  the  war. 

Rope  and  bagging,  manufacture  of : 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Ropemakers,  diseases  of:  (See  Cordage  and  twine.) 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  761. 

Rubber  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S7  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 
♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  515,  516. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  277,  285. 
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Rubber  industry — Concluded. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Lead  and  mercury  poisoning,  New  York  State,  pp.  47,  48. 

Rug  industry.  (See  Carpet  industry.) 

S. 

Saddle  and  harness  making: 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
584—587. 

Safeguards  and  safety  devices.  (See  Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employ¬ 
ment.  ) 

Salts  of  lead  as  industrial  poisons: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  24,  25. 

Sandpaper,  diseases  of  workers  in  manufacture  of: 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  1)., 
p.  481. 

Sanitary  ware,  porcelain  enameled,  manufacture  of: 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  L>. 

Sanitation  and  hygiene,  industrial: 

♦Seventh  Special  Report.  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  pp.  93-101,  601. 

♦Eighth  Special  Report.  1895.  The  housing  of  the  working  people. 

♦Bui.  10,  May,  1897.  Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities.  Sanitary 
conditions  of  houses,  pp.  366-369. 

♦Bui.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  792-795. 

France,  pp.  849,  850. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws :  Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Protection  of  health  of  employees,  pp.  85-104. 

♦Bui.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  335-349. 

♦Bui.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  575-577. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Netherlands,  1041-1046. 

Russia,  pp.  1020-1021. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  178-181,  195. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  237,  238. 

South  Australia,  p.  249. 

Queensland,  p.  259. 

Ontario,  pp.  277,  278. 

Quebec,  pp.  296-298. 
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Sanitation  and  hygiene,  industrial — Continued. 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  Report  of  French  bureau  of  labor  regarding  indus¬ 
trial  hygiene,  1901,**  p.  597. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  pp.  1-131. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  793-799. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H. 
Doc.  No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  119-123. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  476-480. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908. 

Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp.  472-591. 

Health  of  printers,  New  York,  1905,**  pp.  601,  602. 

Ventilation  and  sanitation  of  mines,  Western  Australia,  1905,**  p.  621. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz, 
pp.  1-413. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911.  Attitude  of  Massachusetts  employers  toward 
the  health  of  their  employees,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp. 
488-500. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  469-472. 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  II.  Winslow, 
pp.  253-270. 

Bui.  104,  August  7, 1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and  porce¬ 
lain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  355-396. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  254-346. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  63-92,  335-357,  433-447. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry,  pp.  173-186. 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades,  pp.  19-29. 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries. 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions,  pp.  381-503,  590-651. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  14—17. 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory  in¬ 
spection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Price,  M.  D. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  109-124. 
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Sanitation  and  hygiene,  industrial — Concluded. 

Bui.  165,  December  15,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of 
storage  batteries,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

(See  also  Factory  legislation;  Dangerous  occupations;  Occupational  dis¬ 
eases.  ) 

Savings  institutions: 

♦Ninth  Annual  Report.  1893.  Building  and  loan  associations. 

♦Eighth  Special  Report.  1895.  The  housing  of  the  working  people. 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  254. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  352-355. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Yieille-Montagne  Zinc 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  711,  712. 

*Bul.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  John¬ 
son,  pp.  50,  51. 

*Bul.  10,  May,  1897.  Building  and  loan  associations,  pp.  370-374. 

♦Bui.  16,  May,  1898.  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  banks  relative 
to  cooperative  savings  and  loan  associations  of  New  York,  1896,**  pp. 
429,  430. 

Bui.  84,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  46S-470. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902. 

Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  758,  759. 

The  True  Reformers,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  808,  809. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States,  pp.  739-746,  762-770. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1491-1572. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  60S,  609. 

Saws  and  files,  manufacture  of : 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  48,  49. 

Scale  of  wages.  (See  Union  scale  of  wages;  Sliding  scale  of  wages.) 

Schools,  industrial.  (See  Industrial  education.) 

Seven-day  week  and  twelve-hour  day: 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  157-192,  541-547. 

Severity  of  work.  (See  Speed  and  severity  of  work.) 

Shipbuilding: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  801-838. 
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Shipbuilding — Concluded. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Shirts,  overalls,  and  underwear,  manufacture  of: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  285-295. 

Shoddy,  diseases  of  workers  in  manufacture  of: 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  813-819. 

Short-unit  courses  for  wage  earners,  by  W.  A.  O’Leary  and  Charles  A.  Prosser : 

Bui.  159,  April  1,  1915.  pp.  5-79. 

Sickness  insurance: 

♦Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany.  The 
law  of  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness,  pp.  51-77,  263-265. 

♦Bui.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  347. 

♦Bui.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  488-494. 

♦Bui.  6,  September,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Familistere  Society  of 
Guise,  France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  599-604. 

♦Bui.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Various  communities, 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  700,  708,  717,  718. 

♦Bui.  8,  January,  1897.  Railway  relief  departments,  by  Emory  R.  John¬ 
son,  pp.  45-48. 

♦Bui.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  pp.  573-579. 

♦Bui.  19,  November,  1898.  Mutual  relief  and  benefit  associations  in  the 
printing  trade,  by  William  S.  Waudby,  pp.  833-851. 

♦Bui.  22,  May,  1899.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade-unions,  by  Edward 
W.  Bemis,  pp.  361-400. 

♦Bui.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1076-1098. 

♦Bui.  57,  March,  1905.  Austria,  1901,**  p.  669. 

♦Bui.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  744-746,  833-848. 

♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  225-395. 

Belgium,  pp.  476-494. 

Denmark,  pp.  610-623. 

France,  pp.  797-831. 

Germany,  pp.  1176-1354. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1499-1671. 

Italy,  pp.  1828-1862. 

Norway,  pp.  2060-2073. 

Russia,  pp.  2206-2254. 
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Sickness  insurance — Concluded. 

♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911.  Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of 
Germany,  translated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  537-589. 

Bui.  102,  July  15,  1912.  British  national  insurance  act,  1911,  pp.  11-66, 
80-85. 

Bui.  103,  August  1,  1912.  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  law  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  1911,  pp.  7-13. 

Bui.  107,  September,  3,  1912.  Law  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany,  translated  by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  16,  17. 

Bui.  141,  February  17,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining 
of  lead,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  pp.  73,  74. 

Silk  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass,  pp.  207-214. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  794—800. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry. 

Bui.  128,  August  14.  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1890  to  1912,  pp.  171-206. 

Bui.  150,  May  11,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1907  to  1913,  pp.  142-177. 

Silverware,  manufacture  of : 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry: 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
pp.  709-716. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Sliding  scale  of  wages: 

♦Bui.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike, 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1158,  1159,  1205. 

♦Bui.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission,  pp. 
497,  498,  508. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  pp. 
237,  238. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  (S.  Doc. 
No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  132,  153,  154,  462. 

Slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia: 

♦Seventh  Special  Report.  1894. 
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Snuff,  manufacture  of: 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  571-574. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  NVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  307-322. 

Soap,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Social  economics: 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1897.  Dutch  Society  for  General  Welfare,  by  J.  Howard 
Gore,  pp.  130-148. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  The  attitude  of  women’s  clubs  and  associations 
toward  social  economics,  by  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  pp.  501-545. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland :  A  social 
study,  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  43-102. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  440-489. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  The  Negroes  of  Lit'walton,  Virginia :  A  social 
study  of  the  “  Oyster  Negro,”  by  William  Taylor  Thom,  pp.  1115-1170. 

*1901.  Monographs  on  social  economics.  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  exhibit,  Pan  American  Exposition,  1901. 

Social  insurance.  (See  Accident  insurance;  Maternity  insurance;  Old  age  and 
invalidity ;  Pension  and  relief  funds ;  Sickness  insurance ;  Unemployment 
insurance;  Widows  and  orphans’  pensions;  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation.) 

Sodium  dichromate  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  493. 

Soft-drink  establishment  employees: 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Speed  and  severity  of  work: 

♦Eleventh  Special  Reprt.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relation  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  333-376. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Yol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  478-483. 

Spinners,  diseases  of: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  737-740. 

Sporting  goods,  manufacture  of: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 
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Stamped  and  enameled  ware,  manufacture  of: 

*1910'-!  912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  295-306. 

Standardization  of  wages: 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Starch,  diseases  of  workers  in  manufacture  of: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 

to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 

537-541. 

Statistics  of  cities: 

♦Bui.  24,  September,  1899.  Statistics  of  cities,  pp.  625-698. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Statistics  of  cities,  pp.  916-1014. 

♦Bui.  36,  September,  1901. 

Statistics  of  cities,  pp.  813-958. 

Statistics  of  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  pp.  959-962. 

♦Bui.  42,  September,  1902.  Statistics  of  cities,  pp.  881-1055. 

Stone  quarrying  and  cutting: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1S86.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1905). 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  479,  480. 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  443,  444. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  682-688. 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  p.  471. 

♦Bui.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15, 
1913. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

Storage  batteries: 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Bui.  165,  December  15,  1914.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Stores,  employees  of: 

♦Bui.  43,  November,  1902.  Changes  in  conducting  retail  trade  in  Boston 
between  1874  and  1898,**  pp.  1235,  1236. 
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Stores,  employees  of — Concluded. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Working  hours  of  wage-earning  women  in 
selected  industries  in  Chicago,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  891-898, 
913-915. 

*1919-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories. 

Bui.  116.  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

Stoves,  manufacture  of: 

*  Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

*Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Strain,  physical.  (See  Fatigue  as  related  to  accident  occurrence;  Physical 
strain;  Speed  and  severity  of  work.) 

Street  cleaning  and  refuse  disposal: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
475-481. 

Street  railways  and  their  employees: 

*Bul  10,  May,  1897.  Street  railway  franchises  in  Missouri,  1895,**  pp. 
377,  378. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by 
Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  550-648. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Electric  railroads.  Indiana,  1907,**  p.  109. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark.  Street  railway  employees,  pp.  473-474. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark.  Protection  of  employees,  pp.  1043-1044. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  894,  895. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  19. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  16. 

Strikes  and  lockouts: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

*Bul.  1,  November,  1895. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States  from  January  1,  1881,  to 
June  30,  1894  (Summary  of  Third  and  Tenth  Annual  Reports), 
pp.  9-25. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1888-1893,**  pp.  26-35. 

France,  1894,**  pp.  36-41. 

Italy,  1878-1893,**  pp.  42-44. 

Austria,  1891,  1892,**  pp.  45-47. 

*Bul.  2,  January,  1896.  Switzerland,  1860-1894,**  pp.  177-180. 

♦Bill.  3,  March,  1896.  Austria,  1893,**  pp.  294-299. 
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*Bul.  5,  July,  1896.  France,  1895,**  pp.  530-540. 

*Bul.  6.  September,  1896.  Italy,  1894,**  pp.  657-659. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Pennsylvania,  1895,**  pp.  756,  757. 

*Bul.  9,  March,  1S97.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1895,**  pp.  160-165. 
♦Bui.  10,  May,  1897. 

Austria,  1895,**  pp.  381-384. 

Switzerland,  1895,**  pp.  3S4,  385. 

*Bul.  12,  September,  1897. 

New  Hampshire,  1895,  1896,**  pp.  609,  610. 

Italy,  1895,**  pp.  627-629. 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  France,  1896,**  pp.  792-797. 

♦Bui.  16,  May,  1898.  Italy,  1896,**  pp.  438-441. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Austria,  1896,**  pp.  618-621. 

*Bul.  18,  September,  1898.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1896,**  pp.  713-717. 
*Bul.  19,  November,  1898.  France,  1897,**  pp.  860-865. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  37-42. 

Switzerland,  pp.  112-115. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade-unions,  by  Edward 
W.  Bemis,  pp.  361-400. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Eleventh  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration,  New  York.  Strikes  in  1897,**  p.  568. 

*Bul.  24,  September,  1899. 

Twelfth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  New 
York.  Strikes  and  lockouts,  1898,**  p.  713. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria,  1897,**  pp.  714-717. 

Tenth  report  on  trade-unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1897,**  pp. 
722-725. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Italy,  1898,**  pp.  726-728. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1897,**  pp.  867-871. 
*Bul.  26,  January,  1900. 

Protection  of  workmen  in  their  employment,  by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden, 
pp.  36-45,  54-73. 

Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Belgium,  p.  135. 

First  biennial  report  of  the  Indiana  labor  commission,  1897,  1898,** 

pp.  181,  182. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Strikes  in  France,  1898,**  pp.  395-401. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Russia,  p.  1033. 

Italy,  pp.  1056,  1057. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900. 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi,  pp.  1256- 
1260. 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 
New  York,  1899,**  p.  1271. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1900). 
Bui.  32,  January,  1901. 

Austria,  1898,**  pp.  142-146. 

Italy,  1898,**  pp.  147-149. 
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Bui.  34,  May,  1901. 

Austria,  1S99,**  pp.  500-505. 

France,  1899,**  pp.  505-512. 

Germany,  1899,**  pp.  512-516. 

Great  Britain,  1899,**  pp.  516—522. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Denmark,  1897,  1898,**  pp.  1179-1184. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  ( S.  Doc. 

No.  169,  57tk  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  112-115,  254-259. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902. 

Quebec  trade  disputes  act,  1901,  pp.  127-133. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in  Great  Britain,  1900,**  pp.  146-152. 

*Bul.  42,  September,  1902. 

France,  1900,**  pp.  1077-10S2. 

Germany,  1900,**  pp.  1082-1086. 

Italy,  1899,**  pp.  1088-1093. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  the  anthracite  coal 
strike,  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1147-1232. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902 
(S.  Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  113-115. 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Austria,  1900,**  pp.  141—146. 

Bui.  45,  March,  1903.  Italy,  1900,**  pp.  374-379. 

*Bul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission,  pp. 
437-683. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  790-792. 

*Bul.  48,  September,  1903. 

France,  1901,**  pp.  10S6-1092. 

Great  Britain,  1901,**  pp.  1092-1097. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  Massachusetts,  1900,  1901,  pp.  1349,  1350. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Labor  unions  and  British  industry,  by  A.  Maurice 
Low. 

Taff-Vale  case,  pp.  77-92. 

Maryland,  1902,**  p.  148. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904. 

Austria,  1901,**  pp.  655-660. 

Belgium,  1896-1900,**  pp.  660-664. 

France,  1902,**  pp.  664-669. 

Germany,  1902,**  pp.  669-671. 

Great  Britain,  1902,**  pp.  672-677. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States,  1881 
to  1900,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1097-1117. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Report  of  commission  on  industrial  disputes  in 
British  Columbia,  1903,**  pp.  1662-1664. 

♦Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal-mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  85-92. 

Belgium,  pp.  166-172. 

France,  pp.  241-257. 

Germany,  pp.  370-373. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  471-522. 

*1905.  Report  on  labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado  from  3880  to 
1904,  inclusive  (S.  Doc.  No.  122,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 
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*Bul.  5G,  January,  1905. 

Massachusetts,  1902,**  p.  258. 

Austria,  1902,**  pp.  261-266. 

France,  1903,**  pp.  266-271. 

Germany,  1903,**  pp.  272-277. 

Great  Britain,  1903**  pp.  278-283. 

Italy,  1903,**  pp.  284-290. 

Netherlands,  1901-1903,**  pp.  290-296. 

Bui.  5S,  May,  1905.  Connecticut,  1903,**  p.  962. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Maryland,  1903,**  p.  321. 

Bui.  61,  November,  1905.  A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organizations 
of  printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  S60-933. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1905). 
1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  (H.  Doc. 

No.  5S0,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  136-144. 

*Bul.  62,  January,  1906.  Conciliation  in  the  stove  industry,  by  John  P. 

Frey  and  John  R.  Commons,  pp.  125-155. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906. 

Connecticut,  1904,**  pp.  504,  .505. 

Kansas,  1905,**  p.  507. 

Maryland,  1904,**  pp.  508,  509. 

Austria,  1903,**  pp.  517-523. 

France,  1904,**  pp.  523-529. 

Germany,  1904,**  pp.  530-535. 

Great  Britain,  1904,**  pp.  535-541. 

Netherlands,  1904,**  pp.  542-546. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  493-501. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Massachusetts,  1905,**  pp.  829,  830. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907. 

Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  employees  on  railroads,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  130-138. 

Connecticut,  1905,**  p.  140. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907. 

Kansas,  1905,**  p.  421. 

Maryland,  1905,**  pp.  424,  425. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907. 

Short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain,  by  A.  Maurice  Low. 

Taff-Vale  case,  pp.  566-572. 

Austria,  1904,**  pp.  665-673. 

France,  1905,**  pp.  674—679. 

Germany,  1905,**  pp.  679-685. 

Great  Britain,  1905,**  pp.  685-696. 

Italy,  1902,  1903,**  pp.  696-704. 

Netherlands,  1905,**  pp.  705-708. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907.  Connecticut,  1906,**  p.  989. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  159H.67. 

British  trade  disputes  act  of  1906,  pp.  168,  169. 

Maryland,  1906,**  p.  176. 
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♦Bui.  76,  May,  190S. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907,  by  Victor  S. 

Clark,  pp.  657-740. 

Austria,  1906,**  pp.  949-952. 

Belgium,  1901-1905,**  pp.  953-958. 

France,  1906,**  pp.  959-964. 

Germany,  1906,**  pp.  965-969. 

Great  Britain,  1906,**  pp.  970-977. 

Russia,  1895-1904,**  pp.  977-9S5. 

*Bul.  78,  September,  1908.  Italy,  1904,**  pp.  571-574. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909.  Maryland,  1907,**  p.  91. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909. 

Kansas,  1906-1908,**  pp.  384-386. 

Massachusetts,  1907,**  pp.  386-389. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Maryland,  1908,**  p.  641. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Connecticut,  1908,**  p.  108. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania  (S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907,  by  Victor  S. 
Clark,  pp.  1-29. 

Massachusetts,  1908,**  pp.  207-209. 

Austria,  1907,**  pp.  227-232. 

France,  1907,**  pp.  233-239. 

Germany,  1907,**  pp.  239-244, 

Great  Britain,  1907,**  pp.  245-252. 

Italy,  1905,**  pp.  252-264. 

Netherlands,  1906,**  pp.  264-269. 

Norway,  1903-1906,**  pp.  269,  270. 

Russia,  1895-1905,**  pp.  270-284. 

Spain,  1906,**  pp.  284-288. 

Sweden,  1903-1907,**  pp.  288-294. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910  (S. 

Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  62-98. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911. 

Austria,  1908,**  pp.  203-209. 

France,  1908,**  pp.  209-215. 

Germany,  1908,**  pp.  215-220. 

Great  Britain,  1908,  1909,**  pp.  221-231. 

Netherlands,  1907,  1908,**  pp.  231-239. 

Spain,  1907,**  pp.  239-242. 

Sweden,  1908,**  pp.  242-247. 

*Bul.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  1910,  pp.  726-762. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  912,  913. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  1912  (S.  Doc. 
No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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1912.  Miners’  strike  in  bituminous  coal  field  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1910-11  (H.  Doc.  No.  847,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Bul.  98,  January,  1912. 

Mediation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  the  United 
States,  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  pp.  1-63. 

Canadian  industrial  disputes  and  investigation  act  of  1907,  pp.  64-81. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  of  railway  labor  disputes  in  Great 
Britain,  pp.  82-122. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Britain,  pp.  129-136. 

Attitude  of  employing  interests  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in  Great  Britain,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  161-179. 

Attitude  of  labor  toward  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  by  Arthur  E.  Holder,  pp.  179-202. 

Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  in  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  pp.  203-272. 

Industrial  courts  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  by  Helen  L. 
Sumner,  pp.  273-464. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  in  regard  to  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  dis¬ 
trict. 

Subway  employees,  diseases  of: 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
490-495. 

Sugar  of  lead.  (See  Acetate  of  lead.) 

Sugar  prices,  from  refiner  to  consumer,  by  N.  C.  Adams : 

Bui.  121,  May  14,  1913. 

Sulphate  of  lead  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D..  pp.  19-21. 

Sulphide  of  hydrogen  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  14. 

Sulphur  chloride  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910-  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sornmer- 
feld,  p.  167. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  756. 

Sulphur  dioxide  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D„ 
pp.  509,  510. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  757. 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  530. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  168. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  757. 
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Sulphuric  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
pp.  510,  511. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  758. 

Sulphurous  acid  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by 
C.  F.  W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

*Bul.  S6,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sornmer- 
feld,  p.  168. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  757. 

Sunday  work: 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  764-772. 

Bui.  11,  July,  1897.  Report  of  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  concerning  Sun¬ 
day  work  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  1896,**  pp.  495- 
498. 

*Bul.  13,  November,  1897.  Belgium,  1897,**  pp.  790-792. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899. 

Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  Great 
Britain,  pp.  18-20. 

Mining  and  quarry  industries,  Bengium,  1895,**  pp.  127-130. 

*Bul.  24,  September,  1899.  Belgium,  1898,**  pp.  717-719. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  809,  810. 

France,  pp.  845,  846. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  363-366. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Russia,  pp.  1021-1024. 

*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Massachusetts,  1899,**  pp.  1264-1266. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ontario, 
p.  291. 

Bui.  36,  November,  1901.  Minnesota,  1899,  1900,**  pp.  969,  970. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by 
Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay,  pp.  1041-1044. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  612-616. 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Rate  of  pay  for  Sun¬ 
days,  pp.  90-124. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  426. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania  (S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  11-16,  128. 

*Bul.  89,  July,  1910.  Child-labor  legislation  in  Europe,  by  C.  W.  A.  Ye- 
ditz,  pp.  1-413. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910. 

Labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  951, 
952. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  1040. 
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1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Vol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  pp.  20,  198,  537. 

*Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  pp.  15,  151,  152. 

*Bul.  97,  November.  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  883,  884. 

*Bul.  Ill,  Dec.  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by  Lindley  D. 
Clark,  p.  14. 

Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  33,  63-65. 

Superannuation.  (See  Old  age  and  invalidity.) 

Sweating  system: 

*Bul.  2,  January,  1896.  Sweat  shops  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1894,**  pp.  162, 
163. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Sweating  system,  by  Henry  White,  pp.  360-379. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Great 
Britain,  pp.  817,  818. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  187,  188. 

Queensland,  pp.  261,  262. 

Ontario,  pp.  287,  288. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Maryland,  1902,**  p.  149. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Wisconsin,  1900,  1901,**  pp.  652,  653. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Maryland,  1903,**  pp.  321,  322. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906.  Maryland,  1904,**  p.  508. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Wisconsin,  1903,**  p.  855. 

*Bul.  74,  January,  1908.  Ohio,  1906,**  pp.  182,  183. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  36-47. 

Reports  of  select  committee  on  home  work,  Great  Britain,  1907,** 
pp.  104-110. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Women’s  trade-union  movement  in  Great  Britain,  by 
Katherine  Graves  Busbey,  pp.  44-50. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  492-509. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions.  Factory-inspection 
laws. 

(See  also  Labor  legislation.) 


T. 


Taff-Vale  case: 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Labor  unions  and  British  industry,  by  A.  Maurice 
Low,  pp.  77-92. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  A  short  history  of  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britain, 
by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  566-572. 
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Tallow,  industrial  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of: 

♦Bui.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  O.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  pp.  84-87. 

0 

Tanners,  diseases  of: 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
580-584. 

Tar  as  an  industrial  poison: 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  758. 

Task  system: 

♦Bui.  31,  November,  1900.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr.  Luigi 
Einaudi,  pp.  1229-1231. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  pp. 
135-141,  543-549. 

Teamsters  and  drivers.  {See  Drivers  and  teamsters.) 

Telegraph  companies: 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

1909.  Investigation  of  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Telegraphers*  cramp: 

♦Bui.  80,  January,  1909.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases.  Great 
Britain,  1908,* *  p.  104. 

Telephone  companies: 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess. ) . 

Ten-hour  maximum  working-day: 

♦Bui.  92,  January,  1911.  Resolutions  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  pp.  185-187. 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women  and 
young  persons.  (Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  inter¬ 
national  conference  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September, 
1913.) 

( See  also  Hours  of  labor.) 

Tenements.  {See  Housing.) 

Textile  industries: 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production  :  The  textiles  and  glass. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output, 
Great  Britain,  pp.  895-905. 

♦Bui.  75,  March,  1908. 

Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp.  484^187. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Pennsylvania,  1906,**  p.  606. 

♦Bui.  78,  September,  1908.  Industrial  accidents,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman, 
pp.  431^33. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  textile  indus¬ 
tries,  1906,  pp.  88-103. 
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Textile  industries — Concluded. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  1912  (S. 
Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess. ). 

(See  also  Cotton  industry;  Linen  industry;  Silk  industry;  Woolen  in¬ 
dustry.  ) 

Tile  works : 

Bui.  104,  August  7,  1912.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware  factories,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 

Tin  cans  and  tinware.  (See  Cans  and  boxes,  tin,  manufacture  of.) 

Tin-foil,  manufacture  of : 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  49,  50. 

Tin  plate,  manufacture  of: 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Iron,  steel,  and  tin-plate  production  in  Pennsylvania, 
1897,**  pp.  558,  559. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  pp.  50,  51. 

Tinning  of  hollow  ware: 

*Bul.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  p.  81. 

Tobacco,  family  expenditure  for: 

♦Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production:  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 
Part  III.  Cost  of  living. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass.  Part  III.  Cost  of  living. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food, 
pp.  453-469,  509,  511. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  in  the  United 
States,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1146,  1147. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  workers. 

Tobacco  industry: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output,  pp. 
555-585. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 
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Tobacco  industry — Concluded. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  482. 

♦Bui.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp. 
541-571. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  307-322. 

Tools  and  instruments,  manufacture  of: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  652-657. 

Trachoma : 

Bui.  142,  February  27,  1914.  Administration  of  labor  laws  and  factory  in¬ 
spection  in  certain  European  countries,  by  George  M.  Trice,  M.  D.  Brick 
kilns,  cotton  mills,  flax  mills,  knitting  mills,  p.  234. 

Trade  agreements: 

♦Bui.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission. 
Proposed  plan  for  trade  agreements,  pp.  651-665. 

( See  also  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees;  Protocol  agree¬ 
ments.) 

Trade-union  label: 

*Bul.  15,  March,  1898.  The  trade-union  label,  by  John  Graham  Brooks,  pp. 
197-219. 

Trade-unions.  (See  Labor  organizations.) 

Transportation : 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Traveling  benefits: 

♦Bui.  22,  May,  1899.  Benefit  features  of  American  trade-unions,  by  Edward 
W.  Bern  is,  pp.  361-400. 

♦Bui.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  754-758,  833-847. 

Truck  system: 

♦Bui.  25,  November,  1899.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Great 
Britain,  pp.  826-832. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Bel¬ 
gium,  p.  117. 

♦Bui.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Ger¬ 
many,  pp.  369-371. 

♦Bui.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  5S9,  590. 
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Truck  system — Concluded. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Rus¬ 
sia,  pp.  1030-1032. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  201-207. 

Western  Australia,  pp.  267-269. 

(See  also  Company  stores.) 

True  reformers,  by  William  Taylor  Thom : 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  pp.  807-814. 

Trunks  and  valises,  manufacture  of: 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 
Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks: 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900,  pp.  661-831. 

Tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 

W.  Doehring.  Oilcloth  and  linoleum  manufacture,  p.  79. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Health  of  Cornish  miners,  1902.  Metalliferous 
mining,**  p.  604. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 
Animal  dust,  workers  in,  pp.  477,  478,  487,  4S8. 

Bakeries,  p.  4S2. 

Brush-making  industry,  p.  488. 

Coal  miners,  pp.  525,  526. 

Compositors,  p.  495. 

Cotton  industry,  pp.  483,  484. 

Cutlery  and  tool  industry,  pp.  478,  479. 

Emery  and  corundum  industry,  p.  481. 

File  cutters,  p.  479. 

Flour-milling  industry,  p.  482. 

Gem  finishers,  p.  480. 

Glass  cutting  and  polishing,  p.  480. 

Grinders,  p.  479. 

Linen  manufacture,  p.  483. 

Machinery  and  metal  supplies,  p.  480. 

Metallic  dust,  workers  in,  pp.  478-481. 

Mica  dust  and  bronzing  powders,  workers  with,  p.  4S0. 

Mineral  dust,  workers  in,  pp.  477-481. 

Nail  cutters,  p.  479. 

Needle  polishers,  p.  479. 

Polishers,  p.  479. 

Printing  trades,  pp.  493,  494,  498,  500. 

Quarrymen,  pp.  479,  480. 

Sandpaper,  manufacture  of,  p.  481. 

Stoneeutting,  pp.  479,  480. 

Textile  industry,  pp.  484-487. 

Tobacco  workers,  p.  482. 

Vegetable  dust,  workers  in,  pp.  477,  482-487. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  Great  Britain, 
1906.**  Mining,  pp.  369,  370. 
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Tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases — Continued. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  190S.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  pp. 
784-829. 

Brass  workers,  pp.  661-667. 

Cabinetmakers,  pp.  771-776. 

Carpet  and  rug  manufacture,  pp.  808-813. 

Cement  workers,  pp.  708-711. 

Compositors,  pp.  673-675. 

Core  makers,  pp.  718,  719. 

Cotton  ginning,  pp.  727-729. 

Cotton  textiles,  pp.  729-737. 

Diamond  cutters,  pp.  699-701. 

Engravers,  pp.  676-678. 

Flax  and  linen  manufacture,  pp.  750-75T. 

Foundrymen  and  molders,  pp.  716-718. 

Furriers  and  taxidermists,  pp.  784-789. 

Glass  blowers,  pp.  695,  696. 

Glass  cutters,  pp.  696-699. 

Glass  industry,  691-696. 

Glassworkers,  pp.  691-695. 

Gold-leaf  manufacture,  pp.  660,  661. 

Grinders,  pp.  644-649. 

Hatters,  pp.  789-794. 

Hemp  and  cordage  manufacture,  pp.  757-762. 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  pp.  743-746. 

Jewelers,  pp.  657-660. 

Jute  and  jute  goods,  pp.  762-767* 

Lace  manufacture,  pp.  746-750. 

Lithographers,  pp.  719-722. 

Marble  workers,  pp.  6SS-691. 

Metal  grinders,  pp.  644-648. 

Metal  polishers,  pp.  649-652. 

Metallic  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  pp.  644-681. 

Mineral  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  pp.  681-726. 

Paper  and  pulp  manufacture,  pp.  768-771. 

Paper  hangers,  pp.  714-716. 

Plasterers,  pp.  711-714. 

Polishers,  pp.  649-652. 

Potters,  pp.  701-708. 

Pressmen,  p.  676. 

Printers,  pp.  667-673. 

Rag  industry,  pp.  817-821. 

Ropemakers,  p.  761. 

Shoddy  manufacture,  pp.  813-817. 

Silk  manufacture,  pp.  794-800. 

Spinners,  textile,  pp.  737-740. 

Stone  industry,  pp.  682-685. 

Stone  workers,  pp.  685-688. 

Tool  and  instrument  makers,  pp.  652-657. 
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Tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases — Concluded. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908 — Concluded. 

Upholsterers  and  hair-mattress  makers,  pp.  821-825. 

Vegetable-fiber  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  pp.  726-784. 
Weavers,  textile,  pp.  740-742. 

Wood  turners  and  carvers,  pp.  776-780. 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufacture,  pp.  800-808. 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909. 

Austria,  pp.  299-362. 

Germany,  pp.  1199,  1283-1347,  1376,  1414,  1428. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1650,  1651. 

Italy,  pp.  1972-1976. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  occupations  exposing 
to  municipal  and  general  organic  dust,  by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 
Bakeries,  pp.  518-537. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers,  pp.  592-603. 

Carmen  and  carriers,  p.  487. 

Coachmen,  cabmen,  etc.,  pp.  488-496. 

Comb  manufacture,  pp.  615-623. 

Cork  cutting  and  grinding,  pp.  603-606. 

Drivers  and  teamsters,  pp.  481^186. 

Flour-milling  industry,  pp.  503-518. 

Glove  makers,  pp.  588-591. 

Grain  handling  and  storage,  pp.  498-503. 

Leather  workers,  pp.  574-580. 

Municipal  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  pp.  495^97. 

Organic  dust,  occupations  wdth  exposure  to,  pp.  498-627. 

Pearl  and  bone  buttons,  manufacture  of,  pp.  606-615. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers,  pp.  584—587. 

Snuff  manufacture,  pp.  571-574. 

Starch  manufacture,  pp.  537-541. 

Stonecutters,  p.  471. 

Street  cleaning  and  refuse  disposal,  pp.  475-481. 

Subway  employees,  pp.  490-495. 

Tanners,  pp.  580-584. 

Tobacco  and  cigar  industry,  pp.  541-571. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911.  Attitude  of  Massachusetts  employers  toward  the 
health  of  their  employees,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  493-500. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  240-250. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  oper¬ 
atives. 

Bui.  101,  July  1,  1912.  Care  of  tuberculous  wage  earners  in  Germany, 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D. 

Broom-corn  industry,  p.  13. 

Mineral  workers,  p.  18. 

Tunnel  construction,  diseases  of  workers  in.  (See  Caisson  disease  or  “  bends.”) 
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Turpentine  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doebring,  p.  14. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D., 
p.  512. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Report  of  Illinois  commission  on  occupational 
diseases,  p.  200. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  last  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  758. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamilton, 
M.  D.,  pp.  10,  11. 

Type  foundries: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  p.  53. 

u. 

Underwear,  women’s,  manufacture  of: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Unemployment : 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions,  pp.  65,  66. 

♦Bui.  5,  July,  1896.  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  unemployed,  1895,**  pp.  523-525. 

♦Ninth  Special  Report.  1897.  Italians  in  Chicago,  pp.  381,  382. 

♦Bui.  9,  March,  1897. 

Members  of  labor  organizations  employed  and  unemployed,  July,  1894 
and  1895,  by  industries,  New  York,**  pp.  153,  154. 

Insurance  against  idleness  in  Switzerland.  Publication  of  the  Mus6e 
Social,  Paris,  France,**  pp.  170-172. 

Bui.  11,  July,  1S97.  Census  of  unemployed  in  the  German  Empire,  June 
and  December,  1895,**  pp.  498-503. 

♦Bui.  12,  September,  1897.  Report  of  French  bureau  of  labor  on  proposal 
to  lessen  nonemployment  during  industrial  depressions,  1896,**  pp.  622- 
624. 

♦Bui.  19,  November,  1898.  Occupations  of  the  people,  Rhode  Island,  1894, 
1895,**  pp.  857,  858. 

♦Bui.  22,  May,  1909. 

Benefit  features  of  American  trade-unions,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis, 
pp.  361-400. 

Report  relating  to  various  agencies  for  securing  employment  to  work¬ 
ing  people  in  Austria,**  pp.  429-432. 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  Persons  assisted  in  obtaining  employment  by  the 
department  of  labor  of  New  Zealand,  1892-1898,**  pp.  573,  574. 

♦Bui.  26,  January,  1900.  Persons  assisted  in  obtaining  employment  by  the 
department  of  labor  of  New  Zealand,  1899,**  pp.  191,  192. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  First  and  second  progress  reports  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  advisory  board,  New  South  Wales,  1899,**  pp.  1081,  1082. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Persons  assisted  in  obtaining  employment  by  the 
department  of  labor  of  New  Zealand,  1900,**  pp.  340,  341. 
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Unemployment — Continued. 

Bui.  36,  September,  1901. 

Persons  registered  and  sent  to  work  by  labor  bureau  of  New  South 
Wales,  1893-1899,**  p.  973. 

Persons  registered  and  sent  to  work  by  labor  bureau  of  Queensland, 
189S,**  pp.  974,  975. 

Bui.  39,  March,  1902.  Statistics  of  gainful  professions  or  industrial  occu¬ 
pations  in  France,  1896,**  p.  492. 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Cuba,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  p.  775. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  of  labor  commission  to  provide  work 
for  the  unemployed  in  New  South  Wales,  1901,**  pp.  1260-1262. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food. 
Heads  of  families  idle  each  specified  number  of  weeks,  pp.  286-297. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  176-181. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  Benefit  features  of  British  trade-unions,  by  Walter  E. 
Weyl,  pp.  734-744. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Free  public  employment  offices  in  the  United 
States,  by  J.  E.  Connor,  pp.  1-115. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907.  New  York,  1904,  1905,**  p.  654. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Relief  work  in  Germany,  1905,**  pp.  598-600. 

*Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  1908.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

*Bul.  76,  May,  1908.  What  is  done  for  the  unemployed  in  European  coun¬ 
tries,  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  pp.  741-934. 

*Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Belgium,  pp.  535-554. 

Denmark,  pp.  649-672. 

France,  pp.  945-971. 

Germany,  pp.  1444-1490. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  1615-1625. 

Italy,  pp.  1904-1934. 

Norway,  pp.  2073-20S1. 

Sweden,  pp.  2427-2429. 

*Bul.  82,  May,  1909. 

Maryland,  1908,**  pp.  641,  642. 

New  South  Wales,  1906,**  pp.  657-659. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909.  Germany,  1908,**  pp.  120-136. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910.  New  York,  1906-7,**  pp.  213,  214. 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Belgium,  1901-1908,**  pp.  853-S58. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911.  Relief  work  for  unemployed  in  Dusseldorf,  Ger¬ 
many,  1907,  1908,**  pp.  616-621. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  242-246. 

Bui.  102,  July  15,  1912.  British  national  insurance  act,  1911,  pp.  66-79, 
85-87. 

Bui.  109,  October  15,  1912.  Statistics  of  unemployment  and  the  work  of 
employment  offices  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  B.  Sargent. 
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Unemploy  merit — Concluded. 

Bui.  1G0,  October  1G,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  condition  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by- 
Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

Bui.  172,  April,  1915.  Unemployment  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  (by  occu¬ 
pations). 

( See  also  Employment,  regularity  of.) 

Union  label: 

*Bul.  15,  March,  1S9S.  The  trade-union  label,  by  John  Graham  Brooks, 
pp.  197-219. 

Union  scale  of  wages: 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  System  of  adjusting  scale  of  wages,  etc.,  in  certain 
rolling  mills,  by  James  H.  Nutt,  pp.  549-551. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike, 
by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  pp.  1158,  1159,  1192,  1205,  1206,  1218-1222. 

*Bul.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission,  pp. 
497,  498,  508. 

*Bul.  Gl,  November,  1905.  A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organiza¬ 
tions  of  printers,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  863,  865,  872.  881,  883,  1001- 
1033. 

*Bul.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May 
15,  1913. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914. 

( See  also  Agreements  between  employers  and  employees;  Sliding  scale  of 
wages.) 

Upholsterers  and  hair-mattress  makers,  diseases  of: 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  821-825. 


y. 

Ve^etrble  dust,  diseases  of  workers  in: 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
pp.  477,  482^87. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades,  by 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  726-784. 

Ventilation.  (See  Sanitation  and  hygiene.) 

Vocational  education: 

♦Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report.  1910.  Industrial  education.  Chapter  XV. 
Vocational  guidance,  pp.  409-497. 

Bui.  162,  August,  1915.  Vocational  education,  survey  of  Richmond,  Va. 

( See  also  Industrial  education.) 


♦  Supply  exhausted. 
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w. 

Wage  scales.  (See  Union  scale  of  wages;  Sliding  scale  of  wages.) 

Wages: 

<*First  Annual  Report.  18S6.  Industrial  depressions,  pp.  141-242,  295-457. 

*  Fourth  Annual  Report.  1SS8.  Working  women  in  large  cities.  Famings 

and  lost  time,  pp.  67-73,  484—625. 

Fifth  Annual  Report.  1889.  Railroad  labor.  Time  and  earnings,  pp. 
75-881. 

*  Sixth  Annual  Report.  1890.  Cost  of  production ;  Iron,  steel,  coal,  etc. 

Time  and  earnings,  pp.  285-579. 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production:  The  textiles  and 
glass.  Part  II,  Wages,  time,  and  earnings,  pp.  367-841. 

♦Seventh  Special  Report.  1894.  The  slums  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  pp.  212-501. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Bill.  2,  January,  1896. 

The  poor  colonies  of  Holland,  by  .T.  Howard  Gore,  pp.  113-126. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1893,**  pp. 
170-176. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Wages  of  the  manual  labor  classes  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1893,**  pp.  396-403. 

*Bul.  6,  September,  1896.  Wages  of  employees  of  the  Government,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  railroad  companies  of  France  in  1895,**  pp.  654—657. 
*Bul.  7,  November,  1896. 

Industrial  communities:  Vieille-Montagne  Zinc  Mining  &  Smelting  Co. 

Belgium,  1837-1888,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  706,  707. 

Rates  of  wages  paid  under  public  and  private  contract,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp. 
721-753. 

♦Ninth  Special  Report.  1897.  Italians  in  Chicago,  pp.  53-273,  376-380. 
*1897.  White-pine  lumber  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright  (S.  Doc.  No.  70,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Wages  of  employees  in 
lumber  mills  1891-1896. 

*Bul.  10,  May,  1S97. 

Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children  (summary  of  Eleventh 
Annual  Report),  pp.  237-256. 

Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities,  pp.  266,  267,  304-332. 
♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor,  pp.  427-1597. 
*Bul.  14,  January,  1898. 

Income,  wages,  and  rents  in  Montreal,  by  Herbert  Brown  Ames,  pp. 
39-51. 

Reports  on  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  1894-1896,**  pp.  66-73. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees  in 
Maryland,  1897,**  pp.  616,  617. 

*Bul.  IS,  September,  189S. 

Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  1870-1898,  pp.  665-693. 
Comparative  wages  and  prices  in  Massachusetts,  1860-1897,**  pp.  694- 
697. 
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Wages — Continued. 

*Bul.  18,  September,  1898 — Concluded. 

Workingmen’s  wages  and  budgets  in  1853  and  1891,  Belgium,  1897,** 
pp.  708-713. 

Fifth  annual  report  on  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1897,**  pp.  718-722. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  20-30. 

France,  pp.  55-59,  69. 

Belgium,  pp.  77-81. 

Prussia,  pp.  94-96. 

Saxony,  pp.  102,  103. 

*Bul.  21,  March,  1899. 

Wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  Michigan,  1897,**  pp.  311,  312. 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  France,  1891,  1893,**  pp.  320-327. 

*Bul.  22,  May,  1899.  Wages  in  Lyon,  France,  1S70  to  1896,  pp.  418-420. 
*Bul.  24,  September,  1899.  Average  daily  wages  of  railroad  employees  in 
North  Carolina,  1897,**  p.  702. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report.  1900.  Wages  in  commercial  countries. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 
Payment  of  wages,  Belgium,  pp.  116-119. 

Sixth  annual  report  on  changes  in  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1898,**  pp.  1S6-191. 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Germany, 
pp.  369-371. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900. 

System  of  adjusting  scale  of  wages,  etc.,  in  certain  rolling  mills,  by 
James  H.  Nutt,  pp.  549-551. 

Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria,  pp.  589,  590. 
Report  on  the  money  wages  of  indoor  domestic  servants,  1894-1898 : 
Great  Britain,  1S99,**  pp.  605-607. 

Bui.  29,  July,  1900. 

Trusts  and  industrial  combinations,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  pp.  678- 
707,  766-812. 

State  labor  canvass  of  Michigan,  1898,**  pp.  881-883. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900. 

Trend  of  wages  from  1891  to  1900,  pp.  913-915. 

Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Russia,  pp.  1030-1032. 
*Bul.  31,  November,  1900.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Italy,  by  Dr. 

Luigi  Einaudi,  pp.  1219-1231. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901. 

Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in  Manila,  pp.  29^2. 

Labor  canvass  of  Michigan,  1899,**  pp.  137,  138. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  201-207. 

South  Australia,  p.  251. 

West  Australia,  pp.  267-299. 

Report  of  French  bureau  of  labor  on  law  relating  to  the  attachment 
of  wages  of  working  people,  clerks,  etc.,  1899,**  pp.  336-340. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D., 
pp.  400-406. 
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Wages — Continued. 

♦Bill.  36,  July,  1901. 

Statistics  of  wage  earners  in  Colorado,  1899,**  p.  781. 

Wages  in  Great  Britain  (digest  of  various  reports),  1894-1899,**  pp. 
788-796. 

Wage  statistics,  Minnesota,  1899,  1900,**  pp.  966,  967. 

Salaries  and  wages  of  railway  employees  on  railways  of  Switzerland, 
1898,**  p.  975. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901. 

Railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  by  Samuel  M’Cune  Lindsay, 
pp.  1034-1040. 

Labor  canvass  of  Michigan,  1900,**  pp.  1176,  1177. 

*1902.  First  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1901  ( S.  Doc. 

No.  169,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  96,  97,  131-231. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902. 

Negroes  of  Cinclare  Central  Factory  and  Calumet  Plantation,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  by  J.  Bradford  Laws,  pp.  107-113. 

Average  rate  of  wages  in  certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  1870-1896,**  pp.  124-126. 

Eighth  annual  report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1900,**  pp.  140-146. 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  Wages  of  coal  miners  of  Belgium  in  1896  and  1900.** 
pp.  595-597. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902. 

Report  to  the  President  on  anthracite  coal  strike,  by  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  pp.  1155,  1156,  1200-1202. 

Occupations  and  wages  of  railroad  employees,  1901,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,**  p.  1238. 

Wages  of  employees  in  building  trades  in  Virginia,  1900,**  p.  1241. 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  1903.  Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices  of  food, 
pp.  264-285. 

1903.  Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902. 

(S.  Doc.  No.  181,  57th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  128-221. 

♦Bui.  46,  May,  1903.  Report  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  commission, 
pp.  599-612. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903. 

Second  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1902,  pp.  802- 
895. 

Agricultural  labor,  California,  1901-1902,**  p.  910. 

Lumber  industry,  Washington,  1901-1902,**  p.  919. 

Steam  and  street  railway  employees,  Washington,  1901,  1902,**  p.  919. 
Employees  in  industrial  establishments,  Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  926,  927. 
*Bul.  48,  September,  1903.  Iron  ore  mining,  Minnesota,  1900**,  pp.  1065, 
1066. 

*Bul.  49,  November,  1903.  Minimum  and  maximum  wages  in  principal 
organized  trades.  Maine,  1902,**  p.  1345. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Eleventh  Special  Report.  1904.  Regulation  and  restriction  of  output. 
♦Bui.  50,  January,  1904. 

Railroad  employees,  North  Carolina,  1902,**  pp.  154,  155. 

Reports  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  1901,  1902,**  pp.  165-171. 
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Wages — Continued. 

*Bul.  51,  March,  1904. 

Minimum  wage  rates  of  molders  in  foundries,  1908,  p.  435. 

Textile  industries — 

Rhode  Island,  1901,**  p.  437. 

Virginia,  1901,**  p.  438. 

*Bul.  52,  May,  1904.  Child  labor  in  the  United  States,  by  Hannah  It. 

Sewall,  pp.  494-501,  541-545. 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904. 

Wages  and  cost  of  living,  pp.  703-932. 

Current  graded  weekly  wages,  New  Jersey,  1901,**  pp.  938,  939. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  by 
G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  1890-1903,  pp.  1119-1128. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Wages  in  skilled  trades  m  Norway,  1880- 
1900,**  p.  1670. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report.  1905.  Convict  labor,  pp.  31,  179,  231,  317,  330. 
*Twelfth  Special  Report.  1905.  Coal-mine  labor  in  Europe. 

Austria,  pp.  42-58. 

Belgium,  pp.  125-140. 

France,  pp.  201-208. 

Germany,  pp.  310-325. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  421—443. 

*Bul.  56,  January,  1905.  Labor  conditions  in  Australia,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  202-225,  235. 

♦Bill.  57,  March,  1905. 

Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  590-604. 

Wages  in  clothing  trades,  New  York,  1902,**  p.  649. 

Changes  in  rates  of  wages,  New  York,  1902,**  pp.  654,  655. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905. 

Labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  pp.  900-905. 
Austria,  1901,**  pp.  969-978. 

France,  1901,**  pp.  978-980. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  1890-1904,  pp.  1-147. 

*Bul.  61,  November,  1905. 

Labor  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl,  pp.  757-775, 
820-849. 

A  documentary  history  of  the  early  organizations  of  printers,  by 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  pp.  1001-1033. 

1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1905  ( H.  Doc. 

No.  580,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  pp.  162-308. 

*Bul.  65,  July,  1906. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries,  1890  to  1905, 
pp.  1-170. 

Changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1903  and  1904,**  pp.  324-329. 

*Bul.  66,  September,  1906.  Third  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  512-662. 

♦Bill.  68,  January,  1907.  Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  employees 
on  railroads,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  135. 
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Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Wages  and  working  time  in  textile  industries,  Bel¬ 
gium,  1901,**  pp.  428-437. 

*Bul.  71,  July,  1907. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  industries,  1890  to  1906, 
pp.  1-174. 

Great  Britain,  1896-1905,**  pp.  351-358. 

*Bul.  72,  September,  1907.  Italian,  Slavic,  and  Hungarian  unskilled  im¬ 
migrant  laborers  in  the  United  States,  by  Frank  J.  Sheridan,  pp.  425- 
435. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  1890  to  1907,  pp.  1-180. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908. 

Charity  relief  and  wage  earnings  (District  of  Columbia),  by  S.  E.  For¬ 
man,  pp.  888-893. 

Russia,  1S97,**  pp.  942-949. 

1909.  Investigation  of  WTestern  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
panies  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  42-50,  183-510. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  53-65. 

North  Carolina,  1907,**  pp.  93-95. 

Bui.  83,  July,  1909. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns 
of  France,  1905,  pp.  80-84. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  textile  industries,  1906,  pp. 
88-103. 

Metal-working  industries,  Belgium,  1903,**  pp.  113-120. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909. 

Minnesota  iron  ranges,  by  G.  O.  Virtue,  pp.  386-394. 

Missouri,  1908,**  p.  400. 

Bui.  85,  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  492-495. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess. ) ,  pp.  84-97,  128-131,  180-322. 

1910.  Report  on  strike  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Works,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania  (S.  Doc.  No.  521,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  57-108. 

*Bul.  86,  January,  1910. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  in  British  clothing  industries,  1906,  pp. 
192-206. 

New  York,  1907,**  p.  214. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  union  carpenters  in  the  United  States 
and  in  English-speaking  foreign  countries,  by  Ethelbert  Stewart, 
pp.  583-598. 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns 
of  Belgium,  1908,  pp.  620-624. 

Earnings  and  hours  of  labor  of  British  building  and  woodworking 
industries,  1906,  pp.  626-633. 
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Bui.  88,  May,  1910. 

Trend  of  wages  in  Germany,  1898  to  1907,  pp.  795-812. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  German  woodworking  industries  in 
1906,  pp.  813-S23. 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Austria,  1906  and  1907,**  pp.  824-842. 

Public  service  employees  of  principal  cities  of  Germany,  1902-1907,** 
pp.  858-867. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  1039,  1040. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1  sess.). 

*Vols.  I  and  II.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

Yol.  III.  Working  conditions  and  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employees,  pp.  22-24,  215-286,  385-414,  550-581. 

*1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Hawaii,  1910  (S. 
Doc.  No.  866,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  20-28,  104-107,  142-459. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911. 

Report  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  principal  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  of  the  United  States,  1909,**  pp.  502-512. 

Reports  of  British  Board  of  Trade  on  cost  of  living  in  England  and 
Wales,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  pp.  560- 
563. 

♦Bui.  94,  May,  1911.  Fourth  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on 
Hawaii,  pp.  684-692,  765-768,  800-1117. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911.  Working  hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  workers  in  selected  industries  of  Maryland  and  of 
California,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  347-465. 

*Bul.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  878,  882. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in 
the  United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  295-354,  653-735. 

*Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  119-212,  552-623. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry,  pp.  123-142,  399-425,  653-695. 

*Vol.  IY.  Silk  industry,  pp.  147-171,  360-496. 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories,  pp.  37-48, 
344-349. 

*Vol.  XYI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  workers. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

*1912.  Summary  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  from  report  on  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United  States  (S. 
Doc.  No.  301,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  , 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  1912  (S. 
Doc.  No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  pp.  71-75,  87-142,  217-367,  372-473. 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  11-13. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions 
affecting  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  14-16. 
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Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of 
wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  82-92. 

Bui.  124,  June  16,  1913.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  building 
trades  of  Greater  New  York,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow,  pp.  25-29. 

Bui.  128,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

*Bul.  129,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

*Bul.  131,  August  15,  1913.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  134,  August  26,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industries,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  135,  September  2,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and 
clothing  industries,  1911  and  1912. 

Bui.  137,  December  1,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Michigan  copper  district  strike.  Wages  of 
mine  workers,  pp.  11,  21. 

Bui.  143,  March  4,  1914.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May 
15,  1913. 

Bui.  145,  April  10,  1914.  Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  sanitation  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York  City,  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
pp.  124,  154,  173. 

Bui.  146,  April  28,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  piece  rates  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  of  New  York 
City,  by  N.  I.  Stone. 

Bui.  147,  June  13,  1914.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the 
cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry,  New  York  City  and  Boston,  pp.  7-108. 

Bui.  150,  May  11,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  151,  May  15,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1912. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  affect¬ 
ing  labor,  1913,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  15,  16. 

Bui.  153,  May  21,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill- 
work,  and  furniture  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  154,  May  22,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
and  hosiery  and  underwear  industries,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

Bui.  161,  October  24,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing  and 
cigar  industries,  1911  to  1913. 

Bui.  163,  October  28,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and 
repairing  of  steam  railroad  cars,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  9-11. 
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Bui.  168,  April,  1915.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States,  1907  to  1913. 

Bui.  169.  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  18-20. 

Bui.  171,  May,  1915.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1, 
1914. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor.) 

Wall  paper  industry: 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

♦Bui.  95,  July,  1911.  Industrial  lead  poisoning  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
western  States  of  Europe,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  pp.  81-83. 

Watches.  (See  Clocks  and  watches,  manufacture  of.) 

Wealth  and  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  United  States,  by  W.  M.  Steuart : 

♦Bui.  2,  January,  1896,  pp.  197-200. 

Wealth,  distribution  of: 

♦Bui.  4,  May,  1896.  Massachusetts,**  pp.  381-386. 

Weavers,  textile,  diseases  of: 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  740-742. 

Welfare  work: 

♦Eighth  Special  Report.  1895.  The  housing  of  the  working  people. 

♦Bui.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  240-257. 

♦Bui.  4,  May,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy. 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  356,  357. 

♦Bui.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  482-4S8. 

♦Bui.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Weyl,  France,  pp.  59-62. 

♦Bui.  31,  November,  1900.  Betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  by  Victor 
H.  Olmsted,  pp.  1117-1156. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901.  Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P. 
Gilman,  pp.  441-445. 

♦Bui.  54,  September,  1904.  Housing  of  the  working  people  in  the  United 
States  by  employers,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1191-1243. 

♦Bui.  57,  March,  1905.  Report  of  Austrian  bureau  of  labor  statistics  on 
employers’  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  employees,  1898-1901,**  pp, 
664-677. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  pp.  7S-S4. 

♦Bui.  96,  September,  1911.  Attitude  of  Massachusetts  employers  toward 
the  health  of  their  employees,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  491,  492. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry,  pp.  593-599. 

♦Vol.  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing,  pp.  343-346. 

Bui.  123,  May  15,  1913.  Employers’  welfare  work,  by  Elizabeth  Lewis 
Otey. 
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Bui.  139,  February  7,  1914.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  the  strike  of  mine  workers  in  the  Michigan  copper  dis¬ 
trict,  pp.  124-128. 

Western  Federation  of  Miners: 

*1905.  Report  on  labor  disturbances  in  the  State  of  Colorado  from  1880  to 
1904,  inclusive  (S.  Doc.  No.  122,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess.),  pp.  35-45. 

Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Companies,  investigation  of: 

1909.  (S.  Doc.  No.  725,  60th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Wheat  and  flour  prices,  from  farmer  to  consumer,  by  J.  Chester  Bowen : 

*Bul.  130,  August  15,  1913. 

White  lead.  (See  Lead  poisoning. ) 

White-pine  lumber  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1897,  by  Carroll  D. 

Wright : 

*(S.  Doc.  No.  70,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

Wholesale  prices: 

*Bul.  27,  March,  1900.  Wholesale  prices  1890  to  1899,  by  Roland  P.  Falkner, 
pp.  237-313. 

Bui.  39,  March,  1902.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1901,  pp.  195-485. 

Bui.  45,  March,  1903.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1902,  pp.  203-356. 

*Bul.  51,  March,  1904.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1903,  pp.  219-379. 

*Bul.  54,  September,  1904.  Wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States,  1890  to 
1903,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  pp.  1165-1186. 

*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  Course  of  wholesale  prices.  1890  to  1904,  pp.  389- 
549. 

*Bul.  63,  March,  1906.  Course  of  wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1905,  pp.  338-502. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1906,  pp.  239-420. 

*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Whohlesale  prices,  1890  to  1907,  pp.  283-471. 

*Bul.  81,  March,  1909.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1908,  pp.  195-382. 

*Bul.  87,  March,  1910.  Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  March,  1910,  pp.  377-582. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911.  Whohlesale  prices,  1890  to  1910,  pp.  309-499. 

Bui.  99,  March,  1912. 

Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  1911,  pp.  501-692. 

Wholesale  prices  in  Canada,  1890  to  1911,**  pp.  693-695. 

*1913.  Increase  in  prices  of  anthracite  coal  following  the  wage  agreement 
of  May  20,  1912  (H.  Doc.  No.  1442,  62d  Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

Bui.  114,  April  4,  1913.  Wholesale  prices  (United  States  and  Canada), 
1890  to  1912. 

Bui.  121,  May  14,  1913.  Sugar  prices,  from  refiner  to  consumer,  by  N.  O. 
Adams. 

*Bul.  130,  August  15,  1913.  Wheat  and  flour  prices,  from  farmer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  by  J.  Chester  Bowen. 

Bui.  149,  May  11,  1914.  Wholesale  prices  1890  to  1913. 

Bui.  164,  November  30,  1914.  Butter  prices,  from  producer  to  consumer,  by 
Newton  H.  Clark. 

Bui.  170,  May,  1915.  Foreign  food  prices  as  affected  by  the  war. 

Widows’  and  orphans’  pensions: 

*Bul.  3,  March,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Anzin, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  245,  246. 
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*Bul.  4,  May,  1S96.  Industrial  communities :  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Blanzy, 
France,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  p.  348. 

*Bul.  5,  July,  189G.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  492-498. 
*Bul.  7,  November,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Various  communities, 
by  W.  F.  Willoughby,  pp.  700,  709,  718. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  pp.  33-87. 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  compen¬ 
sation  systems  in  Europe. 

Bui.  107,  September  3,  1912.  Law  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany,  pp.  9-15. 

Wire  and  wire  goods: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  the  metal  trades,  p.  53. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners: 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Vol.  I.  Cotton  textile  industry. 

*Vol  II.  Men’s  ready-made  clothing. 

*Vol.  III.  Glass  industry. 

*Vol.  IV.  Silk  industry. 

*Vol.  V.  Wage-earning  women  in  stores  and  factories. 

*Vol.  VI.  The  beginnings  of  child-labor  legislation  in  certain  States;  a 
comparative  study. 

*Vol.  VII.  Conditions  under  which  children  leave  school  to  go  to 
work. 

*Vol.  VIII.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its  relation  to  employment. 
*Vol.  IX.  History  of  women  in  industry  in  the  United  States. 

*Vol.  X.  History  of  women  in  trade-unions. 

*Vol.  XI.  Employment  of  women  in  metal  trades. 

*Vol.  XII.  Employment  of  women  in  laundries. 

*Vol.  XIII.  Infant  mortality  and  its  relation  to  the  employment  of 
mothers. 

*Vol.  XIV.  Causes  of  death  among  woman  and  child  cotton-mill  op¬ 
eratives. 

*Vol.  XV.  Relation  between  occupation  and  criminality  of  women. 
*Vol.  XVI.  Family  budgets  of  typical  cotton-mill  operatives. 

*Vol.  XVII.  Hookworm  disease  among  cotton-mill  operatives. 

*Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries. 

*Vol.  XIX.  Labor  laws  and  factory  conditions. 
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*Fourth  Annual  Report.  1888.  Working  women  in  large  cities. 

*Bul.  1,  November,  1895. 

Indiana,  1893,  1894,**  pp.  64,  65. 

Report  by  Miss  Collet  on  tbe  statistics  of  tlie  employment  of  women 
and  girls  in  England  and  Wales,  1891,**  pp.  84-94. 

*Bul.  4,  May,  1896.  Compensation  in  certain  occupations  of  graduates  of 
colleges  for  women,  pp.  380,  381. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report,  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

*Bul.  10,  May,  1897.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children  (sum¬ 
mary  of  Eleventh  Annual  Report),  pp.  237-256. 

*Bul.  15,  March,  1898.  Boarding  homes  and  clubs  for  working  women,  by 
Mary  S.  Ferguson,  pp.  141-196. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Changes  in  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  flax 
and  jute  centers,  Great  Britain,  1835-1895,**  pp.  621-624. 

*Bul.  20,  January,  1899.  Condition  of  railway  labor  in  Europe,  by  Walter 
E.  Weyl,  France,  pp.  6S-70. 

*Bul.  25,  November,  1S99.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Great  Britain,  pp.  800-811. 

France,  pp.  843-S45. 

*Bul.  26,  January,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Bel¬ 
gium,  pp.  104-113. 

*Bul.  28,  May,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Austria, 
pp.  580-583. 

Bui.  30,  September,  1900.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

Russia,  pp.  1025-1028. 

Netherlands,  pp.  1033-1041. 

Bui.  33,  March,  1901.  Foreign  labor  laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

New  Zealand,  pp.  183-186,  199,  200. 

New  South  Wales,  pp.  239-242. 

South  Australia,  p.  250. 

Queensland,  pp.  260,  261. 

Ontario,  pp.  279-2S2. 

Quebec,  p.  301. 

Bui.  38,  January,  1902.  Labor  conditions  in  Mexico,  by  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
pp.  74-76. 

*Bul.  43,  November,  1902.  Working  women  in  Ohio,  1901,**  p.  1240. 

Bui.  47,  July,  1903.  Statistics  of  women  wage  earners. 

Colorado,  1901,  1902,**  pp.  911,  912. 

Belgium,  1896,**  pp.  924-926. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Ohio,  1901,**  p.  156. 

*Bul.  59,  July,  1905.  Maryland,  1903,**  p.  322. 

*Bul.  64,  May,  1906.  California,  1904,**  p.  849. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Conditions  of  entrance  to  the  principal  trades, 
by  Walter  E.  Weyl  and  A.  M.  Sakolski,  pp.  720-731. 

*Bul.  68,  January,  1907.  Laws  of  foreign  countries  relating  to  employees 
on  railroads,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  121,  122. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Maryland,  1905,**  p.  424. 

*Bul.  73,  November,  1907.  Laws  relating  to  employment  of  women  and 
children,  pp.  655-816. 
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*Bul.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 

pp.  530-535. 

*Bul.  79,  November,  1908,  Maine,  1906,**  pp.  924,  925. 

*Bul.  80,  January,  1909. 

Woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  Great  Britain,  by  Victor  S.  Clark, 
pp.  1-85. 

Illinois,  1906,**  p.  88. 

Italy,  1903,  1904,**  pp.  111-114. 

Bui.  S3,  July,  1909.  Women’s  trade-union  movement  in  Great  Britain,  by 
Katherine  Graves  Bushey,  pp.  1-65. 

Bui.  84,  September,  1909.  Seamstresses,  Norway,  1900-1906,**  pp.  405-409. 

Bui.  85.  November,  1909.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1908  and  1909,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  483-491. 

*1910.  Investigation  of  telephone  companies  (S.  Doc.  No.  380,  61st  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

Bui.  88,  May,  1910.  Women  workers  in  the  Milwaukee  tanneries,  Wis¬ 
consin,  1908,**  pp.  851,  852. 

*Bul.  91,  November,  1910. 

Working  hours  of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  S67-915. 

Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  1044- 
1046. 

*Bul.  93,  March,  1911. 

Hours  of  labor  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  factories 
in  Austria,  1902,  1906,**  pp.  578-580. 

Germany,  1908,**  pp.  622-626. 

*Bul.  96,  September,  1911. 

Working  hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of  women 
workers  in  selected  industries  of  Maryland  and  of  California,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer,  pp.  347-465. 

Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  895-904. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1912  (S.  Doc.  No. 
870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

*Bul.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  19-23. 

*Bul.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions 
affecting  labor,  1912,  by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  18,  19. 

Bui.  116,  April  8,  1913.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment 
of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  117,  April  10,  1913.  Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons. 
(Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for  international  conference 
called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  September,  1913.) 

Bui.  118,  April  10,  1913.  Ten-hour  maximum  working-day  for  women 
and  young  persons.  (Memorandum  of  International  Labor  Office  for 
international  conference  called  to  meet  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1913.) 

Bui.  119,  May  5,  1913.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of 
Wisconsin,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 
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Bui.  122,  May  15,  1913.  Employment  of  women  in  power  laundries  in 
Milwaukee,  by  Marie  L.  Obenauer. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions  af¬ 
fecting  labor,  1913,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  p.  19. 

Bui.  160,  October  16,  1914.  Hours,  earnings,  and  condition  of  labor  of 
women  in  Indiana  mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories,  by 
Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Frances  W.  Valentine. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914,  by 
Lindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  17-21. 

Bui.  167,  April,  1915.  Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Lindley  D.  Clark,  p.  24. 

(See  also  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor;  Labor  legislation;  Woman 
and  child  wage  earners.) 

Women’s  clubs  and  associations: 

*Bul.  23,  July,  1899.  The  attitude  of  women’s  clubs  and  associations 
toward  social  economics,  by  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  pp.  545-556. 

Wood  alcohol  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  13. 

♦Bill.  75,  March,  1908.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Ivober,  M.  D., 
pp.  488,  516,  517. 

♦Bui.  86,  January,  1910.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  by  Dr.  Th.  Sommer- 
feld,  p.  155. 

Bui.  100,  May,  1912.  List  of  industrial  poisons,  p.  750. 

Bui.  120,  May  13,  1913.  Hygiene  of  the  painters’  trade,  by  Alice  Hamil¬ 
ton,  M.  D.,  p.  13. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  21. 

Bui.  157,  March,  1915.  Industrial  accident  statistics,  by  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman.  Industrial  diseases  reported  in  New  York  State,  two  years 
ending  August,  1913,  p.  48. 

Wooden  boxes,  manufacture  of: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Wooden  goods,  manufacture  of: 

♦First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Second  Annual  Report.  1886.  Convict  labor. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1886). 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1900). 

♦Twenty-first  Annual  Report.  1906.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1881  to  1905). 

Woodworking: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 
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♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  776-7S0,  S47-858. 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes, 
and  methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  pp.  13,  14. 

Wool  sorters’  disease.  ( See  Anthrax.) 

Woolen  industry: 

*First  Annual  Report.  1886.  Industrial  depressions. 

♦Third  Annual  Report.  1887.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (18S1  to  1886). 

Seventh  Annual  Report.  1891.  Cost  of  production :  The  textiles  and 
glass,  pp.  137-194. 

Tenth  Annual  Report.  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1887  to  1894). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96.  Work  and  wages  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

♦Thirteenth  Annual  Report.  1898.  Hand  and  machine  labor. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report.  1901.  Strikes  and  lockouts  (1S81  to  1900). 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  1904.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

♦Bui.  79,  November,  1908.  Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades, 
by  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  pp.  800-808. 

*1910-1912.  Report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  645,  61st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

♦Vol.  XVIII.  Employment  of  women  and  children  in  selected  indus¬ 
tries,  pp.  322-339. 

*1912.  Strike  of  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1912  (S.  Doc. 
No.  870,  62d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

Bui.  127,  August  12,  1913.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and 
methods  of  protection,  by  William  C.  Hanson,  M.  D.,  p.  15. 

Bui.  128,  August  14,  1913.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  industries,  1890  to  1912,  pp.  110-170. 

Bui.  150,  May  11,  1914.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  industries,  1907  to  1912,  pp.  92-141. 

Work  and  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children: 

Eleventh  Annual  Report.  1895-96. 

♦Bui.  10,  May,  1897.  Summary  of  Eleventh  Annual  Report,  pp.  237-256. 

Workers  at  gainful  occupations  at  the  Federal  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and 
1890,  by  W.  C.  Hunt: 

♦Bui.  11,  July,  1897. 

Working  conditions.  (See  Labor  conditions.) 

Working  hours  of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  Chicago,  by 

Marie  L.  Obenauer: 

♦Bui.  91,  November,  1910,  pp.  867-915. 

Working  women  in  large  cities: 

♦Fourth  Annual  Report.  1888. 

Workmen’s  dwellings.  ( See  Housing.) 

Workmen’s  dwellings,  life  insurance  in  connection  with: 

♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe.  Spain,  pp.  2373-2375. 
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♦Fourth  Special  Report.  1893.  Compulsory  insurance  in  Germany,  in¬ 
cluding  an  appendix  relating  to  compulsory  insurance  in  other  countries 
in  Europe. 

♦Bill.  5,  July,  1896.  Industrial  communities:  Iron  and  steel  works  of 
Friedrich  Krupp,  Essen,  Germany,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Working¬ 
men's  Life  Insurance  Association,  pp.  499-504. 

*Bul.  7,  November,  1890.  Industrial  communities :  Mariemont  &  Bascoup 
Coal  Mining  Co.,  Belgium,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby.  Workingmen’s  sick 
fund  and  old-age  pension  fund,  pp.  700-703. 

*Bul.  17,  July,  1898.  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  pp.  563-591. 

Bui.  32,  January,  1901.  The  British  workmen's  compensation  act  and  its 
operation,  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  pp.  103-132. 

Bui.  34,  May,  1901. 

Social  economics  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  by  N.  P.  Gilman,  pp.  4.64- 
46S. 

The  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  Holland,* **  pp.  490-493. 

*Bul.  37,  November,  1901.  Proceedings  under  workmen’s  compensation 
and  employers’  liability  acts,  Great  Britain,  1899,**  pp.  1188-1193. 

*Bul.  40,  May,  1902.  Workmen’s  compensation  acts  of  foreign  countries, 
by  Adna  F.  Weber,  pp.  549-551. 

*Bul.  50,  January,  1904.  Statistics  of  proceedings  under  workmen's  com¬ 
pensation  and  employers’  liability  acts  of  Great  Britain.  1900,**  pp. 
162-165, 

Bui.  53,  July,  1904.  Germany,  1885-1903,**  pp.  941-949. 

*Bul.  55,  November,  1904.  Proceedings  under  workmen’s  compensation 
and  employers’  liability  act,  Great  Britain,  1897,  1900-1902,**  pp.  1664- 
1669. 


*Bul.  57,  March,  1905.  State  cooperative  accident  insurance  fund  of  Mary¬ 
land,  pp.  645-648. 

Bui.  58,  May,  1905.  The  new  Russian  workmen’s  compensation  act,  by 
I.  M.  Rubinow,  pp.  955-959. 

*Bul.  65,  July,  1906.  Report  of  departmental  committee  on  workmen’s 
compensation,  Great  Britain,  1904,**  pp.  329-332. 

*Bul.  70,  May,  1907. 

British  workmen's  compensation  acts,  by  Launcelot  Packer,  pp.  579- 


638. 

Text  of  British  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  pp.  631-652. 

Bui.  71,  July,  1907.  Proceedings  under  workmen’s  compensation  and 
employers’  liability  acts,  Great  Britain,  1904,  1905,**  pp.  345-350. 
♦Twenty-third  Annual  Report.  190S.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  benefit 
funds  in  the  United  States. 

♦Bill.  74,  January,  1908. 

Summary  of  foreign  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  pp.  121-143. 
British  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  1906  (text),  pp.  144-158. 

*Bul.  77,  July,  1908. 

Compensation  for  injuries  of  artisans  and  laborers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  333-335. 

Statistics  of  proceedings  under  workmen’s  liability  acts,  Great  Britain, 
1906,**  pp.  364-369. 
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♦Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report.  1909.  Workmen’s  insurance  and  com¬ 
pensation  systems  in  Europe. 

♦Bui.  80,  January,  1909.  Great  Britain,  1908,**  pp.  103,  104. 

♦Bui.  90,  September,  1910. 

Recent  action  relating  to  employers’  liability  and  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  075-714. 

Essential  features  of  a  compensation  law;  Chicago  conference  of 
November,  1910,  pp.  715-717. 

Summary  of  foreign  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  pp.  719-748. 

Cost  of  employers’  liability  and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
(United  States  and  foreign  countries),  by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  pp. 
749-831. 

♦Bui.  91,  November,  1910.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1910,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  1040-1048. 

1911.  Conditions  of  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States  (S.  Doc.  No.  110,  62d  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

♦Vol.  IV.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention,  pp.  255-202. 

♦Bui.  92,  January,  1911. 

Workmen’s  compensation  and  insurance:  Baws  and  bills,  1911,  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  97-181. 

Resolution  of  the  sixth  delegates’  meeting  of  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Babor  Begislation,  p.  193. 

♦Bui.  90,  September,  1911. 

Workmen’s  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  of  Germany,  translated 
by  Henry  J.  Harris,  pp.  501-774. 

Bui.  97,  November,  1911.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1911,  by  Bindley 
D.  Clark,  pp.  904-909. 

Bui.  101,  July  1,  1912.  Care  of  tuberculous  wage  earners  in  Germany,  by 
Frederick  B.  Hoffman. 

Bui.  102,  July  15,  1912.  British  national  insurance  act,  1911. 

Bui.  103,  August  1,  1912.  Sickness  and  accident  insurance  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Bui.  107,  September  3,  1912.  Baw  relating  to  insurance  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees  in  Germany. 

♦Bui.  Ill,  December  13,  1912.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1912.  by 
Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  24-28. 

1913.  Compensation  for  injuries  to  employees  of  llie  United  States,  arising 
from  accidents  occurring  between  August  1,  1908,  and  June  30,  1911. 
Report  of  operations  under  the  act  of  May  30,  1908. 

♦Bui.  112,  March  5,  1913.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions 
affecting  labor,  1912,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  10,  26,  27. 

Bui.  126,  December  23.  1913.  Workmen’s  compensation  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

Bui.  152,  May  14,  1914.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  and  opinions 
affecting  labor.  1913,  by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  23-25. 

Bui.  155.  September  17,  1914.  Compensation  for  accidents  to  employees 
of  the  United  States,  under  act  of  May  30,  1908. 

Bui.  166,  December  15,  1914.  Review  of  labor  legislation  of  1914.  by  Bind¬ 
ley  D.  Clark,  pp.  21-24. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 


**  Digest  of  State  or  foreign  report. 
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Workmen’s  insurance  and  compensation — Concluded. 

Bui.  169,  May,  1915.  Review  of  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  1914, 
by  Bindley  D.  Clark,  pp.  32-42. 

(See  also  Accident  insurance;  Decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor;  Labor 
legislation;  Old  age  and  invalidity;  Pension  and  relief  funds;  Sickness 
insurance;  Unemployment  insurance.) 

Workmen’s  trains: 

Bui.  41,  July,  1902.  Report  on  workmen’s  trains,  Great  Britain,  1900,** 
pp.  834,  83 o. 

Bui.  69,  March,  1907.  Great  Britain,  1903,  1904,**  pp.  439,  440. 

z. 

Zinc  as  an  industrial  poison: 

*Bul.  44,  January,  1903.  Factory  sanitation  and  labor  protection,  by  C.  F. 
W.  Doehring,  p.  14. 

*Bul.  67,  November,  1906.  Austria,  lead  and  zinc  works,  1904,**  p.  847. 

*Bui.  75,  March,  190S.  Industrial  hygiene,  by  George  M.  Kober,  M.  D.,  pp. 
517,  518. 

*Bul.  92,  January,  1911.  Report  of  Illinois  commission  on  occupational 
diseases,  pp.  197,  198. 


*  Supply  exhausted. 


**  Digest  of  State  or  foreign  report. 
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APPENDIX.— -LIST  OF  LIBRARIES  IN  WHICH  THE  PUBLI¬ 
CATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  MAY  BE  FOUND. 


GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITORIES. 

ALABAMA. 

Auburn _ Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  Library. 

Birmingham _ Howard  College  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Mobile _ Association  Public  Library. 

Montgomery _ Department  of  Archives  and  Historical  Library,  State 

Capitol. 

State  and  Supreme  Court  Library. 

Talladega _ Public  Library. 

Tuskegee  Institute _ Carnegie  Library  of  Tuskegee  Institute. 

University _ University  of  Alabama  Library. 

ALASKA. 

Fairbanks _ St.  Matthews  Free  Public  Library. 

Juneau _ Alaska  Historical  Society  and  Museum  Library. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix _ Arizona  State  Library. 

Tucson _ Free  Public  Library. 

University  of  Arizona  Library. 

ARKANSAS. 

Conway _ Hendrix  College  Library. 

Fayetteville _ University  of  Arkansas  Library. 

Jonesboro _ State  Agricultural  School  Library. 

Little  Rock _ Arkansas  State  Library. 

Magnolia _ State  Agricultural  School  Library. 

Pine  Bluff _ Branch  Normal  College  Library. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley _ University  of  California  Library. 

Claremont _ Pomona  College  Library. 

Eureka _ Free  Public  Library. 

Los  Angeles _ Public  Library. 

Sacramento _ California  State  Library. 

Free  Public  Library. 

San  Diego _ Free  Public  Library. 

San  Francisco _ Mechanics  Mercantile  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Santa  Rosa _ Free  Public  Library. 

Stanford  University _ Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  Library. 

Stockton _ Free  Public  Library. 
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COLORADO. 

Boulder _ University  of  Colorado  Library. 

Colorado  Springs _ Colorado  College  Coburn  Library. 

Denver _ College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Library. 

Colorado  State  Library. 

Public  Library. 

University  of  Denver  Library. 

Fort  Collins _ Agricultural  College  Library. 

Pueblo _ McClelland  Public  Library. 


Bridgeport _ 

Hartford _ 

Middletown- 
New  Haven_ 
New  London 

Storrs _ 

Waterbury _ 


Dover _ 

Newark _ 

Newcastle— 

Wilmington 


Washington 


Deland _ 

Gainesville _ 

Winter  Park 
Jacksonville- 
Tallahassee.. 


Athens. 

Atlanta 


Augusta— 

Dahlonega 

Douglas— 

Newnan _ 

Oxford _ 

Savannah. 


CONNECTICUT. 

..Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

-Connecticut  State  Library. 

Trinity  College  Library. 

.Wesleyan  University  Library. 

..Yale  University  Library. 

.Public  Library. 

.Connecticut  Agricultural  College  Library. 

..Silas  Bronson  Library. 

DELAWARE. 

-Delaware  State  Library. 

.Delaware  College  Library. 

-Newcastle  Library  Company. 

.Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

..Army  War  College  Library. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  Library. 

Interior,  Department  of,  Library. 

Justice,  Department  of,  Library. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Navy  Department  Library. 

State,  Department  of.  Library. 

Treasury  Department  Library. 

FLORIDA. 

-John  B.  Stetson  University  Library. 

..University  of  Florida  Library. 

-Rollins  College  Library. 

-Public  Library. 

-Carnegie  Library,  The  Florida  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  School. 

Florida  State  Library. 

GEORGIA. 

-University  of  Georgia  Library. 

..Carnegie  Library. 

Georgia  State  Library. 

-Young  Men’s  Library  Association. 

-Northern  Georgia  Agricultural  College  Library. 
-Georgia  Normal  College  and  Business  Institute  Library. 

-Carnegie  Library. 

v  * 

-Emory  College  Library. 

-Georgia  State  Industrial  College  Library. 

Public  Library. 
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HAWAII 

Honolulu _ College  of  Hawaii  Library. 

IDAHO. 

Albion _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

Boise _ Idaho  State  Library. 

Moscow _ University  of  Idaho  Library. 

Pocatello _ j. _ Academy  of  Idaho  Library. 

Twin  Falls _ Public  Library. 

ILLINOIS. 

Belleville _ Public  Library. 

Bloomington _ Illinois  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Carbondale _ Wheeler  Library,  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 

versity. 

Chicago _ John  Crerar  Library. 

Newberry  Library. 

Public  Library. 

St.  Ignatius  Library. 

University  of  Chicago  Library. 

Danville _ Public  Library. 

De  Kalb _ Haish  Library  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 

School. 

Evanston _ Northwestern  University  Library. 

Freeport _ I *ublic  Libra ry. 

Galesburg _ Free  Public  Library. 

Jacksonville _ Public  Library. 

Joliet - Public  Library. 

Lisle _ St.  Procapius  College  Library. 

Monmouth _ Monmouth  College  Library. 

Normal _ Illinois  State  Normal  University  Library. 

Gluey _ Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Peoria _ Public  Library. 

Rockford _ Public  Library. 

Springfield _ Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Library. 

Illinois  State  Library. 

Urbana _ University  of  Illinois  Library. 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington _ Indiana  University  Library. 

Crawfordsville _ Wabash  College  Library. 

Evans vil  le _ Willard  Libra  ry . 

Fort  Wayne _ Public  Library. 

Greencastle _ De  Pauw  University  Library. 

Hanover _ Hanover  College  Library. 

Huntington _ City  Free  Library. 

Indianapolis _ Pub  1  i c  Lib rary . 

Indiana  State  Library. 

Jasper _ Jasper  College  Library. 

La  Fayette _ Purdue  University  Library. 

Merom. _ Union  Christian  College  Library. 
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INDIANA— Concluded. 

Muncie _ Public  Library. 

Notre  Dame _ Lemonnier  Library-University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Richmond _ Morrison  Reeves  Library. 

Terre  Haute _ Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Valparaiso _ Valparaiso  University  Library. 

IOWA. 

Ames _ Iowa  State  College. 

Iloone _ Ericson  Free  Public  Library. 

Cedar  Falls _ Public  Library. 

Council  Bluffs _ Free  Public  Library 

Des  Moines _ Public  Library. 

Dubuque _ Carnegie-Stout  Free  Public.  Library. 

East  Des  Moines _ Iowa  State  Library. 

Fairfield _ Fairfield  Free  Public  Libiary. 

Fayette _ Upper  Iowa  TTniversity  Library. 

Grinnell _ Iowa  College  Library. 

Iowa  City _ State  University  of  Iowa  Library. 

Mount  Pleasant _ Iowa  Wesleyan  College  Library. 

Mount  Vernon _ Cornell  College  Library. 

Sioux  City _ Public  Library. 

Tabor _ Tabor  College  Library. 

KANSAS. 

Baldwin _ Baker  University  Library. 

Emporia _ Kansas  State  Normal  Library. 

Hiawatha _ Morrill  Free  Public  Library. 

Lawrence _ Spooner  Library,  University  of  Kansas. 

Manhattan _ Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  Library. 

Pittsburg _ Public  Library. 

Sterling _ Cooper  College  Library. 

Topeka _ *. _ Kansas  State  Historical  Society  Library. 

Kansas  State  Library. 

Wichita _ Fairmount  College  Library. 

KENTUCKY. 

Danville _ Center  College  of  Central  University  of  Kentucky 

Library. 

Frankfort _ Kentucky  State  Library. 

Henderson _ Pu ol i c  Libra ry . 

Lexington - State  University  Library. 

Louisville _ Free  Public  Library. 

Simpsonville _ Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky  Library. 

Somerset - Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Winchester - Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  Library. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Baton  Rouge _ Hill  Memorial  Library,  Louisiana  State  University. 

Natchitoches _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

New  Orleans _ Howard  Memorial  Library. 

Louisiana  State  Museum  Library. 

Louisiana  State  Library. 

New  Orleans  Public  Library. 

Tulane  University  Library. 

Ruston _ Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  Library. 

MAINE. 

Augusta _ Maine  State  Library. 

Bangor _ Public  Library. 

Brunswick _ Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Lewiston _ Bates  College  Library. 

Orono _ University  of  Maine  Library. 

Portland _ Public  Library. 

Saco _ Dyer  Library  Association. 

Waterville _ Colby  University  Library. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis _ Maryland  State  Library. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  Library. 

Baltimore _ Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Peabody  Institute  Library. 

Chestertown _ Washington  College  Library. 

Frederick _ Frederick  College  Library. 

Westminster _ Western  Maryland  College  Library. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst _ Amnerst  College  Library. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Library. 

Boston _ Boston  Athenaeum  Library. 

Public  Library. 

State  Library  of  Massachusetts. 

Cambridge _ Harvard  College  Library. 

Lowell _ City  Library. 

Lynn _ Public  Library. 

Marlborough _ Public  Library. 

New  Bedford _ Public  Library. 

Salem _ Essex  Institute  Library. 

Taunton _ Public  Library. 

Tufts  College _ Tufts  College  Library. 

Watertown _ Free  Public  Library. 

Williamstown _ Williams  -College  Library. 

Worcester _ American  Antiquarian  Society  Library. 

Free  Public  Library. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor _ General  Library,  University  of  Michigan. 

Battle  Creek _ Public  School  Library, 

Bay  City _ ^-Public  Library. 

Benton  Harbor _ Benton  Harbor  Public  Library. 

Detroit _ 1 _ Detroit  College  Library. 

Public  Library. 

East  Lansing _ Michigan.  State  Agricultural  College  Library. 

Grand  Rapids _ Public  Library. 

Houghton _ Library  of  the  Michigan  School  of  Mines. 

Kalamazoo _ Public  Library. 

Lansing _ Michigan  State  Library. 

Muskegon _ Hackley  Public  Library. 

Orchard  Lake _ Polish  Seminary  Library. 

Port  Huron _ Public  Library. 

Saginaw _ _ _ Hoyt  Public  Library. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth _ Free  Public  Library. 

Faribault _ Public  Library. 

Fergus  Falls _ High  School  Library. 

Minneapolis _ Public  Library. 

University  of  Minnesota  Library. 

St.  Cloud _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

St.  Paul _ Minnesota  Historical  Society  Library. 

Minnesota  State  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Stillwater _ Public  Library. 

Winona _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Agricultural  College _ Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Library 

Brookhaven _ Public  Library. 

Greenville _ Public  Library. 

Jackson _ Carnegie-Millsaps  Library. 

Mississippi  State  Library. 

Oxford _ Mississippi  State  University  Library. 

MISSOURI. 

Cape  Girardeau _ St.  Vincent's  College  Library. 

Carthage _ Public  School  Library. 

Chillicothe _ _ Hazelton  Public  School  Library. 

Columbia - College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  Missour 

State  University  Library. 

University  of  Missouri  Library. 

Fulton - Westminster  College  Library. 

Hannibal - Free  Public  Library. 

Jefferson  City - Missouri  State  Library. 

Kansas  City - Public  Library. 

Liberty -  — Mount  Jewell  College  Library. 
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MI  S  SOURI— Concl  uded. 

Perryville _ Public  School  Library. 

Rolla _ Missouri  School  of  Mines  Library. 

St.  Joseph _ Free  Public  Library. 

St.  Louis _ Christian  Brothers  College  Library. 

Public  Library. 

St.  Louis  University  Library. 

Washington  University  Library. 

Springfield _ Drury  College  Library. 

Warrensburg _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman _ Montana  Agricultural  College  Library. 

Butte _ Montana  State  School  of  Mines  Library. 

Helena _ Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Department  of  Montana 

State  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Missoula _ University  of  Montana  Library. 

NEBRASKA. 

Grand  Island _ Carnegie  Library. 

Kearney _ Public  Library. 

Lincoln - Library  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  State  Library. 

Omaha _ Public  Library. 

South  Omaha _ Public  Library. 

NEVADA. 

Carson  City _ Nevada  State  Library. 

Reno _ University  of  Nevada  Library. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord _ New  Hampshire  State  Library. 

,  Dover _ Public  Library. 

Durham _ Hamilton  Smith  Public  Library. 

Hanover _ Dartmouth  College  Library. 

La  coni  a _ Publ  ic  Libra  ry. 

Manchester _ City  Library. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  City _ Free  Public  Library. 

Bayonne _ Free  Public  Library. 

Camden _ Free  Public  Library. 

Elizabeth _ Public  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

Jersey  City _ Free  Public  Library. 

New  Brunswick _ Free  Public  Library. 

Rutgers  College  Library. 

Newark _ Free  Public  Library. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society  Library. 
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NEW  JERSEY— Concluded. 


Paterson _ Free  Public  Library. 

Princeton _ Princeton  University  Library. 

Trenton _ Free  Public  Library. 

New  Jersey  State  Library. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


Albuquerque _ University  of  New  Mexico  Library. 

East  Las  Vegas _ New  Mexico  Normal  University  Library. 

Santa  Fe _ Territorial  Library. 

Silver  City _ Curry  Public  Library. 

State  College _ General  Library  of  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts. 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany _ New  York  State  Library. 

Brooklyn _ Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

Buffalo _ The  Grosvenor  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Glens  Falls _ Crandall  Free  Library. 

Hamilton _ Colgate  University  Library. 

Ithaca _ Cornell  University  Library. 

Keuka  Park _ Keuka  College  Public  Library. 

New  York _ Astor  Branch  New  York  Public  Library. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York  Library. 

Columbia  University  Library. 

Cooper  Union  for  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art 
Library. 

General  Library  of  New  York  University. 

Lenox  Branch  New  York  Public  Library. 

New  York  Law  Institute  Library. 

The  World  Library,  Pulitzer  Building. 


Newburgh _ Free  Library. 

PI  a 1 1  sbu  rg _ Public  Library. 

Poughkeepsie _ Adriance  Memorial  Library. 

Rochester _ Rochester  University  Library. 

Schenectady - Union  College  Library. 

Syracuse _ Syracuse  University  Library. 

Troy _ Troy  Public  Library. 

Utica _ Public  Library. 

West  Point _ United  States  Military  Academy  Library. 

White  Plains - Supreme  Court  Library. 

Yonkers _ Public  Library. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapelhill - University  of  North  Carolina  Library. 

Davison - Union  Library. 

Durham - Trinity  College  Library. 

Greensboro - Colored  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Library. 

Hendersonville - Fruitland  Institute  Library. 
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X 0 1 1 TIT  C A RO L I NA — Concl uded. 

Newton _ Catawba  College  Library. 

Raleigh _ North  Carolina  State  Library. 

Wake  Forest _ Wake  Forest  College  Library. 

Washington _ Public  Schools  Library. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck _ North  Dakota  State  Library. 

State  Historical  Society  Library. 

Fargo _ North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  Library. 

University _ State  University  of  North  Dakota  Library. 

Valley  City _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

OHIO. 

Alliance _ Mount  Union  College  Library. 

Athens _ Carnegie  Library. 

Bucyrus _ Public  Library. 

Cincinnati _ Public  Library. 

Cleveland _ Case  Library. 

Library  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Public  Library. 

Columbus _ Ohio  State  Library. 

Ohio  State  University  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Dayton _ Public  Library  and  Museum. 

Delaware _ Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Charles  Slocum  Library. 

Gambier _ Kenyon  College  Library. 

Granville _ Denison  University  Library. 

Hiram _ Hiram  College  Library. 

Lebanon _ Lebanon  Public  Library. 

Marietta _ Marietta  College  Library. 

Oberlin _ Oberlin  College  Library. 

Oxford _ . _ Miami  University  Library. 

Portsmouth _ Free  Public  Library. 

Sidney _ Public  Library. 

Springfield _ Warder  Public  Library. 

Steubenville _ Carnegie  Library. 

Toledo _ Public  Library. 

Van  Wert _ Brumpack  Library  of  Van  Wert. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ada _ East  Central  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Enid _ — _ Public  Library. 

Langston - Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  Library. 

Muskogee _ High  School  Library. 

Norman _ University  of  Oklahoma  Library. 

Oklahoma - Oklahoma  State  Library. 

Stillwater - Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  Library. 

Tishomingo - Murray  State  School  of  Agriculture  Library. 
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OREGON. 


Corvallis _ Oregon  Agricultural  College  Library. 

Eugene _ University  of  Oregon  Library. 

Forest  Grove _ Tualatin  Academy  and  Pacific  University  Library. 

Portland _ Library  Association. 

Reed  College  Library. 

Salem _ Oregon  State  Library. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bradford _ Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Carlisle _ The  J.  Herman  Rosier  Memorial  Library. 

Erie _ Public  Library. 

Gettysburg _ Pennsylvania  College  Library. 

Harrisburg _ Pennsylvania  State  Library.  . 

Haverford _ ITaverford  College  Library. 

Huntington _ Juanita  College  Library. 

Lancaster _ Watts  De  Peyster  Library. 

Meadville _ Allegheny  College  Library. 

Norristown _ William  .McCann  Library. 

Philadelphia _ Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 


Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  Museum  Library. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library. 


Pittsburgh _ Carnegie  Library. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  Library. 

Reading _ Reading  Library. 

Scranton _ Public  Library. 

South  Bethlehem _ Lehigh  University  Library. 

State  College _ Carnegie  Library  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Warren _ Public  Library. 

Washington _ Memorial  Library,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Wilkes-Barre _ Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  Library. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Manila _ Library  of  Philippine  Government. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Kingston _ Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts  Library. 

Providence - Brown  University  Library. 

Public  Library. 

Rhode  Island  State  Library. 

Westerly _ Public  Library. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston - Charleston  College  Library. 

Charleston  Library  Society. 
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SOUTH  C A II O L I NA — Concl uded. 

Clemson  College _ Clemson  Agricultural  College  Library. 

Columbia _ South  Carolina  State  Library. 

University  of  South  Carolina  Library. 

Orangeburg _ .Colored  Normal  Industrial  Agricultural  and  Mechan¬ 

ical  College  of  South  Carolina  Library. 

Rockhill _ Wintlirop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  Carnegie 

Library. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Brookings _ South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 

chanic  Arts  Library. 

Mitchell _ Dakota  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Pierre _ South  Dakota  State  Library. 

Sioux  Falls _ Carnegie  Free  Public  Library. 

Vermilion _ University  of  South  Dakota  Library. 

Yankton _ Yankton  College  Library. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga _ _ Public  Library. 

Knoxville _ University  of  Tennessee  Library. 

Memphis _ Cossitt  Library. 

Murfreesboro _ Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  Library. 

Nashville _ Carnegie  Library. 

Tennessee  State  Library. 

Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Sewanee _ University  of  the  South  Library. 

Spring  Hill _ Branham  &  Hughes  School  Library. 

TEXAS. 

Austin _ Texas  State  Library. 

University  of  Texas  Library. 

Clarendon _ Clarendon  College  Library. 

College  Station _ Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  Library. 

Dallas _ Public  Library.  , 

El  Paso _ Public  Library. 

Fort  Worth _ Carnegie  Library. 

Galveston _ Rosenburg  Library. 

Georgetown _ Southwestern  University  Library 

Houston _ Lyceum  and  Carnegie  Library. 

San  Antonio _ Carnegie  Library. 

Waco _ Baylor  Library. 

UTAH. 

Logan _ Agricultural  College  Library. 

Manti _ High  School  Library. 

Ogden _ Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Provo _ Brigham  Young  University  Library. 

Salt  Lake  City _ University  of  Utah  Library. 
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VERMONT. 

Burlington _ Fletcher  Free  Library. 

University  of  Vermont  Library. 

Middlebury _ Middlebury  College  Library. 

Montpelier _ Vermont  State  Library. 

Northfield _ Carnegie  Library  of  Norwich  University. 

VIRGINIA. 

Blacksburg _ Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Poly¬ 

technic  Institute  Library. 

Bridgewater _ Bridgewater  College  Library. 

Emory _ Emory  and  Henry  College  Library. 

Hampden  Sidney _ Hampden  Sidney  College  Library. 

Lexington _ Virginia  Military  Institute  Library. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  Library. 

Norfolk _ Public  Library. 

Richmond _ Richmond  College  Library. 

Virginia  State  Library. 

Salem _ Roanoke  College  Library. 

University _ Virginia  University  Library. 

WASHINGTON. 

Everett _ Public  Library. 

Olympia _ Washington  State  Library. 

Pullman _ State  College  of  Washington  Library. 

Seattle _ Public  Library. 

University  of  Washington  Library. 

Spokane _ Spokane  Public  Library. 

Tacoma _ .Tacoma  Public  Library. 

Walla  Walla _ Whitma  n  College  Library. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston _ Department  of  Archives  and  History,  State  Library. 

Elkins _ Davis  and  Elkins  College  Library. 

Fairmont _ Normal  School  Library. 

Institute _ West  Virginia  Colored  Institute  Library. 

Keyser _ Preparatory  Branch  West  Virginia  University  Library. 

Morgantown _ West  Virginia  University  Library. 

Parkersburg _ Ca  rnegie  Library. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton - Appleton  Library,  Lawrence  University. 

Beloit _ Beloit  College  Library. 

Eau  Claire _ Public  Library. 

Fond  du  Lac _ Public  Library. 

La  Crosse _ Public  Library. 

Madison - State  Historical  Society  Library. 

State  Library. 

Milwaukee - Public  Library. 

Racine - Public  Library. 

Superior - Superior  Public  Library. 
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WYOMING. 

Cheyenne - Wyoming  State  Library. 

Laramie - University  of  Wyoming  Library. 

Sheridan _ Carnegie  Public  Library. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

ALABAMA. 

Ensley _ Public  Library. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Corona _ Corona  Public  Library. 

Fresno _ Public  Library. 

Ilealdsburg _ Healdsburg  Public  Library. 

Laton _ Public  Library. 

Los  Angeles _ Arroyo  Seco  Branch  Library. 

Oakland _ Public  Library. 

Pasadena _ Public  Library. 

Pomona _ Pomona  Public  Library. 

Porterville _ Porterville  Public  Library. 

Redlands _ A.  K.  Smiley  Public  Library. 

Richmond _ Public  Library. 

San  Francisco _ James  Hugh  Wise  Library. 

San  Jose _ Public  Library. 

San  Mateo _ Public  Library. 

San  Pedro _ San  Pedro  Library. 

Santa  Ana _ -.Free  Public  Library. 

Santa  Barbara - Free  Public  Library. 

Visalia _ Visalia  Free  Library. 

Whittier _ Whittier  Public  Library. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol _ Public  Library. 

Danbury _ Public  Library. 

Hartford _ Public  Library. 

New  Haven _ Free  Tublic  Library. 

Norwalk _ City  Library. 

Southport _ Pequot  Library. 

Westport _ WTestport  Library. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington _ District  of  Columbia  Public  Library. 

ILLINOIS. 

Altamont _ Altamont  Public  Library. 

Aurora _ Public  Library. 

Delavan _ Ayers  Public  Library. 

95052°— Bull.  174—15 - 15 
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ILLINOIS — Concluded. 

Elgin _ Gail  Borden  Public  Library. 

Elmhurst _ Meuseh  Memorial  Library. 

Evanston _ Evanston  Public  Library. 

Lincoln _ Lincoln  Public  Library. 

Moline _ Public  Library. 

Bock  Island _ Public  Library. 

INDIANA. 

East  Chicago _ Public  Library. 

Gary _ ' _ Gary  Public  Library. 

Lebanon _ Lebanon  Public  Library. 

Terre  Haute _ Emeline  Fairbanks  Memorial  Library. 

Wabash _ Carnegie  Library. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  City _ Public  Library. 

New  Hampton _ Public  Library. 

Ottumwa _ Public  Library. 

Storm  Lake _ Storm  Lake  Public  Library. 

AVoodbine _ Woodbine  Public  Library. 

KANSAS. 

Osage  City _ Public  Library. 

Ottawa _ Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Paola _ Free  Public  Library. 

Wichita _ Public  Library. 

MAINE. 

Auburn _ Auburn  Public  Library. 

Farmington _ Public  Library. 

Lewiston _ Public  Libra  ry. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Athol - Athol  Public  Library. 

Beverly - Public  Library.  Cabot  Street. 

Brookline — . - Public  Library. 

Fitchburg - Public  Library. 

Haverhill - Public  Library. 

Holyoke - Public  Library. 

Lawrence - Public  Library. 

Northampton - Forbes  Library. 

Salem - Public  Library. 

Somerville - Public  Library. 

AValtham - Waltham  Public  Library. 

AVestfield - AATestfleld  Athenaeum  Free  Public  Library. 

Woburn - Public  Library. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Adrian _ Public  Library. 

Grand  Haven _ Grand  Haven  Public  Library. 

Jackson _ Public  Library. 

Manistee _ Manistee  City  Public  and  School  Library. 

Marquette _ _ _ Peter  White  Public  Library. 

Menominee _ Spies  Public  Library. 

Owosso _ Owosso  Public  Library. 

MINNESOTA. 

Hibbing _ Hibbing  Carnegie  Library. 

Minneapolis _ Seven  Corners  Branch  Library,  300  Fifteenth  Avenue 

south. 

Seward  School  Branch  Library,  Twenty-eighth  Avenue 
south  and  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

Nashwauk _ Nashwauk  Public  Library. 

Spring  Valley _ Carnegie  Library. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis _ Mercantile  Library. 

Savannah _ Savannah  Public  Library. 

MONTANA. 

Butte _ Free  Public  Library. 

Great  Falls _ Public  Library. 

Kalispell _ Carnegie  Public  Library. 

Missoula _ Missoula  Public  Library. 

NEBRASKA. 

Broken  Bow _ Public  Library. 

Lincoln _ Lincoln  City  Library. 

Pawnee  City _ Carnegie  Public  Library. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark _ Business  Branch  Free  Public  Library,  18  Clinton  Street. 

Plainfield _ Public  Library. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn _ Public  Library,  Brownsville  Branch,  Glenmore  Avenue 

and  Watkins  Street. 

Elmira _ Steele  Memorial  Library. 

Jamestown _ James  Prendergast  Free  Library. 

New  Rochelle _ Public  Library. 

New  York - New  York  Public  Library,  476  Fifth  Avenue. 

Port  Jervis _ Free  Library. 

Rochester - Reynolds  Library,  150  Spring  Street. 

Syracuse - Public  Library. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Greensboro _ Public  Library. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck _ Public  Library  Committee. 

OHIO. 

Chillicothe _ Public  Library. 

Middletown _ Free  Public  Library. 

Navarre _ Navarre  Public  Library. 

Newark _ Public  Library. 

Wooster _ Public  Library. 

Youngstown - McMillan  Free  Library. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma _ Carnegie  Library. 

OREGON. 

Astoria _ Astoria  Public  Library. 

Medford _ Public  Library. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown _ Free  Library,  914  Hamilton  Avenue. 

Reaver  Falls _ Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Butler _ Butler  Free  Library  Association. 

Canton _ i. _ Public  Library. 

Chester _ Chester  Free  Library,  116  East  Broad  Street. 

Washington _ Citizens’  Free  Library. 

Wilkes-Barre - Osterhout  Free  Library. 

Williamsport _ James  V.  Brown  Library. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Pawtucket _ Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Public  Library. 

Providence _ Athenaeum  Library. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Mitchell _ Ca rnegi e  Libra ry. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville - Lawson-McGhee  Library. 

TEXAS. 

Clebourne - Carnegie  Public  Library,  201  North  Caddo  Street. 

IV  aeo - Waco  Public  Library,  Twelfth  and  Austin  Streets. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham - Public  Library. 

South  Rend - Public  Library. 

Walla  Walla - Public  Library. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Delavan _ _ Aram  Public  Library. 

Lake  Geneva _ Public  Library. 

Madison _ Wisconsin  Free  Library,  legislative  reference  depart¬ 

ment. 

Marinette _ Stephenson  Public  Library,  1G06  Main  Street. 

Neenah _ rublic  Library. 

Portage _ Public  Library. 

S ta  nley _ Public  Library. 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE,  CLUB,  MUNICIPAL  AND  STATE  REFER¬ 
ENCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  LIBRARIES  (NOT  GOVERNMENT  DE¬ 
POSITORIES). 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia _ Ouachita  College  Library. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles _ High  School  Library. 

University  of  Southern  California  Library. 

Oakland _ Mills  College  Library. 

Oakland  Free  Library,  municipal  reference  department. 

Quincy _ Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  Library. 

San  Anselmo _ San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

San  Diego _ San  Diego  High  School  Library. 

San  Francisco _ Associated  Charities  Library,  1500  Jackson  Street. 

Mills  Building  Law  Library. 

• 

COLORADO. 

Greeley _ State  Teachers’  College  Library. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford _ State  Board  of  Education  Library. 

Travelers’  Insurance  Co.  Law  Library. 

Watkinson  Library  of  Reference. 

New  Britain _ New  Britain  Institute  Library. 

New  Haven _ Yale  University,  Political  Science  Library,  43  Hill- 

liouse  Avenue. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington _ Census,  Bureau  of.  Library. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of,  Library. 
Georgetown  University  Library. 

Howard  University  Carnegie  Library. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Library. 

Library  of  Congress,  Division  of  Documents. 

Marist  Seminary  Library,  Pleasant  Hill. 

Markets,  Office  of,  Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Public  Documents  Library. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Michigan  Avenue. 
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GEORGIA. 

Athens _ State  Normal  School  Carnegie  Library. 

Atlanta _ Clark  University  Library. 

Demorest _ Piedmont  College  Library. 

IDAHO. 

Caldwell _ College  of  Idaho  Library. 

ILLINOIS. 

Aurora _ Wells  College  Library. 

Carthage _ * _ Carthage  College  Library. 

Chicago _ City  Club  of  Chicago  Library,  815  Plymouth  Court. 

Lewis  Institute  Library,  Madison  and  Robey  Streets. 
People’s  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co.  Library. 

University  of  Chicago,  Harper  Memorial  Library. 
Jacksonville _ Illinois  College  Library. 

INDIANA. 

Earlham _ Earlham  College  Library. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls _ Iowa  State  Teachers’  College  Library. 

Cedar  Rapids _ Coe  College  Library. 

Decorah _ Norwegian  Lutheran  College  Tahiti ry. 

Des  Moines _ Des  Moines  College  Library. 

Iowa  State  Library,  Legislative  Reference  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Indianola _ Simpson  College  Library. 

Lamoni _ Graceland  College  Library. 

Sioux  City _ Morningside  College  Library. 

KANSAS. 

Atchison _ St.  Benedict’s  College  Library. 

Hays _ Western  Branch  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Lansing _ Prison  Library. 

Lawrence _ University  of  Kansas,  Spooner  Library. 

Ottawa _ Ottawa  University  Library. 

Topeka _ Washburn  College  Library. 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea - Berea  College  Library. 

Bowling  Green - State  Normal  School  Library. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans - Manual  Training  School,  Isadore  Newman  Library. 
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MAINE. 


Bangor 


-University  of  Maine  Law  Library. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore _ St.  Mary’s  Seminary  Library,  North  Paca  Street. 

College  Park _ Maryland  Agricultural  College  Library. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston _ Boston  University  Law  School  Library,  11  Ashburton 

Place. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  Library,  State  House. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Library. 

Civil  Service  House  Library,  112  Salem  Street. 
Congregational  Library,  14  Beacon  Street. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Library. 

School,  Social  Workers’  Library,  9  Hamilton  Place. 
Simmons  College  Library. 

State  House  Library. 


Cambridge _ Andover  Harvard  Theological  Library. 

Harvard  University,  Social  Ethics  Library. 

Lawrence _ Lawrence  Law  Library. 

Northampton _ Smith  College  Library. 

Peabody _ Peabody  Institute  Library. 

South  Hadley _ Mount  Holyoke  College  Library. 

Springfield _ City  Library  Association. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  International  Training  School  Library. 

Wellesley _ Wellesley  College  Library. 

Worcester _ Clark  University  Library. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  Library. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion _ Albion  College  Library. 

Ann  Arbor _ University  of  Michigan  Library  (the  Labadie  Collec¬ 

tion). 

Calumet _ Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Co.  Library. 

Holland _ Hope  College  Library. 

Marquette _ Northern  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Nazareth _ Nazareth  Academy  Library. 

Olivet _ : _ Olivet  College  Library. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth _ Builders’  Exchange  Library,  504  Lyceum  Building. 

Mankato _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

Minneapolis _ Minneapolis  Journal  Library. 

St.  Paul _ Hamline  University  Library. 

Macalester  College  Library. 

State  Board  of  Visitors  for  Public  Instruction  Library. 
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MISSOURI. 

Cape  Girardeau _ Missouri  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Joplin _ Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  117  East  Fourth  Street. 

Marionville _ Marionville  College  Library. 

St.  Louis _ Harris  Teachers’  College  Library,  Park  and  Theresa 

Avenues. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy  Library. 

Young  Men’s  Sodality  Library,  15  North  Grand  Avenue. 
Springfield _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman _ Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Library. 

NEBRASKA. 

Bellevue _ Bellevue  College  Library. 

Lincoln _ Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  Library. 

Omaha _ University  of  Omaha  Library. 

University  Place _ Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

NEVADA. 

Reno _ Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Library. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Glassboro _ High  School  Library. 

Hoboken _ Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  Library. 

Madison _ Drew  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Roswell _ New  Mexico  Military  Institute  Library. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn _ Bureau  of  Charities  Library,  GO  Sehermerhorn  Street. 

Buffalo _ Charity  Organization  Society  Library,  19  Tupper  Street. 

Clinton _ Hamilton  College  Library. 

Geneva _ Hobart  College  Library. 

New  York _ American  Protective  Tariff  League  Library,  339 

Broadway. 

Bureau  Social  Service  Library,  156  Fifth  Avenue. 
Church  Association  for  Advancing  Interest  of  Labor 
Library,  416  Lafayette  Street. 

Engineering  Societies  Library,  29  West  Thirty-nintli 
Street. 

Free  Library,  General  Society  Mechanics  and  Trades¬ 
men.  16  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

High  School  of  Commerce  Library,  155  West  Sixty-fifth 
Street. 

Merchants’  Association  Library,  66  Lafayette  Street. 
Municipal  Reference  Library,  280  Broadway,  room  150. 
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NEW  YORK— Concluded. 

New  York  (concluded). .  National  Civic  Federation  Library,  1  Madison  Avenue. 

New  York  University  Law  Library,  32  Waverly  Place. 
New  York  University  Seliool  of  Commercial  Accounting 
and  Finance  Library,  32  Waverly  Place. 

Rand  School  Library,  43  East  Twenty-second  Street. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East  Twenty- 
second  Street. 

Searchlight  Information  Library,  450  Fourth  Avenue. 
Union  Theological  Seminary  Library,  Broadway  and 
One  hundred  and  twentieth  Street. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Historical  Library,  124  East  Twenty-eighth 
Street. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  215  West  Twenty-third  Street. 
Poughkeepsie _ Vassal*  College  Library. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati _ Ohio  Brewers’  Association  Library,  22  Garfield  Place. 

Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute,  Timothy  G.  Day  Library. 
University  of  Cincinnati  Library. 

Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library. 

Cleveland _ _ Library  of  Research  in  Government,  Western  Reserve 

University. 

Columbus _ Library,  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  Department  of 

Investigation  and  Statistics. 

Dayton _ Chamber  of  Commerce  Library. 

Painesville _ Lake  Erie  College  Library. 

Springfield _ _ _ Wittenberg  College  Library. 

Westerville _ Otterbein  University  Library. 

Yellow  Springs _ ..Antioch  College  Library. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma _ Historical  Society  Library,  Carnegie  Building. 

OREGON. 

McMinnville _ McMinnville  College  Library. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annville_l _ Lebanon  Valley  College  Library. 

Bryn  Athyn _ Academy  Library. 

Bryn  Mawr _ Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Chambersburg _ Wilson  College  Library. 

Chester _ Bucknell  Library. 

Collegeville _ Ursinus  College  Library. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Concluded. 

Easton _ Lafayette  College  Library. 

Edinboro _ Northwestern  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Lincoln  University _ Vail  Memorial  Library. 

Meadville _ Meadville  Theological  School  Library. 

Philadelphia _ American  Philosophical  Society  Library.  104  South 


Fifth  Street. 

Bourse  Library. 

Children's  Bureau  Library,  419  South  Fifteenth  Street. 
Drexel  Institute  Library. 

Girard  College  Library. 

Law  Association  Philadelphia  Library,  GOO  City  Hall 
Building. 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co.  Library.  Broad  and  Arch 
Streets. 

Pittsburgh _ Carnegie  Technical  Schools  Library,  Commercial  En¬ 

gineering,  Schenley  Park. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence _ Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  333  Industrial  Trust  Building. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Canton _ Augustana  College  Library. 

Huron _ Huron  College  Library. 

Spearfish _ Normal  State  School  Library. 


TENNESSEE. 


Maryville _ Maryville  College  Library. 

Nashville _ Fisk  University  Library. 

Ooltewah _ James  County  High  School  Library. 


TEXAS. 


Galveston _ University  of  St.  Mary  Library. 

Greenville _ Chamber  of  Commerce  Library. 

Marshall _ Bishop  College  Library. 

San  Antonio _ St.  Mary’s  College  Library,  College  Street. 


VIRGINIA. 


Hampton _ Hampton  Institute  Library. 

Petersburg _ Benevolent  Mechanics’  Association  Library. 

Richmond _ Virginia  Union  University  Library. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Library. 
Post-Intelligencer  Library. 
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WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse _ State  Normal  School  Library. 

Milton _ Milton  College  Library. 

Milwaukee _ Municipal  Reference  Library,  City  Hall. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Library. 

Oshkosh _ Normal  School  Library. 

Prairie  clu  Chien _ Sacred  Heart  College  Library. 

Ripon _ Ripon  College  Library. 

Stevens  Point _ Normal  School  Library. 

Superior _ Superior  State  Normal  School  Library. 

Watertown _ Northwestern  College  Library. 

CANADIAN  LIBRARIES. 

Edmonton,  Alberta _ Provincial  Library. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia _ Presbyterian  College  Library. 

Kingston,  Ontario _ Queen's  University  Library. 

Montreal _ McGill  University  Library. 

Ottawa _ Parliament  Library. 

Toronto _ Legislative  Library  of  Ontario. 

McMaster  University  Library,  Bloor  Street,  W. 
Public  Library  of  Toronto. 

University  of  Toronto  Library. 

Victoria  University  Library. 

Victoria _ Provincial  Library,  Parliament  Building. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba _ Provincial  Library. 

OTHER  LIBRARIES. 

Havana,  Cuba _ Camara  de  Representantes. 

Manila,  P.  I _ Philippine  Library. 

San  Juan,  P.  R _ Supreme  Court  Library. 
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